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[PREFACE. 


HE  close  of  the  century 
has  suggested,  if  not  de- 
manded, the  continuar 
tion  of  the  present  work 
by  the  addition  of  a  sup- 
plementary volume.  Al- 
most fifteen  years  have 
now  elapsed  since  the 
first  edition  of  the  History  of  the  World  was 
published.  A  revision,  in  1889  brought  the 
narrative  down  to  that  year.  The  last  decen- 
nium  has  been  sufficiently  rich  in  historical 
events  to  warrant  the  completion  of  the  work 
to  the  date  of  the  appearance  of  this  volume 
which  i^  probably  the  last  of  the  series.  The 
narrative  here  undertaken  includes  an  accoimt 
of  national  affairs  in  both  hemispheres  down 
to  what  IS  approximately  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

Besides  the  fitness  of  the  thing  there  is  also 
the  requirement  of  it.  The  alertness  of  the 
human  mind  in  our  age;  the  frequency  of  its 
readings;  the  limitless  facility  for  knowing 
and  hearing  whatever  is  doing  in  the  whole 
world—have  conspired  to  fix  the  attention  of 
all  peoples  upon  what  now  is.  The  whole 
temper  of  the  age  turns  from  what  once  was 
to  what  nowis.  Of  acertainl^  this  is  not  the 
way  of  wisdom;  only  it  is  the  way. 

The  myriad  printing  presses  of  the  world, 
teeming  hourly  and  momentarily,  with  the 
flying  transcript  of  the  universal  drama;  as 
reflected  in  the  distorted  vision  and  ii^amed 
imagination  of  a  million  scribes— have  con- 
duced powerfully  to  create  a  demand  for  ciu*- 
vent  annala  Even  before  the  event  has  com- 
pleted itself ;  verily,  while  the  event  is  still,  in 
military  phraseology,  **in  the  air,^  witiiout  a 
single  permanent  buttress  to  support  it,  the 
cry  comes  into  every  historical  study  of  the 
world,  to  take  the  uncompleted  event  and  to 
g^e  it  a  historical  setting.  Such  history 
must,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  imperfect — 
though  not  as  imperfect  as  the  voice  which 
demands  it  is  unreasoning  and  arbitrary. 

Under  such  antecedents,  the  history  of  cur- 
rent events  must  be  undertaken  and  brought 
to  as  great  a  degjcee  of  perfection  as  the  condi- 


tions may  admit  AH  human  affairs  suffer 
from  distortion,  from  obscuring  mist  and  dif* 
fracting  coloration,  when  they  are  viewed 
from  a  dose-by  point  of  observation.  The  nat- 
ural eye  of  man  has  its  focus,  within  which  all 
objects  are  blurred  and  indistinct.  How  much 
more  the  eye  of  the  mind  when  it  is  required 
to  determine  the  magnitude  and  motion  of 
near-by  bodies  hanging  and  twisting  in  the 
very  door  of  the  pupil  I 

To  stand  off  is  therefore  an  essential  prereq- 
uisite of^  correct  historical  writing.  The  his- 
torian cannot  delineate  and  interpret  correctly 
an  event  which  by  distance  foils  short  of  the 
natural  focus  of  his  vision.  Nevertheless, 
with  the  aid  of  lenses  and  with  change  of  posi< 
tion,  he  may  do  something  toward  rendering 
distinct  that  which  was  obscure,  and  to  make 
reasonable  the  chaotic  babble  of  the  passing 
daya 

The  period  under  consideration  in  this  part 
of  the  narrative  is,  without  exaggeration,  one 
of  the  most  important  in  human  history. 
Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  present 
crush  and  conflict  of  the  forces  of  civilization, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  critical  character 
of  this  age.  Without  entering  into  a  discus- 
sion of  the  principles  involved,  every  thought- 
ful student  of  historical  movements  can  dis- 
cern in  the  current  aspect  of  the  world  the 
immistakable  beginnings  of  a  great  transforma- 
tion. Human  society  is  in  the  alembic;  the 
civilized  life  of  man  is  on  trial.  Every  civil 
and  political  institution  of  the  world  is  passing 
through  an  ordeal  in  which  it  is  tested  as  if  in 
furnace  flrea  That  a  new  order  will  arise  out 
of  the  cinders  of  the  present  order  is  as  certain 
as  the  progress  of  the  seasons,  as  inevitable  as 
the  astronomical  changes  in  the  skies. 

On  the  whole,  the  contest  that  is  now  on  in 
the  world  is  a  contest  to  determine  the  place 
of  man^  ae  man^  in  the  human  drama.  More 
exactly  the  question  is  whether  the  man  of  the 
future  shall  be  slave  or  free.  The  great  move-^ 
ment  of  the  age  is  the  movement  for  emanci- 
pation; aad  the  counter  movement  is  for  en* 
slavement.  One  force  is  bearing  the  human 
race  onward  to  the  open  plains  of  freedom  an4 
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boimdiefis  hope;  and  the  other  force  is  thrust- 
ing  humanity  backward  into  its  mediseval 
conditions  of  84rvitude  and  degradation.  All 
of  the  minor  eddies  and  whirls  in  the  great 
ocean  of  contention  have  this  significance,  and 
nothing  more.  Th^  are  all  only  the  second* 
ary  results  of  the  one  great  maelstrom  in 
which  the  winds  and  the  waves  of  the  New 
Era  are  battling  with  the  downward  pressure 
and  fatal  suck  of  that  ancient  gulf  in  which 
the  wrecks  of  so  many  ages  have  been  swal- 
lowed up.  In  our  own  coimtry,  the  story  of 
the  present  epoch  is  but  an  account  of  one 
swirl  in  the  contest  which  is  to  conclude  the 
present  and  usher  in  the  future. 

Not  in  this  sense,  however,  is  the  narrative 
of  events  usually  perused  or  sought  by  the 
American  reader.  The  common  reader  has 
his  attention  fixed  upon  the  thing  itself  with- 
out reference  to  the  principle  of  the  thing,  or 
the  signiflccmce  of  the  larger  fact  of  which  the 
thing  is  but  a  fragment.  There  has  thus  come 
to  pass,  in  modem  times,  a  sort  of  diurnal  his- 
tory, a  knowledge  of  which,  instead  of  in- 
vigorating, only  enervates  the  reader.  Such 
history  is  the  record  of  petty  things  and  sen- 
sational incidents,  not  one  of  which  is  worthy 
of  record  save  in  so  far  as  it  illustrates  the 
larger  and  silent  contention  which  is  going  on 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 

This  statement  applies  with  peculiar  force  to 
American  citizenship  at  the  present  day.  The 
American  citizen  sees  around  him  a  vast  and 
growing  society*  He  thinks  that  the  mere 
massing  and  augmentation  of  human  forces  in 
the  United  States  signify  greatness  and  per- 
petuity. He  watches  the  contention  between 
the  upper  and  the  under  man  with  the  same 
interest  which  he  feels  in  the  contest  of  two 
wrestlers  on  the  stage.  He  does  not  reflect 
upon  the  result  which  is  certain  to  ensue  from 
the  victory  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  con- 
testants. He  is  satisfied  to  have  been  inter* 
ested  with  the  fyht  and  to  be  able  to  talk  it 
over  with  others  who  neither  know  nor  care 
for  anything  but  the  fight  itself. 

Through  all  the  processes  of  society  the  same 
thing  may  be  witnessed.  From  the  smallest 
contention  of  the  local  neighborhood— the  law* 
suitof  a  farmer  with  the  magnate  of  a  town- 
ship who  is  carrying  a  new  road  from  his  own 
plantation  through  the  farmer^s  field  to  the 
poet  office— all  the  way  upward  to  the  presi- 
dential election,  the  interest  turns  evermore 
upon  the  inconsequential  qu«x»tion,  What  isitf 


and  never  upon  the  all-important  questioiiv 
WhcU  does  it  signify  f 

The  current  history  of  the  United  States,  and 
indeed  of  all  countries,  in  order  to  be  valukblOi 
must  interpret  the  event  into  its  niftA^nin£p^ 
Such  interpretation  may  not  satisfy  the  jour- 
nalistic passions  of  the  day,  but  without  it 
there  can  be  no  history.  It  is  true  that  such 
interpretation  will  traverse  and  perhaps  offend 
a  thousand  prejudices.  The  political  predileo- 
tions,  the  economic  traditions,  the  social  su* 
perstitions,  and  indeed  the  wh(de  form  and 
body  of  the  time,  may  be  roused  by  even  the 
smallest  administration  of  truth. 

This  method  abbreviates  not  a  little  the  pro- 
longed and  inane  narrative  of  current  facts. 
It  takes  out  the  essential  principle  and  heart ' 
of  things,  and  briefiy  delineates  only  what  is 
vital— to  the  end  that  the  reader,  as  well  aa 
the  beholder,  shall  be  able  to  discern  the  no- 
ture  of  what  is  done. 

In  this  spirit,  I  have  tried  to  present  a  brief 
aocoimt  of  the  events  in  the  career  of  the  lead- 
ing nations  during  the  last  docennium  of  the 
century.  As  to  the  order  of  narrative,  I  shall 
begin  with  the  hii^ry  of  the  United  States, 
recoimting  the  course  of  affairs  in  our  coimtry 
from  the  first  years  of  the  administration  of 
Harrison.  This  will  include  an  account  of  the 
reaction  against  the  policy  of  that  chief  magis- 
trate ;  of  the  second  administration  of  Cleve- 
land; the  Bepublican  reascendency  under  Ho- 
Einley ;  and  the  Spanish- American  war. 

In  the  succeeding  chapter,  the  history  o( 
Great  Britain  will  be  given  in  like  manner, 
from  the  period  of  political  stagnation  after 
the  failure  of  the  first  Home  Rule  Bill  to  the 
rush  made  by  the  empire  after  the  Chinese 
spoils  in  1898-99.  Subsequently,  the  history 
of  France,  of  Germany,  of  Italy,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, Russia,  Turkey,  the  Oriental  nations, 
Australia,  and  the  Minor  American  Bepublics, 
will  be  considered  in  their  turn,  with  as  much 
fuUness  as  the  limits  of  the  volume  will  permitw 
The  object,  In  a  word,  is  to  make  a  fairiy  com- 
prehensive narrative  of  the  course  of  events  in 
all  the  leading  nations  during  the  closing  pe- 
riod of  the  oentiuy.  The  author  delivers  the 
completed  work  to  the  public  with  an  ezpres* 
sion  of  thanks  for  the  favor  with  which  his 
Universal  History  has  been  hitherto  received, 
and  with  the  hope  that  the  present  additional 
volume  may  be  found  aa  aeoeptaUe  as  ils 
predecessors.  J.  0.  B 

New  York.  June  1, 18M.  * 
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Chapter   CLIX.— The   United   states. 


(f  this   volume  \re  shall 
narrate,  on  a  ecale  aorae- 
what  enlarged  from  that 
employed  io  the  preced- 
ing volnmeB,  the  leading 
events  in  all  the  principal 
nations   from   the    year 
1889  to  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth   century.      Following  the  order 
hitherto   pursued,  ve   shall  begin  with  the 
history  of  our  own  country,  aiid  proceed  by 
wayof  the  European  nations  to  Western  Asia, 
and  thence  to  the  Orient  and  the  remoter 
insular  parts  of  the  world.     As  to  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  the  narrative  is  resumed 
from  the  point  at  which  it  was  dropped  on 
page  348  of  Vol.  VII.  of  this  scries. 

In  the  current  chapter  we  shall  revert,  first 
of  all,  to  the  work  of  the  Fifty-iSrst  Con- 
gress, The  proceedings  of  that  branch  of 
the  Government  were  marked  with  much 
partisan  bittemessand  excitement.  The  first 
question  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
body  was  the  revision  of  the  tariff.     In  the 


preceding  pages  we  have  developed,  with  suf- 
ficient amplitude,  the  history  and  various 
phases  of  this  qoestion,'  The  Civil  War 
brought  in  a  condition  of  affairs  which  must, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  entail  the  tariff  is- 
sue on  the  rest  of  the  century. 

More  tlian  two  decades  elapsed,  however, 
after  the  close  of  the  conflict  before  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people  was  sufli- 
ciently  aroused  to  the  true  nature  of  the  laws 
bearing  on  their  industrial  condition.  Then 
it  was  that  they  first  became  aware  of  the 
fact  that  a  schedule  of  customs  duties,  which 
had  been  brought  forth  under  the  exigency 
of  war,  still  existed,  and  that  under  the 
operation  of  this  schedule  a  vast  array  of 
jirotected  industries — particularly  manufac- 
tures— had  come  into  existence. 

These  industries  had  grown  great  and 
strong.  Around  them  consolidated  corpora- 
tions had  been  formed,  having  millions  of 
money  at  their  command,  and  vast  ramitica- 

•  See  Chapter  CXXVI.,  pp.  21&-SI9;  234. 
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tions  into  political  society.  As  a  conse- 
qnenoe,  the  revenues  of  the  United  States 
'  vere  bwoUcd  to  mountainoaa  proportions. 
The  treasary  at  Washington  became  en> 
gorged,  and  at  length  the  necessity  was 
developed  of  doing  something  in  the  nature 
of  reform. 

The  state  of  the  National  treasury — de- 
pending' as  it  did  upon  the  protective  tariff 
system — entailed  two  prodigious  evils :  In 
the  first  place  the  surplus  ser^'ed  as  a  tcmp- 


uuder  this  condition  that  President  Cleveland, 
as  already  noted,  sent  his  celebrated  annual 
message  to  Congress,  in  which  be  discussed 
the  single  question  of  the  evils  arising  out 
of  the  existing  system,  concluding  with  an 
appeal  to  that  body  to  take  such  steps  as 
should  lead  to  a  general  reform. 

Thus  the  question  arose,  and  thus  it  ob- 
truded itself  into  the  Presidential  contest  of' 
1888.  The  Democratic  platform  boldly  es- 
poused tlie  doctrine  of  tariff   reform,  but 
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tation  and  motive  in  Congress  for  all  manner 
«f  jobbery  and  extravagant  expenditures.  In 
the  second  place,  it  enabled  the  combined 
monopolies  of  the  country  to  uphold  them- 
selves by  influencing  national  legislation  in 
favor  of  the  protected  industries  and  against 
'the  common  interest  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 
The  protected  industries  were  thus  brought 
into  alliance  with  monopolies  ;  the  two  con- 
■tituted  an  almost  impregnable  phalanx. 
The  situation  was  really  a  danger  and  con- 
ituit  menace  to  the  public  welfare.    It  was 


stopped  short — out  of  an  expedient  deference  - 
to  the  manufacturing  interests — of  absolute 
free  trade.  The  Republican  platform  de- 
clared for  a  revision  of  the  tariff  s]rstem — 
such  a  revision  as  might  preserve  the  mann- 
factnring  interests,  but  favor  those  industries 
which  seemed  to  be  disparaged.  This  clause 
of  the  platform  proved  to  be  wonderfully 
effective  iii  the  political  campaign  which  en- 
sued. The  event  showed,  however,  that  the 
platform  was  a  shuffle.  A  very  large  part  of 
the  Republicans  understood  by  "  revision  a( 
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tlie  tariff  "  BuchMegiBlatioD  as  should  reduce 
and  reform  the  existing  system,  and  not 
merely  make  chaDges  that  should  accord  with 
the  interests  of  the  prot«cted  classes. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Fifty-first  Con- 
gress, it  soon  became  apparent  that  "  revision 
of  the  tariff  "  vas  not  to  mean  a  reform  by 
the  reduction  and  cartailment 
of  the  Bcbednle,  but  that  the 
•dual  movement  was  iu  the 
other  direction.  Representa- 
tive William  McKinley,  of 
Ohio,  chunnan  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means, 
brought  in  a  measure  which 
passed  into  history  under  the 
name  of  the  MoEinley  Bill, 
and  which,  finally  adopted  by 
the  Republican  majority,  was 
incorporated  as  a  part  of  the 
governmental  system. 

The  policy  of  the  bill  was  to 
abolish  the  existing  duties  on 
a  few  great  articles  of  prodiic- 
tion,  particularly  raw  sugar 
and  the  lower  grades  of  refined 
sugar.  By  this  means  a  vast 
reduction  was  secured  in  the 
^ggKgatQ  revenuea,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the 
average  rates  of  import  duties 
on  manufactured  articles  iu 
general  was  raised  from  about 
forty-seven  per  cent,  to  more 
than  fifty- three  per  cent. 
The  McKinley  Bill,  becoming, 
therefore,  eflicient  by  thus 
drawing  to  its  principles  the 
sympathies  of  the  protected 
classes,  and  at  the  same  time 
by  throwing  free — and  therefore  cheap — 
sugar  to  the  people,  attracted  not  a  little 
popular  sympathy.  The  contest  over  the 
measure  was  extreme  in  animosity,  and  the 
bill  was  adopted  only  after  great  delay. 

The  sequel  showed  unusual  results.  The 
tariff  le^slation  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress 
was  immediately  attacked  by  the  Democratic 
uid  Independent  press  of  the  country.  Opin- 
ion was  overwhelmingly  against  it.  Th§  gen- 


eral elections  of  1890  brought  an  astonisluDg 
verdict  of  the  people  against  the  late  enact- 
ments. There  was  a  complete  political  re- 
vulsion, by  which  the  Bepublicau  majority 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  was  replaced 
by  a  Democratic  majority  of  nearly  three  to 
one.     At  a  later  period  a  second  re&ctioo 


THOMAS  B.   HEED. 

ensued,  somewhat  favorable  to  the  McKinley 
legislation,  and  the  author  of  the  measure 
referred  to  succeeded  in  being  chosen,  in  1891, 
Governor  of  Ohio,  attaining  his  position  by 
a  popular  majority  of  over  twenty  thousand. 
Another  incident  in  the  history  of  the  same 
Congress  relates  to  the  serious  difficulty  which 
arose  In  the  House  of  Representatives  be- 
tween the  Democratic  minority  and  the 
speaker,  Thomas  B,  Reed,  of  Maine.    The 
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Bepublioan  majority  in  the  Fifty-iirst  House 
was  not  large,  and  the  minority  were  easily 
able,  in  matters  of  party  legislation,  to  break 
the  quorum  by  refusing  to  vote*  In  order  to 
counteract  this  policy,  a  new  system  of  rules 
was  reported^  empowering  the  Speaker  to 
count  the  minority  as  present^  whether  voting 
or  not  voting,  and  thus  to  compel  a  quorum. 
These  rules  were  violently  resisted  by  the 
Democrats,  and  Speaker  Reed  was  denounced 
by  his  opponents  as  an  unjust  and  arbitrary 
officer.  He  was  nicknamed  in  the  jargon  of 
the  times  ^'The  Czar,"  because  of  his  rulings 
and  strong-handed  methods  of  making  the 
records  of  the  House  show  a  majority  when 
no  majority  had  actually  voted  on  the  pend- . 
Ing  questions.  It  was  under  the  provisions 
of  the  new  rules  that  nearly  all  of  the  po« 
litical  measures  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress 
were  adopted. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  acts 
was  the  attempt  to  pass  through  Congress  a 
measure  bearing  radically  upon  the  election- 
iystem  of  the  United  States.  A  bill  was  re- 
ported by  which  it  waa  proposed  virtually  to 
transfer  the  control  of  the  Congressional  elec- 
tions in  the  States  of  the  Union  from  State 
to  National  authority.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  measure  reached  down  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  American  political  soci- 
ety; liie  "  Force  Bill,"  as  it  was  called, 
brought  out  the  strongest  passions  of  the 
day.  The  opposition  was  intense.  The  Re- 
publican •  party  was  by  no  means  unanimous 
in  support  of  the  measure.  A  large  part  of 
the  thinkinig  people  of  the  United  States, 
without  respect  to  political  affiliation,  doubt- 
ed the  expediency  of  this  additional  measure 
of  centralization. 

Certain  it  was  that  serious  and  great  abuses 
existed  in  the  election  systems  of  the  States. 
In  many  parts  of  the  United  States  elections 
were  not  free.  In  parts  of  the  South  the  old 
animosities  against  the  poiitical  equality  of 
the  black  man  were  still  sufficiently  vital  to 
prevent  the  freedom  of  the  ballot.  Congress- 
men were  many  times  chosen  by  a  small  mi- 
nority who,  from  their  social  and  political 
superiority,  were  able  to  baffle  o"  intimidate 
the  ignorant  many  at  the  polls.    Such  an 


abuse  called  loudly  for  a  i^orm ;  but  the 
measure  proposed  doubtless  contained  within 
itself  the  potent  germs  of  abuses  greater  than 
those  which  it  was  sought  to  remove. 

In  the  Northern  States  of  the  Union,  ako^ 
the  election  system  became  more  and  more 
abusive.  In  this  section,  however,  it  was  nol 
social  or  race  prejudice  but  the  influence  of 
corporations  and  the  over-mastering  spell  of 
concentrated  wealth  which  corrupted  the 
suffrage  and  brought  the  political  life  to 
lower  and  lower  levels.  It  was  in  the  North 
and  the  East  that  the  party  boss  emerged 
into  the  foreground,  and  by  preparing  the 
antecedents  of  elections  and  getting  control 
of  the  ballot-box,  began  to  work  havoc  with 
the  liberties  of  the  people. 

The  Elections  Bill  was  for  a  long  time  de* 
bated  in  Congress,  and  was  then  laid  over  in* 
definitely  in  such  manner  as  tp  prevent  final 
action  upon  it.  Certain  Republican  senators 
who  were  opposed  to  the  measure  and  at  the 
same  time  strongly  wedded  to  the  cause  of 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  money,  joined  their 
votes  with  the  Democrats,  and  the  so-called  * 
**  Force  Bill "  failed  of  adoption. 

The  third  great  measure  of  the  Fifty-first 
Congress  was  the  attempt  to«restore  silver  to 
a  perfect  equality  with  gold  in  the  coinage 
system  of  the  United  States.  Since  1875 
there  had  been  an  increasing  departure  in  the 
market  values  of  gold  and  silver  bullion, 
though  the  purchasing  power  of  the  two 
money  metals  had  been  kept  equal  when  the 
same  were  coined  under  the  provisions  of  legal 
tender.  The  purchasing  power  of  gold  bullion 
had  in  the  last  fifteen  years  risen  about  six* 
teen  per  cent,  while  the  purchasing  power  of 
silver  bullion  had  fallen  about  four  per  cent, 
in  the  markets  of  the  world,  thus  producing  a 
difference  at  that  period  of  twenty  per  cent, 
or  more  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  two 
nwtals  in  bullion.  One  class  of  theorists,  as- 
suming that  gold  is  the  only  standard  of 
values,  insisted  that  this  difference  in  the  pur» 
chasing  power  of  the  two  raw  metals  had 
arisen  wholly  from  a  depreciation  in  the  price 
of  silver.  This  class  included  the  monomet- 
alists — those  who  desired  that  the  monetary 
system    of   the    United    States    should   be 
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brought  to  the  single  standard  of  gold,  and 
that  silTer  should  be  made  wholly  snbsidiaiy 
to  the  richer  metal. 

The  advocates  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
argned  that  the  differenoe  in  the  bullion  val- 
nes  of  the  two  money  metals  had  arisen  most 
largely  from  an  increase  in  the  purohasing 
power  of  gold,  and  that  equal  legislation  and 
eqnal  favor  shown  to  the  two  money  metals 
wonld  bring  them  to  par,  the  one  with  the 


States,  to  whom  the  payment  of  all  debts  ao* 
cording  to  the  highest  standard  of  valne^ 
that  IB,  in  gold  only — was  a  fundamental 
principle. 

The  debates  for  a  while  seemed  likely  to 
disrupt  the  existing  political  order.  Suddenly 
the  United  States  Senate,  by  a  combination 
of  a  large  number  of  free-silver  Republicans 
with  the  great  majority  of  Democrats,  passed 
a  bill  for  the  absolute  free  coinage  of  silver, 
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other,  and  keep  them  in  that  relation  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  They  claimed  that  the 
laws  hitherto  enacted  by  Congress,  discrim- 
inating against  silver  and  in  favor  of  gold, 
were  impolitic,  unjust,  and  nn-Amencan.  It 
was  urged  in  the  debates  of  1680-90  that  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  wouM  be  of  vast  ad* 
vantage  to  the  financial  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. Thisviewandargnment,  however,  were 
•trennoosly  opposed  by  the  money  centers 
and  the  credit-holding  classes  of  the  United 


and  for  the  day  it  seemed  that  the  meaent* 
had  succeeded. 

The  administration,  however,  was  strongly 
opposed  to  free  coinage..  The  Senate  bill 
was,  therefore,  arrested  by  the  management 
of  John  Sherman,  Speaker  Reed  and  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House. 
Another  bill,  in  the  form  of  an  amendment 
providing  for  the  pttrehate  (but  not  for  th© 
coinage)  of  four  and  a  half  million  ounces  of 
silver  monthly  by  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
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Dtates,  and  the  payment  therefor  in  silver 
eertiiicateB  having  the  form  and  f nnctions  of 
money,  was  passed  by  the  House,  and  finally 
accepted  by  the  Senate;  An  expansion  of  * 
the  paper  money  of  the  country  was  thus 
effected,  while  at  the  same  time  the  control 
of  the  silver  bullion  Was  retained  in  the 
treasury  under  the  management  of  those  who 
were  opposed  to  free  coinage,  and  hopeful 
ultimately  of  at  least  effecting  a  compromise 
by  which  a  more  valuable  silver  dollar  might 
be  substituted  in  the  interest  of  the  creditor 
classes  in  place  of  the  standard  silver  dollar, 
which  had  borne  the  full  legal-tender  quality 
■inoe  the  foundation  of  the  Government  By 
the  legislation  just  referred  to,  which  wag 
designated  as  the  Sherman  Law,  the  Ultimate 
decision  of  the  silver  question  was  thrown 
over  to  future  Congresses. 

In  addition  to  the  admission  of  four  new 
States,  the  Fifty-first  Congress  passed  the 
necessary  acts  for  the  organization  of  Idaho 
and  Wyoming.  These  were  destined  to 
male  the  forty-third  and  forty-fourth  mem* 
bers  of  the  Union.  Idaho  at  the  time  of  or^ 
ganization  contained  a  population  of  84,385. 
Wyoming  had  a  population  of  60,705.  The 
acts  for  Statehood  were  passed  for  the  two 
new  conunon wealths  on  the  3d  and  10th  of 
July,  respectively,  in  the  year  1890. 

In  June  of  the  same  year  was  taken  the' 
eleventh  decennial  census  of  the  United 
States.  Its  results,  so  far  as  they  might  be 
depended  upon,  showed  that  the  aggregate 
population  of  the  country  had  increased  to 
02,622,250,  exclusive  of  Indians  not  taxed 
and  whites  in  Alaska  and  Indian  Territories. 
These  additions  doubtlessly  increased  the 
grand  total  to  about  sixty-three  million  souls. 
The  center  of  population  had  continued  its 
progress  westward,  having  removed  during 
the  ninth  decennium  from  the  vicinity  of 
Cincinnati  to  a  point  near  the  hamlet  of 
Westport,  in  Decatur  County,  Indiana. 

Hie  period  which  is  here  before  us  was 
marked  by  the  death  of  three  other  great 
generals  of  the  Civil  War.  On  the  5th  of 
August,  1888,  Lieutenant-General  Sheridan^ 
at  that  time  commander-in-chief  of  the 
American  army,  died  at  his  home  in  Koi'.* 


quitt,  Massachusetts.  Few  other  generals  of 
the  Union  army  had  won  greater  admiration 
and  higher  honors.  He  was  in  many  senses 
a  model  soldier,  and  his  death  at  the  com- 
paratively  early  age  of  fifty-seven  was  the 
occasion  for  memorial  services  throughout 
the  country. 

Still  more  conspicuous  was  Jie  fall  of 
General  William  T.  Sherman.  Among  the 
Union  commanders  in  the  great  Civil  War 
he  stood  easily  next  to  Grant  in  greatness 
and  reputation.  In  vast  and  varied  abilities^ 
particularly  in  military  accomplishments,  he 
was  perhaps  superior  to  all.  It  may  well  be 
thought  that  he  was  more  fortunate  than  any 
other — and  wiser.  After  the  war  he  steadily 
refused  to  be  other  than  a  gredt  soldier.  K6 
enticement,  no  blandishment,  no  form  of  ap- 
plause or  persuasion,  could  induce  Um  to 
exchange  the  laurels  which  he  had  won  in 
the  inmtortal.  contest  for  the  Udion  for  any 
other  form  of  chaplet  or  perishable  wreath. 
Shenuap  might  have  been  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  were  not  far  from  the 
truth  to  believe  that  he  was  the  only  man  In 
America  who  ever  willingly  put  aside  that 
glittering  prize.  To  have  fallen  into  the 
hand9  of  politicians,  place-hunters,  jobbera 
and  cormorants,  would  have  been  intolerabh 
to  that  brusque,  sturdy,  and  truthful  nature. 
With  a  cleared  vision  even  than  the  vision  of 
Grant,  he  perceived  that  to  be  the  unsullied 
great  soldier  of  the  Union  was  to  be  bettei 
than  anything  made  by  men  in  caucus  ancir 
convention.  Bom  in  r'20,  he  reached  thft 
mature  age  of  seventy-one,  and  died  at  hii 
home  in  New  York  City,  on  the  14th  day  ol 
February,  1891. 

The  event  produced  a  profound  impressior 
The  general  of  the  Union  army  who  haw 
fought  so  many  great  battles  and  said  a^ 
many  great  things  was  at  last  silent  in  death. 
Of  his.  sterling  patriotism  there  had  nevet 
been  a  doubt.  Of  his  prescience  m  war,  of  his 
learning,  of  his  ability  as  an  author,  there 
could  be  as  little  skepticism.  As  to  his  won- 
derful faculties  and  achievements,  all  men 
were  agreed.  His  funeral  became  the  man. 
He  had  provided  for  that  also  in  advance. 
He  had  directed  that  nothing  other  than  a 
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deposited  in  the  family  bary- 
ing-ground,  in  Mount  Calvary 
Cemetery. 

After  the  death  of  General 
Sherman  only  two  commanders 
of  the  first  class  remained  on 
the  stage  of  action  from  the 
great  Civil  War — both  Confed- 
erates. These  wer^  Generals 
Joseph  E.  Johnston  and  James 
Longstreet.  "  The  former  of 
these  two  was  destined  to 
follow  Lis  rival  and  conqueror 
at  an  early  day  to  the  land  of 
rest.  General  Johnston  had 
been  an  honorary  pall-bearer 
at  the  funeral  of  Sherman,  and 
contracted  a  heavy  cold  on  that 
occasion,  which  resulted  in  his 
death  on  the  20th  of  February, 
189!,  at  his  home  in  Washing- 
ton City,  Strange  fatality 
of  human  affairs  that,  after 
twenty-five  years,  be  who  sur- 
rendered his  sword  to  Sherman 
at  Raleigh  should  have  come 
home  from  the  funeral  of  the 
victor  to  die!  General  John- 
ston was  in  his  eighty-third 
year  at  the  time  of  his  de- 
cease. Among  the  Confederate 
WILLIAM  TEC0M8EH  SHEBMAN.-Froni  ■  PhotoisrspMHos.  commanders     none    were     his 

superiors,  with  the  single  ex* 
soldier's  burial  should  be  reserved  for  him.  I  ception  of  Lee.  After  the  close  of  the  war 
His  remains  were  taken  under  military  escort  bis  conduct  bad  been  of  a  kind  to  win 
from  New  York  to  St.  Louis,  where  they  were     the   conlidfnee  of  Union  men,  and  at  the 
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time  of  his  deati)  be  was  held  in  universal 
boDor. 

It  was  at  this  time — namely,  in  February 
of  ]891 — that  a  serious  event,  reaching  up- 
ward and  outward,  first  into  national  and 
then  into  interna tional  proportions,  occurred 
in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.     There  existed 
in  that  metropolis  a  branoh  of 
the   secret  social  organization 
unong  the  Italians  known  by 
the    European    name    of    the 
Mafia  Society.    The  principlea 
of   the    brotherhood  involved 
motnal    protection,   and   even 
the    Uw   of    revenge    against 
enemies.      Doubtless  mudh  of 
the  spirit  which  had  belonged 
to   the    Italian  order    of  the 
Mafia  had  been  transferred  to 
America.     At  any  rate,  some 
of   the  featares  of  the   order 
were  un-American  in  character, 
and  some  of  tbe  methods  dan- 
gerous to  the  public  and  private 
peace. 

Several  breaks  occurred  be- 
tween members  of  this  society 
(not  the  society  itself)  and  tbe 
police  authorities  of  the  city ; 
and  the  latter,  by  arrest  and 
prosecution,  incurred  the  dis- 
like and  hatred  of  the  former. 
The  difficulty  grew  in  ani- 
mosity until  at  length.  Captain 
David  C.  Hennessey,  chief  of 
the  police  of  New  Orledhs,  was 
assassinated  by  some  secret 
murderer  or  murderers,  who, 
for  the  time,  escaped  detection. 
It  was  believed,  however,  that 
the  Mafia  Society  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  assassination,  and  several  of 
the  members  of  the  brotherhood  were 
arrested  under  the  charge  of  murder. 

A  trial  followed,  and  the  circumstances 
tended  to  establish — but  did  not  establish — 
the  guilt  of  the  prisoners.  The  proof  was 
not  positive— did  not  preclude  a  reasonable 
doubt  of  the  guilt  of  those  on  trial — and  the 
first  three  of  the  Italian  prisoners  were  ac- 


quitted. The  sequel  was  unfortunate  in  the 
last  degree.  A  great  excitement  followed 
the  decision  of  the  court  and  jury,  and 
charges  were  made  and  published  that  the 
jury  had  been  bribed  or  terrorized  with 
threats  into  making  a  false  verdict.  These 
citarges  were  never  substantiated,  and  were 


doubtless  without  authenticity.  But  on  the 
day  following;  the  acquittal  of  the  Italianf,  a 
public  mooting,  havin^r  its  origin  in  mob- 
ocracy,  was  called,  and  a  great  crowd,  irre- 
BponsibJe  and  anpry,  gathered  around  the 
statue  of  Henry  Clay,  in  one  of  the  public 
squares  of  New  Orleans. 

Speeches  were  made.     The  authorities  of 
the  city,  instead  of  attempting  to  check  the 
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DLOvement,  stood  off  and  let  it  take  its  ovn 
coarse.  A  mob  was  at  once  organized  and 
directed  against  the  jail,  where  the  Italian 
prieoners  were  confined.  The  jail  was  en- 
tered by  force.  The  prisoners  were  driven 
from  their  cell^  and  nine  of  them  were  shot 


ASSASSINATION  OF  CAPTAIN  DAVID  C.  ] 

to  death  in  the  jail-yard.  Two  c-thera  were 
dragged  forth  and  hanged.  Nol  can  it  be 
doubted  that  the  innocent  as  well  as  the 
guilty  (if  indeed  any  were  guilty — as  cer- 
tainly none  were  guilty  according  to  law) 
suffered  in  the  slaughter. 


The  event  was  followed,  by  the  greatest 
public  excitement.  Clearly,  murder  and  out- 
rage had  been  done  by  the  mob.  It  was  soon 
proved  that  at  laast  two  of  the  murdered 
Italians  had  been  subjects  of  the  Italian 
kingdom;  the  rest  were  either  oaturslized 
Americans  or  foreigners  bear* 
ing  papers  of  intention.  The 
affair  at  once  became  of  na- 
tional, and  then  of  international, 
importance.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  called  upon 
Governor  Nicolls,  of  Louisiana, 
to  give  an  account  of  the  thing 
done  in  New  Orleans,  and  its 
justification.  The  governor  re- 
plied with  a  communication 
in  which  it  was  hard  to  say 
whether  in.jolence  or  inconee* 
quential  apology  for  the  action 
of  the  mob  was  uppermost. 
With  this  the  excitement  in* 
creased.  The  Italian  minister, 
Baron  Fava,  at  Washington, 
recorded  his  golem n  protest 
against  the  killing  of  his 
countrymen,  and  the  American 
Secretary  of  State  entered  into 
communication  with  Sing 
Humbert  on  the  subject. 

Italy    was    thoroughly 
aroused.    The  Italian  societies 
in  various  American  cities 
passed  angry  resolutions 
against  the  destruction  of  their 
f  ellow*coantTymen  by  the  mob, 
and    the    newspapers    of    the 
country    teemed   with   discus-  ■ 
sions  of  the   subject.     There 
was,  unfortunately,  a  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  America  to 
play    the    bully.      At   times, 
threats    of    war   were    freely 
made,  and  it  appeared  not  im- 
possible that  the  two  countries  would  become 
unhappily  involved  in  a  conflict.     The  more 
thoughtful,  however,  looked  with  confidence 
to  the  settlement  of  the  question  by  peace- 
able means. 

The  Italian  government  presently  recalled 
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with  shnffling  expUnatione,  apologies,  and 
espressioDB  of  goodwill.  Throughout  the  con* 
troversy,  the  Italian  Government  conducted 
the  ncgotiutiona  in  a  spirit  of  forbearance. 

The  year  ISO!  was  noted  for  a  serious  dif* 
ficulty  between  the  iTnited  States  and  thflT 
Republic  of  Chili.     The  complication  had  itst 


Baron  Fava  from  Washington,  and  during 
the  reminder  of  the  year,  communications 
between  the  two  Governments  were  made 
only  through  the  Italian  charg4  d'affaires 
»t   Wa^ngton.      Gradually,  however,  the 
excitement  subsided.    The  American  Govern- 
ment was  fortunate  in  having  as  its  repre- 
sentative at  the  Court  of  Italy 
the  Hon.  Albert  G.  Porter,  a 
man  of  calm  temperament,  and 
deeply  imbued  with  a  sense  of 
justice  and  right.     By  the  be- 
ginning of  1893  it  had  become 
certain  that  the  unpleasant  epi- 
sode would  pass  without  further 
menace  of  war,  and  that  the 
qnestion  involved  in  the  diffi- 
culty would  be  justly  settled  in 
course  of  time  by  the  equitable 
nies  of  diplomacy. 

The  controversy  between  the 
Unifed  States  and  Italy  brought 
into  strong  relief  the  peculiar 
character  of  our  republican  con- 
ititntion.  In  the  nature  of  the 
'  case,  foreign  powers  can  deal 
only  witJi  the  central  sdmiois' 
tration  at  Washington.  The 
States  of  the  Union  are  oon- 
etitudonally  prohibited  from 
holding  political  or  diplomati- 
cal  relations  with  foreign  Gov- 
ernments. Within  the  republic, 
the  central  Government  can 
only  in  a  limited  sense  hold  the 
State  responsible  for  the  actions 
of  its  people.  Something  of  the 
same  principle  obtains  between 
the  State  and  the  mnnicipali- 
tiee  that  exist  within  its  borders. 
In  the  case  under  consideration,  T*^^^^  PlenlpotentUry  ot  United  SlaUs  to  Italy.  AdmUiLstrBUoa  of  Ilsrrlioa. 


AtBBRT  GALLATIN  PORTER, 


the  King  of  Italy  could  not  demand  justice 
of  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  or  even  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  but  only  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States;  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  had  done  no 
wrong!  Such  was  the  complexity  tliat  the 
international  tort  could  hardly  be  remedied. 
As  a  reeolt  of  the  entanglement,  the  adniin- 
btraUon  was  obliged  to  repair  the  wrong 


origin  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  that  republic, 
particularly  in  a  revolution  which,  in,  the 
spring  of  the  year  named,  began  to  make 
headway  against  the  existing  Government. 
At  the  head  of  that  Government  was  Presi- 
dent Jos<;  Manuel  Balmaceda,  against  whom 
the  popular  party  in  the  Chilian  Congress 
was  violently  arrayed.  The  President  was 
accused  of  seelcing  to  influence  the  choice  of 
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his  own  snccessor  in  the  approachiDg  elec- 
tion; but  more  especially  of  retaining  in  of- 
fice a  ministry  out  of  harmony  with  the  Con- 
gressional majority. 

The  latter  point  was  the  more  serious, 
and  led  at  length  to  the  assumption  of  dic- 
tatorial powers  by  the  I'resident,  This 
course  seemed  necessary  in  order  that  Bal- 
maceda  might  maintain  himself  in  power  and 
uphold  the  existing  ministry.     The  popular 


at  the  town  of  Iquique.  Thus  far  the  move- 
ment had  in  no  wise  disturbed  the  relations 
of  Chili  with  the  Unite4  States.  It  is  In  the 
nature  of  such  revolutions  that  the  insurgent 
party  must  acquire  resources,  gather  arms, 
and  create  all  the  other  means  of  its  exist- 
ence, progress,  and  success.  The  Chilians  of 
the  Congressional  faction  found  themselves 
in  great  need  of  arms,  and  would  fain  look 
to  some  foreign  nation  for  a  supply.     In  the 
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party  seceded  from  Congress  only  to  take  up 
urns.  This  party  was  known  in  the  civil 
eonfltct  that  ensued  as  the  Congressional- 
ists,  while  the  upholders  of  the  existing  order 
were  called  Balmacedists.  The  latter  had 
Ipossession  of  the  Government;  but  the  former, 
outside  of  the  great  cities  of  Valparaiso  and 
Santiago,  were  the  more  powerful. 

The  insurrection  against  Balmaceda  gath- 
ered head.  A  Congressional  Junta  was 
formed,  and  a  provisional  government  set  up 


emergency  they  managed  to  get  possesNJon  of 
a  steamship  called  the  Rata,  belonging  to  the 
South  American  Steamship  Company,  and 
went  her  to  the  western  coast  of  the  United 
States  to  purchase  arms. 

The  steamer  came  to  the  harbor  of  San 
Diego,  California,  and  by  the  agency  of  an 
intermediate  vessel  managed  to  secure  a  larg« 
purchase  of  arms,  and  to  get  the  same  trans- 
ferred to  her  own  deck.  At  this  junctnre, 
however,  the  Government,  gaining  informs- 
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tion  of  the  tluDg  done,  ordered  the  detentioD 
of  the  Itata  uotil  her  buainess  sod  deHtina- 
tion  coald  be  known.  A  district  attorney  of 
the  United  States  was  sent  on  board  the  ship, 
which  was  ordered  not  to  leave  the  bay.  In 
defiance  of  this  order,  however,  the  officers  of 
the  M<Ua  Hteamed  out  bj  night  and  got  to 
flea.  The  smugglers  pat  the  officer  of  the 
United  States  in  a  boat,  sent  him  ashore,  and 
disappeared  over  the  Pacific  horizon. 

The  announcement  of  the  escape  of  the 


government  of  the  Revolutionists,  and  the 
latter  consented  to  the  surrender  of  the  Itata 
to  the  authorities  of  our  country.  This  was 
done,  and  the  incident  seemed  for  the  time 
to  have  ended  without  serious  consequences. 
After  the  affair  of  the  Itata,  public  opinion 
in  Chili,  particularly  in  the  cities  of  Santiago 
and  Valparaiso,  turned  strongly  against  the 
United  States.  This  is  said  of  the  senti- 
ments  of  the  Congressional  party.  That 
party  saw  itself  thwarted  in  its  desirrn.  nnd 
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Itata  led  to  vigorous  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Government.  The  United  States  war- 
ship Cftarlest&n  was  ordered  out  in  pursuit 
from  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  The  Itata, 
however,  had  three  days  the  start,  and  it 
could  hardly  be  expected  that  the  Charleston 
would  be  able  to  overhaul  the  fugitive.  The 
latter  made  her  way  to  one  of  the  harbors  of 
Chili,  whither  she  was  pursued  by  the  Charlen- 
ton.  But  the  matter  had  now  come  to  a  protest 
made  by  the  United  States  to  the  provisional 


put  at  fault  by  its  failure  to  secure  the 
wished-for  supply  of  arms,  that  failure  hav- 
ing arisen  through  the  agency  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, However  correct  the  course  of  the 
United  States  may  have  been,  the  Revolu- 
tionists must  needs  be  angered  at  their  dis- 
appointment, and  it  was  natural  for  them  to 
look  henceforth  with  distrust  and  dislike  on 
the  authorities  of  our  country. 

The  public  animosity  centered  about  the 
legation  of  the  United  Sutes  in  Santiago. 
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Hon*  Patrick  Egan,  the  American  minister, 
became  unpopular  with  the  Congressionalists 
because  of  his  supposed  favor  to  the  Balma- 
eedan  Government.  That  Government  still 
stood*  It  was  recognized  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  as  the  Government  de 
jure  and  de  facto  of  ChilL  Egan  must  there- 
fore hold  relations  with  Balmaceda  and  his 
minister  of  foreign  affairs.  He  must  con- 
tinue to  stand  in  with  the  existing  order  until 
some  other  order  should  be  established  in  its 
stead. 

It  appeared  subsequently  that  our  minister 
and  our  Government  misapprehended  the  im- 
portance and  strength  of  the  revolutionary 
movement.  The  Congressionalists  steadily 
gained  ground*  Perhaps  the  revolution 
which  was  progressing  could  not  be  seen  in 
full  magnitude  from  the  position  occupied  by 
our  minister  at  the  Chilian  capital.  At  all 
events  the  Congressional  army  came  on  in 
full  force,  and  soon  pressed  the  Government 
back  to  the  limits  of  the  capital  and  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  that  city.  Affairs  drew 
to  a  crisis.  A  bloody  battle  was  fought  at 
a  place  called  Placilla,  near  Santiago.  The 
Balmacedists  gave  way  before  the  storm. 
The  battle  of  Placilla,  and  a  subsequent  en- 
gagement still  nearer  to  the  capital,  went 
against  them.  The  insurgents  burst  victori- 
ously into  Santiago,  and  the  revolution  ac- 
complished itself  by  the  overthrow  of  the  ex- 
isting Government.  Everything  went  to 
wreck.  Both  Santiago  and  Valparaiso  were 
taken  by  the  revolutionary  party.  The 
Balmacedists  were  fugitives  in  all  directions. 
The  dictator  himself  fled  into  hiding,  and 
presently  made  an  end  by  comipitting  suicide. 

In  such  condition  of  affairs  it  was  natural 
that  the  defeated  partisans  of  the  late  Gov- 
ernment should  take  refuge  in  the  legations 
of  foreign  nations  at  the  capital.  A  minis- 
terial legation  is,  under  international  law,  an 
asylum  for  political  refugees.  At  this  time 
the  official  residences  of  foreign  nations  at 
Santiago,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Great 
Britain,  were  all  crowded  more  or  less  with 
fugitives  flying  thither  for  safety  from  the 
wrath  of  the  successful  Revolutionists.  The 
attitude  of  Great  Britain  from  the  first  had 


been  favorable  to  the  Congressional  party* 
and  it  was  evident  that  that  power  would 
now  stand  in  high  favor  with  the  victors. 

It  chanced  that  the  minister  of  the  United 
States  was  by  birth  an  Irishman.  He  was 
an  Irish  agitator  and  British  refugee,  lately 
naturalized  in  America.  Probably  the  an- 
tagonistic attitude  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  at  the  Chilian  capital  was  at- 
tributable in  part  to  the  nativity  and  political 
principles  of  Egan.  At  all  events,  the  Ameiv 
ican  ministerial  residence  gave  asylum  to 
numbers  of  the  defeated  Balmacedists,  and 
the  triumphant  Revolutionists  grew  more 
and  more  hostile  to  our  Government  and  to 
our  minister  because  they  could  not  get  at 
those  who  were  under  his  protection. 

This  hostility  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
police  guard  and  a  force  of  detectives  around 
the  American  legation.  It  seemed  at  times 
that  the  place  might  be  actually  attacked  and 
taken  by  the  angry  victors  in  the  recent  rev* 
olution.  At  length,  however,  under  the  pro* 
tests  of  our  Grovernment,  the  guards  were 
withdrawn,  and  the  legation  was  freed  from 
surveillance.  Relations  began  to  grow  ami- 
cable once  more,  when  the  difficulties  sud* 
denly  took  another  and  more  serious  form. 

It  happened  at  this  time  that  the  war  ves- 
sels of  several  nations  visited  the  harbor  of 
Valparaiso,  drawn  thither  fey  interest  and  for 
the  sake  of  information  or  the  business  of  the 
respective  navies.  Afnong  the  ships  that 
.  came  was  {he  United  States  war-steamer 
Baltimore.  On  the  16th  of  October,  1891,  a 
hundred  and  seventeen  of  the  under  officers 
and  men,  headed  by  Captain  "W.  S.  Schley 
(afterwards  famous  as  an  officer  in  the  Amer- 
ican navy),  went  on  shore  by  permission,  and 
in  the  usual  way  went  into  the  city  of  Valpa- 
raiso. Most  of  them  visited  a  quarter  of  the 
city  not  reputable  in  character.  It  soon  be- 
came apparent  that  the  ill-informed  enmity 
and  malice  of  the  lower  classes  were  strongly 
excited  at  the  appearance  on  the  streets  of 
the  men  and  uniform  of  the  United  States. 

With  the  approach  of  night,  and  with  appa- 
rent prearrangement,  a  Chilian  mob  rose,  and 
began  an  attack  upon  the  sailors.  The  Ameri- 
cans retreated  and  attempted  to  regain  their 
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ship;  but  the  mob  cloB«d  aroand  them,  throw- 
ing BtoDea,  and  presently,  at  closer  quarters, 
nsing  knives  and  clubs.  Eighteen  of  the 
sailors  nrere  brutally  stabbed  and  beaten,  and 
some  died  from  their  injuries:  The  remain- 
der, leaving  the  wounded  behind  them,  es- 
caped to  the  ship. 

Intelligence  of  this  event  was  at  once  com- 
municated to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  The  country  was  greatly  excited 
over  the  outrage,  and  pri;parations  were  be- 
gun for  war.  I'be  Navy  Department  was 
ordered  to  prepare  several  vessels  for  the 
Chilian  coast.    The  great  warship   Oregon 


ended  by  instructing  Montt  to  let  the  contenU 
of  the  jiote  be  known!  This  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  auother  communication  from  Seftor 
Matta,  demanding  the  recall  of  Patrick  Egan 
from  the  Chilian  capital,  as pernonu  not)  ^o^tj 
to  the  Government.  But  he  failed  to  specify 
the  particular  qualities  or  acts  in  the  Amer- 
ican minister  which  made  him  unacceptable. 
The  publication  of  these  two  notes  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis.  The  President,  through 
the  proper  authorities,  demanded  that  the 
offensive  note  of  Matta  be  withdrawn,  that 
the  demand  for  the  recall  of  Egan  be  recon- 
sidered, and  that  reparation  for  the  insults 
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Uid  two  others  were  equipped,  manned,  and 
directed  to  the  Pacific  shores  of  South  Amer- 
ica. The  President  immediately  directed  the 
American  minister  at  Santiago  to  demand 
explanation,  apology,  and  reparation  for  the 
insult  and  crime  committed  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  The  Chilian 
authorities  began  to  temporize  with  the  situ* 
atioD.  A  tedious  investigation  of  the  riot 
was  undertaken  in  the  courts  of  Santiago, 
resulting  in  an  inconsequential  verdict. 

Meanwhile,  Seftor  M.  A.  Matta,  Chilian 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  added  fuel 
to  the  flame  by  transmitting  an  offensive 
eommunication  to  Sefior  Pedro  Montt,  rep- 
resentative of  the  Chilian  Government  at 
Washington,  in  which  he  reflected  on  the 
Preffldent  of  the  United  States,  accused  our 
Goverament  of  falsehood,  attacked  Egan,  and 


and  wrongs  done  to  the  crew  of  the  BaUi- 
more  be  made  with  ample  apology  and 
salute  to  the  American  flag  by  the  Chilian 
government.  Answers  to  these  demands 
were  again  delayed,  and  on  the  25th  of  Jan- 
nary,  1892,  the  President  sent  an  elaborate 
message  to  Congress,  laying  before  that  body 
an  account  of  the  difficulties,  and  recommend- 
ing such  action  as  might  be  deemed  necessary 
to  uphold  the  honor  of  the  United  States. 
For  a  single  day  it  looked  like  war. 

Scarcely.however,  had  the  President's  mes- 
sage been  delivered  to  Congress,  when  the 
Chilian  Government,  receding  from  its  high- 
toned  manner  of  offense  and  arrogance,  sent, 
through  its  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  a 
j>aper  of  full  apology  for  the  wrongs  done, 
and  offering  to  submit  the  affair  of  the  Bal- 
timore to  arbitration  of  some  friendly  power. 
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The  offensive  not«  of  Sefior  Matta  was  un- 
eonditioaally  withdrawn.  The  demand  for 
the  removal  of  Egan  was  recalled,  and,  in- 
deed, all  reasonable  points  in  the  contention 
of  the  PresidcDt  freely  and  fully  conceded. 
The  crisis  broke  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
apology  of  Chili  had  been  received,  and,  like 
tbe  recent  difficulty  with  Italy  over  the  New 
Orleans  massacre,  the  imbroglio  passed  with* 
out  further  alann  or  portent  of  war. 

By  the  enactment  of  the  McKinley  Bill, 
eertaia  kinds  of  industry  in  the  United  States 
were  niade  prosperous  to  a  degree;  other  in- 


live,  but  also  the  reciprocal  features  of  Ham 
McEioleylaw.  Between  the  10th  and  80A 
of  March,  commercial  treaties  were  framed 
between  the  United  States  on  the  one  side* 
and  France,  Spain,  and  several  of  the  Central 
and  South  American  States  on  the  otherside, 
covering  the  principle  of  reciprocity  in  ib* 
future  trade  of  our  country  with  the  oatJoM 
referred  to. 

These  measures  were  tbe  last  important 
civil  acts  of  the  administration  of  Harrison. 
The  spring  of  1692  brought  aronndonoe  more 
the  crisis  of  a  Presidential  election.    As  the 
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tiustries  were  disparaged  and  retarded.  Tbe 
act  was  the  ultimate  exprct^sion  of  tbe  high- 
protective  policy.  Never  before  in  a  time  of 
peace  had  a  civilized  nation  adopted  such  a 
schedule  of  discriminating  duties  on  imports. 
The  opponents  of  the  measure  denounced  it 
as  not  only  unwarrantable,  but  also  unconsti- 
tutional. An  action  was  made  against  the 
measure,  and  the  canse  was  carried  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  By  that 
august  tribunal  the  act  was  tested,  and  on 
the  29th  of  February,  1892,  was  declared  to 
be  constitutional.  Meanwhile,  measures  had 
been  taken  to  carry  out,  not  only  the  protec- 


time  approached,  the  conditions  that  were  to 
determine  the  contest  became  interesting  and 
involved.  James  G.  Blaine,  Secretary  of 
State,  had  without  doubt  been  anxious  for 
many  years  to  reach  the  Presidential  chair. 
His  abilities  for  the  exalted  place  were  ac- 
knowledged even  by  his  political  opponents 
— this,  too,  while  many  of  hie  political  friends 
doubted  his  temper. 

The  sequel  showed  that  disease  had  already 
attacked  this  remarkable  personage,  and 
marked  the  end  of  his  career.  During  hii 
incumboncy  as  Secretary  of  State,  he  had 
been  much  harried  by  politicians,  great  and 
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tnially  to  become  the  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  1892.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that 
bis  influence  in  procuring  the  incongruous^ 
clause  in  favor  of  reciprocity  in  the  McKin- 
ley  Bill  had  furnished  to  the  Republican 
party  its  only  chance  of  success  in  the  im- 
pending election. 

As  the  time  for  the  nominating  Conven- 
tions drew  near,  Blaine — now  a  sick  man — 
was  more  and  more  annoyed  by  both  enemies 
and  friends.  His  position  in  the  Cabinet, 
when  the  President  himself  w^  a  candidate 
for  renomination,  placed  him  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage. The  Secretary  had  announced 
that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate.  His  friends, 
however,  continued  to  say  that  they  had  a 
right  to  nominate  him  if  they  desired  to  do 
eo. 

In  the  meantime,  the  army  of  office-holders, 
numerous  and  strong,  had  rallied  for  the  re- 
nomination  of  Harrison.  Suddenly,  on  the 
ad  of  June,  within  four  days  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Republican  National  Convention  at 
Minneapolis,  Blaine  resigned  from  the  Cabi- 
net. His  note  to  the  President,  and  that  of 
the  latter  to  him,  were  severely  formal.  The 
National  Convention  met.  Harrison  was  put 
in  nomination,  and  so  was  Blaine;  but  the 
•trength  of  the  latter  had  now  turned  to 
weakness.  Prejudice  had  arisen  against  him. 
The  office-holding  following  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  Convention  was  able  to  cry  out 
many  things  reflecting  on  the  conduct  and 
political  character  of  the  late  Secretary. 
Benjamin  Harrison  was  easily  renominated; 
the  small  vote  of  Blaine  melted  away,  and 
his  star  sank  behind  the  horizon.  For  Vice- 
President,  Whitelaw  Reid,  late  minister  to 
France,  was  nominated  in  place  of  Levi  P. 
Morton,  whose  name  was  not  offered  to  the 
Convention. 

The  Republican  platform  declared  for  the 
policy  of  protection,  with  the  principle  of 
reciprocity  added;  for  bimetallism,  with  the 
provision  that  the  parity  of  values  of  gold 
and  silver  should  be  maintained.  There 
should  be  an  unrestricted  ballot.  The  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  should  be  advanced  and  de- 
fended. The  immigration  of  oriminalB  and 
paupers  and  laborers  under  oontraot  should 


be  forbidden.  The  policy  of  Home  Rule  in 
Ireland  deserved  the  sympathy  of  Americans; 
and  the  persecution  of  the  Russian  Jews  was  . 
declared  a  barbarity.  The  proposed  ship 
canal  of  Nicaragua  should  be  controlled  by 
the  United  States.  Reasonable  governmental 
aid  should  be  given  to  the  oncoming  World's 
Columbian  Exposition. 

On  the  21st  of  June,  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  met  in  Chicago.  Many 
desultory  and  threatening  movements  had 
been  made  in  the  Democratic  party  to  prevent 
the  nomination  of  Grover  Cleveland,  who  was 
now  for  the  third  time  recommended  by  a 
tremendous  following  for  the  Presidency. 
But  this  opposition  could  not  organize  itself 
— though  backed  by  the  powerful  influence 
of  Senator  David  B.  Hill,  of  New  York — ^and 
was  impotent  to  prevent  the  success  of  the 
favorite.  That  remarkable  personage  was 
again  nominated  for  the  Presidency,  and 
with  him,  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  of  Illinois,  for 
the  Vice-Preside ncv. 

The  Democratic  platform  declared  alle* 
giance  to  the  Jeff  ersonian  principles  of  govern* 
ment.  Centralization  of  political  power  was 
deprecated.  Federal  control  of  elections  was 
denounced,  as  was  also  that  ^'sham"  reci* 
procity  which  had  joined  itself  with  the 
pernicious  doctrine  of  protection.  The  laws 
should  be  enforced.  Trusts  should  be  con- 
trolled. Silver  should  be  coined  freely  with 
gold,  but  with  parity  of  value.  Civil  service 
should  be  promoted.  The  Chinese,  paupers, 
and  contract  laborers  should  be  prevented 
from  immigration  to  the  United  States.  The 
tax  on  State  banks  should  be  repealed.  Sol- 
diers should  be  pensioned,  popular  education 
favored,  railroad  employees  protected  by  law, 
the  "sweating  system"  abolished,  employ* 
ment  of  children  in  factories  prohibited,  and 
sumptuary  laws  opposed. 

The  National  Convention  of  the  Prohibit 
tionists  was  held  in  Cincinnati,  beginning  on 
the  30th  of  June.  General  John  Bidwell,  o^ 
California,  was  nominated  for  President,  and 
J.  B.  Cranfill,  of  Texas,  for  Vice-President. 
The  platform  declared  for  laws  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  liquor-traffic,  demanded  equal 
suffrage  for  women,  and  governmental  ooS' 
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trol  of  railroads  and  telegrapbs;  restriction 
«f  immigration,  suppression  of  Bpcculation  in 
margina,  free  coinage  of  silver  at  existing 
ratio,  aud  an  increase  in  the  volnme  of  money; 
tariff  for  revenue,  and  proi>er  protection 
against  the  influence  of  foreign  nations. 

The  National  Convention  of  the  People's 
party  assembled  at  Omaha  on  the  4tb  of  July. 
The  numbers  in  attendance  and  the  enthusi- 
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asm  showed  conclusively  a  great 
the  following  of  this  patty,  which  now  began 
to  be  designated  ae  Populists.  The  platform 
declared  in  favor  of  the  union  of  the  labor 
forces  of  the  Vnited  States  in  a  common 
cause  against  corporate  power;  demanded 
governmental  control  of  railroads,  telegraph, 
and  public  corporations;  demanded  also  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  existing  ratio, 
ttod  an  increase  in  the  circulating  medium; 


also  an  income  tax;  also  a  system  of  Goven^ 
ment  savings  banks;  also  opposition  to  own- 
ership of  lands  by  aliens  and  corporations. 
On  this  platform,  General  James  B.  Weaver, 
of  Iowa,  for  President,  and  Judge  James  B. 
Field,  of  Virginia,  for  Vice-President,  were 
nominated.  With  this  personnel  s^nA  undei 
these  respective  political  banners  the  parties 
to  the  contest  went  to  the  people  in  the 
campaign  of  1KB2. 

About  the  time  of  the  Ifa- 
tional  conventions  in  this  yeai 
began  the  distressing  series  of 
events  which,  with  increasing 
volume,  widened  into  all  de- 
partments of  American  indus- 
try, blasting  the  fruits  of  labor, 
)  and  indicating  in  the  industrial 
society  of  the  United  States  the 
existence  of  profound  and  dan- 
gerous vices.  On  the  30th  of 
June,  the  managers  of  the  great 
iron  works  at  Homestead,  a 
short  distance  from  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  apprehending  a 
strike  of  their  operatives  on  ac- 
count of  a  reduction  of  wages, 
declared  a  lockout,  and  closed 
the  establishment.  This  was 
said  to  be  done  nnder  the  "ne- 
cessity of  making  repairs,"  and 
the  like  ;  but  the  dullest  could 
not  fail  to  understand  the  true 
intention  of  the  corporation. 

The  operatives  assumed    a 
threatening  attitude  ;  and  the 
managers  sent  secretly  to  the 
Pinkctton  detective  agency  at 
Chicago  for  a  force  to  protect 
the   works.    A  large   body  of 
armed  men  was  sent  with  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting  the   same    secretly  into  the  works   to 
defend  the  establishment.    As  the  boat  beai^ 
ing  the  Pinkerton  force  came  near  to  Home- 
stead, it  was  fired  on  by  the  strikers,  and  » 
battle  ensued,  in  which  ten  strikers  and  four 
detectives  were  killed,  A  very  large  number 
of  the  latter  were  wounded  on  the  boat,  and 
the  whole  were  driven  away.    The  strikers 
gained  possession  of   the  works;  the  civil 
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anthorities  were  powerless,  and  an  appeal 
was  iDdde  to  the  governor  of  the  State. 

'Lite  JPennsylvaDia  National  Guard,  to  the 
Dumber  of  8,500,  was  called  out,  under  proc- 
lamatioD  of  the  governor.  On  the  13th  of 
July,  a  militaiy  occupation  was  established 
at  Homestead,  and  was  maintained  for  several 
weeks.  The  restoration  of  order 
was  extremely  difScult.  The 
leaders  of  the  strike  were  ar- 
rested. Superintendent  Frick 
of  the  iron  works  wae  attacked 
by  an  anarchist,  who  attempted 
to  assassinate  bim  in  his  office. 
At  length,  under  the  necessity 
which  the  social  status  has  to 
maintain  itself,  order  was  en- 
forced by  law  and  by  the  power 
of  the  military.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  miners  of  the  CtBur 
d'Alene  mining  region,  in  far-off  . 
Idaho,  rose  against  a  body  of 
non-union  workingmen  who 
bad  been  introduced  into  the 
mines,  kilted  many,  and  drove 
away  the  remainder.  Railroad 
bridges  and  other  property  were 
destroyed,  and  a  reign  of  terror 
established.  It  was  not  until 
the  17th  of  July  that  military 
rule  prevailed  over  the  rioters, 
whose  leaders  were  arrested  and 
imprisoned. 

In  a  short  time,  a  dreadful 
scene  of  violence  was  enacted  at 
Buffalo,  New  York.    A  strike 
occurred  of  the   switchmen  of 
the  Erie    and   Lehigh    Valley 
Railway    at    that    city.      The 
attempt   was  made  to  put  the 
atrikere  down,  whereupon  they 
attacked    the    loaded    freight- 
trains  standing  on  the  side-tracks,  and  burned 
the  cars  by  hundreds.    The  whole  National 
Guard  of  New  York  was,  on  the  18th  of  Au- 
gust, summoned  to  the  scene.    The  strikers 
were  overawed  or  dispersed.     On  the  24th 
of  the  month  a  settlement  was  reached,  and 
the  switchmen  who  had  begun  the  strike  re- 
turned, as  far  as  possible,  to  their  duties. 


About  this  time,  an  alarm  came  frem  the 
approach  of  cholera.  That  dreadful  disease 
had  broken  out  at  Hamburg,  and  had  deso- 
lated the  city.  The  malady  spread  to  Ant- 
werp, Bremen,  and  Havre,  and  found,  even 
in  London  and  Liverpool,  a  few  points  of  in- 
fection.    On  the  3l8t  of  Augiint,  the  steamer 
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Moravia  arrived  at  New  York  from  Ham- 
burg, bearing  the  disease.  The  vessel  was 
quarantined  in  the  lower  bay.  Proclamation 
was  made  by  the  President  requiring  all  ships 
from  infected  ports  to  he  detained  outside 
the  danger-line  for  twenty  days.  A  'ew 
other  steamers  beside  the  Moraoia  arrived 
with  cholera  on  board,  and  the  authorities  ol 
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New  York  were  obliged  to  contend  with  the 
disease  until  the  coming  of  the  cold  weather. 
In  due  time,  the  Presidential  election  was 
held.  Though  the  followere  of  Harrison  had 
been  able  to  force  his  reno  mi  nation,  they 
were  not  able  to  flecnre  his  re-election.  Every- 
thing went  overwhelmingly  against  the  Re- 
publican partyt  and  mostly  in  favor  of  the 
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Democrats.  Of  the  electoral  votes,  Cleve- 
land received  277,Harrison  145,  and  Weaver 
83.  Of  the  representatives  in  Congress 
elected,  217  were  Democrats,  128  Hepubli' 
eans,  and  8  Populists.  The  popular  vote 
showed  for  Cleveland  and  Stevenscn.  6,564,- 
685;  for  Harrison  and  Reid,  6,172,343;  for 
Weaver  and  Field,  1,040,600;  for  Bidwell 


and  Cranfill,  723,314.  Thus,  by  a  remarkable 
change  frou  the  verdict  of  1868,  the  defeated 
candidate  of  that  year  was  restored  to  the 
Presidency  by  a  popular  plurality  of  nearly 
four  hundred  thousand  votes. 

The  date  now  arrived  for  the  oelebratiok 
in  the  United  States  of  the  Fourth  Centen* 
nial  of  the  Discovery  of  America  by  Colum- 
bus.   The  .other  nations  con- 
ceded    to    our     countfy    and 
people  the  honor  of  holding  a 
World's  Columbian  Expositioa 
as  a  jubilee  and  commemora- 
tion of  the  giving  of  these  con- 
tinents to  mankind  by  the  maa 
of  Genoa,  in  the  years  1492-93. 
When  the  demand  for  sncli 
a    fitting   observance    of   the 
great   event    became    urgent^ 
cities  began  to  contend  for  the 
honor,  and  Congress  signified  a 
willingness  to  hear  the  claimt 
and  proposals  of  contestants, 
Washington  City,  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  entered 
the  lists  to  secure  the  location, 
.  each  with  an  agreement  to  pro- 
vide suitable  grounds  and  raise 
by  subscription    the   sum  of 
$5,000,000  with  which  to  erect 
buildings    for     the    purpose. 
Chicago  submitted  her  claimi 
with    an    agreement  to    raise 
(10,000,000  for  the  Exposition.- 
Each  city  sent  delegations  of 
prominent    citizens   to    press 
their  respective  claims  before 
Congress.     A    decisive    vote, 
after  eight  ballots,  was  reached 
by  that  body  on  February  S4, 
18B0,  the   result  being  as  fol- 
lows:  For  Chicago,  157;  f(W 
Kew  York,   107 ;    for  St.  Louis,  25 ;    for 
Washington   City,    18.     It  was  thus  deters 
mined  by  a  very  decisive  majority  that  the 
Fair  should  be  held  in  Chicago,  and  the  lead* 
ing  citizens  of  that  city  took  the  prelimiBi 
ary  steps  for  forming  an  organization  uodu 
the  laws  of  Illinois,  taking  as  a  title,  "The 
Worid's  Columbian  Exposition  of  1882." 
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On  the  2Sth  of  April,  Congress  passed,  and 
^e  President  approved,  an  act  entitled,  "Ad 
*ct  to  provide  for  celebrating  the  four  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  discover;  of  Amer- 
ica hy  Christopher  Columbus,  by  holding  an 
intematioual  exhibition  of  arts,  induutriea, 
manufactures,  aod  the  products  of  the  soil, 
mine,  and  sea,  in  the  city  of  Chicago."  The 
act  alao  created  the  World's  Columbian  Com- 


the  service  on  the  juries  of  award  and  ia 
conduct  of  the  Exposition.  A  woman's  da> 
partment  was  created  by  act  of  Congresa, 
and  a  board  of  lady  managers  was  appointed 
by  the  President,  iu  pursuance  of  the  creat- 
ing act.  There  was  also  appointed  a  board 
of  control  and  management  of  the  Govern- 
ment exhibit,  as  well  as  superintendents  of 
the  fifteen  departments  into  which  ihe  Expo- 
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tnission,  thus  establishing  the  legal  title  of 
the  enterprise.  At  the  same  time  it  was  pro- 
vided by  a  supplemental  act  that  a  dedica- 
tion of  the  Exposition  buildings,  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies,  should  take  place  October 
12,  13,  and  14,  1892.  Five  days  later  the 
Chicago  Columbian  Corporation  effected  a 
permanent  organization,  and  the  bui«iness  of 
promoting  the  great  Exposition  was  begun. 
One  particular  feature  was  the  recognition 
of  women  in  full  fellowship  with  men   in 


sition  was  divided.  The  President  also  ap- 
pointed commissioners  of  the  Fair  for  the 
several  States;  and  on  the  24th  of  December, 
1890,  be  issued  a  proclamation  officially  in- 
viting all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Exposition. 

The  inaugural  ceremonies  provided  for 
were  in  two  parts — those  to  be  observed  in 
the  dedication  of  the  buildings  of  the  great 
Exposition  to  be  given  in  October,  1892;  and 
those  attendant  upon  the  formal  <n>e?»'r.g  to 
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vititors,  in  May,  1893.  It  had  been  the  origi- 
nal intention  (and  invitations  to  distinguiehed 
people  throughout  America  were  issued  to 
that  effect)  to  dedicate  the  buildings  with 
imposing  ceremontea  on, the  11th,  I'ith,  and 
13th  of  October,  But  considerable  delay  at- 
tended the  construction  of  the  buildings,  and 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  postpone  the  dedi- 
cation until  the  2l8t  of  the  month,  which  was 
accordingly  done;  and  invitations  announc- 
ing this  fact  were  issued  in  August,  1893. 

The  preliminary  steps  of  the  organization 
having  been  completed,  and  the  necessary 


ings  according  to  the  conceptions  of  tbe  ptD> 
jectors,  and  an  appeal  to  Uoiigrcss  was  mada 
for  additional  aid.  The  apptication  was  bit« 
terly  opposed  by  a  large  number  of  influen- 
tial members,  and  upon  a  vote  the  scheme 
was  defeated.  But  a  compromise  was 
reached  by  which  the  Government  agreed  to 
issue  BouveDir  coins,  of  the  value  of  fifty 
cents  eacli,  to  the  amount  of  t3,500,000;  and 
these  were  turned  over  at  their  face  value  to 
the  World's  Fair  directors,  who  were  privi- 
leged to  dispose  of  them  at  whatever  advaiH 
tage  they  could  obt^n.     Shrerd  8peotilat0l% 
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oommittees  appointed,  the  World's  Fair  Cor- 
poration selected  as  a  site  best  adapted  for 
the  Exposition  and  buildings  a  tract  of  663 
acres,  occupied  by  Jackson  Park  and  Mid- 
way Plaisance,  two  of  the  principal  Chicago 
parks.  These  had  a  lake  frontage  of  a  mile 
and  a  half.  A  selection  of  tbe  site  was  fol- 
lowed with  the  opening  of  subscriptions,  by 
which  the  sum  of  $4,600,000  was  secured 
upon  the  personal  pledges  of  2i-.3T4  persons, 
to  which  amount  $5,000,000  was  <idded  by 
an  issue  of  jChicago  city  bonds. 

This  enormous  sum,  however,  was  found 
to  be  inadequate  for  a  proper  preparation  of 
the  grounds  and  ooiiBtruetion  of  the  build- 


recognizing  the  demand  that  would  be  made 
for  the  souvenir  coins,  submitted  variooa 
bids  for  the  entire  issue,  one  of  which  wae 
finally  accepted,  by  which  the  Association 
hoped  to  realize  $5,000,000,  or  double  the 
face  value  of  the  coins.  This  targe  increase 
to  the  original  fund  encouraged  the  dtrecl«ry 
to  carry  out  all  the  designs  for  buildings  and 
improvements  which  they  had  conceived. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  grounds  !■ 
Jackson-  Park  was  unimproved,  and  lay 
in  large  depressions,  which  required  a  great 
amount  of  filling.  The  waterways  had  to  be 
dredged,  bo  as  to  admit  sailing  craft  through 
the  devioua  channels  of  a  lagoon.     Half  a 
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million  dollars  were  spent  in  accomplishing 
this  work,  while  as  mnch  more  was  expended 
on  landscape  gardening,  fountains,  observa- 
lories,  statuary,  etc  This  outlay  of  a  million 
dollars  was  but  the  beginning  of  the  cost  of 
the  total  improvements  amounting  to  about 
$25,000,000. 

With  the  coming  of  October  12,  1892, 
nearly  every  town  within  the  United  States 
celebrated  the  quadricentennial  of  the  Ameri- 
can discovery  with  some  form  of  jubilation. 
Special  preparations  on  a  gigantic  scale  were 
made  by  New  York  City  for  an  observance 
of  the  day.  To  prevent  the  threatened  con- 
flict between  the  celebration  and  the  dedica- 
tion of  buildings  at  Chicago,  Senator  Hill,  of 
New  York,  introduced  a  resolution  to  post- 
pone the  dedicatory  ceremonies  of  the 
World^s  Columbian  Exposition  until  October 
filst,  and  this  measure  was  adopted  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  New  York  exerted 
herself  to  make  her  celebration  memorable 
for  its  magnificence.  The  ceremony  began 
on  Monday,  October  10th,  with  a  parade  of 
■chool  children,  in  which  there  were  25,000 
hi  line;  the  procession  passed  in  review  be- 
fore President  Cleveland  and  the  New  York 
State  officers. 

On  the  following  day,  interest  was  intensi- 
fied by  a  grand  naval  parade  in  the  harbor  of 
New  York,  participated  in  by  the  fleets  of 
nine  great  nations,  affording  one  of  the  most 
imposing  spectacles  of  modem  times.  The 
dty  was  thronged  with  visitors  as  never  be- 
fore; the  decorations  cost  $1,000,000,  and 
were  of  regal  splendor.  The  shore  of  the 
bay  was  lined  with  excited  spectators,  who 
stood  for  hours  watching  with  unabated  in- 
terest the  lines  of  ships  that  steamed  in 
golemn  procession  from  Gravesend  Bay  to 
the  foot  of  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth 
Street.  A  perfect  day  bathed  the  city  with 
sunshine,  while  a  refreshing  breeze  invigor- 
ated the  spectators.  A  grander*  sight  had 
not  been  witnessed  since  the  Spanish  Armada 
sailed  out  of  Lisbon,  in  1588,  with  the  vain 
hope  of  subjugating  the  British  Isles. 

As  early  as  the  18th  of  October  the  crowds 
from  every  part  of  the  earth  began  to  pour 
Into  Chicago.    There  had  gathered  no  fewer 


than  one  million  visitors.  Never  before  in 
history  had  so  many  people  assembled  on  a 
festal  occasion.  The  pent-up  enthusiasm  of 
a  century  broke  in  a  tidal  wave.  Four  hun* 
dred  years,  with  their  blessings  and  marvel- 
ous progress,  Kere  to  receive  the  offering  of 
a  world's  applause,  and  be  remembered  with 
libations  of  gratitude. 

The  dedicatory  festivities  began  on  the 
eveniog  of  the  19th,  with  an  inaugural  re» 
ception,  banquet,  and  ball,  at  the  Auditoriunu 
Four  thousand  invitations  were  issued  to  the 
most  prominent  personages  in  America,  and 
to  the  representatives  of  foreign  powers. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  was  un- 
able to  be  present  owing  to  the  fatal  illness 
of  Mrs.  Harrison,  and  the  duties  which  hm 
was  expected  to  perform  were  devolved  upon 
Vice-President  Morton.  A  more  distin* 
guished  gathering  was  never  known  among 
men,  and  the  wealth  of  ornamentation  was  in 
harmony  with  the  beauty  and  importance  of 
the  assemblage.  The  Cabinet,  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  diplomatic  corps,  governors, 
army  officers,  mayors  of  leading  cities. 
World's  Fair  officials,  and  the  fairest  women 
in  the  land,  were  gathered  at  the  banquet. 
The  reception  and  ball  were  given  in  the 
Auditorium,  but  the  banquet  was  spread  on 
the  top  floor  of  the  adjoining  Studebaker 
Building,  which  had  been  made  an  annex  by 
cutting  arched  passages  connecting  it  with 
the  AuditoriuHL 

Thursday,  October  20th,  was  appointed  as 
a  day  of  parade.  Fully  one  hundred  thousand 
men  were  in  line.  Uniforms  were  worn  by 
man^  of  the  marching  bodies.  The  crowds 
that  viewed  the  spectacle  were  almost  infinite. 
^The  sidewalks  along  the  entire  line  were 
thronged  with  humanity.  Chicago  on  the 
day  succeeding  was  densely  crowded  in  all 
her  avenues,  hotels,  and  conveyances.  This* 
was  the  day  set  apart  for  dedicating  the 
World's  Fair  buildings.  Michigan  Avenue 
and  lake  front .  were  soon  thronged  with 
people.  The  nodding  plumes  of  advancing 
cavalrymen  were  seen  toward  the  south,  fol- 
lowed by  troop  after  troop,  wheeling  into 
line,  and  forming  in  front  o^he  Auditorium, 
where  they  were  ioined  by  tour  batteries  of 
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aitilleiy.  The  regulars  were  an  escort  to 
the  Vice-President,  Cabinet,  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  other  dignitaries  of 
Church  and  State,  who  were  to  take  part  in 
the  exercises.  Every  adjacent  street  was 
lined  with  carriages,  waiting  for  the  distin- 
guished occupants;  twenty  rounds  from  the 
batteries  was  the  signal  for  the  great  march 
to  begin. . 

The  procession  moved  southward,  with 
General  Nelson  A.  Miles  and  his  staff  at  the 
head  of  a  company  of  cavalrymen,  whose 
yellow  plumes,  bright  uniforms,  and  brilliant 
caparisons,  rendered  the  scene  one  of  great 
spirit.  Following  these  was  a  mounted  mili- 
tary band  leading  a  troop  of  cavalry  in  a 
solid  line  twelve  deep.  These  in  turn  pre- 
ceded a  troop  of  white  cavalry  and  Indian 
and  colored  dragoons,  while  behind  was  a 
regular  battery,  followed  by  a  section  of  the 
National  Guard,  preceding  sixty  Toledo 
cadets  on  bicycles.  In  the  rear  was  a  long 
line  of  carriages  bearing  the  distinguished 
personages  that  were  to  officiate  in  the  dedi- 
cation, led  by  Vice-President  Morton,  who 
was  accompanied  by  President  Palmer,  of 
the  World's  Fair  Commission.  Then  came 
other  carriages  filled  with  Cabinet  members, 
judges,  governors,  and  World's  Fair  officials, 
the  whole  forming  a  procession  more  than  a 
mile  in  length. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  invitations 
had  been  issued,  admitting  the  holders  to  the 
Building  of  Manufactures;  seats  were  pro- 
vided for  120,000  persons,  and  every  seat  was 
occupied.  The  dedicatory  .exercises  were, 
perhaps,  the  most  imposing  ever  witnessed, 
and  the  enthusiasm  was  unbounded.  The 
night  jubilee  consisted  of  the  grandest  dis- 
play of  fireworks  that  the  world  had  ever 
seen.  Three  exhibitions  were  arranged  to 
take  place  simultaneously  in  Washington 
Park  on  the  south,  Lincoln  Park  on  the 
north,  and  Garfield  Park  on  the  west  side, 
each  display  being  a  counterpart  of  the  other, 
and  the  programs  identical.  It  was  estimated 
that  more  than  half  a  million  people  were 
witnesses  of  the  three  displays. 

One  of  the  most  novel  and  interesting 
pieces  was  a  representation  of  the  American 


flag  floating  in  the  sky  ai  a  heiglU  of  2,000 
feet  I  The  flag  was  300  feet  in  length,  and 
presented  a  design  never  before  attempted 
in  atrial  work.  It  was  attached  to  a  balloon^ 
under  the  control  of  Professor  Baldwin,  the 
aeronaut,  who  carried  it  to  the  required  alti- 
tude, and  then  lighted  the  fuse  connected 
with  the  flag.  A  marvelous  thing  followed. 
Almost  instantly  the  banner  spread  itself  like 
a  canopy,  and,  taking  fire,  burned  for  five 
minutes  with  all  its  colors  intensified,  thus 
affording  a  spectacle  of  grandeur  that  had 
never  been  exceeded  at  any  pyrotechnic  ex* 
hibition. 

The  ceremonies  of  dedication  concluded  on 
Friday,  October  21st.  The  immense  crowds 
of  people  that  had  come  to  Chicago  from 
every  point  of  the  compass,  began  to  depart. 
The  crowds  in  the  stations  on  Saturday  night 
were  yery  great,  yet  the  accommodations  ap* 
peared  to  be  ample,  as  they  had  been  in  the 
city  during  the  several  days  of  the  celebra* 
tion.  Every  expression  was  a  congratulation 
or  plaudit  for  the  magnificent  sights  the 
people  had  witnessed,  and  with  which  the 
Nation  had  been  inspired. 

The  interval  between  the  dedication  of  the 
buildings  for  the  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion at  Chicago  and  the  opening  of  that  Ex- 
position in  the  f  ollbwing  May  was  filled  with 
the  Presidential  election,  with  the  excitements 
consequent  thereon,  and  with  the  change  of 
administration,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1893. 

The  victorious  Democratic  party  agam 
went  into  power,  not  only  in  the  Executive 
Department,  but  in  both  branches  of  Con- 
gress. In  the  Senate,  however,  the  majority 
of  that  party  was  so  small  and  unstable  as  to 
make  uncertain  any  measures  other  than 
thQse  upon  which  there  was  complete  har- 
mony of  opinion.  President  Cleveland  went 
back  to  the  White  House  with  a  tremendous 
support  from  the  people  at  large,  and  only  a 
modified  support  from  his  own  party. 

The  new  Cabinet  was  constituted  as  fol- 
lows: Secretary  of  State,  Walter  Q.  Gresham, 
of  Illinois;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  John 
G.  Carlisle,  of  Kentucky;  Secretary  of  War, 
Daniel  S.  Lamont,  of  New  York;  Secretary 
ot  the  >l8vy,  Hilary  S.  Herbert,  of  Alabama; 
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Seoretaiy  of  the  Interior,  Hoke  Smith,  of 
Georgia;  Poetmaater-General,  Wilson  S.  Bis- 
fiell,  of  New  York;  Secretaty  of  Agriculture, 
J.  S.  Morton,  of  Nebraska;  Attorney-General, 
Richard  Olney,  of  Massachnsetts, 

1q  the  President's  inaugural  address,  he 
followed  the  obvious  lines  of  his  well-known 
policy.  He  dwelt  in  particular  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  complete  reform  in  the  reveane 
system  of  the  United  States,  urging  upon 
CoDgress  the  daty  of  sabstituting  for  high 


and  more  humane  aspect  of  civiliEation.  Oa 
the  3lBt  of  May,  1893,  the  World's  Colnna* 
bian  Exposition  was  opened,  amid  salvos  of 
exultation,  by  President  Cleveland,  who 
pressed  ah  electric  button  and  set  all  the  im- 
mense  machinery  in  motioo.  The  firing  of 
cannon,  the  waving  of  flags,  the  playing  of 
bauds,  were  the  vehement  manifestationa 
of  the  general  rejoicing.  The  roarvelona 
"White  City"  of  architectural  splendors 
now  presented  &  Bight-  that  was  dazzUngly 
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protection  the  policy  of  customs-dutiea  for 
revenue,  with  only  such  incidental  protective 
features  as  might  appear  in  the  nature  of  the 
case.  From  the  very  beginning,  however,  it 
waa  manifest  that  the  adoption  of  the  new 
policy  was  to  be  hampered  and  impeded  by 
every  kind  of  cross-purpose  known  to  legisla- 
tive bodies,  and  in  particular  by  the  interests 
of  those  who  were  the  representatives  of  the 
protected  industries. 

From  this  condition  of  civil  and  political 
iSEiurs,  the  attention  and  interest  of  the  peo- 
ple were  soon  fortunately  directed  to  another 


beautiful  To  the  visitor  it  seemed  a  dream 
of  Oriental  magnificence,  affording  sncb  an 
object  lesson  of  energy,  capacity,  and  genioi 
as  no  other  country  had  Kver  revealed. 

It  was  quite  two  months  after  the  opening, 
however,  before  the  disturbing  sounds  of 
saw,  hammer,  and  rumbling  wagons  ceased. 
The  unsightly  scaffolding  was  at  length  re* 
moved;  all  the  exhibits  were  disposed,  and 
the  gigantic  Fair  was  presented  in  its  pei^ 
fected  and  symmetrical  grandeur.  No  trans- 
formation scene  was  ever  more  extraordinary 
than  that  which  revealed  Jackson  Park  ooa* 
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verted  ttota  a  vild,  eemi-chaotio  ooveit  of 
tangled  braehwood  and  noxioas  marsh  into 
a  Heliopolis  of  splendor,  made  beautiful  by 
ths  sablimest  arts  tbat  ever  fonnd  expression. 
The  Ifannfactares  and  Liberal  Arts 
Building  held  its  proud  position  as  the  most 
imposing  stractare  ever  reared  on  earth.     It 


oocupied  an  area  of  more  than  thirty  acres, 
lifting  its  imperious  lowers  to  an  altitude  of 
250  feet.  But  though  excelling  in  propor- 
tions, the  Manufactures  Building  held  no 
other  pre-eminence  above  the  many  other 
structures  in  Jackson  Park.  So  varied,  so 
select,  so  excellent,  so  beautiful,  so  artistic, 
and  so  gigantic  were  these  edifices  that  all 


the  wealth  of  the  globe  seemed  to  be  her* 
gathered  and  exposed  as  the  axpressifxi  of 

peace  triumphant. 

The  architecture  of  many  of  the  boildinga 
shoved  a  vido  range  of  treatment;  yet  in  the 
style  and  grouping  there'was  a  remarkable 
harmony — a  blending  of  color  and  design  aa 
charming  as  unique.  The  ma- 
terial osed  in  the  cpnstruotios 
was  necessarily  perishable— to 
the  end  that  the  most  impoung 
effects  might  be  produced  at  a 
minimum  of  cost.  It  required 
a  genins .  of  economy  to  con- 
struct a  magnificent  palace  at 
the  expense  of  a  few  thousand 
dollars;  but  the  genius  was  not 
wanting  for  the  work.  A  cheap 
material  was  found  in  "staff," 
a  composition  of  cement  and 
plaster-of-paris,  possessing 
little  durability,  but  having, 
when  properly  applied,  the  ap- 
pearance of  white  stone.  Over 
the  skeleton  structure  of  the 
several  buildings  this  compod* 
tion  was  laid,  giving  to  then 
the  appearance  of  marble  pal- 
aces. The  embellishment  of 
statuary  was  added  in  the  same 
manner.  The  roadways  were 
artistically  laid  out,  and  snl^ 
stantially  made  of  macadam, 
with  a  top  dressing  of  red 
gravel,  while  the  lagoon  of 
stagnant  water  was  converted 
into  a  Venetian  canal  that 
wound  through  the  Park  In  % 
most  pictnresque  manner. 
Over  the  course  of  this  bean* 
CieveiBLd.  tifuJ  canal  a  number  of  eleotrio 

launches  and  gondolas  plied, 
carrying  throngs  of  delighted  passengers. 
Communication  between  various  parts  of 
the  ground  was  facilitated  also  by  meant 
of  an  elevated  intramural  railway.  This 
made  a  circuit  of  the  whole  area  at  such  a 
rat<;  of  spefd  as  rendered  the  aeiial  voyage 
exceedingly  agreeable.  A  refreshing  and 
restful  ride  was  likewise  provided  by  what 
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WM  known  as  the  movable  sidewalk,  a  unique 
application  of  the  principle  of  the  endless 
ehain.  A  double  platform  was  operated  at 
different  rates  of  speed,  so  as  to  enable  pas- 
nengers  to  step  on  or  off  while  the  side* 
walk  was  in  motion*  On  the  speedier  plat- 
form, seats  were  arranged,  and  on  these  the 
passengers  were  carried  over  a  pier  that  ex- 
tended one  thousand  feet  into  the  lake. 
Roller  or  invalid  chairs  were  used  by  those 
who  could  afford  the  luxury  of  such  a  con- 
veyance. 

To  give  a  satisfactory  description  of  all  the 
•zhibits  pf  the  Exposition  would  require  vol- 
umes. All  nations  and  lands  being  repre- 
sented, the  Fair  was  a  universal,  commercial, 
and  ethnographic  congress,  in  which  were 
brought  together  all  conceivable  products  of 
forge,  loom,  field,  and  finger;  a  place  where 
gathered  all  races  of  men,  from  the  Esqui- 
maux to  the  Equatorial  blacks,  and  where 
cannibal  savagery  shook  hands  with  the  high- 
est types  of  civilization. 

While  it  is  not  desirable  to  describe  all  the 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  wonderful  and 
beautiful  displays,  yet  some  of  the  exhibits 
were  such  as  to  require  the  particular  atten- 
tion of  the  reader. 

The  Government  Building  was  filled  with 
objects  that  claimed  the  closest  interest,  and 
next  to  the  Manufactures  Building,  drew  the 
largest  crowds  of  visitors.  Here  were  dis- 
played the  most  ancient  as  well  as  the  most 
improved  unpleinents  of  war.  Here  were 
gathered  the  firelocks,  fuses,  arquebusses, 
matchlocks,  blunderbusses,  and  other  obsolete 
firearms,  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
show  the  evolution  of  weaponry — ^to  display, 
in  comparison  with  the  latest  revolving, 
breech-loading  arms  and  the  heaviest  cannon 
for  coast  defenses,  the  rudest  weapons  of 
savagery. 

Beside  these  was  placed  an  arsenal  in  which 
the  machinery  for  boring  great  guns  was  in 
operation,  and  the  making  of  cartridges  was 
illustrated  by  the  actual  industry.  All  the 
arts  of  war  were  admirably  represented  by 
figures  in  proper  uniform;  the  pontoon 
Mrps,  sappera  and  miners,  the  topographic 
Mrps,  signal  corps,  field  hospitals,  and  effi- 


gies of  privates,  officers,  troopers,  and  fool 
soldiers,  with  the  uniforms  and  accoutre- 
ments of  the  whole  world  militant. 

In  another  department  of  the  same  build- 
ing was  the  fishery  exhibit,  with  specimens 
of  nearly  every  fresh-  and  salt-wa^r  fish  and 
furbearing  pelagic  animaL  A  large  fish- 
hatching  establishment  was  also  shown  in 
operation;  and  a  display  was  made  of  boats 
and  implements  used  in  the  whale,  cod,  and 
sturgeon  fisheries.    . 

Between  the  Government  Building  and  the 
lake  was  a  broad  plaza  where  several  pieces 
of  ordnance  were  mounted,  including  rifled 
cannon,  mortars,  and  rapid-firing  guns.  Near 
the  water's  edge,  by  the  walk,  were  sections 
of  heavy  ship-armor  that  had  been  pierced  by 
steel-pointed  shells  exhibiting  the  extraordi- 
nary penetrating  power  of  improved  projec- 
tiles. A  full-sized  battleship,  with  mounted 
guns,  and  a  complete  complement  of  men 
and  officers,  lay  alongside  the  pier,  on  which 
were  daily  naval  drills.  Near  by  was  a  life- 
saving  station  with  full  equipment  of  boats 
and  accessories.  The  numerous  white  tents, 
in  which  the  members  of  the  service  were 
quartered,  added  the  general  appearance  of  an 
army  encamped  in  the  midst  of  the  tremen- 
dous implements  of  war. 

A  curious  sight  in  this  vicinity  was  the 
Viking  Ship,  from  Norway.  The  antique 
vessel  was  manned  by  a  crew  of  Norwegian 
sailors.  The  Viking  scallop  lay  moored  be- 
side the  shore  near  the  battleship.  It  was  a 
copy,  down  to  the  minutest  detail  of  con- 
struction, of  the  ship  found  at  Grokstad,  Nor- 
way, in  1889 — a  vessel  supposed  to  have 
sailed  the  seas  one  thousand  years  ago.  Tha 
old  relic  of  the  Vikings  is  now  sacredly  pre- 
served in  the  National  Museum  at  Christiania. 
The  new,  like  the  old,  was  an  open  boat,  sev- 
enty-five feet  in  length  over  all,  sixty-seven 
and  one  half  feet  at  the  water  line,  and  sixty 
feet  of  keel.  The  propulsion  was  by  means 
of  a  square  sail,  or  by  oars  when  the  weather 
permitted  their  «ise. 

In  this  open  boat,  in  the  early  summer  of 
1808,  Captain  Magnus  Anderson  and  elevea 
companions  came  from  Bergen,  Norway^  to 
New  London,Connecticut,in  forty-three  days. 
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Tbs  daring  company  passed  safely  through 
BU>re  than  one  severe  storm,  and  with  fair 
vind  and  Btnooth  sailing,  averaging  ten  or 
twelve  miles  an  hour,  came  bravely  through 
the  North  Atlantis.  This  nautical  feat 
Bukea  that  of  the  Santa  Maria,  the  Pinla, 
and  the  Jfina  seem,  insignificant.  It  was  in 
nicb  a  craft,  or  caooe,  that  Leif  Ericson  made 
lug  voyage  from  Greenland  to  the  then  on- 


duction  of  the  fleet  in  which  Columbus  mad« 
his  first  voyage  of  discovery.  The  Santa  Mtt- 
ria,  the  Pinta,  and  the  Nina,  each  manned 
by  a  Spanish  crew,  and  each  built  to  re- 
produce the  original,  even  to  cordage,  equip- 
ment, armament,  and  colors,  were  among 
the  great  wonders  of  the  Exposition.  The 
three  vessels  had  already  participated  in  the 
naval  review  and  celebration  of  the  New 
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known  redone  of  the  midnight  land  of  the 
West  in  the  year  1001 ;  such  a  vessel  was  the 
first  to  touch  the  shores  of  the  New  World. 
The  snccessf  u!  passage  of  the  Atlantic  by  this 
frul  craft  must  effectually  remove  all  doubt 
U  to  the  ability  of  Ericson,  Thorfinn  Karl- 
■efne,  and  Bj&me,  those  adventurous  Vikings 
of  the  tenth  century,  to  accomplish  the  voy- 
ages credited  to  them  by  the  Sagas. 

Below  the  ViMng  ship,  and  in  front  of  the 
Agricultural  Building,  was  anchored  a  rcpro 


World  discovery,  August  3,  1892,  at  Palo^ 
the  port  of  departure.  In  February  follow 
ing,  the  vesi^els  sailed  for  America,  the  Nina 
and  the  Finta  being  tinder  escort  of  the 
United  States  cruisers  Bennington  and  Nev>- 
ark,  and  the  Sa?ila  Maria  accompanied  by  s 
Spanish  raan-of-war. 

The  squadron  arnved  at  Hampton  Roads, 
April  21,  1893 — the  place  of  rendezvous  of 
the  foreign  and  American  navies  that  ap- 
peared in  the  great  naval  parade  in  New 
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Tork.  After  their  participation  in  that  great 
•vent,  the  three  vessels  were  sent  in  tow,  by 
vaj  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  lake  route,  to 
Chicago,  where  they  arrived  in  dne  season, 
and  were  given  a  national  weloome. 

Ifear  hy  the  three  Columbian  ships  on  an 
elevation  overlooking  the  lake,  was  a  repro- 
duction of  the  Palos  Convent  of  La  Rabida, 
where  Columbus  once  ^nd  again  halted  in  a 
half -famished  condition.  There  he  besought 
Uie  good  Father  Perez  to  give  a  morsel  of 


that  was  ever  made.  Among  the  coUectioR^ 
rising  above  its  fellow-engines  of  deatme- 
tion,  was  a  132-ton  gun,  the  largest  that  tht 
great  German  cannon-maker  has  ever  prO' 
duced.  It  constituted  a  wonder  worth  miles 
of  travel  to  behold.  The  1,200-pound  steel* 
pointed  projectile  lay  in  a  cradle,  of  the  hyw 
draulic  loading  crane  beside  the  gun,  and 
likewise  a  can iBt«r  bag  containing  600  pound! 
of  powder  to  be  used  in  propelling  the  tre> 
mendous  thunderbolt  to  a  distance  of  twenty 
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food  to  stay  the  hunger  of  himself  and  his 
•on  Diego.  Every  detail  of  the  convent  was 
a  reproduction  of  the  original  La  Rabida. 
Its  quaint  rooms  were  filled  with  Columbian 
relics,  inclnding  a  oaskH  in  which  reposed  for 
A  while  the  bonee  of  the  great  discoverer. 

South  of  La  Rabida  Convent  was  a  build- 
ing of  considerable  size,  devoted  to  Krupp's 
exhibit  of  great  guns  for  field,  siege,  and 
fortress,  and  man-of-war.  Here  might  be 
aeea  the  greatest  display  of  giant  weaponry 


miles.  This  immense  gun,  and  its  machinery 
for  loading  and  firing,  required  a  large  ship 
for  its  transportation  across  the  ocean,  and 
two  specially-made  steel  cars  for  its  convey- 
ance to  Chicago,  As  a  mark  of  his  respect 
for  America,  Krupp  presented  the  gun  and 
its  machinery  to  the  city  of  Chicago,  where 
it  remains  permanently,  an  enduring  symbol 
of  the  reign  of  force,  and  a  memento  of  tlM 
Columbian  Exposition. 
Still  further  towards  the  south   was  tm 
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Esquimau  village,  and  an  Alaskan  exhibit  of 
natives,  boats,  huts,  and  totem  poles.  Beyond 
these  a  little  way  were  teocallis,  or  prehistoric 
Central  American  temples.  Near  by  was  a 
reproduction  of  the  cliff-dwellings  of  the  Rio 
Moncos  Cafion,  in  Southwestern  Colorado. 
•In  the  museum  were  implements  of  stone  and 
bone,  and  also  numerous  utensils  of  domestic 
use  made  of  clay;  also  mats,  sandals,  and 
wrappings  deftly  woven  from  the  yucca  palm, 
to  the  raising  of  which  the  American  cliff- 
dwellers  devoted  most  of  their  labors.  Here 
were  also  shown  a  score  or  more  of  skulls, 
and  several  mummied  bodies  of  this  ancient 
and  extinct  race. 

The  Fine  Arts  Building  was  situated  at  the 
north  end  of  the  lagoon,  from  which  the 
structure  arose  in  classical  grandeur.  Those 
who  sailed  the  lagoon  might  alight  from  the 
gondolas  on  broad  flights  of  stone  steps  lead- 
ing up  through  the  colonnade  to  the  southern 
portal.  Besides  the  principal  structure,  there 
wete  two  annexes,  in  like  architectural  style. 
In  this  building  were  displayed  the  art  prod- 
ucts— the  paintings  in  particular — of  all  the 
nations  of  the  world.  Certain  it  is  that  no 
other  exhibit  of  pictorial  glories,  with-  the 
possible  exception  of  that  of  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition of  1889,  ever  rivaled  the  display  here 
made  in  the  art  department  of  the  Columbian 
Fair  held  in  an  American  city,  founded  within 
the  memory  of  men  still  living  I 

It  is  not  practicable  within  the  limits  of 
this  work  to  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of 
the  thousands  of  ai*t  trophies  exhibited  at 
the  great  Exposition.  Perhaps  the  most 
splendid  of  all  the  displays  was  that  of 
France,  though  there  were  not  wanting  many 
critics  who  conceded  the  palm  to  the  artists 
of  Great  Britain.  Some  considered  the  dis- 
play made  by  the  artists  of  the  United  States 
equal  to  any  other.  The  departments  of 
Austria  and  Belgium  were  also  of  the  highest 
merit.  The  Slavic  artists,  both  Russians  and 
Poles,  contributed  many  pictures  worthy  of 
immortality.  It  is  probable  that  the  French 
section,  in  which  the  high-light  and  realistic 
paintings  were  exhibited,  was  the  most  splen- 
did of  all.  Here,  though  the  throngs  were 
not  equal  to  those  ever  present  among  the 


displays  of  material  industries  and  merely 
useful  arts,  the  intellectual  and  ideal  men 
and  women  of  great  races  gathered  from  day 
to  day,  feasting  their  eyes  upon  the  most 
magnificent  products  of  the  human  genius. 

Nearly  opj)osite  the  building  of  Fine  Arts, 
at  the  other  entrance  of  the  lagoon,  was  the 
great  structure  devoted  to  the  display  of 
electrical  apparatus  And  phenomena.  This 
exhibit  was  perhaps  the  most  characteristic 
of  all,  in  this,  that  it  represented  the  scientific 
spirit  of  our  age.  No  such  display  of  the 
wonders  of  electricity,  and  of  the  machines 
and  contrivances  in  which  that  mighty  and 
all-pervading  force  has  been  made  to  show 
its  sublime  results  was  ever  before  possible-^ 
not  even  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889;  for 
even  the  quadrennium .  intervening  had 
wrought  wonders  in  the  progress  of  the  elec- 
trical arts.  If  the  visitors  to  the  Department 
of  Fine  Arts  included  the  idealists,  the 
dreamers  and  poets  of  the  world,  those  who 
thronged  the  building  in  which  the  electrical 
display  was  made  included  the  thinkers,  in- 
ventors, and  forerunners  of  mankind  in  all 
those,  arts  that  have  force  for  their  minister, 
and  contrivance  for  their  visible  expression. 

Over  to  the  west  was  placed  what  was 
known  as  the  Transportation  Building.  The 
fundamental  idea  in  this  great  structure  and 
in  the  display  made  th  erein  was  to  exhibit  in 
orderly  succession  the  various  stages  of  prog- 
ress made  by  man  in  his  means  of  locomotion 
and  conveyance.  The  exhibits  in  this  depart- 
ment were  arranged  in  order  of  chronological 
development,  showing  each  stage  from  the 
rudest  contrivance  of  barbarians  and  savages 
to  the  most  splendid  and  perfect  means  of 
transportation  in  our  day — from  the  lumber- 
ing cart  on  land  and  the  rude  dugout  on  run- 
ning stream  to  the  magnificent  train  of  parw 
lor-cars  and  sleeping-coaches  and  the  greatest 
steamships  that  plow  the  deep.  The  entrance 
or  doorway  to  the  Transportation  Building, 
designed  by  the  architect  Sullivan,  was  one 
of  the  glories  of  tjie  World's  Columbian  Ex- 
position, being  declared  by  many  to  be  the 
most  splendid  entrance  ever  constructed  by 
man. 

Space  fails  in  which  to  enumerate  even  the 
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leading  edificee  in  which  the  great  Exposition 
of  the  works  of  the  human  race  was  made. 
The  exhibit  of  iish  and  tisheriea  was  given  in 
a  building  not  far  from  thv-  eastern  annex  of 
the  Fine  Arts  Building.  Here,  in  huge  tanks, 
were  arranged  in  Bcientifio  order,  all  the 
koown  species  of  fresh-water  fishes,  and  all 
the  more  important  variety  of  fishes  from  tlie 
sea.  These  might  be  seen,  as  in  their  native 
habitat^  sporting  and  feeding  and  reproduo- 


study  the  varying  products  of  the  world, 
from  the  giant  ferns  of  Australia  to  the  hardy 
lichens  of  the  Arctic  coasts;  from  the  bread- 
fruit of  the  tropics  to  the  apples  of  Siberia; 
from  the  roses  of  Persia  to  the  microscopio 
bloHsoms  of  the  snow-cliffs  of  the  Siems. 

Among  the  features  of  interest  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  was  the  Mid* 
way  Plaisanco,  lying  between  Jackson  anc 
Washington  Parka.    This  celebrated  plao6 
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Ing  in  the  manner  of  nature.  Here  were 
sharks,  dogfish,  rays,  skates,  founders,  grena- 
diers, lampreys,  lobsters,  crabs,  soles,  star- 
fish, and  fresh- water  creatures — everything 
from  whales  to  inf nsotite. 

The  peaceful  aspects  and  beautiful  products 
of  the  natural  world  were  displayed  in  the 
Horticultural  Building,  where  were  gathered 
nearly  all  the  varieties  of  flowers  and  fruits 
growing  on  the  earth.    Here>the  victor  might 


may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  ethnological  ad- 
junct to  the  Exposition  proper.  It  was  a  fea- 
ture which,  like  all  other  things,  had  grown 
from  small  beginnings.  The  origin  of  it 
may  be  traced  back  as  far  as  the  Crystal 
Palace  Exposition,  at  London,  in  1851.  The 
Plaisance  was  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  In  width.  It  had  the  form 
of  a  broad  street,  or  avenue,  with  the  exhibits, 
or  features,  arranged  on  either  side. 
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The  BhowB  here  gatherei  were  esBentially 
racial — ethnological.  Kear.y  all  the  half- 
civilized  nations  of  the  world  had  sent  thither 
colonies  of  tlieir  people,  bringing  their  archi- 
tecture, rude  arts,  and  customs  with  them. 
The  historical  element  vae  not  wanting;  for 
many  of  the  establishmentB  represented  for- 
mer aspects  of  the  social  life  and  industries 
of  mankind.  Such  was  the  Irish  village,  and 
such  was  the  old  German  keep,  or  castle,  with 
its  narrow  ways  and  surrounding  moat  and 
bridges.     The  Javanese  village  was  one  of 


many  of  its  kind,  showing,  as  if  in  object 
lesson,  the  natives  of  remote  and  insular  re- 
gions in  the  same  habits  and  surroundings  as 
in  their  own  country.  Of  this  kind  was  the 
village  of  Saraoans,  and  of  similar  order  were 
the  establishments  of  the  Chinese,  tbe  Alge- 
rians, the  Moors,  and  the  Copts, 

Oriental  theaters  were  another  feature  of 
the  Plaisance,  in  which  the  Western  races 
werp  able  to  witness,  as  in  the  East,  the  dra- 
matical plays  and  sensuous  dances  of  the 
North  African  and  West  Asian  peoples.  The 


advantage  of  the  things  to  be  seen  in  tha 
Pl&isance,  and  of  a  knowledge  of  them  to 
the  historical  and  ethnical  inquirer,  was  very 
great;  bnt  the  vicious  classes  made  these  ob- 
ject lessons  of  the  Orient  to  be  no  more  than 
a  gratification  of  the  baser  feelings  and  mere 
sensual  curiosity. 

Any  sketch  of  the  World's  Columbian  Ex- 
position would  be  incomplete  which  did  not 
mention,  with   some    note  of    wonder  and 
praise,  the  gigantic  wheel  erected  in  Jackson 
Park,  from  designs  and  plans  formed  by  a 
yonng    engineer 
of  niinois,  named 
G.  W.  G.  Ferris. 
This  daring  pro- 
jector  of  tha 
greatest    revolv- 
ing spectacle  ever 
witnessed  by  man 
was  a  graduate  of 
Rensdelaer  Poly> 
technic  Institute 
of  Troy,   N.  Y. 
Thongh  only 
thirty-five  yeara 
of   age,  he  J^ad 
distinguished 
himsetfasabnild- 
er  of   cantilever 
bridges.     The 
Ferris  wheel  wa» 
little  short  of  a 
miracle.    It  waa 
made  for    the 
most    part   of 
steel.     The  ma- 
terials  were  pre- 
pared at  Detroit.      The  central  shaft  waa 
forty-five    feet   in    length,   and  thirty-twe 
inches  in  diameter.     This  was  raised  to  the 
gudgeons  in  which  it  revolved  at  a  height 
of   a  hundred  and  forty    feet.      The  tat' 
cumference    of    the    wheel    was    occupied 
with  thirty-six  passenger  cars,  hung  in  tha 
outer  rim,  each  car  having  a  capacity  of  fifty 
passengers.    The  cars,  in  going  over,  rose  to 
the  height  of  268  feet  from  the  earth.     Tha 
passengers  in  going  over  rose  skyward  until 
they  might  have  looked  down  a  distance  of 
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flfty  feet  on  the  top  of  Bunkep  Hill  monu- 
ment, if  that  tremendona  obelisk  had  stood 
near  by.  The  building  skill  ot  Feme  in  the 
eonstruction  of  this  monstrous  contrivance 
vas  not  only  vindicated,  but  the  enterprise 
heelf  proved  to  be  popular  and  highly  profit- 
able to  the  management. 

Connected  with  the  World's  Columbian 
Bxposition  were  a  number  of  notable*  con- 
gresses. The  chief  of  these  was  the  Con- 
gress  of  Helicons,  the  sesBions  of  which  were 
beld  during  the  latter  half  of  September. 
At  this  remarkable  meeting  were  gathered 
repreBentativGB  of  neariy  all  the  great  re- 
li^ons  and  philoBophiea  of  mankind.  Mo- 
hammedan s,    BuddhiatSj    Confucians,     and 


the  28th  of  the  month,  the  city  was  plunged 
into  consternation  and  grief  by  the  aaeaesin- 
ation  in  his  own  house  of  Mayor  Carter  H. 
Harrison,  to  whose  great  abilities,  persistency, 
and  unwearied  exertion  not  a  little  of  the 
success  of  the  World's  Fair  should  be  attrib- 
uted. It  had  been  his  duty  for  fully  six 
months  to  act  as  the  representative  of  the 
city  in  its  relation  with  distinguished  foreign 
visitors,  committees,  delegations,  and  the 
like,  and  in  all  of  these  duties  he  had  borne 
himself  with  distinguished  ability  and  dig- 
nity. A  lunatic, .  named  Pendergast,  con- 
ceived that  the  mayor  should  have  appointed 
him  to  office,  and  under  this  hallucination 
gained  entrance  to  the  mayor's  home,  and 
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Christians  sat  down  together  in  amity,  and 
dificossed  for  many  days  the  tenets  of  their 
lespective  fiuths,  and  the  points  of  excellence 
which  each  clamed  for  bis  own.  It  may  be 
tlonbtcd,  however,  whether  either  the  opin- 
ions or  the  practices  of  mankind  wore  im- 
proved or  modified  by  the  gathering  of 
religions  leaders,  each  of  whom  must,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  spend  hie  energies  in  con- 
verting instead  of  being  converted. 

It  bad  been  the  purpose  of  the  managers 
of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  to 
close  the  same  on  the  30tb  of  October.  It 
was  intended  to  make  that  day,  if  possible, 
the  most  glorious  of  all  the  days  of  the 
memorable  summer.  An  elaborate  program 
was  prepared,  and  great  preparations  made 
for  the  closing  exercises,  when  suddenly,  on 


shot  him  dead.  The  ceremonies  that  had 
been  planned  for  the  close  of  the  Exposition 
were  accordingly  abandoried,  and  on  the  80th 
of  the  month  the  October  sun  went  down  oa 
the  so-called  "White  City,"  over  which  fu- 
nereal silence  settled  with  the  night. 

The  great  structures  demanded  for  the  ao- 
commodatton  of  the  World's  Columbian  Ex- 
position cost  approximately  nineteen  millions 
of  doUarsI  Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  con- 
struction was  other  than  economical.  Nearly 
every  edifice  in  Jackson  Park  was  erected 
for  the  summer,  and  without  respect  to 
permanence.  It  would  appear  that  in  this 
particular  the  management  was  at  fault.  Per- 
haps it  was  not  foreseen  that  the  tremen- 
dous creations  of  the  year  could  not  be 
removed  and  destroyed  without  producing  a 
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lentiment  of  regret»  if  not  of  aotnal  pain,  to  I 
the  whole  Amerioan  people.  It  had  been 
wiser  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  build- 
ings,  at  least,  should  be  permanent.  The 
managers  of  Jackson  Park,  however,  had  de- 
creed otherwise.  The  foolish  edict  was,  that 
the  park  should  be  restored,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, to  its  former  condition — a  thing  virtu- 
ally  impossible. 

After  the  Exposition,  the  demolition  of 
the  White  City  was  undertaken.  To  the 
eye  the  work  was  as  if  the  Goths  and  Van- 
dals of  ten  ages  had  been  loosed  to  do  their 
will  on  the  sublimest  culture  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  While  the  work  of  tearing 
down  and  removing  the  great  buildings  was 
in  progress,  a  fire  broke  out,  which  became 
first  a  conflagration,  and  afterward  a  tornado 
of  flaming  horror,  the  light  of  which  might 
have  been  visible  a  hundred  miles.  The  ele- 
ments conspired  at  the  last  to  reduce  to  gas 
and  ashes  the  residue  of  that  sublime  aggre- 
gation of  structure,  the  equal  of  which  had 
not  hitherto  been  seen  by  the  sons  of  men. 

To  the  nineteen  million  dollars  expended 
for  building^  was  added  the  expenditure  of 
about  ten  millions  in  other  outlays.  The 
total  cost  of  the  Exposition  was  reported  at 
130,558,849.  The  total  receipts  were  |32,- 
796,103.  The  result  of  an  excess  of  receipts 
over  expenditures  might  well  be  noted  as  the 
erowning  marvel  of  the  enterprise.  Our 
wonder  in  this  particular  is  heightened  when 
we  reflect  that  the  premonitory  swirl  of  the 
great  financial  panio  of  1893-9^  fell  fatally 
on  the  country  during  the  months  of  the 
Exposition.  Moreover,  the  subdued  fear  of 
a  cholera  epidemio  was  among  the  people— a 
circumstance  not  to  be  overlooked  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  exposure  to  which  the  city 
of  Chicago  was  necessarily  subjected  in  the 
summer  of  1893.  Notwithstanding  all  thiS| 
the  Columbian  Exposition  went  forward  to  a 
triumphant  conclusion.  Neither  the  great 
financial  panio  nor  the  fear  of  cholera  was 
able  to  prevent  the  glorious  consummation 
of  the  work  and  the  oongratnlation  of  all 
the  civilized  peoples  of  the  globe  <m  the 
splendid  results  of  the  enterprise. 

B«foi9  the  olose  of  the  Columbian  Bxpod- 


tion.  the  so-called  Cherokee  Strip,  a  ferlOe 
and  attractive  part  of  the  Indian  Territory, 
was  opened  for  settlement  to  the  whites.  In 
accordance  with  the  law  of  Congress,  six 
million  acres  of  desirable  lands  were  offered 
for  sale.  The  result  showed  that  the  passion 
for  landownership  and  for  settlement  and 
colonization  and  the  building  up  of  States  is 
not  yet  extinct  in  the  American  people.  The 
date  fixed  for  the  sale  of  the  lands  was  the 
16th  of  September,  1893.  There  was  a  great 
rush  for  the  new  territory,  and  about  one 
hundred  thousand  settlers  suddenly  threw 
themselves  into  it  with  a  zeal  of  competition 
for  homes  that  amounted  almost  to  battle. 

Meanwhile,  the  political  life,  as  expressed 
in  the  legislative  action  of  the  Nation, 
dragged  on  through  much  contention.  On  the 
80th  of  October,  1893,  the  purchasing  clause 
of  the  so-called  Sherman  Law  Was  uncondi- 
tionally  repealed  by  Congress.  This  was  the 
last  of  the  series  of  acts  which,  beginning 
with  the  demonetization  of  silver,  in  1873, 
and  extending,  with  various  revivals  of  the 
controversy,  over  a  period  of  twenty  year% 
finally  resulted  in  at  least  the  temporary  es- 
tablishment of  the  single  gold  standard  of 
values  in  the  United  States  instead  of  the 
standard  according  to  the  silver  unit  which 
was  fixed  at  the  foundation  of  the  Gk>veni* 
ment  by  the  Statute  of  1792. 

The  tariff  legislation  of  this  epoch,  by  voh 
settling  values,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
overwhelming  disaster  of  the  times.  Whether 
the  tariff  reform  advocated  by  Cleveland  and 
the  Democratic  party  was  or  was  not  a 
thiug  wise  to  be  undertaken,  certain  it  is 
that  values  were,  for  the  time,  ruinously  af- 
f  ected  by  the  acts  of  the  current  Congreea 
The  tariff  le^slation  took  form  in  a  bill  pre- 
pared by  Representative  William  L,  Wilson, 
of  West  Virginia,  which,  though  not  a  meas- 
ure of  free  trade  and  not  a  measure  founded 
on  the  principle  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only, 
nevertheless  included  as  much  of  these  two 
principles  as  the  expediency  of  the  hour 
would  bear. 

The  Wilson  Bill  was  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  transmitted  to  the 
Senate.    In  that  body  the  monopolies  had  •• 
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gnat  wa  inflaeDce  that  •  measura  proposed 
by  Senator  Gorman,  inolading  a  tariff  on  coal 
•nd  iron,  and  a  differential  duty  on  refined 
sugar,  was  included  in  the  Wilson  Bill,  and 
(oroed  npon  the  reluctant  House,  Such  was 
the  odium  created  bjr  this  measure,  which 
was  adopted  on  the  13th  of  AuguBt»  that  the 
^ectioDB  following  hard  after 
went  OTerwhelmingly  against 
th«  Democrats. 

Wiiile  this  le^lative  work 
wis  in  progress,  the  indastrial 
depression  and  discontent  and 
■offering  of  the  people  led 
to  the  moat  alarming  conse- 
quences. Strikes  and  lockouts 
became  the  order  of  the  daj. 
Business  failures  resounded 
through  the  knd  like  the  fall* 
ing  of  a  forest.  Commerce 
dwindled  away.  Presently,  in 
the  latter  part  of  April,  1894, 
s  hnndred  and  thirty  thousand 
mineiB  in  Penosylvaoia  and 
the  Ohio  valley  stopped  work, 
and  were  Joined  immediately 
afterward  by  fully  twenty-five 
thonsand  others.  Kearly  all 
the  coke-plants  in  Western 
Pennsylvania  were  closed. 
Meanwhile,  the  discontented 
and  half-starved  people  began 
to  show  their  desires  and  pa» 
rions  in  a  way  never  hitherto 
displayed  in  Uie  United  States. 

Those  who  had  been  thrown 
ottt  of  employment  began  to 
eombine^  without  knowing 
why,  into  what  was  known  as  ' 
the  Army  of  the  Commonweal, 
One    such   army,   nnder    the  cbslnnsiK 

leadership  of  J.  S.  Coxey,  of 
Massillon,  Ohio,  marched  on 
Washington  City,  to  demand  employment 
from  the  National  Government.  Another 
band  came  on  from  the  far  West,  under  the 
leadership  of  their  so-called  "General" 
Kelley.  Railway  cars  were  appropriated 
here  and  there  by  these  complainants  for 
tnnsportation.    CoUinons  occurred  between 


divisions  of  the  army  and  various  bodies  of 
troops. 

On  the  30th  of  May  these  men  of  the  Com- 
monweal made  a  demonstration  on  the  steps 
of  the  Cafiitol  at  Washington,  The  author- 
ities  of  the  District,  on  the  alert  for  some  ex- 
cuse found  the  leaders  of  the  army  on  the 


WILLIAM  L.  wiiaoN. 
'  Committee  of  Wsfs  and  Meaoi.  Second  AdmlulatrUion 
otCleTolwuL 

Capitol  grounds  on  the  grass.  In  a  place  for. 
bidden.  Coxey  and  Carl  Browne  were  here- 
upon arrested  for  trespassing,  and  were  con* 
victed  and  imprisoned.  During  the  whole 
summer  of  1894,  these  strange  movements  of 
the  discontented  people  continued  at  variooa 
I  places. 
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Meanwhile^  riots  broke  out  in  the  ooke  re- 
gfons  near  TTniontown,  Pennsylvania.  On 
the  4th  of  April,  1804,  nx  persons  were 
killed  there.  Serious  disturbances  among 
the  miners  occurred  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Illinois,  and  Kansas.  In  many  places  the 
State  militia  was  called,  out,  and  petty  fights 
occurred*  At  Cripple  Creek,  in  Colorado,  a 
great  riot  took  place,  and  prominent  citizens 
were  seized  and  held  for  some  time  as  hos- 
tages. 

Hard  after  this  came  a  prodi^ous  scandal 
to  the  politics  of  New  York  City.  There  a  vile 
qr>tem  had  been  established  under  the  alleged 
auspices  of  the  Tammany  Society.  There 
eame  at  length  a  revolt  of  public  sentiment. 
Ber.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  a  noted  preacher 
of  the  metropolis,  led  a  public  crusade 
against  the  iniquitous  government  of  the 
eity.  It  transpired  that  the  saloons  and  dis- 
orderly houses  of  New  York  had,  in  many 
instances,  entered  into  corrupt  combination 
with  the  police  officials,  paying  them  for  the 
privilege  of  carrying  on  their  vicious  and 
imlawf  ul  pursuits  without  disturbanca  Bri- 
bery and  blackmail  had  spread  through  all 
the  purlieus  of  the  city. 

It  was  under  these  conditions  that  the 
Senate  of  New  York  appointed  a  committee 
to  investigate  the  shocking  condition  of  the 
metropolis,  and  placed  at  the  head  Senator 
Lexow,  whose  name  passed  into  the  history 
of  the  day.  The  revelations  made  by  the 
oommittee  were  astounding.  A  municipal 
olection  came  on,  and  the  Tammany  Society 
was  routed.  A  People's  ticket  was  success- 
ful against  the  most  powerful  political  or- 
ganization in  America,  backed  as  it  was  by 
an  average  majority  of  sixty  thousand  votes. 
For  the  time,  at  least,  a  better  state  of  affairs 
was  brought  about  in  the  leading  American 
oity. 

The  fan  elections  of  1894  went  overwhelm- 
ingly against  the  Democratic  party.  It 
were  hard  to  say  whether  the  triumph  of  that 
party  only  two  years  previously,  or  its  dis-- 
aster  at  the  middle  of  the  Cleveland  admin- 
istration, was  greater.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  election  of  Cleveland,  in  1892,  was  not  a 
great  indorsement  of  the  Democratic  party. 


Neither  was  the  overthrow  of  that  party, 
two  years  afterward,  a  popular  indorsemeni 
of  the'  Republican  party.  Both  of  these 
great  elections  were  in  the  nature  of  rebukea 
administered  by  a  dissatisfied  and  ultimately 
independent  people,  first  to  one  party,  and 
then  to  another. 

The  beginning  of  the  second  administra* 
tion  of  Cleveland  was  troubled  with  a  com- 
plication relative  to  HawaiL  During  the  re* 
cent  Republican  ascendency  in  the  Govern* 
ment,  an  American  party  had  appeared 
among  the  Hawaiians,  favoring  the  abolition 
of  the  native  monarchy,  the  substitution  of  n 
republic  therefor,  and  the  ultimate  annexn- 
tion  of  the  islands  to  the  United  States. 

This  policy  bad  the  support  of  the  admin* 
istration  of  Harrison.  A  Hawaiian  insurreo* 
tion  broke  out,  and  Queen  Liliuokalani  waa 
dethroned.  A  treaty  of  annexation  was  pre» 
pared,  and  the  movement  for  joining  the 
islands  to  the  United  States  was  under  full 
way  when  Cleveland  came  again  into  the 
Presidency.  His  policy  differed  from  that 
of  his  predecessor.  He  sent  an  agent  named 
Blount  to  Hawaii,  to  report  on  the  political 
conditions  there  present,  and  the  request  was 
made  that  the  proposed  treaty  of  annexation 
be  returned  to  the  State  Department  at 
Washington. 

On  the  14th  of  April,  1893,  came  the  re- 
port of  Blount,  which  was  so  adverse  to  the 
policy  hitherto  pursued  by  our  Government 
that  the  President  ordered  a  protectorate  of 
the  United  States,  which  had  been  estab* 
lished  over  Hawaii,  to  be  withdrawn.  On 
the  27th  of  May,  the  American  flag,  which 
had  been  run  up  over  the  public  buildings  at 
Honolulu,  and  had  briefly  floated  there,  was 
pulled  down,  and  the  affairs  of  the  island 
were  remanded  to  native  authority.  For  a 
time  it  appeared  that  the  queen  would  be 
restored;  but  the  Republican  party  had  now 
become. so  strong  that  the  insular  monarch v 
could  not  be  readily  set  up  again.  A  republic 
was  presently  established  by  the  Hawaiians, 
led  by  the  Americans  resident  in  the  islands, 
and  Mr.  Dole,  an  American,  was  elected 
president. 

To  this  period  belongs  also  the  importani 
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«l>itntioii  betveen  the  XTnited  States  and 
Oreat  Britun  relatire  lo  the  seal  fisheries 
fai  Behring  Sea.  In  that  remote  water  a  se- 
riona  oontroversy  bad  arisen  between  the 
Tessela  of  the  two  nations,  and  acts  of  vio- 
leuoe  had  taken  place.  The  question  was 
whether  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  consequent  exclurive  right  of  Amer* 
loHD  aealera  to  ply  their  vocation,  extended 


dnced  the  seal  product  in  Bebring  Sea,  and 
threatened  the  extinction  of  the  valuable  ftt> 
duBtry.  On  the  SQth  of  February,  1893,  a 
treaty  had  been  Bigned  at  Washington  ber 
tweeu  the  two  powers,  agreeing  to  refer  tb« 
controversy  to  an  International  Board  of  At^ 
bitration.  The  conrt  thus  provided  con* 
vened  on  the  23d  of  March,  at  Paris,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  a  temporary  nDderstanding^ 
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out  from  the  seal  islands  seaward  to  the  deep 
waters  of  Behring  Sea,  Our  Government 
was  disposed  to  hold  that  the  doctrine  of 
mare  elausam,  or  the  "shut-up  sea"  held  in 
this  case,  while  Great  Britain — turning  from 
her  ancient  policy  of  the  shut  sea  to  the  doc- 
trine of  mare  lihrum,  or  "free  sea" — now 
espoused  the  principle  which  the  United 
States  had  previously  maintained. 

Ilfl  ravages  of  the  ships  of  both  nations 
!■  tba  deep  waters  bad  already  greatly  re- 


called tnodua  vivendi,  regulating  the  condaot 
of  the  nations,  should  be  extended  to  the 
aist  of  October,  1893.  The  final  result  was 
a  decision  against  the  United  States  on  the 
main  question  at  issue;  namely,  that  our 
Government  could  not  extend  its  authority 
to  open  waters  of  the  Behring  Sea.  An 
award  of  damages  to  the  extent  of  (425,004 
was  also  made  against  the  United  States. 

Tlie  latter  part  of  the  year  1894  was  still 
furtber  troubled  with  alarming  difficulties 
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between  the  employees  and  the  proprietors 
of  the  great  manufacturing  establishments  of 
the  country.  On  the  l"th  of  July,  ten  thou- 
sand workmen  in  the  great  textile  manufao- 
tories  of  New  Bedlord,  Mass.,  struck  against 
a  reduction  of  wages,  and  soon  afterward  no 
fewer  than  twenty-tlii-ee  thousand  operatives 
at  Fall  River  were  locked  out  by  the  mana- 


fact  that  the  principle  for  which  the  woric* 
men  contended  was  just,  the  public  necessitj 
of  having  the  cars  operated,  and  the  com- 
bined powers  of  organization  and  wealth 
calling  upon  the  authorities,  municipal  and 
military,  of  the  city  to  put  dowD  the  striken 
and  rioters,  prevailed,  and  the  strike  waa 
suppressed — not,  however,  until  several  seri> 
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geita.  Then  came  the  strike  of  the  journey- 
men tailors  of  New  York  City,  which  was 
long  continued,  and  disastrous  alike  to  em- 
ployers and  employees.  In  the  latter  part 
of  January,  1895,  a  dreadful  strike  occurred 
of  the  employees  of  the  electrical  street-car 
oompanies  of  Brooklyn.  In  this  movement 
about  twenty-five  thousand  men  wore  in- 
Tolvvd.      Kotwithstandlng  tlie  well-known 


oas  conflicts,  involving  the  loss  of  lifo  aw) 
great  distress  to  the  people,  had  oconrred. 

In  that  epoch  which  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, one  event  of  the  most  portentous  chai^ 
acter  occurred.  Tlie  coal  strike  practically 
ended  on  the  1 8th  of  June,  1 894.  The  lossea 
entailed  upon  the  coal-mine  owners  and  llie 
operatives  were  estimated  at  twenty  milliona 
of  dollars.    On  the  26th  of  Jtme^  Just  afttfb 
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ward,  the  American  Railway  Union,  a  power- 
fnl  organization  of  operatives,  declared  a 
boycott  against  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Com- 
pany, having  its  oflices  and  manufacturiDg 
establisbmenta  at  the  town  of  Pullman,  near 
Chicago. 

TTiis  boycott  was  proclaimeil  by  the  Ameri- 
eau  Railway  Union  as  an  act  of  sympathy 
with  the  striking  employees  of  the  Pullman 
Company.  The  Company  refused  to  submit 
lo  arbitration.  Notwithstand- 
ing tlie  enormous  profits  of  the 
eorporation,  regularly  declared 
on  a  capital  which  had  been 
watered  until  it  was  more  than 
twelve  times  aa  great  as  at 
first,  the  wages  of  the  em- 
fdoyees  had  been  time  and 
again  reduced,  and  other  op- 
pressive measnres  bad  been 
taken,  until  the  operativet 
were  brought  to  the  verge 
of  desperation.  When  they 
■truck  against  further  oppre^ 
mon,  the  Railway  Union  de- 
elared  the  boycott  against  the 
eara^  and  immediately  a  tre- 
meDdoua  array  of  power  wai 
exhibited  on  both  sidea  of  the 
eontroveray. 

A  great  blockade  of  railway 
freight  and  of  passenger  traini 
on   the  roads    centering    in 
Chicago  was  established.    The 
mails  ia  some  cases  were  de-  . 
layed.    The  strike  spread  at 
tar  as  San  Frandsco,  and  in 
two  days  traffic  was  practi- 
eally  suspended.    The  organic 
forces  id  society  now  rallied. 
On  the  ad  of  July,  the  United  States  courts  in 
Chicago  issued  sweeping  injunctiona  agtunst 
lb*  strikers.      Regular  troops  under  com- 
land  of  General  Miles  were  sent  to  the  scene 
to  Rippress  rioting.     On  the  6th  of  July  a 
groat  riot  occurred ;  many  were  killed,  and 
two  hundred   and  twenty-fire  oars  were 
bnmed. 

,  Eugene  Y.  Deb%  president  of  the  Araeri- 
oan  Railway  Union,  and  his  fellow-offioen 


were  arrested  on  a  factitious  charge  of  con* 
tempt  of  court.  President  Cleveland  issned 
a  proclamation  on  the  8th  of  July,  and  o^ 
dered  a  division  of  the  standing  army  to  su[^ 
press  the  riots  in  California.  Gradually  the 
strikers  in  Chicago  were  put  down,  and  by 
the  15th  of  the  month  the  movement  was 
suppressed.  Soon  afterward  a  commission, 
headed  by  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  was  ai^ 
pointed  by  the   President^  of    the    United 


States  to  investigate  tiSe  origin,  oharactw, 
and  results  of  the  strikei  By  thia  commi» 
aion  the  true  nature  of  the  event  was  discov^ 
ered  and  established.  The  report  showed 
that  the  whole  blame  for  the  disaster  rested 
upon  the  Pullman  Company,  and  that  the 
strikers,  except  in  a  very  few  desultory  in- 
stances, had  not  been  guilty  of  either  break- 
ing the  law  or  doing  other  violence  to 
society.    In  course  of  a  few  months  Debs 
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and  hia  fellow-officers  of  the  American  R^I* 
way  UnioQ  were  brought  to  trial  for  the 
alleged  contempt  of  court,  in  not  anewering 
a  Bummone  thereof;  and  for  this  they  were 
eonvicted  and  sent  to  prison. 

During  the  administration  of  Harrison  and 
the  second  administration  of  Cleveland,  a 
anmber  of  prominent  Americans  passed  away 
by  death.  On  the  16th  of  November,  1883, 
£x-President  James  McCosh,  of  Princeton 
College,  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three.     On 


PBEDERICK  DOUGLAflS. 

the  13th  of  the  following  April,  David  Dud- 
ley Field,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  jurists  of  the  United  States, 
expired,  at  the  advanced  age  of-  eighty-nine. 
On  the  following  day,  Senator  Zebulon  B. 
Vance,  of  North  Carolina,  passed  away,  aged 
dxty-four;  and  at  nearly  the  same  hour, 
General  Henry  W.  Slocuni,  who  had  reached 
his  sixty-seventh  year,  died  in  Brooklyn. 
On  the  7th  of  June,  Dr.  ■\Villiam  Dwight 
Whitney,  the  greatest  philologist  of  our 
eonntry,  passed  away,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
seven. 

On  the  80th  of  Febrnary,  1890,  the  distin- 
piisbed  Frederick  Douglass  died  at  his  home 


in  Washington.  He  bad  long  been  recog- 
nized as  the  leading  African  of  the  world. 
Since  the  days  of  Toussaint  I'Ouverture,  no 
man  of  black  visage  in  any  part  of  the  world 
had  been  the  peer  of  Frederick  Douglass, 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  entered  b'c 
seventy -ninth  year.  It  would  appear  that  aj- 
though  white  blood  mingled  with  the  Nigii- 
tian  in  his  veins,  he  was  nevertheless  a  tnw 
African.  His  attainments  were  remarkable. 
His  patriotism  was  as  conspicuous  as  his  hu- 
manity. Born  a  slave,  he  had  lived  to  be* 
come  one  of  the  greatest  leaders  of  bis  epoch. 
Having  on  his  shoulders  the  cruel  marks  of 
the  driver's  lash,  he  had  in  nis  brain,  none 
the  less,  the  visions  of  die  dawn,  and  in  bli 
soul  all  the  music  of  the  song-birds  of  free- 
dom. 

The  work  of  transfor.-n!ng  Territories  inta 
States  of  the  Union  was  continned  during  the 
second  administration  of  Cleveland.  In  the 
early  summer  of  1894  an  act  was  passed  to 
enable  Utah  to  become  a  State,  and  this  act 
was  signed  by  President  Cleveland  on  the 
17th  of  July.  A  constitution  was  prepared 
and  voted  on  by  the  people.  This  being 
found  to  accord  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  comply  widi  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Edmunds  Law,  that  Stat«,  after 
remaining  for  forty  years  in  the  Territorial 
condition,  was  formally  admitted  into  the 
Union  on  the  6th  of  January,  1895. 

In  the  last  qnarter  of  the  century,  the  prog<- 
ress  of  civilization  into  the  great  Northwest^ 
and  perhaps  some  changes  of  climate  in  that 
region,  have  brought  the  disastrous  accom- 
panying circumstance  of  the  destruction  of 
great  forests  by  fire.  On  several  occasion^ 
in  the  States  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota,  these  fires  have  broken  out, 
spreading  from  neighborhood  to  neighbor- 
hood, and  from  county  to  county,  devastat- 
ing the  country  for  many  square  miles,  and 
leaving  nothing  behind  but  earth  and  ashca. 

On  the  loth  of  September,  1804,  one  such 
fire  broke  out  in  Northern  Michigan,  and 
raged  for  about  a  week.  For  two  or  three 
days  the  conflagration  was  appalling.  The 
forests  were  swept  down  like  fields  of  stnbble. 
Similar  fires  oconrred  in  Wisconsin  and  partt 
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■f  HinneBota.  In  (lie  last-named  State  the 
towns  of  Hinckley  sod  Musion  Creek  vere 
mUerly  destroyed.  So  sodden  and  dreadful 
was  the  viutation  that  in  these  two  towns 
alone,  three  hundred  and  fifty  persons 
perished  in  the  flames.  In  the  various  neigh* 
borhoods  that  vere  ruined  by  these  confla- 
gntaons,  it  waa  estimated  that  from  I^DO  to 
1,600  lives  were  lost.  The  de- 
Btrnotion  of  property  was  quite 
faioaloulable. 

On  the  third  of  December  In 
this  year,  the  last  session  of  the 
Hfty-third  Congreaa  began.  In 
bis  message,  President  Cleveland 
recommended  the  increase  of 
the  American  army  to  iti  full 
l^al  strength  of  2S,000  men. 
He  also  indorsed  the  project  for 
boilding  additional  battleships 
and  torpedo  boats,  thus  follow- 
bg  the  line  of  policy  laid  down 
■early  twenty  years  previously 
by  Samuel  J.  Tilden.  It  was 
one  of  the  peculiarities  of  public 
opinion,  at  this  time,  that  it 
•eemed  to  fall  back  upon  the 
notion  of  making  strong  the  Re- 
public by  increasing  its  military 
power — this  in  the  face  of  the 
well'Kuown  fact  that  such  prep- 
■rations  are  a  sign  of  decadence 
lather  than  of  strength. 

The  President  also  urged  such 
aiodifications  in  the  tariff  sched* 
■le  as  would  transfer  coal  and 
iron  to  the  free  list,  and  would 
lemove  the  so-called  differential 
dalles  from  refined  sugar.    He  secreur] 

■Iso  recommended  the  increase 
of  the  gold  reserve  in  the  treasury  by  the 
Issuance  of  gold-bearing  bonds.  The  enor- 
mous expenditures  which  had  been  made 
by  the  Fifty-second  Congress,  and  also  by 
the  Fifty-third,  had  threatened  with  deple- 
tion the  gold  reserve,  which  was  kept  with- 
oat  warrant  of  law  !n  the  Treasury  of  tiie 
United  States. 

In  accordance  with  ftls  policy,  the  Secre- 
Uiy  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  SOtll  of  Feb- 


ruary, 1895,  issued  t62,500,000  In  thirty-year 
bonds  at  four  per  cent,  lliese  were  taken 
by  a  syndicate  of  New  York  bankers,  who 
secured  the  bonds  at  the  rate  of  about  fonr 
and  one-half  per  cent  above  par,  and  sue 
ceeded  in  selling  them  at  about  twelve  and 
one  quarter  per  cent,  above  par.  The  loss  to 
the  Government  from  this  nefarious  tran^ 
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action  was  very  great;  but  it  was  only  thi 
beginning  of  the  process  by  which  the 
bonded  debt  of  the  United  States  was,  in  the 
period  which  we  are  here  considering,  in- 
creased by  1262,000,000— this  in  a  time  of 
profound  peace,  and  at  a  period  when  the 
people  of  the  Nation  were  anxiously  con- 
cerned to  have  the  national  debt  exlinguUhedt 
rather  than  augmented  and  perpeltiated. 
On  tbe  4th  of  March,  the  Fifty-third  Con- 
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gress  came  to  an  end.  The  appropriations 
for  the  second  session  amounted  to  more  than 
half  a  billion  dollars.  The  principal  things 
which  had  heen  accomplished  by  the  body 
were — first,  the  repeal  of  the  purchase  clause 
of  the  Sherman  Silver  Law;  secondly,  the 
amendment  of  the  McKinley  Tariff  Bill  by 
the  substitution  therefor  of  the  Wilson-Gor- 
man Bill,  which  included  a  tax  of  two  per 
cent,  on  the  excess  of  incomes  above  $4,000 
annually;  thirdly,  the  restoration  of  the 
duties  on  sugar,  with  a  bounty  of  five  mil- 
lions to  the  sugar-growers.  Negatively,  this 
Congress  refused  to  pay  the  sum  awarded  by 
the  arbitration  of  Paris  in  favor  of  the  Brit- 
ish North  American  sealers — though  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  had  agreed  to  the  award,  and 
though  the  agreement  had  received  the  in- 
dorsement of  the  administration. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  this  year  that  those 
difficulties,  long  pending  in  the  island  of 
Cuba  with  the  provincial  government  of 
Spain,  came  to  a  crisis.  On  the  8th  of  March 
the  American  merchant  steamer  AUianca 
was  fired  on  off  the  east  coast  of  Cuba  by 
the  Spanish  cruiser  Conde  de  Venadido.  An 
insurrection  gathered  head  in  the  island,  and 
the  patriots,  who  were  the  insurgents,  found 
great  leaders  in  Jos^  Marti,  Calixto  Garcia, 
Maximo  Gomez,  and  Antonio  Maceo. 

Spain,  for  her  part,  sent  additional  troops 
to  Cuba,  and  the  local  government  was  as- 
signed to  the  Provincial  Governor-General, 
Valeriano  Weyler,  between  whose  adminis- 
tration and  the  Cubans  the  utmost  animosity 
began  to  prevail. 

The  insurrection  assiffned  revolutionary 
proportions,  and  for  the  ensuing  two  years  a 
cruel  provincial  war  was  waged  between  the 
Cubans  and  their  Spanish  oppressors.  Late 
in  1896,  General  Maceo  was  killed  in  an  am- 
bush, and  the  Cuban  cause  seemed  about  to 
perish  with  him;  but  the  sympathy  of  the 
United  States,  the  secret  aid  given  to  the 
Cubans,  and  their  own  spirit  in  contending 
with  their  oppressors,  led  to  a  continuance  of 
the  struggle. 

For  a  long  time  there  had  been  premoni- 
tions of  serious  trouble  between  our  country 
auid  the  Spanish  kingdom.  He  who  ran  might 


read  the  portent  of  a  coming  outbreak,  aikl 
with  closer  attention  he  might  read  the  inevi* 
table  result  of  a  war  between  the  two  nations. 

As  far  back  as  1873,  just  after  the  second 
inauguration  of  General  Grant  as  President  of 
the  United  States,  an  incident  had  fallen  out 
which  for  the  time  seriously  threatened  hos- 
tilities. In  that  year  there  was  a  Cuban  in« 
surrection,  and  an  American  vessel  called  the 
VirginiuSy  pl^ang  in  West  Indian  waters,  and 
engaged,  we  do  not  doubt,  in  supplying  or 
attempting  to  supply  the  Cuban  insurgents 
with  the  means  of  prolonging  the  rebellion, 
was  seized  as  a  filibuster  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  was  taken  for  condemnation  into  the 
harbor  of  Santiago  de  Cuba.  There  the  cap- 
tain of  the  vessel,  many  of  the  crew,  and 
several  other  persons  connected  with  the 
business  were  condenmed  and  put  to  death. 

The  whole  affair  resembled  the  fiasco  of 
William  Walker  in  Nicaragua,  in  I860,  But 
the  execution  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
even  when  caught  in  unlawful  acts  in  a 
neighboring  island,  was  not  c^^lmly  brooked 
by  the  American  authorities,  and  great  ex« 
citement  followed.  The  Spanish  Govemment| 
however,  acknowledged  the  haste  of  its  Cuban 
subordinates,  made  apologies,  and  concluded 
the  affair  by  the  payment  of  large  indenmi- 
ties  to  the  representatives  of  those  who  had 
suffered  in  Santiago.  Other  events  succeeded 
at  intervals,  well  calculated  to  inflame  ^the 
passions  of  both  Americans  and  Spaniards. 
The  morbid  condition  continued  without  re- 
lief until  the  summer  of  1895,  when,  on  the 
12th  of  June,  President  Cleveland  issued 
a  proclamation  forbidding  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  aid  the  Cuban  insurgents; 
but  the  proclamation  was  little  regarded. 

Meanwhile  the  political  affairs  of  Central 
America  tended  to  a  complete  transformation 
of  the  isolated  States  of  that  region  into  a 
Central  Republic.  A  difficulty  arose  between 
the  Nicaraguans  and  Great  Britain.  The  pro- 
consul of  the  latter  power,  representing  the 
British  Government  at  Bluefields,  was  ille- 
gally expelled  from  his  place,  and  for  this 
Great  Britain  demanded  reparation,  includ- 
ing an  indemnity  of  177,500.  This  demand 
being  refused  by  the  Nicaraguans,  a  body  of 
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Englisli  marineB  seized  the  custom-houBe  at 
Corinto,  and  held  it  with  a  threat  of  further 
retaliation. 

At  this  juncture,  the  Government  of  San 
Sslvador  offered  to  mediate,  and  the  offer, 
being  re-enforced  with  a  guarant«e  of  the 
payment  of  the  indemnity.  Great  Britain  re- 
linquished the  custom-house,  and  things  went 
well  again. 

It  iias  been  mentioned  above  that,  as  a  part 
of  the  work  of  tbe  Fifty-third  Congress,  a  tax 
of  two  per  cent,  was  laid  on  incomeis  amount- 
ing to  more  than  t4,000  annually ;  that  is, 


condemning  the  remainder;  some  clauses 
thereof  were  said  to  be  constitutional  and  the 
others  unconstivUtional;  but  before  this  de- 
cision was  fairly  and  fully  promulgated,  the 
court  reversed  its  own  decision  and  declared 
the  whole  income-tax  law  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional !  This  was  accomplished  by  the  vote 
of  a  single  justice,  who  changed  from  the 
attirmative  to  the  negative  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, thus  making  a  vote  of  five  to  four 
against  the  law — being  a  majority  of  one. 
The  result  was  disappointing  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  of  the  United  States;  and 
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the  eeceM  of  incomes  pver  #4,000  was  to  be 
taxed  at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent.  This  law, 
if  it  had  become  effective,  would  have  greatly 
increased  the  revenues  of  the  Goveniment  by 
compelling  the  rich  to  pay  a  reaisonable  pro- 
portion of  the  taxes  of  the  people.  But 
vealtli  does  not  readily  assent  to  be  taxed. 
A  strong  combination  was  made  against  the 
law,  and  a  suit  to  test  its  validity  was  insti- 
tuted and  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

Before  the  judges  of  that  tribunal  the 
cause  was  argued  with  the  greatest  ability 
and  persistency.  At  length  a  decision  was 
rendered,  upholding  a  pari  of  the  law  and 


the  disappointment  found  expression,  as  we 
shall  see,  in  the  platform  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ing parties  in  1996. 

Several  matters  may  be  mentioned  incident- 
ally at  this  period  that  may  be  properly  re- 
garded as  historical.  One  of  these  was  the 
combination  of  the  Astor,  Lenox,  and  Tilden 
Libraries  in  New  York  City.  For  a  long 
time  the  first  two  of  thesi-  had  existed  as  sep- 
arate institutions.  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  near 
the  end  of  his  life,  provided  in  his  will  for 
the  institution  of  a  new  library  in  the  city  to 
bear  his  name;  but  the  will  of  the  great  law- 
yer was  assailed  by  some  of  the  collateral 
heirs,  and  was   set  aside   as   invalid.     The 
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heirs,  however,  agreed  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  money  bequeathed  for  that 
purpose  should  be  given  to  the  project  which 
Mr.  Tilden  desired  to  promote. 

This  circumstance  led  to  the  combination 
of  the  three  libraries  under  one  management. 
A  great  library  building  had  already  been 
erected  on  Fifth  Avenue,  looking  into  Central 
Park.  This  building  was  intended,  first,  for 
the  Lenox  Library;  but  the  new  scheme  con- 
templated the  establishment  therein  of  the 
Tilden  Library  as  well,  and  of  the  removal 
thereto  of  the  Astor  Library  from  its  old  sta- 
tion in  Lafayette  Place.  Afterwards,  how- 
ever, these  plans  were  changed,  and  prelimi- 
nary arrangements  were  made  to  secure  for  a 
new  building  the  old  reservoir  double-block 
at  Forty-second  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue. 
Thus  the  city  of  New  York  secured  a  Public 
Library  of  fully  300,000  volumes,  with  prop- 
erty estimated  at  about  eight  million  dollars. 
The  final  arrangement  for  this  was  effected 
on  the  2d  of  March,  1895. 

Another  incident  was  the  opening  of  the 
Harlem  Ship  Canal,  by  which  the^  Hudson 
River  and  the  East  River  and  Long  Island 
Sound  were  connected  with  a  channel  sufli- 
oiently  wide  and  deep  for  the  passing  of  ships. 
The  visitor  to  the  scene  of  this  great  internal 
improvement  can  but  be  struck  with  the  im- 
mense possibilities  that  are  provided  by  na- 
ture and  man  for  the  future  of  Manhattan 
Island. 

So  far  as  human  foresight  can  discern,  the 
island,  bearing  the  city  of  New  York,  must 
be  destined  to  hold  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
eivilization  of  many  centuries  to  come.  Pro- 
vision was  now  made  for  the  passage  of  ships 
of  large  burden  entirely  around  Manhattan 
by  way  of  the  Hudson  (or  North)  River, 
through  the  canal  and  the  Harlem  River, 
into  East  River,  and  thence  into. the  harbor 
again.  Fancy  and  patriotism  can  easily  fore- 
see a  time  when  all  this  vast  extent  of  much 
more  than  forty  miles  of  shore  will  be  occu- 
pied throughout  with  stone-walled  and  stone- 
paved  docks  and  slips  immutable  as  the  ages; 
more  elegant  and  commodious  even  than 
those  of  the  Mersey,  into  which  the  ships  of 
all  nations  shall  go,  and  there  be  anchored  in 


safety  to  the  shore  of  what  was  once  a  for- 
bidding and  desolate  island,  which  was  sold 
by  the  Indians  to  the  Whites  for  $20 !  Such 
is  the  work  of  man  on  his  way  from  barba- 
rism to  civilization  and  power. 

The  by-elections,  which  were  held  during 
the  year  1895,  resulted  generally  in  favor  of 
the  Republican  party.  The  country  had 
now  been  suffering  for  more  than  two  yeari 
from  the  effects  of  a  disastrous  financial 
panic,  from  the  lack  of  money  for  the  pros- 
ecution of  enterprises,  from  low  prices,  and, 
indeed,  from  almost  every  economic  hardship. 
These  things  were  charged  up  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  Cleveland,  which  became 
more  and  more  unpopular  as  time  went  by. 
The  results  of  the  November  elections  this 
year  greatly  encouraged  the  Republicans. 
They  were  able  to  claim  victories  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Iowa,  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  even  in  Maryland 
and  Kentucky.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that 
the  first  general  election  was  held  in  the 
State  of  Utah*  and  this  also  resulted  in  a  Re- 
publican  victory;  though  Republicanism  is 
that  region  meant  the  free  coinage  of  silveri 
together  with  the  reinstitution  of  protective 
duties — this  against  the  sentiment  of  the  Re- 
publicans in  the  commercial  centers  of  the 
East. 

When  the  first  session  of  the  Fifty-fourth 
Congress  convened  on  the  2d  of  December, 
1895,  the  President  in  his  message  recom- 
mended several  financial  measures  which,  on 
the  whole,  were  calculated  to  continue  and 
intensify,  rather  than  break,  the  strain  and 
hardship  of  the  country.  He  would  have  the 
treasury  notes  issued  by  the  Government, 
years  ago,  and  long  used  as  currency,  to  be 
retired  by  means  of  an  issue  of  bonds  bear- 
ing interest  at  a  low  rate.  He  would  also 
have  the  tax  on  the  National  Banks  reduced 
to  a  nominal  rate — this  in  the  hope  of  stimu- 
lating those  institutions  to  a  greater  liberality 
toward  their  customers  and  the  people  at 
large. 

On  the  17th  of  the  month  the  President 
sent  a  special  message  to  Congress,  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment had  refused  to  submit  to  arbitration 
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her  dispute  Tith  Venezuela  relative  to  tlie 
BO-called  Schomburgk  line,  which  was  claimed 
by  Great  Britain  as  the  boundary  of  her  pos- 
eesaiona  in  that  country.  This  daim,  if  ad- 
mitted, would  include  many  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan gold-tields  with  the  British  posseseione. 
It  was  the  policy  of  fireat  Britain  at  this 
time — or  at  least  of  her  subjectB — to  get  poa- 
seesion  of  neariy  all  the  gold-mines  of  the 
world,  with  a  view  to  putting  herself  in  a 


on  tfae  urgent  representations  of  the  United 
States,  finally  acceded  to  the  propriety  and 
right  of  arbitration  as  the  means  of  settling 
the  dispute. 

A  commission  was  accordingly  constituted, 
and  the  President  appointed  Justice  David 
J.  Brewer,  of  the  Supreme  Court;  Kobcrt  fC 
Alvey,  Chief- Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeal* 
of  the  District  of  Columbia;  Andrew  D 
White,  Ex-Preaident  of  Cornell  Univereityi 
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podtion  where  she  might  sell  her  gold  to  all 
those  nations  nsing  that  metal  as  a  basis  of 
their  currency.  In  following  this  policy  of 
fastening  the  gold  corner  with  inmiovable 
anchors,  she  thought  to  secure  from  Vene- 
zuela the  largest  possible  extent  of  territory. 
The  United  States  hereupon  interfered  and 
proposed  arbitration.  This  was  refused,  and 
tne  President  referred  the  matter  to  Congress. 
There  seemed  to  impend  an  international 
.   otius;  but  the  Government  of  Great  Britain, 


lion.  Frederick  R.  Coudert;  and  President 
Daniel  C.  Gllman,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, to  act  as  a  CommissioH  on  the  partof 
the  United  States  in  determining  the  Yen©- 
»;uelan  boundary;  that  is,  in  determining  from 
the  historical  antecedents  what  the  boundaty 
justly  is.  In  order  to  promote  this  wort, 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  appropriated 
$100,000  for  the  expenses  of  the  Commission 
while  prosecuting  the  investigation. 
The  first  public  event  o'  *he  year  IBM 
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the  additional  sale  of  one  hundred  mil- 
HoDB  of  thirty-year  Gk>vemment  bonds, 
which  was  said  to  be  necessary  '^  in  order  to 
protect  the  gold  reserve  in  the  treasury.*' 
There  had  been  accumulated,  at  this  time,  a 
Tast  amount  of  idle,  uninvested  funds  in  the 
banks  in  the  money  centers,  and  these  funds 
iought  investment.  Enterprises  had  failed 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  money  no 
longer  offered  itself  to  legitimate  manufac- 
turing or  commercial  investments.  The  in- 
dustries of  the  country  were  at  a  stand-still, 
and  the  necessity  existed — according  to  the 
policy  of  the  great  financiers  and  bankers — 
to  get  their  accumulated  funds  into  some 
form  of  investment.  The  National  bond 
was  the  form  selected,  and  the  treasury  of 
the  United  States,  acting  in  conjunction  with 
the  powerful  money  interest  of  the  metrop- 
olis, and  under  the  ostensible  motive  of  re- 
plenishing the  gold  reserve,  wJulch  Jiad  been 
seriously  reduced  by  the  exportation  of  gold 
coin,  ordered  the  sale  of  ai^other  one  hundred 
millions  of  four-per-cent.  bonds.  This  sum 
was  a  part  of  the  total  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  millions  referred  to  in  a  preceding  para- 
graph. 

On  the  26th,  of  February,  1896,  an  in- 
eident  occurred  in  the  harbor  of  New  York 
which  was  of  an  exciting  and  dangerous  char- 
acter. Officers  of  our  Government  boarded 
a  British  steamship  called  the  JBermuday 
which  was  manifestly  fitting  out  for  a  fili- 
bustering expedition  to  Cuba.  In  doing  so, 
the  vessel  was  using  an  American  harbor  for 
an  unlawful  purpose.  She  was  accordingly 
lx>arded  and  seized,  together  with  a  large 
amount  of  munitions  of  war  already  collected 
in  her.  hold«  The  work  had  been  accom- 
plished under  the  direction  of  General  Calixto 
Garcia,  who  was  the  promoter  of  the  proposed 
expedition.  He  was  arrested  by  the  officers  of 
the  United  States,  but  was  subsequently 
released.  On  the  15th  of  March  he  succeeded 
in  sailing  from  the  harbor  of  New  York  with 
the  SermudOf  which  had  again  been  well 
supplied  with  munitions  of  war,  and  in 
reaching  the  Cuban  insurgents  without  serious 
difficulty — a  thing  that  could  hardly  have 
been  accomplished  but  for  the  secret  friend- 


ship of  the  United  States  for  the  patriots  of 
Cuba. 

Three  days  after  the  incident  here  referred 
to,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  passed 
resolutions,  offering  the  recognition  by  our 
Government  of  the  Cuban  insurgents  to  the 
extent  of  their  rights  as  belligerents  Sim- 
ilar resolutions  were  carried  in  the  House. 
The  effect  of  this  action  was  to  arouse  pro- 
found indignation  in  Spain.  In  that  country, 
hostile  demonstrations  were  made  against  the 
United  States,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
the  Spanish  Government  could  protect  the 
American  consulates  from  the  violence  of  the 
angry  mobs.  So  great  was  the  excitement  in 
Spain  that  the  universities  had  to  be  closed  in 
order  to  prevent  the  violence  of  rioting  stu« 
dents. 

While  the  people  of  the  United  States 
continued  to  suffer  the  most  severe  financial 
disasters  and  industrial  hardships,  and  while 
a  large  part  of  the  people  attributed  this  con- 
dition to  the  attempt  which  had  been  made 
in  the  treasury  management  of  the  United 
States  to  introduce  and  confirm  the  English 
system  of  money,  the  American  ambassador  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James,  Hon.  Thomas  F. 
Bayard,  following  the  policy  of  the  admin- 
istration which  he  represented,  nought  to 
promote  good-fellowship  with  the  British 
nation — this  to  the  extent  of  arousing  strong 
opposition  at  home.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  resolutions  of  censure,  on 
the  20th  of  March,  1896,  against  Ambassador 
Bayard,  condemning  him  for  utterances 
which  he  had  given  in  speeches  made  at 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and  at  Bosi;on,  England; 
but  the  resolutions  were  of  small  effect  in 
checking  the  tendency  of  the  times. 

In  April  of  this  year  occurred  an  interna- 
tional episode  of  considerable  interest.  Some 
idealist  had  proposed  that  the  ancient  Olym- 
pian games  of  the  Greeks  be  revived,  and 
that  representatives  of  the  European  and 
American  nations  should  r  '^^^ir  to  Athens  to 
participate  la  the  celebntt^on  of  the  766tb 
Olympiad*  The  project  excited  the  imagina- 
tions of  many  peoples,  and  athletes  from 
several  countries  in  Europe  and  America 
repaired  to  the  ^scene  of  the  contest.    The 
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games  were  celebrated  in  the  ancient  classical 
manner.  One  of  the  principal  features  was 
racing.  It  remained  for  the  year  1896  of  our 
era  to  witness  the  repetition  of  the  old  foot- 
race made  from  the  field  of  Klarathon  to  the 
Acropolis  in  Athens.  The  race  was  won 
by  an  American!  Indeed,  our  Americans 
showed  themselves  to  great  advantage  in 
these  games.  Elevenof  the  w>-called  "points" 


THOMAS  F.  BAYARD, 


of  exoellence  were  awarded  to  American 
ftthletes.  The  Greelcs  themgelves  won  ten 
points;  the  Germans,  seven;  the  French,  five; 
the  English,  three;  the  Hungarians,  two;  the 
Australians,  two;  tiie  Danes,  one;  and  the 
Swiss,  one.* 

One  favonble  fact  must  "be  recorded  with 


I  For  moftiUlon  of  the  Oraek  kmdm  see  292 


respect    to    the    second    ad  mi  niet  ration    of 
Cleveland,  and  that  was  the  placing  of  fully 
30,000  employees   of  the  Kational    Govern- 
ment   under  the   Civil  Service   rules.     Thii 
was    the   largest  practical    movement    evet 
made  in  the  direction  of  a  general  reform  of 
the  Civil  Service  in  the  United  States.    The 
sincerity  of  Mr.  Cleveland  in  promoting  this 
great  work,  which  had  been  begun  nominally 
as  far  back  as  the  administration  of  Grant, 
can  not  be  doubted;   and  this  fact  will 
probably  remain  as  the  principal  thing  to 
be    commended    iu     his    administrative 
policies. 

On  the  11th  of  May,  1896,  Governor 
Levi  P.  Morton,  of  New  York,  signed  the 
bill  for  the  institution  of  what,  in  the 
phraseology  of  the  times,  is  called  "the 
Greater  New  York."  The  policy  of  en- 
larging cities  so  as  to  include  much  and 
exclude  little  had  already  been  begun  in 
Chicago,  About  fifteen  years  previously 
that  city  had  widened  her  borders  until 
ehe  had  become  of  greater  territorial  ex- 
tent than  any  other  city  in  the  world. 
Her  Halsted  Street,  straight  as  an  arrow, 
bad  been  extended  within  the  corporate 
limits  to  the  unparalleled  length  of  twenty 
eight  miles  1  The  project  of  a  like  en- 
largement was  a^tated  in  New  York,  and 
the  sentiment  in  favor  thereof  grew  till  at 
length  it  prevailed,  and  "Greater  New 
York "  became  a  fact.  By  this  mean% 
Long  Island  City,  as  well  as  Brooklyn, 
and  all  of  Richmond  County,  with  many 
Burrouiiding  cities  and  suburbs,  was  in- 
cluded under  a  single  municipal  govern- 
ment, thus  advancing  New  York  to  the 
second  rank  among  the  cities  of  the  world. 
Only  London  remained  at  the  close  of  the 
century  superior  in  population  and  re- 
sources to  the  American  metropolis. 

Meanwhile  the  political  condition  of  the 
United  States  had  become  distracted  to  a 
greater  degree  than  had  been  known  einoe 
1856.  The  Republican  National  Convention 
was  called  to  meet  at  St  Louis  on  the  leth 
of  Jane.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  the  body  could  be  held  together  in 
tolerable  solidarity  until  a  nomlnatton  of 
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candidates  could  be  made.  A  considerable 
party,  under  the  leadership  of  Senator 
Henry  M.  Teller,  of  Colorado,  and  Senator 
William  SI.  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  witlidrew 
from  the  Convention  hall;  but  the  principal 
body  remained  intact,  and  William  Wc- 
Kiuley,  of  Ohio,  was  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  For  Vice- 
President,   Garret    A.    Ilobart,  of   New 

Jerse^,  was  nominated.     The  Hcpublican  g 

platform  declared  for  the  maintenance  of  * 

the  gold  standarc'  of  values,  and  at  the  * 

same  time  for  bimetallism  by  international  g 

agreement;  for  the  re-establish  merit  of  a  g 

protective   tariff;   for  the  control  of  the  z 

hawalia  i  Islands  by  the  United  States;  % 

for  the  ownership  of  the  Nicaraguan  Canal  ^ 

b^  our  Government;  foran  increase  of  the  ^ 

army  and  the  navy;  for  the  purchase  of  w 

the  Danish  Islands  in  the  West  Indies  to  ^ 

be  need  as  a  coaling  station;  for  the  pro-  2 

tection  of  American  citizens  in  Armenia  ^ 

and  Turkey;  for  the  development  of  reci-  n 

p  ocity  .n'trade   with   the   Central   and  i 

SoQth  American  Republics;  for  the  admis-  ~ 

non  to  Statehood  of  the  Territories;  for  * 

the  creation  of  a  National  Board  of  Arbi-  " 

tmtion   to  adjust    the  disputes  between  a 

capital  and  labor.  o 

On   the   7th  of  July,  the   Democratic  % 

National  Convention  was   called  at  Chi-  S 

cago.     This   body,   also,    was   threatened  ^ 

with  disruption.     The  one  vital  issue  be-  s 

forie  the  Convention  was  the  question  of  a 

tbe  restoration  of  the  silver  coinage  to  the  d 

position  which  it  held  before  the  act  of  S 

1873.     The  sentiment  in  favor  of  tbe  free  L 

coinage   of    silver   was     overwhelmingly  | 

predominant  in  the  Democratic  Conven-  * 

^on;  but  the  opposite  opinion  was  stub-  » 

bomly  upheld  by  the  minority,  under  the  ^ 

leadership  of  Senator  David  B.  Hill,  of  -g 

New  York.'  '' 

Aa  champion  of  the  free  silver  cause  at 
length  appeared  in  the  Convention, 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  of  Nebraska, 
who,  in  a  brilliant  speech,  carried  the  Con- 
vention  with  overwhelming  enthusiasm  to 
the  standard  of  free  silver.  He  was  then 
himself    nominated  for   the    Presidency, 
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For  tbe  Tice-Preaidency,  the  nominatioo 
ma  given  to  Arthur  Sewall,  of  Maine.  The 
pl&tform  declared  for  tbe  free  and  nn- 
limited  coinage  of  eilver  at  the  ratio  of 
16  to  1;  for  a  tax  on  incomes;  for  a  repeal 
of  the  protective  tariff  taws;  for  the  pro- 
hibition of  immigration  in  competition  with 
American   labor:     for    an  increase   in  the 
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Vandldste  ot  thtf  Democnilc  Puny  for  Prealdent. : 

powers  of  the  Inter-state  (Commerce  Com- 
tnisBion,  eta  The  Convention  also  uttered  a, 
severe  criticism  on  the  Supreme  Court,  rela- 
tive to  the  abrogation  of  the  income  tax,  and 
on  the  National  hanking  uystem  of  the 
TTnited  States.  Rotatioa  in  office  was 
{ftTOred,  as  was  also  the  early  admission  of 
yew  Mexico  and  Arizona  into  the  Uuion. 


The  National  Convention  of  the  Populist 
party  was  held  in  St,  Louis  on  the  2Si  of 
June.    By  this  body  tbe  Bemocratio  ttomin*- 
tioD  of  William  Jennintre  Bryan,  for  ths 
Presidency,  was  indorsed,   and    for   VIoe> 
I^sident,  Thomas  JS.  Watson,  of  Georgia, 
was  nominated.    The  platform  declared  for 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of 
16  to  1;  for  the  ownership  b^ 
government  of  the  raUway  and 
telegraph  lines  of  the  United 
States;  for  free  homes  to  set- 
tlprs;  for  a  tax  on  incomes} 
'' .  postal  savings  banks;  for  an 
increase    in    the     volume    of 
currency.       The     Convention 
denounced     tbe    issuance    of 
National   bonds ;   declared  tn 
faver    of     direct     legisUtion 
through    tbe     Initiative    and 
referendum;  and   insisted  on 
the  immediate  foreclosure  of 
the  liens  held  by  the  Glovem- 
ment  of  the  llDited  States  on 
the  Pacific  railways.  All  three 
of  the  leading  Conventions  de- 
clared the   sympathy  of   the 
American  people  for  the  patri- 
ots of  Cuba. 

On  the  2d  of  September, 
1S96,  a  wing  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  calling  itself  "the 
National  Democratic  party," 
convened  in  the  city  of  IndiaiK 
apolis,  and  went  throngh  tiw 
form  of  nominating  for  the 
Presidency,  Ex-Sen&tor  Jobs 
M.  Palmer,  of  Illinois,  and 
General  Simon  B.  Buckner,  of 
Kentucky,  for  the  Vice-Pred 
K^iHM,  dency.    T)ie  principal  item  ia 

the  platform  was  the  deolara> 
tion  for  the  establishment  and  perpetuation 
of  the  gold  standard  of  values.  It  also  dfr 
clared  for  a  tariff  for  revenue  only.  The 
members  of  this  Convention  issued  mostly 
from  tbe  capitalistio  centers  of  the  country, 
and  came  together  for  the  purpose  of  preveitt- 
ing,  if  possible,  the  election  of  the  regular 
Democratio  candidates.    As  was  afterwards 
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showa,  the  movement  was  more  in  sympathy 
with  Republican  policies  than  Democratic, 
as  expressed  in  the  Chicago  platform;  and  it 
was  sustained  throughout  the  campaign  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  Democrats  who  were 
opposed  to  the  vital  principles  of  that  instru- 
ment an  opportunity  to  express  their  dissent. 

The  result  of  the  election  was  In  favor  of 
the  Republicans.  McKinley 
and  Hobart  were  chosen  by  a 
popniar  majority  of  601,854. 
The  vote  of  the  Republican 
candidates  showed  a  majority 
over  aU  of  286,452.  The  elec- 
toral vote  was,  for  William 
McKinley,  271;  for  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  178.  This  re- 
sult had  been  proclaimed  in 
advance,  as  a  fact  from  which 
a  revival  of  prosperity  was  to 
come  to  the  American  people; 
and  the  predicted  revival  did 
follow  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign. The  Democrats,  how- 
ever, pointed  to  the  established 
fact  that  similar  recuperations 
had  invariably  succeeded  every 
commercial  panic. 

In  the  meantime— that  is,  in 
the  Bmnmer  of  1996 — a  wave 
of  interest  passed  over  the  Na- 
tion, originating   in   the   Far 
Korth.     Another  Polar  expe- 
dition was  added  to  the  long 
list  of  those  that  had  preceded 
it.    The  Norwegian  explorer, 
nidtjof    Nan  sen,    conducting 
an  Arctic  expedition,  arrived 
M  Vftrdo,  Norway,  on  the  13th 
of  Angust,  with  the  announce- 
nwnt  that  he    had  succeeded 
in  reaching  a  higher  latitude 
than  ever   before   attained  by   man.     His^ 
futbest  point  towards  the  Polar  spot  was 
registered  as  86°  14'  N. 
'       Kansen  had  prosecuted  bis  voyage  in  the 
belief  that  a  constant  current  fiows  frem  the 
Kberian  sea  into  that  of  Greenland.     He  had 
■oted  the  driftwood  on  the  coast  of  Green- 
■and,  and  bad  f  onnd  traces  in  the  ice-massea 


and  mud  and  dust  of  that  region  leading 
Iiim  to  believe  that  these  vestigia  are  of  Si- 
berian origin.  Acting  on  this  belief,  ba 
constructed  a  vessel  able  to  withstand  tbt 
impact  of  ice,  and  undertook  to  float  with 
the  ice-pack  from  the  new  Siberian  Islands  to 
Spitzbergen.  The  explorer  was  endowed,  t« 
the  extent  of  tlO0,OOO,  by  the  Norwe^w 


wn.i.iAM  MoKrNi.Kv 

>i¥Bld?nt  d(  Ihe  L'nlted  Sutes,  iaiiT-lM6. 

Storthing  and  by  private  contributions,  ffb 
ship  was  called  the  I¥am. 

Nansen   departed   on   his   voyage  on  tba 
24th  of  June,  1893.    The  explorer  ascertained, 

for  the  first  time,  the  correct  outline  of  tho 
Siberian  coast.  It  was  in  78"  60'  N.  that  th« 
Fram  was  anchored  tr  an  iceberg.  This  waa 
133°  34'  east  longitude.     For  tax  weeks  tbe 
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Warn  drifted  to  the  south.  Then  the  north- 
ward tide  set  in,  and  coiitiniu'd  through  the 
winter  aod  Bpringof  lHO'i-94.  Tliecwid  was 
appalling.  For  weeke  togftlier  the  niercury 
was  fro/en.  The  desolation  of  the  ite-fields 
was  terrible  to  witiifss.  But  the  Fram  wilh- 
Btood  all  assaults.     At  It-ngtli  the  deep  Polar 


FKIDTJOF  NAN8ES. 

■ea  was  found.  At  79°  N.  the  line  showed 
ninety  fathoms.  From  this  point,  voyagiiig 
northward,  the  measurement  ranged  tirHt  to 
l,800andthen  to  l,900fathom8.  InJnne,of 
1894,  the  vessel  reached  81°  52'  N",,  and  about 
New  Year's  Day,  1895,  the  i>oirit  of  8:i°  24' 
V,  was  passed.  This  marked  the  ultimate 
excursion  northward    of   former   explorers. 


Passing  tliis  line,  XaiiKen  entered  a  sea  nevei 
before  traversed  by  ship. 

For  a  Keasoii  the  Fritm  was  frozen  fast  In 
an  ice-flow,  thirty  feet  in  thickness  ;  but  the 
stont  whip  at  lengtli  broke  loose  and  emerged 
from  the  situation,  wholly  uninjured.  Satis- 
fied that  the  \essel  would  drift  safely  toward 
Greenland,  Nansen,  on  the  14th 
of  March,  1S05,  aveotepanied 
by  Lieutenant  Johansen,  with 
dog-iilcdges  and  small  boats, 
started  north  on  tlie  ice-flow. 
On  the  Jth  of  April,  1895,  he 
arrived,  after  indescribable  toil 
and  peril,  in  latitude  8l>°  14'  N., 
which  was  the  highewt  point  of 
his  venture  towards  the  Pole. 
The  return  journey  was  of 
incredible  hardship.  On  the 
22d  of  June,  189d,  a  seal  was 
shot,  and  by  this  means  the 
explorers  were  saved  fromstar> 
vation.  The  journey  was  re- 
sumed, and  on  the  24th  of  July, 
land  was  seen  ;  but  the  ice  bad 
not  been  broken  up,  and  two 
weeks  passed  before  the  shore 
was  reached.  The  point  of 
land,  was  the  hitherto  unknown 
projection  of  Franz  Joseph 
Land.  Here  Kansen  and  bis 
companions  dwelt  during  the 
winterof  1895-96.  They  lived 
on  bear  and  walrus  meat,  in  % 
hut  roofed  with  skins  and 
warmed  with  burning  oiL 
With  the  coming  of  spring,  the 
.explorers  proceeded  down  the 
coast,  where  they  were  met  by 
Captain  Jackson,  leader  of  as 
English  expedition,  which  had 
b<'en  sent  to  Krann  Joseph  Land  . 
on  the  day  of  Nansfii's  arrival. 

At  Vardo  the  J-Vam  entered  open  water  a 
little  northwest  of  Sjjitzbergen.  The  crew 
had  been  obliged  to  blast  their  way  through 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the  ice-pack. 
On  August  20th  the  FVam  was  anchored 
safely  in  the  harbor  of  Skaer\'o,  Pinmarlc. 
Such  had  been  the  good-fortune  of  the  expe- 
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dition  that  not  a  >iingle  life  waa  lost  during 
the  more  than  three  years  of  exposure  to  tbe 
periU  of  the  Polar  seas; 

The  4th  of  March,  1897,  iritnessed  at 
Waahington  City  the  brilliant  event  of  the 
inangnratioHof  President  William  McKinley, 
twenty-fourth  Presidentof  the  United  States. 
He  had  already  constituted  and  announced, 
anofficially,  hia  Cabinet.  The  place  of  Sec- 
retary of  State  vAs  assigned  to  John 
Sherman,  of  Ohio.  The  other  appointmenta 
vere:  Lyman  J.  Gtage,  of  lUinoia,  Secretary 
j>f     tbfl    Treasury;    Russell    A.    Alger,   of 


support.  The  populous  cities,  with  their 
tremendous  corporate  iutereats,  were  strongly 
devoted  to  the  new  President,  and  strongly 
influential  in  determining  the  policy  of  the 
iucomingadmiuistration. 

The  political  history  of  the  country,  re- 
viewed for  the  last  twenty  years,  thus 
showed  a  ^ries  of  remarkable  oscillations. 
The  Democratic  victory  of  1884  aucceeded 
the  long  unbroken  Itepublican  ascendency 
which  had  gone  before.  The  election  of 
1888  brought  a  revulsion,  and  put  the 
Republican  party  into  power  under  Harrison. 


THE  SHIP  F 


Hiohigsn,  Secretary  of  War;  John  D.  Long, 
of  Massachusetts,  Secretary  of  the  Navy; 
Cornelias  N.  Bliss,  of  New  York,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior;  Joseph  McKenna,  of  Cali- 
fornia, Attorney-General;  James  A.  Gary,  of 
Maryland,  Postmaster-General;  James  Wil- 
Bon,  of  Iowa,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Never  eouM  there  be  anything  more  out- 
wardly auspicious,  from  a  political  point  of 
view,  than  this  complete  restoration  to  power 
of  the  Republican  party.  Its  victory  seemed 
to  be  complete.  The  great  organized  powers 
of  the  country  were  almost  unanimous  in  its 


The  result  in  1892  showed  another  striking 
reaction  in  the  restoration  to  power  of  th§ 
Democratic  party,  during  the  second  admin* 
istration  of  Cleveland.  The  election  of  1896 
still  again  reversed  the  public  judgment,  and 
brought  back  the  Republican  ascendency 
under  McKinley.  To  him,  and  the  party 
which  he  represented,  the  country  now 
looked  for  political  guidance  for  the  ensuing 
quadrennium. 

On  April  27,  1897,  the  seventy-fifth  anni- 
versary  of  the  birth  of  General  Ulysses  Sw 
Grant  was  celebrated  with  a  memorial  service 
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and  parade  in  New  York.  City,  The  occasion 
was  that  of  tbededication^'-ddelivery  to  the 
custody  of  the  city  of  the  great  marble  tomb 


JOHN 

Secretary  ol  SUle.A 


1)  ol  McKlnley. 


of  General  Grant,  at  Kiverside  Park,  on  the 
Hudi^oTi.  In  a  preceding  part  of  this  work 
we  have  already  narrated  the  circuniBtances 
of  the  death  of  the  hero  of  Appomattox,  and 
of  the  preparations  for  building  an  appropri- 
ate monument  to  his  memory,'  This  work 
was  undertaken  soon  after  the  General's 
decease;  but  for  some  time  the  enterprise, 
under  inefficient  management,  lagged. 

At  length,  however,  General  Horace  Por- 
ter, who  had  I>een  a  member  of  Grant's  staff 
during  a  large  part  of  the  Civil  War,  was 
appointed  at  the  head  of  a  Monument 
Commission  to  prosecute  the  work  to  com- 
pletion. Books  wei-c  opened,  and  subscrip- 
tions to  the  number  of  more  than  ninety 
thousand  were  made  to  finish  the  monument. 

'  See  Chapter  CXXVI.,  p.  224. 


A  suitable  site  was  selected  a  short  distance 
south  of  the  temporary  tomb  in  which 
General  Grant's  remains  had  lain  for  more 
than  a  half  score  of  years,  and  there  the  splen- 
did mausoleum  was  built.  No  other  such  tomb 
eicista  in  the  New  World.  The  structure  la 
of  plain  marble,  in  the  severest  simplicity  of 
the  Done  style. 

The  monument  was  completed  \>f  the 
beginning  of  1897;  but  the  dedication  waa 
postponed  until  the  recurrence  of  the  anni* 
versary  of  the  birth  of  the  hero,  April  27. 
The  event  was  memorable.  The  parade  waa 
the  finest  ever  witnessed  in  America.  Great 
interest  was  siiown  by  the  people  in  all  parta 
of  the  United  States.  The  ceremonies  were 
more  elaborate  than  those  attending  the 
first  funeral  of  the  General,  nearly  twelve 
years  previously.  In  spite  of  the  chilly  air 
and  high  wiud  vhicb  prevailed,  the  great 
city  put  on  ber  memorial  garb,  and  the 
long  course  of  the  procession  was   through 


the   finest    display  of  flags  and   streamers 
and  emblems  ever  witnessed  in  New  York. 

About  a  million  of  people  thronged  the 
line  of  march  or  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
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eolnmn  at  the  monument.     More  than  sixty 
thousand  men  were  in  line,  of  whom  fully 
ten  thousand  vera    veterans   of  the  Uniou 
War.      I^rge   detachments    of  Confederate 
veterans  also  participated  in  the  parade;  for 
General  Grant's  memory  was  cherished  also 
by  the  old  soldiers  of  the  "Lost  Cause." 
Federal  troops,  State  militia  organizations, 
naval  and  military  cadets,  and 
civio  bodies  without  number, 
completed  the  procession,  which 
vas  many  hours  in  paseiug,  and 
which  en  route  was  everywhere 
received  with  the  strongest  ex- 
pressions of  appreciation    and 
affectionate  approval. 

The  city  was  in  gala  attire. 
There  was  universal  holiday. 
The  march  was  begun  at  10.30 
A.  If.,  and  was  not  completed 
until  7  p.  M.  The  grand  stands 
were  erected  in  the  vast  open 
Bpaces  around  the  monument. 
Here  the  distinguished  guests 
were  assembled.  The  mem- 
bers of  General  Grant's  family 
had  the  place  of  honor.  The 
President  and  the  retiring  ex- 
President  of  the  United  States 
Bat  on  the  platform,  and  were 
surrounded  with  a  great  throng 
of  the  most  distinguished  Amer- 
Icao  and  foreign  guests.  The 
principal  speakers  were  Presi- 
dent McKinley  and  General 
Horace  Porter,  the  latter  of 
whom  delivered  the  formal  ora- 
tion of  the  day.  The  event 
indicated  clearly  the  strong 
patriotic  sentiments  of  the 
American  people,  their  sur- 
viving euthusiasm  for  military  heroism,  and, 
in  particular,  their  unquenchable  devotion 
to  the  memory  of  the  Silent  Man  of  Galena. 

In  June  of  1897  President  McKinley  sent 
to  the  Senate,  from  the  Department  of  State, 
a  treaty  providing  for  the  annexation  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  Japan  protested  against 
this  measure.  It  was  claimed  that  that 
power  had  planned  to  seize  upon  Hawaii,  a 


charge  that  received  a  certain  plausibility 
from  the  fact  that  the  number  of  Japanese 
in  the  Republic  was  far  beyond  the  number 
of  any  other  one  nationality,  and  also  from 
the  fact  that  Japan,  on  accouot  of  the  refusal 
of  the  officials  at  Hawaii  to  allow  a  large 
number  of  recent  Japanese'  immigrants  to( 
land,  had  sent  two  warships  to  the  harbor 


of  Honolulu.  On  the  other  hand,  Japan  de- 
clared that  the  shutting  out  of  the  immi- 
grants was  contrary  to  her  treaty  with  thei 
Hawaiian  Republic,  and  tliat  the  warships 
had  been  sent  to  the  island  merely  in  sup- 
port of  her  claim  for  damages. 

The  rumors  of  a  possible  Japanese  up- 
rising in  the  island,  while  largely  credited  in 
the  United  States,  were  not   trustworthy. 
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owing  to  the  essential  minority  of  numbers 
ontlie  part  of  tlie  Japanese  as  compared  with 
all  others  in  the  territory.  Of  tlie  native 
Hawaiiaris  of  pure  blood  there  were,  at  this 
time,  at  least  tliirty-seveu  thousaud,  with  an 


additional  ten  thousand  of  mixed  descent. 
Of  the  Chinese,  the  natural  enemies  of  the 
Japanese,  there.were  fifteen  thousand,  while 
the  nine  thousand  Portuguese,  two  thousand 
Americans,  fifteen  hundred  Englishmen,  and 
twelve  hundred  Germans,  made  the  total 
much  too  great  to  be  overcome. 

In  signing  the  treaty  of  annexation   the 
8tat«    Department   made  a   declaration   to 


the  effect  that  the   Government  of  the  Re- 
public was  of  an  elective  and  parliamentary 
character  that  had  been  formally  recognized 
by  the  foreign  powers,  and  that  it  had  con- 
tinued for  four  years  firm  in  ita  authority; 
wherefore  its   petition  for  the 
protection  of  the  United  States 
might  be  justly  regarded  as  the 
will  of  the  people.     As  to  the 
character  of  the  bulk   of  the 
inhabitants,  the  dithculties  of 
admitting  them  to  citizenship 
were  dismissed  with  the  state- 
ment that  it  would  seem  to  be 
advisable  that  Hawaii  should 
continue    permanently    as    an 
annexed      Territory,     without 
having  any  authority  in  the  le{p> 
islation  of  the  United  States.' 

The  new  Administration  was 
ushered  in  with  a  revival  of 
the  tariff  question.  This  issue 
had  indeed  been  forced  to  the 
fore  in  the  late  Presidential 
campaign,  and  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  election  of  Mo- 
Kinley  would  be  followed  with 
an  attempt  to  revise  the  exist- 
ing Uriff  system  of  the  United 
States  as  the  same  was  formu- 
lated in  the  Wilson  Bill  of  1893. 
In  accordance  with  this  expeo> 
tation,  the  tariff  was  made 
almost  the  sole  question  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  special  session  of 
Congress,  which  began  colnci- 
dently  with  the  inanguration  of 
McKinley. 

The  purpose  of  the  Admin- 

gf.       istration  was  openly  expressed 

to  limit,  as  far  as  possible,  the 


■  This  declarstloii  of  the  Prealdent  of  tbe  UDlled 
Stales  slipped  the  anchor  of  the  Immemorial  poUc7  of 
the  Repablic.  Always,  hitherto,  ths  acqulBltloii  ot  teirt- 
tory  by  the  United  Stales  had  been  disllDctlf  with  Um 
underBtandlng  aod  purpose  to  orKanlie  aucb  Xtirt\U>Tt 
by  the  people  of  the  same,  and  to  admit  snch  territorial 
organlzattoD  Inio  tbe  Union  on  terms  ot  equality  with 
the  other  States.  It  remained  for  President  McKlnley 
to  open  ibe  way  for  the  anneiallon  of  permaneatlf 
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work  of  the  special  Kession  of  1897  to  a 
revision  of  the  existing  system  on  the  lines  of 
the  McKinley  theory.  To  this  end  the  sub- 
ject was  immediately  sent  to  the  House 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  of  which 
Nelson  Dingley,  of  Maine,  was  chairman. 
After  about  two  months  a  bill  was  pre- 
pared, which  effected  considerable  changes  in 
the  existing  schedules,  increasing  the  tariff 
on  many  articles  to  the  protective  level, 
transferring  many  others  from  the  free  to 
the  dutiable  list,  and  many  others  from  the 
ad-valorem  schedule,  which  had  been  largely 
used  in  the  Wilson  scheme,  to  the  list  of 
specific  duties. 

The  bill,  which  was  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  went  to  the  Senate,  was 
debated  by  that  body,  and  was  extensively 


revised  and  amended..  In  this  form  the 
measure  was  sent  to  a  Conference  Committee 
of  the  two  Houses,  from  which  it  was  re- 
ported back  on  the  19th  of  July,  and  was 
adopted  by  the  Lower  House.  Once  more 
the  bill  went  to  the  Senate  for  approval,  and 
was  by  that  body  adopted  on  the  24th,  re- 
ceiving thereupon  the  President's  signature, 
and  becoming  a  law  of  the  land. 

The  new  measure  was  less  radical  thaa 
had  been  anticipated,  and  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  compromise  among  the  various  ele- 
ments of  commercial  society,  whose  interest8| 
drawing  in  this  direction  and  in  that,  re- 
sulted in  a  final  patchwork  of  devices  for 
increasing  the  revenue  and  affording  ad- 
ditional protection  to  certain  branches  of 
industry. 


Chaf^xer  CLX.— The  Sf^anish-American  War. 


HE  last  four  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  wit- 
nessed  many  important 
events  among  the  na- 
tions of  both  the  new 
world  and  the  old.  In 
our  own  country  this 
period  may  be  marked 
for  the  increasing  interest  taken  by  the 
people  in  international  affairs.  Perhaps  the 
reason  for  this  change  might  be  found  in 
the  improvement  of  the  means  for  inter- 
oceanic  communication.  Cables  were  laid 
undersea  between  all  of  the  principal  ports 
of  the  civilized  nations.  Telegraphic  wires 
were  stretched  over  the  hitherto  inaccessible 
regions  of  Asia.  The  journalistic  press 
teemed  with  information  about  the  affairs  of 
men  and  states  in  all  parts  of  the  world;  com- 
merce tended  to  become  universal. 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  the  people  of  even 
the  most  isolated  countries  discovered  a 
liitherto  unknown  interest  in  the  progress  of 
political  events  and  the  general  vicissitudes 
of  nations.  In  some  instances  the  new  con- 
dition worked   favorably   to   the   peace  of 


mankind,  but  in  others  it  conduced  to  tup- 
moil  and  war.  The  unequal  development  of 
the  different  nations  and  the  difference  of  in- 
stitutions and  of  race  brought  into  sharp 
contact  states  and  kingdoms  that  had  hitherto 
held  few  relations.  The  Republic  of  the 
United  States,  more  than  ever  before,  felt 
and  expressed  a  concern  about  the  affairs  of 
the  European  powers.  Tl^e  Venezuelan  dif- 
ficulty between  our  country  and  Great  Britain 
was  one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  the  changed 
and  changing  order.  Another  and  more  spe- 
cific result  was  the  rising  conflict  of  senti- 
ment, purpose,  and  interest  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain.  The  holding  bj 
Spain  of  valuable  possessions  in  proximity  to 
the  American  -coast  furnished  both  motive 
and  occasion  for  the  straining  of  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

Already,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  previous 
chapter,  a  rebellion  had  broken  out  in  Cuba 
against  the  Spanish  authority  in  that  island. 
The  provincial  government  was,  during  the 
winter  of  1897-98,  put  to  its  utmost  tension 
in  the  effort  to  reduce  the  insurgents  to  sub- 
mission.   It  was  natural  that  the  American 
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people  should  sympathize  with  the  Cuban 
rebels,  and  that  they  should  extend  at  least 
covert  asNStance  to  the  popular  cause  in  the 
island.  Kotwithstanding  the  feelings  of 
emit/  which  had  recently  prevailed  as  a  con- 
comitant  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion, the  Americans  nov  conceived  an  ex- 
treme dislike  to  Spain,  and  in  particular  to 
Spanish  dominion  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is 
probable  that  the  efforts  of  the  Cuban  Junta 
and  the  sale  of  Cuban  -bonds  in  the  United 
States — which  bonds  would  become  valuable 


sibly  waived  by  the  American  gnvemment, 
the  effect  of  the  thing  doue  could  not  be 
trammeled  up.  On  the  evening  of  the  ]6th 
of  February,  1898,  while  the  American  bat- 
tleship MaiTie  was  lying  at  anchor  in  the 
harbor  of  Havana,  a  dreadful  explosion, 
either  within  or  without  the  vessel,  occurred, 
by  which  the  battleship  was  wrecked  and 
sent  to  the  bottom.  The  catastrophe,  if  ao> 
cidental,  might  well  have  been  overlooked 
but  for  the  appalling  loss  of  life.  Two  hua« 
dred  and   sixty-six   American  seamen  wera 


THE  DATTLR8HIP  MAINR 


in  case  the  rebellion  should  be  successful,  but 
remain  valueless  in  the  event  of  failure— 
,  conduced  to  the  growing  dislike  of  Spain,  and 
furnished  an  Apriori  reason  for  the  interfer- 
ence of  our  Government  in  the  affairs  of 
Cuba. 

It  may  be  that  these  hostile  elements  and 
caoses  of  conflict  would  have  subsided  bad  it 
not  been  for  an  incident  which  presently 
added  to  the  inimical  conditions,  and  indeed 
predpitated  an  open  rupture.  Although  the 
inoident  referred  to  was  immediately  dia- 
avowed  by  Spain,  and  although  it  was  osten- 


carried  down  with  the  great  ship  to  instan- 
taneous death  !□  .the  sea.  Only  Captain 
Sigsbee,  who  was  on  board  and  was  saved  as 
by  a  niinide,  and  ii  few  officers  who  were  on 
shore,  escaped  the  awful  fate  of  the  sailors. 

Great  was  the  sensation  proc^u"^  in  the 
United  States  by  the  destruction  of  one  of 
the  favorite  American  battleships.  The  dis- 
trust and  anger  of  the  people  could  hardly 
be  restrained.  The  Maine  bad  gone  into  the' 
harbor  of  Havana  in  a  friendly  way,  as  is 
customary  with  the  battleships  of  nations  in 
foreign  waters.    Such  ships  represent  much 
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more  really  tlian  do  the  vessels  of  tbe  mer-  ] 
chant  marine  the  aovt-reignty  of  the  nation  ' 
to  whith  they  belong.  An  insult  done  to  a  ■ 
warship  is  therefore  generally  re{pink'<l  as  a  ■ 
just  cause  for  a  hostile  derlaration. 

The  Spaniards  iu  Havana  had  looked  upon  i 
the  J/(((He  with  distrust  and  prejudice.     The 
Spanish  newMpapers  had  deiiouneed  the  pres- 
ence of  the  warship  in  the  liarlwr,  and  ha<l  , 


called  it  a  taunt  and  a  banter,  as  though  the 
«hip  should  nay  to  the  authoriiie«,  "We 
are  here  to  look  on,  and  to  strike  you  if  you 
dare."  A  suspicion  arose  under  these  cir- 
cumstances that  the  Maine  had  been  treacher- 
ously destroyed,  and  this  suspicion  was  con- 
firmed by  many  circumstances.  Soviebodij 
had  done  the  evil  deed.  Ostensibly  the 
Maine  bad  been  destroyed  because   it  had 


seemed  a  menace  to  Spanish  authority.  The 
presumption  was  that  fanatical  adherents  of 
that  authority  had  wrought  the  destruction 
of  the  ship. 

Spain,  for  her  part,  immediately  and  fully 
disavowed  tbe  thing  done,  and  offered  to  join 
our  National  authorities  in  an  investigation, 
A  Court  of  Inquiry  was  instituted  at  once 
by  the  National  Government,  and  an  inves- 
tigation was  made  of  all  the 
cireurastances  ofthecase.  This 
court  rather  vaguely  reported 
that  according  to  the  evidence 
obtainable,  tbe  Maine  had  been 
destroyed  by  some  explosion 
against  her  side  from  without. 
Tlie  character  of  the  wreck  in- 
dicated, by  the  bending  of  the 
irons  and  the  forcing  inward 
of  tbe  fragments  of  the  hull, 
that  the  force  had  been  applied 
against  the  outer  side  of  the 
vessel.  But  in  what  manner  or 
by  whom  the  torpedo  (if  tor- 
polo  it  were)  had  been  ex- 
ploded, or  by  what  means  the 
mine  (if  mine  it  were)  had 
been  spruiig,  could  not  be,  or 
at  least  was  not,  ascertained. 
In  any  event,  the  loss  of  the 
great  battleship  with  nearly  all 
her  brave  defenders,  furnished 
an  animus  in  the  war  which 
ensued,  and  justly  or  unjustly 
the  baltlecry  of  "Remember 
the  Maine"  was  heard  on  the 
American  side  in  every  engage- 
ment, whether  on  land  or  sea. 

The  general  tendency  of  af- 
fairs, and  tbe  war-breeding  inci- 
dent just  narrated,  acted  to- 
gether in  1808  in  precipitating  hostilities 
between  Spain  and  tbe  United  States.  Juat 
after  tbe  loss  of  the  Maine,  when  tbe  excite- 
ment relative  thereto  was  hot,  scores  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  press  made  their 
way  to  Cuba,  and  the  newspapers  teemed 
with  accounts  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
the  island.  Many  inflammatory  stories  were 
published,  and  confiictlng  reports  were  scat- 
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tared  broadcast.  Aa  matter  of  fact,  the  civil 
war  in  Cuba  had  for  the  moat  part  degener- 
ated into  bloodthirsty  cruelty  on  the  part 
of  the  tSpaniarda,  and  into  guerilla  methods 
uid  mere  bushwhacking  pn  the  part  of  the 
Cnbans.  The  ruling  government  which  had 
been  eetablished  by  Captain-General  Valeriano 
Weyler,  in  January  of  1898,  might  well  be 
indicated  historically  with  a  splotch  of  blood 


as  that  of  his  antitype,  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
had  been  to  the  Protestants  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Appeals  began  to  be  made  to  the' 
Government  of  the  United  States  fiT  inter- 
ference on  behalf  of  the  Cuban  patriDta,  and 
the  outcry  increased,  until  the  roar  was  heard 
from  ocean  to  ocean.  There  was  a  brief  in* 
terval  of  confusion  and  growing  hostil- 
ity, and  then  a  Commission  of  Inquiry,  ap- 


traced  around  with  cinders.'     Ii        g  f 

his  methods  was   widely    di^sem  na    d    an  I 
his  name  became  as  hatef  nl  to  the  An        a  s 

'  One  of  ihc  iniildenlB  of  the  Weyler  ad  ra 

was  for  ks  savagery  well  calculated  to  w  k 
Dot  only  of  the  Americans,  but  nf  the  «    w      d 

Tbc  Captain-General  found  It  difReult       d  srrlm 
between  combatants  and  noncnmbatao        T  ba 

tOTcea  were  irresulam ;  now  they  appeared 
acter  of  snldlrni.  nnd  now  In  theehara  a 

They  were  not  unltke  the  patriot  bands  wh  d 

of  our  ReTolution  made— 
"The  British  soldier  tremble  when  Ma 


General  Weyler,  flndlnu  it  impossible 
and  DTerwhelm  the  rebels,  adopted  u  s« 
which  wu  directed  atralnnt  nnncomba 
eombatanlB.    Helssuedan  "edlctofconc 


by   the  Government  and  headed  b; 

Thurston,  of  Nebraska,  proceeded  to 

o  make  an  authoritative  investigation. 


wh        h    inhabitants  of  the  Lnaurgent  districts  were  or- 

d  rei         betake  themselves  to  the  fortlfled  towns,  tbere 

be  pc  t  up  with  those  who  had  been  aciuslly  engaged 

h    rtbellion.    Death  and  solitary  conflnenient  wera 

d  ced  as  punishmEnts  against  all  who  should  refnss 

be      he  order.    The  wretched   Inhabitants— men, 

w  m      and  children— flocked  Into  the  towns,  and  were 

h       p     liavinHnoBUpplies,  they  soon  began  tostarre. 

I   D  sense     tne  with  all  its  horrora,  and  the  no-called  Rtron- 

UK  sufTere"!  the  pangs  of  slow  torture  until  they 

d  edb       oiiaandn.   Atnerlcan  newspaper correspondenta 

I   a  ograpliers  sketched  and  pictured  the  scenes 

I   »         »e   among  the  sufferers,  and  pliolographs  of  such 

see  ideni ably  true,  were  scattered  hke  flrebranda 

I     m     K    lie  Americans,  whose  animosity   was  alread; 

k  nd  »d  o  the  point  of  Oamint;. 
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despotism  our  fathers  had  reoounced,  and 
against  it  they  took  up  arms — just  as  th6 
Cubaos  of  1897  took  up  anns  against  Sp^n. 
interference  by  one  nation  on  the  score  of 
humanity  in  the  affairs  of  another  nation  is  a 
principle  recognized  in  international  lav. 
But  such  interference  is  a  measure  upon 
which  modern  natiotis  have  ventured  but 
sparingly.  Still,  under  the  rales  of  in- 
ternational law,  the  United  States  tnigAt 
interfere  in  Cuba  to  put  an  end  to  tha  wai 


The  report  of  this  oommission  made  in  the 
twu  Houses  of  Congress  waa  wholly  unfavor- 
able to  Spain.  The  excitement  in  govern- 
mental circles  rose  to  a  high  pitch,  and 
resolutions  were  introduced  in  Congress 
declaring  in  favor  of  the  autonomy  of  Cuba, 
and  the  cessation  of  Spanish  rule.  At  first, 
measures  were  devised  to  interfere  only  to 
the  extent  of  ending  the  Cuban  war.  It  was 
urged  that  the  continuation  of  such  a  conflict 
to  immediate    proximity    to  the  American 


8TBEBT  BCENE IN  HAVANA. 


ooast  and  in  total  disregard  of  the  interests 
cl  commerce,  and  indeed  of  civilization  itself, 
ooold  not  be  longer  tolerated.  Kor  can  it  be 
truly  denied  that  the  administration  of  Spain 
In  Cnha  had  for  a  long  time  been  so  inefficient 
In  fact  and  bo  repugnant  to  the  instincts  of 
progressastocreatea  just  sentiment  of  indig- 
nation on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Moreover,  the  Cuban  revolution  was 
Id  bU  respects  analogous  to  our  own  war  of 
independence.  The  insurgents  were  in  the 
aame  attitude  towards  the  Spanish  despotism 
which  our  American  rebels  had  held  towards 
the  British  Colonial  despotism  of  176S.  That 


on  the  ground  of  its  barbarity  and  long  ooo- 
tinuance;  and  whether  inhumanity  existed 
such  as  to  warrant  interference  was  a  questjon 
which,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  oar 
Government  might  decide  for  itself,  even 
against  the  protest  of  Spain. 

It  was  soon  manifest  that  simple  interfere 
ence  to  prevent  further  barbarities  and  to 
end  the  conflict  between  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties and  the  Cuban  rebels  could  not  be  carried 
out  without  engendering  a  war  of  more 
serious  propcrtions.  The  excitement  St 
Washington  City  and  throughout  the  country 
rose    to    fever  heat.      The   President    first 
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■oagitt  to  stay  the  tide  and  to  prevent  the 
elash  of  arms.  At  length,  he  sent  to  CongresB 
•a  el&borate  meseagu  on   the  condition  of 
affurs  in  Cuba,  and  on  the  evils  of  Spanish 
rale  in  that  island.     He  concluded  his  com- 
manioation  by  asking,    rather    feebly    and 
inconsequentially,  for  authority  to  act  at  his 
own  discretion  in  the  premises, 
tnd  to  use   the  military  and 
naval    forces    of    the    United 
States  in  carrying  out  his  diplo- 
matical  purposes,  and  in  bring- 
ing the  Cuban   business  t^  a 
Kttlemeut,  by  force  of  amiB  if 
needs  be. 

The  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent was  tiy  no  means  satisfac- 
tory to  Congress  or  to  the 
people  at  large.  The  two 
Houses,  in  hot  blood,  took  the 
matter  ap,  and  passed  a  resolu- 
tioD  dirtdtng  the  President  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Cuba, 
and  this  to  the  end  that  the 
independence  of  the  people  of 
the  island  might  be  secured. 
HereapoQ,  the  Spanish  minister 
»t  Washington,  SeBor  Polo  y 
Bemabe,  demanded  bis  pass- 
ports, and  at  once  left  the 
country. 

On  April  1 9,  a  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives declaring  that  the 
people  of  Cuba  "are,  and  of 
right  ought  to  be,  free  and  in* 
dep^dent."  On  the  same  day, 
a  similar  resolution  was  passed 
by  the  Senate.  The  concur- 
rent measure  was  signed  by 
the  President  on  the  20th,  and  .    .     . ,  . 

An  ultimatum  was  sent  to  Spain 
demanding  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  her 
land  and  naval  forces,  and  indeed  every  token 
of  her  authority  from  Cuba — this  under  com- 
polsion  of  an  answer  before  noon  on  April  23. 

Thi«  action  on  the  part  of  the  Oovernment 
of  the  United  States  was  very  properly  con- 
■trued  by  Spain  as  a  declaration  of  war. 
Hie  paaspoits  were  accordingly  made  out 


and  handed  to  the  American  ambassador,  ' 
General  Stewart  L.  Woodford,  who  imme- 
diately departed  for  Paris.  Hereupon,  on  the 
2etb  of  the  month,  the  Preddent  issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  a  state  of  war  and 
ordering  the  blockade  of  the  Cuban  port& 
Havana,  the  most  important  city  and  port 


in  the  West  Indies,  was  firat  to  be  surrounded 
and  hemmed  in  by  the  American  fleets 
This  had  been  already  sent  into  Cuban  waters 
under  command  of  Rear-Admiral  W.  T. 
Sampson,  The  squadron,  including  the  flag- 
ship New  York,  the  battleships  Iowa  and 
Indiana,  the  cruisers  Cincinnati,  Detroit, 
and   Nashville,  the    gunboats    Wilmington^ 
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Machiaa,  Castine,  and  Newport,  and  the 
monitor  Amphilrile,  departed  from  the 
Americaa  coast  on  the  22d  of  April,  and  in  a 
short  time  reached  its  destination.  On  the 
vaj  to  Havana,  a  Spanish  ship,  the  Sueita 
Veniara,  was  ran  down  and  captured  by  the 


Naskvilie.  This  was  the  tirsl  act  of  formal 
hoBtility — the  first  stroke  of  the  war.  In  a  few 
days,  a  cordon  of  warships  was  established 
around  Havana,  and  certain  vessels  were  sent 
to  guard  the  entrance  to  other  ports.  The 
military  plan  included  the  complete  blockade 
of  Cuba,  so  aa  to  isolate  the  Spanish  forces 


in  the  island,  and  cut  them  off  from  taoooi 
by  the  home  government  of  Spain. 

As  between  the  two  nations  thus  plunged 
into  war,  the  balance  of  miliUry  strength  lay 
strongly  on  the  side  of  the  TJniled  States. 
Nevertheless  the  Spaniards  bad  a  powerful 
army  in  Cuba,  and  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  two  principal 
cities  of  Havana  and  Santi^a 
were  strong,  almost  impreg>' 
nable.  The  Spanish  fleete 
compared  favorably  with  the 
American.  In  the  West  Indies, 
the  enemy's  squadron  consbteo 
of  one  first-class  battleship  and 
eight  warships  of  the  second 
class,  of  which  the  principal 
were  the  Cristobal  Colon,  the 
Maria  Teresa,  the  Almirantt 
Oqiiaido,  the  Reina  Mercedes, 
and  the  Vizeaya.  The  Spaiish 
squadron  did  not  attempt  to 
prevent  the  investment  of 
Havana,  for  that  would  have 
involved  at  once  a  critical  naval 
battle — something  which  the 
Spaniards  could  not  well  afford 
to  hazard. 

On   the   23d    of    April,   the 
President  of  the  United  Statea 
issued  a  call  for  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five     thousand     volun- 
teers.    The    National    Guards 
in  nearly  all  of  the  States  were 
at  once  mobilized,  and  recruit- 
ing went  on  everywhere  with 
the    utmost   enthusiasm.      The 
country  was    thoroughly 
aroused,   and  warlike  prepara- 
tions were  seen  on  every  hand. 
Camps  of    rendezvous   and  in- 
struction were  established,  and 
in  an  incredibly  short  time,  the 
ranks  were  filled  for  the  conflict.    On  the  2Cth 
of  April,  the  proclamation  of  a  state  of  war 
was  formally  issued  by  the  Government.    Al- 
ready, the  blockade  of   Havana  had  been 
effected  by  Rear-Admiral  Sampson,  and  bom- 
barding between  the  battleships  and  the  shore 
batteries  alo.ig  the  Cuban  coast  had  begun. 
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Attbe  outbreak  of  hostilities,  an  awault 
on  Havana  was  expected,  but  the  fortifica- 
tions of  that  city  were  so  strong  and  the. 
harbor  was  so  dangerously  mined  that  it  waa 
deemed  isexpedient  to  make  a  naval  descent 
on  the  place.  The  American  fleet  was 
accordingly  directed  firat  of  all  against 
Matanzas,  and  afterwards  against  Santiago 
de  Cuba.  On  the  2  7th  of  April,  the  batteries 
M  MataBcas  were  bombarded  by  Admiral 
Sampson's  flagship,  the  New  York.  The  other 
diips  participating  in  the  attack  were  the 
orniser  CincintuUi  and  the  monitor  Puritatt. 


and  everything  was  in  preparation  for  batt]& 
A  Spanish  fleet,  under  command  of  Admiral 
de  Montojo,  was  also  in  the  Paci&o  waters, 
having  for  its  business  in  that  part  of  the 
world  the  protection  of  the  Philippine 
Islands, 

This  great  group,  called  by  tbe  Spaniards 
Isku  EUipinaa,  numbering  about  fourteen 
hundred  islands  great  and*  small,  constitutes 
an  archipelago  lying  between  the  China  Sea 
on  the  west  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the 
east.  Tho  principal  islands  are  Luzon, 
Camarines,  Mindoro,  Samar,  Leyte,  Panay, 
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This  first  action  of  the  war  was  trivial,  and 
resnlted  in  no  loss  to  the  Americans. 

Meanwhile,  another  scene  had  opened  on 
the  far-off  coast  of  Asia.  At  this  time,  the 
Pacifio  sqaadroQ  of  the  United  States  was 
lying  \a  Hire  Bay,  on  the  Chinese  coast, 
north  of  Hong  Kong.  This  division  of  the 
American  nav^  was  under  command  of  Com- 
modore George  Dewey,  whose  name  was 
soon  to  become  famous  in  American 
annals.  Dewey  was  informed  by  cable  of 
the  progress  of  events  in  the  United  States, 
and  he  had  his  fleet  well  in  hand  when  the 
declaration  of  war  was  issued.  On  the  very 
next  day,  he  was,  under  the  rules  of  interna- 
tional law, warned  by  the  Chinese  authorities  to 
depart  within  forty>eight  hours  from  neutral 
waters,  Tho  mandate  found  the  Commodore 
ready  to  go.     His  bunkers  were  full  of  coal, 


NegroB,  Sebu,  Bohol,  Mindanao,  Palawan, 
and  the  Sulu  cluster,  'llie  capital  of  the 
whole  is  Manila,  on  Luzon.  The  bay  of 
Manila  is  the  principal  harbor  of  the  Philip- 
pines, and  here  was  resting  Admiral  de 
Montojo's  fleet  consisting  of  the  armored 
cruisers,  Heuia  CrUtina,  Costilla,  Don  Juan 
de  Austria,  Don  Antonio  de  Uiloa,  Ida  da 
Cuba,  Isla  de  £.uzon,  VelUsco,  Mindanao,  and 
General  Lezo,  besides  a  fleet  of  minor  vessels 
and  water  craft. 

The  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Philippines 
just  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
may  well  be  noted.  About  the  end  of  sum- 
mer, 1896,  an  insurrection  broke  out  irvolv- 
ing  the  greater  part  of  the  Filipino  popula- 
tion, and  headed  by  a  certain  Dr.  Hizal, 
whose  motive  was  to  throw  off  the  Spanish 
yoke  and  to  make  tlie  islands  independent. 
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The  infloence  of  Rizal  among  the  Filipinoa 
became  as  great  as  that  of  Garcia  or  Marti  in 
Cuha.  Indeed  the  two  insurrections,  the  one 
in  the  western,  and  the  other  in  the  eaatem 
insular  possessions  of  Spain,  vcre  sufficiently 
alike  in  thcii  general  features  and  leadership 
88  to  warrant  the  belief  that  they  were  some- 
how parts  of  the  same  movement. 

The  revolt  in  the  Philippines  made  groat 
headway  for  a  aeason,  but  by  the  end  of 
1897,theGovemor-General,Pr6mode  Riviera, 
was  able  to  report  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
bellion.   Dr.  Rizal   had,  in  the  meanwhile, 


I  the  Spanish  government  before  the  bold 
front  of  the  revolt  could  be  broken,  Even 
then,  as  it  subseq  net  illy  appeared,  the  report 
of  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  in  De- 
cember, 1897,  was  premature.  General 
Blanco,  who  had  been  governor  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, was  in  the  interim  transferred  to  the 
West  to  take  the  place  of  General  Weyler  in 
Cuba.  The  rebel  chiefs  of  the  Filipinos  hav- 
ing first  been  able  to  dictate  the  terms  o( 
settlement,  were  then  able  to  revive  the  re- 
bellion, and  of  this  secondary  insurrection, 
the  celebrated  Emilio  Aguinaldo  became  the 
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been  captured,  tried  by  court  martial,  and 
shot.  The  fact  of  his  trial  was  accompanied 
with  80  strange  a  personal  incident  as  to 
make  it  worthy  of  historical  mention.  While 
Rizal  was  nnde''  sentence,  he  married  a  Phil- 
ippine girl  named  Josephine  Bracken,  who, 
Iierself  of  Irish  origin,  had  given  her  girlish 
enthusiasm  to  the  cause  of  which  Rizal  was 
the  leader.  She  became,  aftei'the  execution 
of  her  husband,  the  divinity  of  the  insur- 
rection. They  who  knew  enough  of  history 
to  recall  Joan  of  Arc,  said  that  the  girl- 
widow  of  Rizal  was  the  Maid  of  Domremy 
eomoagun. 
Large  reinforcements  had  to  be  sent  out  hy 


genius  and  general.  Such  was  the  condition 
in  the  Philippines  at  the  close  of  1887. 

Commodore  Dewey's  instruclion  was  tk 
proceed  against  the  Philippines,  and  to  at- 
tack the  Spanish  fleet  wherever  found.  Tht 
harbor  of  Manila  was  defended  not  only  by 
the  warships  of  Spain,  but  also  by  the  land 
batteries  which  had  been  established  at  the 
naval  station  of  Cavite,  about  seven  miles 
southwest  of  the  city.  The  Spanish  fleet  lay 
under  the  protection  of  the  heavy  guns  of 
Cavite. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  Dewey  got  undei 
way  from  the  Chinese  coast,  and  on  the  SOtlt 
of  the  month,  anchored  in  Subig  Say,  on  Iht 
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coast  of  Lazon,  about  thirty  miles  from 

Manila.    Thence  ia  the  night,  he  followed 

the  shore  line,  and  about  midnight  made 

his  way  through   the   chaoDel   into  the 

harbor  of  Manila.   On  the  next  day,  which 

was  Sunday,  May  1st,  about  five  o'clock  in 

the  morning,  the  American  squadron,  ar> 

ranged  in  battle  order,   beaded  for  the 

Spanish  position.     A  spint  of  enthusiasm 

prevailed  among  the  sailors.     A  foolish 

B  and    bombastic   proclamation  issued   by 

B  Diviiio,    the    Spanish    governor    of    the 

b  Philippines,  was  read,  and  the  attack  wag 

■  %  begun  with  shouts  of  "  Remember  the 

I  §  Maine!" 

I  2  '^^  conflict  which  ensued  was  the  first 

.  ri  in  which  American  battleships  had  con* 

I  H  tended    M'ith     foreign    armored     vessels. 

I  g  Many  of  the  details  of  the  battle  may  be 

I  g  omitted  from  the  narrative,  but  other  inci- 

dents are  worthy  of  commera.oration.  The 
Olt/mpia\ed  the  fighting  from  the  Ameri- 
can line,  and  the  Mtina  Cristina  took  the 
brunt  of  the  onset.  From  the  first,  it  was 
I  ^  noted  tbat  the  Spanish  guns,  though  coui^ 

J  g  ageously  served,  were  not  skillfully  aimed. 

f  CD  The  shots  fiew  wide  of  the  mark.     Many 

ft'  of  the  shells  fell  short  and  others  exploded 

1  g  far  over  and  beyond  the  American  vessels. 

!s«  At  length,  as  Dewey's  ships  with  each 

^  circuit  of  attack  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to 

I  the  Spanish  vessels,  and  received  their  fir* 

f^  as  well  as  that  from  the  shore  batteries 

P  «f'  feeling  no  hurt  from  either,  untU  only  fif- 

F  I  teen  hundred  yards  remained  beteen  the 

Q  B  lines,  the  Betna    Criatina  steamed    out 

'  I  courageously  against  the    Olympia,   aud 

2  was  mortally  wounded  with  two  tremen. 

Sdous  shells,  which  struck  her,  exploded, 
and  set  the  vessel  on  fire. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  final 
niSee.  Dewey,  after  five  circuits,  ever 
nearing  the  Spanish  ships,  closed  with  iaa 
antagonists,  and  One  by  one  the  enemy's 
vessels  were  destroyed  or  driven  ashore. 
Once  during  the  engagement,  between 
seven  and  eight  cVtock,  the  American 
commander  drew  off  to  inform  himself 
better  than  be  could  otherwise  do  of  hie 
injuries  aud  losses — if  any— and  to  refreeh 
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the  sailors  with  their  morning  coffee.  His 
conduct  throughout  was  as  cool  and  discern- 
ing as  if  the  battle  were  a  sham  fight  in 
friendly  waters. 

Not  a  vessel  of  Montojo's  Seet  was  saved. 
The  loss  of  life  to  the  Spaniards  was  great, 
but  on  the  American  side  not  a  single  man 
was  hilled.  Only  the  engineer  of  one  ship  fell 
down  and  expired  f  rum  a  nervous 
shock.  The  victory  of  the  Amer- 
ican fieet  was  complete  and  ovei^ 
whelming.  Even  the  land  hatteiv 
iee  of  Cavite  were  silenced.  Thui, 
in  added  glory  to  the  American 
&^,  was  ended  the  first  conflict  of 
the  war.  The  news  reached  the 
United  States  by  way  of  Hong 
Eong  and  produced  the  greatest 
excitement  and  enthueiasm. 
Commodore  Dewey  spraog  sud- 
denly into  fame  and  he  remained 
to  the  end,  par  exeeUenea  the  hero 
of  the  war.  In  a  characteristic 
dispatch,  be  announced  the  re- 
sult as  foUows; 


docks  at  Cardenas.  As  soon  as  the  American 
vessels  came  within  range,  they  opened  fire. 
The  Spanish  batteries  replied,  and  there  was 
a  furious  cannonade,  resulting  in  the  silenc- 
ing of  the  Spanish  guns. 

Here  was  shed  the  first  American  blood  of 
the  war.  A  random  shell  struck  the  fftw- 
tew  in   the  hull  and   destroyed   her   boiler. 


"Manila,  May  1st. — The  squad- 
ron arrived  at  Manilaat  daybreak 
this  morning.  Immediately  en- 
gaged the  enemy  and  destroyed 
the  following  Spanish^  vessels: 
Beina  Crutina,  CaetiUa,  UUoa,  Iila 
de  Cuba,  General  Leto,  Del  Duero, 
Cvrreo,  VeloKO,  Mindanao,  Dm 
Juan  de  Auetria,  Ida  de  Luxn, 
one  transport  and  the  water 
battery  at  Cavite.  The  squad- 
ron is  uninjured,  and  only  a  few  >,»._«w'i 
men  are  slightly  wounded.  The 
only  means  of  telegraphing  is 
to  the  American  consul  at  Hong  Kong.  I 
shall  communicate  with  him.      Dbwet." 

The  next  event  of  the  war,  far  less  impor- 
tant than  the  battle  of  Manila,  occurred  at 
Cardenas  on  the  Cuban  coast,  on  the  11th  of 
May.  This  place  was  defended  by  land 
batteries,  and  against  these  the  armored 
cruiser  WilmingUm,  the  topedo  boat  Wivx- 
hw,  and  the  gunboat  Hudaon,  were  directed. 
Several  Spanish  vessels   were  lying  at  the 
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The  Hudton  came  to  her  relief,  and  threw 
out  a  line,  but  just  at  this  juncture,  while 
Ensign  Bagley  and  six  men  were  standing  in 
a  group  to  catch  the  line,  a  second  shell 
exploded  in  their  very  faces.  The  ensign 
and  four  of  the  men  were  killed.  The  en- 
gagement was  notable  also  for  another  cir- 
cumstance, and  that  was  for  the  first  land- 
ing of  Americans  on  Cuban  soil.  A  short 
distance  from  Cardenas,  at  a  place  called 
Diana  Cay,  was  a  Spanish  battery,  which  was 
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attacked  and  silenced  by  a  steel  gnnboat,  the 
Machiaa,  Ati  soon  as  the  tiring  ceased,  En- 
sign Willard,  with  only  tliree  men,  went 
ashore  and  raised  the  American  flag  over  the 
vreck  of  the  defences. 

In  the  meantime,  the  land  and  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States  under  the  command- 
in-chief  of  Major-General  Nelson  A.  Miles, 
were  despatched  to  several  strategic  points. 
On  the  nth  of  May,  the  fleet  under  com* 
mand  of  Rear-Admiral  Sampson  made  s 
descent  on  Porto  Rico,  and  on  the  following 
morning  began  a  bombardment  of  San  Juan. 
This  place,  the  capital  of  the  island,  waa 
defended  by  a  castle  named  the  Morro — for 
such  is  a  favorite  name  which  the  Spaniards 

£  give  to  their  principal  fortresses  or  bastions. 
Sampson's  fleet  consisted   of  the   powerfol 

J  battleships  loina  and  Indiana,  th:  armored 
cruisers  D<.  .roit  and  Nevf  York,  and  the  moni- 
tors Ampliitriie  and  Terror,  toge.her  with 
the  Wampatvck  and  other  auxiliaries.  The 
Spanish  position  was  strong,  but  tbeartilleiy 
of  El  Morro  was  chiefly  the  7*!nch  guns 
which  the  Spanish  government  had  recently 
sent  out,  very  unequal  in  caliber  and  range 
t4)  the  tremendous  pieces  of  the  American 
battleships. 

The  bombardment  began  in  the  early 
morning.  The  tropical  heat  was  quite  intol- 
erable. The  American  sailors  began  to  drop 
down  from  exhaustion,  but  the  Spanish  fire 
did  little  harm.  After  three  or  four  hours  of 
fighting,  during  which  the  American  shells 
passing  over  the  fortifications,  and  falling  in 
the  town  of  San  Juan,  wrought  dreadful 
havoc  with  all  manner  of  edifices  and  drove 
the  inhabitants  into  the  country,  Sampson 
ordered  the  firing  to  cease,  and  steamed  to 
the  westward  a  distance  of  twenty  miles, 
where  the  fleet  came  to  anchor  and  the  sailora 
were  refreshed  and  rested.  What  the  Span- 
ish losses  were  could  not  then  be  ascertained, 
but  the  Americans  escaped  with  little  injury. 
The  battleships  were  hit  many  times,  but 
no  men  were  killed.  The  event  demonstrat- 
ed the  great  diffioolty  of  overoomiog  land 
fortifioationa  without  the  eoftpeiation  of  an 
army. 
At  thii  tinw  it  ^>peared  tltat  tlu  mi 
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woald  ■MOme  firat-olasH  proportions.  On  tbe 
Sfith  of  Uay,  the  JPreaident  of  the  United 
States  issued  a  call  for  75,000  additional  vol- 
CDt«er8.  Oo  the  same  day,  an  advanced 
letachment  of  the  army,  nnder  General 
Wesley  Uerritt,  wlio  had  been  appointed 
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military  governor  for  the  I'liilippinea,  was 
despatched  from  San  Francisco  for  Manila. 
Other  detachments,  making  an  aggregate  of 
•bont  thirty  thousand  men,  were  sent  for- 
ward to  the  same  destination.  All  the 
transports  and  warships,  including  the  mon- 
itor Monterey,  arrived  in  safety  in  due  course 
of  time,  thns  presenting  the  epectacle  of  an 
American  army  and  fleet  far  off  the  eastern 


coast  of  Asia,  fully  nine  tbousandmHw feoB 
the  shores  of  North  America. 

At  the  close  of  May,  the  oMef  Interest  «l 
the    war   centered    at    Santiago   de  CatsL 
There  the  Spanish  fleet  of  Admird  Cerreta 
bad  oome  on  the  18th  of  the  month  aad 
entered  the  harbor,  and  there  H 
was  blockaded.    On  the  SIst  of 
the  month,  the  Iowa,  tbe  Ma^ 
tachiueUs,  and  the  JVew  Ot-kans 
bombarded  the  Spanish  fortifi- 
cations At  the  mouth  of  th* 
harbor,  and  the  attack  was  kept 
np  after  Admiral  Sampaon  took 
command  in  person. 

It  was  at  this  jnuotoie,  nain*- 
IX.  on  the  8d  of  June,  that  tba 
assistant    naval    oonstniotor, 
lUchmond    P.     Hobson,    pa^ 
formed     the     daring    explidl 
which  so  greatlj  aroused  tha 
enthnsiasm  of  his  countrymen. 
Under  the  direotion  of  Admini 
Sampson,  Lieutenant  Hobsoa, 
with  a   detachment   of   sevaa 
brave  fellows  like  himself,  took 
an  old  and  heavy  ship,  the  cot- 
tier Merrimae,  and  steered  tlw 
vessel  under  fire  of  the  SpaniA 
batteries  and    fleet    into  tha 
narrow  throat  of  the  harbor^ 
and   by    exploding   torpedoea 
sank  tbe  ship  almost  crosswise 
in  tbe    ohanneL    The  object 
was  to    plant  an    obstructioB 
which  should  prevent  an  exii 
of  Cervera's  fleet.     Tha  fact 
that  the  nndertaking  was  not 
quite  effectual  by   no   meana 
marred  the  heroism  of  Hobsoa 
and  his  men,  who,  after  their 
daring  exposure  to  the  Spanish  shells  coming 
downina  sboweron  the  vessel  and  all  around 
her,  took  toaboat,pnsbedoff  from  the  wreok, 
signaled  to  the  Spanish  officers,  and  vera  at 
length  captured  without  the  loss  of  one  lifol 
The  name  of  Hobson  suddenly  appeared  !■ 
eulogiums  OD  all  the  newsboards  in  America. 
Seven  days  after  Hobson's  exploit,  a  mitt> 
taiy  descent  was  made  on  the  island,  and  da 
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hundred  marineB  were  landed  at  Caitnanera, 
on  Guautanamo  Bay.  The  Spaniards  resisted 
the  movement,  and  fighting  ensued  in  a 
desnltoiy  manner  for  several  days.  The 
ekirmialiingliardly  rose  to  the  dignityof  battle, 
though  the  Spanish  loaaea  were  considerable, 
and  a  few  Americans  were  killed  or  wounded. 

By  this  time  the  prepa- 
rations for  a  formidable  in- 
vasion of  the  West  Indies 
were  suHioiently  forward  to 
permit  the  departure  of  an 
expedition.  A  large  army 
had  been  collected  as  the 
Fifth  Corps  at  Tampa,  Fla., 
from  which  place  on  the 
13th  of  June,  the  soldiers, 
embarking  on  twenty-nine 
transports,  were  directed  to 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  under 
oommand  of  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral William  R  Shafter. 
It  was  intended  that  this 
force  should  coQperate  with 
Admiral  Sampson  and  Com- 
modore Schley  in  their  re- 
duction of  Santiago.  The  ' 
expedition  arrived  at  ita 
destination  on  the  20th  of 
June,  and  was  debarked  two 
days  afterwards  at  Baiquiti 
and  Siboney,  two  unimpor* 
tant  points  on  the  coaet  a 
short  distance  from  the  old 
capital  of  the  island.  To 
this  point,  also,  on  the  S6tb 
of  June,  came  three  trans* 
porta  from  Aserraderos  car- 
rying General  Calixto  Gar- 
cia's  Cuban  contingent  of  ^ 
3,000  men,  which  force  ^q^. 
oodperated  thereafter 
with  the  army  of  invasion. 

At  this  period  of  the  war,  the  progress  of 
events  began  to  be  distracted  by  cross-pur- 
poses among  the  military  authorities.  The 
qnestion  arose  as  to  the  relative  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Com- 
nunder-in-ohief  of  the  army.  Miliury  rep- 
Btationa  began  to  be  made  and  unmade  with- 


out manifest  reason  therefor  in  either  case. 
The  methods  adopted  to  raise  a  revenue 
sutttcient  fcr  the  expenditures  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  debated  in  Congress,  and  the 
influence  of  the  moneyed  interests  began  to  be 
felt  in  shaping  legislation,  and  in  obtaining 
army    contracts.     The    revenue    hi!!,  which 


was  passed  and  signed  by  the  President  on 
the  13th  of  June,  provided  for  stamp  duties 
on  many  kinds  of  bn<iine8S  paper,  and  foi 
taxation  on  an  extensive  schedule  of  com- 
modities. It  also  provided  for  the  sale  of 
1200,000,000  of  three-per-cent  10-20  coin 
bonds. 
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Ulan  were  designated  as  a  popular  loan, 
Irat  va  praodce  they  were  Dearly  all  indirectly 
absorbed  by  the  National  banks  as  a  means  to 
the  end  of  enlarging  and  perpetuating  the 
sirculatjon  of  their  notes.    The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  made  haste  to  sell  these  bonds 
to  the  limit  of  bis  option,   until,  notwith- 
■Unding   the    lat^e    expeaditures   of    the 
GovenimeDt,  the  Treasniy  became  engorged 
with  money  to  the  extent  of 
hnodreds  of  millions  of  dollara,- 
Tiaa    large    sum,    abstracted 
from    the  general    means  of 
eiohange,  created  a  strictare 
in  the  money  market  while  the 
bnuness    was    on,    and     still 
further  reduced  the  price  of 
eommodilies. 

In    spite  of  these  adverse 
eonditioDs,  however,  the  war 
was  wi^^  with  much  enthu- 
litam.      All    political   parties 
joined  in  support  of  the  Gov> 
frnment  in  the  active  prosecu- 
tion of  its  military  enterprises, 
Heanwhil^     the     remaining 
Spanish  fleet,  lying  at  Cadi^ 
was  ordered  by  the  military 
mnthorities  of  the  kingdom  to 
■tart  for  the  Philippines,  there 
to  confront  the  squadron  of 
Adnural  Dewey.   The  Spanish 
armament,    under     command 
of  Admiral  Camara,  steamed 
through    the     Mediterranean 
and  the  Snez  Canal,  but  the 
Sagasta    government   became 
alarmed  lest  Camars's  fleet  should  be  sent 
to  the  bottom,  like  that  of  Admiral  Mon- 
tojo.     An  order  was  accordingly  despatched 
for    the    return    of    the    expedition,    and 
Camara,  arrested  by  the  counter  command 
at  Suez,   retraced   his  course.    It  was  ex- 
pected in  the  United  States  that  the  Spanish 
commander  -would    continue    his    progress 
across  the    Atlantic,    to  aid  in   the   liber- 
ation of  Cervera'a  fleet  at  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
Vnt  this  movement  was  not  attempted. 

The  first  fighting,  after  the  landing  of  the 
Americaa  army  on  Cuban  soil,  was  brought 


on  by  the  advance  of  a  division  of  Genetil 
Joseph  Wheeler's  cavalry  forces  under  com- 
mand of  Brigadier-General  Young,  and  In 
particular  by  the  regiment  of  so-called  Rough 
Riders,  a  body  of  troopers  recruited  from 
different  parts  of  the  country,  but  mostly 
composed  of  cowboys  from  the  southwestern 
parts  of  the  United  States.  This  regiment 
was  commanded  by  Colonel  (afterwards  Gen- 


OOLONEL  THBODOBB  ROOSEVELT. 

eral)  Leonard  Wood,  who  became  military 
governor  of  Cuba,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Theodora  Roosevelt,  who  had  resigned  bia 
place  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Kavy  ta 
take  a  command  in  the  field,  and  wbo  by 
the  stress  of  his  military  popularity  sno- 
ceeded  in  the  following  fall  in  reaching  tha 
governorship  of  New  York. 

The  troops  of  Young  and  the  Rongh 
Riders  of  Wood  and  Roosevelt  advanced 
from  the  Ian-ling  place  at  Siboney  in  a 
courageous  but  rather  spectacular  manner, 
and  on  the  24th  of  June,  at  a  place  called  Laa 
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Goasimas,  encountered  the  enemy  in  a  sort 
of  ambush  line  in  the  high  grass  and  tropical 
undergrowth,  and  here  there  was  the  first 
taste  of  serious  battle.  The  ground  was 
hotly  contested,  and  the  Spaniards  were  with 
difficulty  driven  back.^  Several  of  the 
Americans  were  killed,  including  Captain 
Capron,  who  led  the  advance  troop  of  Wood's 
•ommand* 

The  contest  at  Las  Guasimas,  however,  was 
•11I7  a  preliminaiy  to  a  much  more  serioua 
battle  which  ensued  a  few  days  afterwards. 
In  order  to  understand  the  situation,  the 
reader  must  consider  the  topography  of  the 
•oast  and  the  country  in  which  the  American 
army  now  found  itself.  That  army  had  been 
debarked  on  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba,  some 
distance  i^yoncf  Santiago;  that  is,  on  the 
eoast  eastward  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbor, 
a  distance  of  about  sixteen  miles.  As  we 
have  said,  the  principal  landing  was  made  at 
Baiquiri,  but  there  was  also  an  intermediate 
landing  about  halfway  between  that  place 
and  Santiago. 

This  intermediate  place  of  debarkation  was 
Siboney,  and  it  was  from  that  point  that  the 
advance  had  been  made  to  Las  Guasimas, 
where  the  engagement  occurred.  The  time 
had  now  come  for  the  army  to  make  its  way 
against  Santiago  itself.  In  doing  so,  a  single 
road  had  to  be  followed,  running  first  north- 
ward from  Siboney,  and  then  westward.  On 
this  route,  a  little  to  the  left,  there  was  a  high, 
half -mountainous  hill,  called  £1  Peso,  from 
which  the  city  of  Santiago  and  its  defences 
could  be  plainly  seen  with  field  glasses. 

Almost  due  north  from  El  Poso,  at  a  dis* 
tance  of  about  three  miles,  was  the  little 
village  of  El  Caney,  held  by  a  force  of 
Spaniards.  This  was  the  outpost  of  Santi* 
ago  on  the  northeast.  Between  El  Poso  and 
Santiago,  the  road  was  crossed  almost  at 
right  angles  by  the  two  tributaries  of  the 
San  Juan  River.  The  valley  of  the  San  Juan 
thus  lay  between  El  Poso  and  Santiago. 
Where  this  valley  rose  on  the  west,  it  was 
bordered  by  a  rather  steep  upland,  called  San 
Juan  Hill.  This  lay  nearly  two  miles  from 
Santiago.  The  valley  of  the  San  Juan  was 
covered  with  woods,  bushes,  tropical  vines, 


and,  in  the  glades,  high  grass  in  whicU  ao 
army  could  almost  hide  itself,  but  could  only 
progress  with  difficulty. 

The  Spaniards  in  order  to  defend  Santiago, 
had  taken  possession  of  San  Juan  Hill,  and 
established  there  a  blockhouse  with  lines  of 
entrenchment  running  to  right  and  left.  The 
road  to  Santiago  lay  directly  over  this  hill, 
which  must  therefore  be  carried  by  assault,  or 
outflanked  by  the  Americans.  In  making  ^ 
the  advance,  the  latter  must  traverse  at  right 
angles  the  San  Juan  valley,  .ford  the  two 
tributaries,  and  charge  for  about  five  hun- 
dred yards  under  the  enemy's  fire,  before 
the  crest  could  be  reached.  Meanwhile,  Gren- 
end  Lawton's  division  was  sent  off  on  the 
right  to  capture  El  Caney. 

It  was  on  the  night  of  the  last  day  of 
June  that  the  order  was  given  for  the  ad- 
vance. General  Shafter  was  confined  to  his 
tent  by  sickness  and  the  overwhelming  heat. 
General  Wheeler  was  also  ill,  and  the  im- 
mediate command  of  the  cavalry  division 
was'  devolved  on  General  Sumner.  Colonel 
Wood  of  the  Rough  Riders  had  for  like 
reasons  to  take  the  place  of  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Young.  All  of  these  subordinate  com- 
mands were  parts  of  the  general  command 
of  Major-General  Kent,  whose  infantry  regi- 
ments were  coming  up  f  r6m  the  rear. 

The  order  was  to  break  camp  and  advance 
at  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  July  1st. 
About  twelve  thousand  men  were  altogether 
involved  in  the  movement;  but  the  line  of 
march  was  so  narrow  that  only  the  advance 
columns  could  at  first  be  brought  to  con- 
front the  enemy.  Along  the  narrow  road  at 
sunrise  of  an  intolerably  hot,  tropical  day, 
the  Americans  made  their  way.  The  road 
was  little  more  than  a  trail  through  tl^e 
woods,  across  the  valley  and  the  two  branches 
of  the  San  Juan.  A  battery  was  established 
on  El  Poso,  and  the  First  and  the  Tenth 
dismounted  cavalry  were  established  near  by 
in  support. 

From  El  Poso,  the  guns  opened  on  the 
Spanish  entrenchments  of  San  Juan  Hill. 
The  infantry  advance  proceeded  as  well  as 
possible  along  the  road  and  through  the  high 
grass  and  bushes.     Coming  within  range  of 
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the  (TDDs  of  the  Spaniards,  the  latter  opened 
firt^  roomy  with  Bmokeless  powder.  The 
Amencan  fire  produced  cloudfl  of  smoke, 
vhich  BooD  enveloped  the  eoene,  and  fur- 
Dished  ft  dear  Indioatioa  to  the  Spaniards 
M  to  the  range  at  vliich  they  should  direct 
their  guns. 

The  battle  of  San  Jnan  Hill  thus  began  in 
the  low  woods,  from  which  the  Aincri":»n 
fire   was  directed   as  well   as 

'  practicable  up  the  slope,  while 
the  Spanish  fire  was  directed 
some  what  downward^  and  witli 
fatal  precision.  It  had  been 
Intended  that  General  Lawton, 
after  taking  El  Caney,  far  on 
the  right,  should  deploy  against 
the  left  flank  of  the  enemy  on 
San  Juan  Hill,  and  thus  con- 
tribute to  the  capture.  But 
the  event  came  oot  differently ; 
for  the  Americans  in  the  San 
Juan  woods  found  themselves 
-  in  an  untenable  position.  They 
had  either  to  go  forward  or  to 
fall,  as  they  were  falling,  by 
■cores  and  hundreds. 

It  appears  that  the  general 
command  at   this  period  wa^i 

'   weak    and  uncertain,  but  the 
legimental  officer^  and   some 
of  the  field  officers  of  higher 
grade,  such  ss  General  Chaffee, ' 
General  Sumner,    and    others, 
were  very  courageous  and  snc- 
eessf  111.    In  the  abeenoe  of  the 
commanding  general,  they  took 
the    matter    into    their    own 
bands.    The  First  and  Tenth 
dismounted  cavalry,  as  well  as 
the  Sixth,  the  Third,  and  the  Ninth,  were  at 
the  fore  and  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fire,  which 
was  hot   afid  fatal.    The    Bough    Riders, 
under   the   immediate    command  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Theodore  Roosevelt,  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  valor.    For  a 
considerable  time,  however,  the  progress  was 
alow  and  the  American  losses  heavy.    The 
soldiery  creeping  forward  in  the  hot  grass 
and  lying  down  at  intervals,  suffered  greatly 


from  the  heat,  and  the  Spanish  fire  blazed 
overhead  constantly,  clipping  the  bushes, 
cutting  lines  through  the  grass,  and  inflict. 
ing  wounds  and  death  on  the  brave  men  who 
could  scarcely  return  a  like  punishment  on 
an  entrenched  enemy. 

Gradually,  however,  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Hawkinx,  who  led  Kent's  division,  and 
Colonel  Roosevelt  with  the  Hough  Riders 


GENERAL  H,  W,  LAWTON. 

got  a  freer  swing,  and  an  actual  charge  was 
begun.  Soon  after  this,  however,  an  inci- 
dent occurred  which  made  the  further  move- 
ment of  the  infantry  and  dismounted  cav- 
alry more  easy,  expeditious,  and  effective. 
The  advance  of  tne  brigades  of  Hawkins 
and  Wykoff,  leading  directly  agunst  the 
center  of  the  ridge  where  the  blockhouse' 
stood,  was  made  successfully  about  one  half 
of  the  distance  between  the  contending  lineSf 
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bat  ftt  tbat  point  the  Spanish  fire  became  so 
galling  that  the  American  charge  was  ar- 
rested, and  the  men,  for  the  most  part,  pro- 
tected themselves  by  lying  down  in  the  grass 
tod  underbrush.  Iti  fact,  between  twelve 
and  two  o'clock,  the  battle  had  assumed  an 
nnpromisilig  aspect,  and  at  times  the  Ameri- 
cans Were  threatened  with  repulse. 

A  retreat,  however,  waa  out  of  the  ques- 
tion; the  Americans  were  in  no  mood  for 
that,  and,  hesidea,  the  heavy  columns  of  Gren- 
eral  Kent,  pressing  on  from  the  rear,  had 


CATLING  GUN. 

filled  up  the  narrow  road,  so  that  the  front 
brigades  were  pressed  forward  and  held  in 
place  even  if  they  had  wavered.  It  was  at 
this  crisis  in  the  fight  that  an  episode 
Ooonrred,  generally  overlooked  in  accounts 
of  the  battle,  but  nevertheless  of  a  memo- 
rable character.  This  waa  the  coming  into 
action  of  a  battery  of  Gatling  guns,  under 
command  of  Lieutenant  John  H.  Parker.  It 
is  not  certain,  indeed,  but  that  this  fact  was 
the  turning  point  in  the  whole  engagement, 
Parker  had  for  a  long  time  been  an  enthusiast 
as  it  respected  the  efficiency  of  machine  guns. 
He  was  himself  a  graduate  of  West  Point, 
but  his  peculiar  views  about  the  character  of 
the  battery  with  which  he  was  entrusted  had 


never  been  accepted  or  practically  demon- 
strated on  any  field  ofbattle. 

It  is  said  indeed  that  Parker  had  been  t« 
some  extent  the .  bytt  of  ridicule  on  th« 
score  of  his  one  idea,  namely,  that  do  enemy 
could  withstand  his  Gatling  guns.  Having 
his  battery  well  in  band,  he  was  ordered  for> 
ward  during  the  advance  across  the  San  Juan 
valley,  and  when  the  charge  came  to  a  stand* 
still,  he  found  himself  occupying  a  point  of 
advantage  far  in  'advance  of  some  of  the 
Americans  who  had  Imu  down  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  Spanish 
fire.  Having  got  his  guns  into 
position,  be  began  at  a  signal 
from  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  Thirteenth  Infantry,  and 
an  engagement  which  was  per> 
haps  unprecedented  in  the  his- 
tory of  warfare  ensued.  He 
let  loose  his  Catlings,  and  in 
the  space  of  eight  niinut«^ 
threw  fully  twenty  thousand 
Krag-Jorgensen  balls  into  the 
Spanish  lines.  He  began  at 
the  right  end  of  the  trenches 
on  San  Juan,  and  deliberately 
swept  them  from  right  to  left 
and  back  agun.  It  was  like  a 
sickle  cutting  the  grass.  Noth- 
ing could  withstand  the  re- 
morseless chawing  of  the  bul- 
lets as  they  swept  the  crest. 
In  fact,  it  was  this  blast  d 
death  that  ended  the  business  so  far  as  Span- 
ish resistance  was  concerned. 

The  American  infantry  now  rising  ag^ 
from  its  protected  positions,  and  following 
in  the  wake  of  Roosevelt's  regiment  of  Rough 
Riders  and  a  regiment  of  brave  colored  sol- 
diers who  had  gone  forward  with  them  over 
some  of  the  lines  lying  flat  in  the  grass,  re- 
newed the  charge  and  rushed  on  to  the  cresV 
without  further  resistance.  The  soldierk 
found  there  indeed  none  to  rcsistb  The 
Spaniards  who  had  escaped  the  besom  of  the 
Gatlings  were  seen  straggling  away  in  flight. 
Tlieir  comrades  who  had  attempted  to  hold 
the  trenches  were  either  dead  or  fallen  with 
wounds.     It  can  perhaps  never  be  known 
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precisely  how  much  of  the  havoc  was  caused 
by  the  preceding  infantry  fire,  and  how 
mach  was  the  result  of  Parker's  blast  of 
Gatlmg  balls.  But  it.  is  certain  that  the  lat< 
ter  ended  the  conflict  and  made  the  remain- 
ing  charge  and  capture  of  the  hill  a  duty 
which  a  few  companies  of  militia  could  have 
performed  as  well  as  an  army  with  banners. 


^  2f  i  r.    ^'^ 

^  ^  A  J\r 


S  ^A 


By  lh«  cimrt— y  of  SeStntiJU  Amtritan, 

UAP  OF  THE  HABBOB  OF  SANTIAGO  I>E  CUBA. 


Once  in  possession  of  the  trenches  and 
blockhouse  of  the  enemy,  the  Americans  in 
tome  sense  held  the  key  to  Santiago.  That 
city  was  visible  about  a  mile  and  a  half  away, 
but  the  immediate  defences,  including  the 
Monro,  were  strong,  and  further  battle 
teemed  inevitable.  In  the  first  days  of  July, 
the  Americans  made  themselves  as  com- 
fortable as  they  might  in  the  blazing  heat 
which  to  them,  unused  to  the  tropical  fire, 
seemed  a  furnace.  They  suflFered  greatly 
while  holding  the  ground  which  they  had 


won  by  battle.    The  contest  was  now  on  for 
the  possession  of  Santiago. 

The  situation  of  affairs  at  the  front  was 
constantly  reported  by  cable  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  but  the  news  was  filtered 
through  a  censorship,  which  the  Gk>vernment 
had  established  as  a  necessary  restraint  on 
tte  unbridled  American  press.  As  was  subse- 
quently revealed,  one  marked 
result  of  the  censorship  was 
to  make  and  unmake  militarj 
reputations.  It  is  one  of  the 
vices  of  such  a  situation,  that 
its  distance  and  inaccessibility 
make  easy  the  misrepresen* 
tation  of  facts  and  the  build* 
ing  up  of  invented  and  highly 
decorated  heroes.  Meanwhile^ 
in  all  parts  of  our  country,  the 
excitement  became  extreme, 
and  this  was  by  no  means 
allayed  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  serious  losses  with  which 
the  victory  of  San  Juan  Hill 
had  been  clouded.  On  the 
American  side,  231  men  were 
killed,  1,364  wounded  or  miss- 
ing. This  sacrifice,  including 
those  who  fell  at  Las  Quasi- 
mas,  embraced  nearly  the  en- 
tire loss  by  violence  of  the 
Americans  during'  the  war; 
but  the  horrible  losses  by  dis- 
ease came  swiftly  after  and 
swallowed  up  the  insignificant 
loss  by  battle. 

On  the  3d  of  July,  while 
the  American  line  rested  on 
the  ridges  of  San  Juan,  occurred  the  second 
critical  conflict  of  the  Spanish-American  war. 
This  was  the  great  naval  battle  between  the 
American  fleet,  under  Sampson  and  Schley  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  Spanish  fleet  of  Admiral 
Cervera  on  the  other.  The  result  was  a 
second  and,  in  this  instance,  complete  and 
overwhelming  victory  for  the  Americans. 

We  have  already  noted  the  mistake  of 
Admiral  Cervera  in  permitting  himself  to 
be  pent  up  (May  19th)  in  the  harbor  of  San- 
tiago.   Ko  doubt  he  was  obliged  to  enter 
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that  narrow  water  with  its  long  channel  tike 
the  neck  of  an  ostrich ;  for  his  ships  must 
bave  coaL  Bat  the  Admiral  remained  in  the, 
to  him  and  his  country,  fatal  enclosure  for 
forty-five  days,  hacked  as  it  were  against 
the  land  batteries  and  the  Morro.  Trne  it 
ts  that  Cerrera  acted  under  orders.  The 
theory  of  the  Spaniards  was  to  hold  Santi^o 
with  their   army  and   fleet  in   coSperation. 


ish  authorities  grew  restless,  and  at  lengtll 
Captain -General  Blanco,  who  had  succeeded 
Weyler  in  the  governorship  of  Cuba,  ordered 
the  unfortunate  Cervera  to  get  out  of  the 
harbor  at. all  hazards.  Unless  this  could  be 
done,  the  end  of  the  war  was  already  Ed 
sighL  It  appears  that  Cervera  doubted  the 
expediency  of  getting  out  from  his  defensi- 
ble position.   To  do  so  would  mean  a  critical 
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The  flaw  in  the  theory  was  that  the  situa- 
tion enabled  Sampson  and  Sbafter  to  hold 
themt  And  th«  American  grip  was  too 
strong  for  the  throat  of  the  enemy. 

Gradually  the  situation  of  Cervera  be- 
came intolerable.  Admiral  Camara  did  not 
arrive  from  the  East  to  assist  in  the  libera- 
tion of  his  colleague.  Had  he  arrived,  Samp- 
•on  and  Schley  lay  outside  to  confront  him, 
and  perhaps  to  destroy  his  fleet.    The  Span* 


naval  battle  just  outside  the  harbor  with  a 
probably  fatal  result  and  final  catastrophe  to 
the  Spanish  cause.  But  the  order  to  the 
Admiral  was  peremptory,  and  he  accordingly 
made  the  trial. 

In  the  early  morning  of  July  3d,  the 
American  officers  on  the  warships  discovered 
the  Spanish  vessels  steaming  through  the 
channel.  Up  to  this  time  the  fleet  lying 
outside,  had  consisted   of  the  Oregon,  the 
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Indiana,  the  Iowa,  the  Texas,  the  Srooklyn, 
the  MoMochuaitts,  Admiral  Sampson's  flag- 
ibip,  the  New  Yurk,  the  Vixen,  the  Marble- 
head,  the  MainflowiTy  and  tlic  Gloucester/  be- 
tides an  armored  vessel  hearing  the  search- 


of  Santiago.  When  the  smoke  of  Cervera^ 
fleet  was  seen  he  instantly  turned  in  hU 
course.  The  Admiral  ordered  all  the  tirea  to 
be  turned  on,  and  the  vessel  was  discharged 
at  full  speed  towards  the  scene  of  action. 


%*tMim«tartMHiif  jp 
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light  which  stood  immediately  in  front  of  the 
entrance  to  the  harbor. 

The  morning  of  the  exit  was  clear  and  fine. 
Cervera's  sortie  was  not  made  at  the  hour  ex- 
|>ected.  At  that  particular  time,  the  situa- 
tion was  peculiar.  Admiral  Sampson,  on 
board  the  New  York,  had  gone  eastward 
ajbont  nine  o'clock,  and  was  at  a  point  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  miles  from  the  Morro 


Already,  however,  the  American  wsrshlps 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  were  cleared  fot 
action,  and  the  battleship  Jowa,  under  com- 
mand of  Captain  Robley  D.  Evan^  put  acroaa 
the  bow  of  the  Ltfanta  Maria  Teresa,  thm 
beginning  an  engagement  destined  to  li* 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  naval  war> 
fare.  Cervera's  vessels  came  out  of  the 
harbor    in    the    following    order,    namelf^ 
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tlifl  Maria  Tereaa,  the  Vizcaya,  tlie  Cristobal 
Colon,  the  Almirante  Oquetido,  and  the  tor* 
pedo'boat  destroyers  I'liror  and  Pluton  at 
the  rear.  The  Reina  Mercedes,  as  it  eubse- 
qnently  appeared,  remained  in  the  harbor, 
where  on  the  night  of  July  4th  she  was  pa:- 
posely  sunk  by  tite  Spaniards  in  the  channel 
near  the  Alorro  to  escape  the  guns  of  the 
Teeaa  and  the  MasaacAueelts. 

The  Spanish   fleet  on  getting  into  clear 
water,  made  all  haste  to  the  west,  as  close  to 


as  they  passed  out  of  the  harbor.  Certainly 
a  single  shot,  successfully  planted  from  one 
of  the  heavy  Spanish  guns  would  have  sent 
the  Gl<jttce»ter  to  her  final  account,  but  she 
escaped  unhurt. 

The  management  of  the  squadron  by  Com- 
modore Schley  was  admirable,  and  the  cap- 
tains of  the  big  warships,  each  and  several, 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  rush  and  fury 
of  battle  which  ensued.  The  American  fleet 
closed  in  rapidly  on  the  flying  Spanish  ves- 


TYPICAL  AMERICAN  FIKST^CLASS  BATTLESHIP,  THE  IOWA, 


the  coast  as  possible,  with  the  manifest  pur- 
poee  of  escaping,  and  of  fighting  to  escape. 
The  first  American  ships  in  the  action  were 
the  Jowa,  the  Texas,  and  Commodore  Schley's 
flagship,  the  Brooklyn  ;  also  the  Indiana,  the 
Oregon,  and  the  little  Gloucester,  which 
made  up  courageously  to  the  Pluton  and  the 
Jiliror,  engaging  them,  and  succeeding  before 
the  battle  was  over  in  sinking  them  both. 
It  was  a  feat  memorable  in  the  battle  of 
ahips.  Indeed  the  Gloucester,  under  com- 
mand of  the  valiant  Lieutenant-Commander 
Richard  Wainright,  flew  like  a  hornet  at  the 
big  Spanish  battleships,  and  fired  upon  them 


sels.  At  first  the  Iowa  led  with  the  Oregon 
second  and  the  RrooHyn,  7'exas,  and  /n< 
diana,  nearly  abreast.  All  of  the  Spanish 
vessels  felt  the  fatal  bolts  from  the  American 
guns,  and  it  was  not  long  until  the  Maria 
Teresa  was  set  on  fire.  In  the  third  aspect 
of  the  battle,  the  Cristobal  Colon  had  forged 
to  the  fore,  closely  followed  by  the  Vizcaya, 
and  then  at  a  space  of  nearly  a  mile,  the 
burning  Teresa,  and  then  the  Oquendo.  On 
the  American  side,  the  intrepid  Oregon  had 
gone  ahead  of  her  competitors.  The  lotea 
came  next,  then  the  Brooklyn,  the  Texas, 
and     the    Indiana.      Meanwhile,    Admiral 
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Sampson's  vesBel,  the  Nevi  York,  was  coming 
on  from  the  rear  at  the  rate  of  over  seven- 
teen knots  an  hour.  'J'he  Brooklyn  was 
making  thirteen  two-tenths  knots  an  hour, 
and  the  Oregon  twelve  nine-tenths  knots. 

Aa  for  the  Spanish  ships,  they  were  per- 
haps handled  as  well  as  they  might  be  in 
flighL     They  fired  backwards  with  vigor  and 


COMMODORE    WINFIELD  8.  SCHLEY. 

eonrage,  but  tlieir  shots  flew  wide.  The 
marvelous  thing  about  the  battle  was  the 
small  injury  done  by  the  Spanish  guns  on  the 
American  vesHels,  and  the  destructive  fatality 
of  the  American  fire  on  the  Spanish  ships. 

It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  spectacle 
was  one  of  the  sublimest  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  crudest  ever  witnessed. 
The  Sunday-morning  sea  was  covered  with 
don^B  of  smoke.     The  Teresa  totik  fire,  and 


went  to  the  beach   in   fames.     Then   the 
Oquendo  caught,  and  the  Vizcaya  was  beaten 
to  death.    The  fourth  position  of  the  battle 
showed  the  Colon  flying  with  a  prospect  of 
escape  down  the  coast,  and  but  for  the  pro- 
jection of  the  cape  of  Santa  Cruz,  Cervera'e 
flagship  might  indeed  have  got  away.    BuC 
the  cape  beating  out  Vo  sea  compelled  the 
Spanish  Admiral  to  turn  oat 
also  to  the  south,  thus  expos- 
ing the  left  side  of  his  sLip, 
and  losing  much  time. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Oro- 
ffon  had  forged  forward  until 
she  had  come  opposite  th« 
burning  Teresa,  and  was  clear- 
ly making  a  death  race  with 
the  Colon.  After  the  Oregon, 
the  Brooklyn  and  the  Iowa 
came  nest.  At  this  juncture, 
the  Ogvendo  and  the  Tereta 
went  out  of  the  fight  hj 
the  gate  of  destruction.  The 
Colon  in  the  fifth  aspect  wa« 
far  ahead,  and  the  Vizcaya  oa 
fire  still  steamed  feebly  to  the 
westward,  but  the  Oregon,  the 
Brooklyn,  the  Texas,  and  the 
lo^ca,  were  hard  in  the  wake, 
and  the  merciless  sheila  with 
every  discharge  of  the  great 
guns  did  havoc  to  the  flying 
vessels. 

In    the    sixth   aspect,    thk  . 
Oregon  «ftme  abreast  with  the 
Vizcaya,    as    did    also    the 
Brooklyn.    The  lotea  and  the 
Texaa  did    the    Vhaaya    to 
death,  and  the  Oregon  and  the 
Brooklyn  followed   the  CrU  . 
tobal  Colon  to  her  fate.     For  nearly  an  hour 
after  the  principal  fight  was  ended  it  was  a 
race  between  the  two  American  ships  as  to 
which  should  be  first  in  at  the  death  of  the 
last  of  the  Spaniards.     The  Oregon  overtook 
the  Colon  first,  and  headed  her  for  the  shor^ 
where  she  was  beached,  and  where  the  engage- 
ment was  ended  with  Cervera's  surrender  o( 
his   ship.     The    Brooklyn  at  tUs  time  bad 
closed  in  on  the  last  Spanish  ship  and  the  JVrti 
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Tori  had  also  reached  the  Bcene  with  the 
Sixasto  participate  in  tht^  finale.  The  Vixen 
-also  drew  up,  and  the  scene  ended  in  about 
Ha  hour  and  forty-five  luinutea  from  tlte  time 
of  the  ifisuance  of  the  Spanish  fleet  from  the 
harbor.  I'lie  Masaachusetia  liad  been  sent  to 
Guantanamo  Bay  for  a  supply  of  coal,  and 
that  vessel  was  tliua  prevented  from  partici- 
pating in  the  battle. 
A  Bumnmry  of  the  rcBult  ehoned  the  Mai 
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destruction  of  the  Spunishfleet.  Some  of  the 
men  from  the  dying  iwaaels  got  ashore,  where 
they  were  confronted  by  a  division  of  Cu- 
bans, All  of  the  Spaniards  were  captured, 
Borae  on  shore,  but  mostly  from  the  vessels. 
Scores  were  drowned,  and  many  were  burned 
to  death.  When  the  Colon  was  headed  by 
the  Oregon,  she  hauled  down  her  flap,  and 
made  for  the  beach.  Commodore  Schley  sent 
Captain  Cook  of  the  Brooklyn  to  receive 


Cervera's  surrender,  which  included  the  ta- 
tire  surviving   force   of   525   men.    Before 
twelve  o'clock,  every  Spanish  vessel  had  been 
Bunk,  beached,  knocked  to  pieces  or  burned 
by  the  merciless  fire  of  the  American  gnnner& 
The     victorious     American      battleships, 
though  many  times  struck  by  the  Spanish 
shells,  were  little  injured,  and  the  losses  of  life 
were  trifling.    Before  the  work  was  completed 
with  the  heavy  Spanish  vessels,  the  Gloucester^ 
the  Indiana,  and  the  Iowa,  had 
made  way  with  the  Pluton  and 
the   Furor,  which    ships  Bu<y 
ceeded  in  getting  but  a  ihort 
distance  from  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor.     The   little  Gloucester 
had  been  aforetime  the  pleasure 
yacht  of  Pierpont  Morgan  of 
New  York,  by  whom  the  vessel 
was  sold  to  the  Government 
and  converted  into  a  diminutive 
iron-clad   cruiser.      Her   com- 
mander so  distinguislied  him* 
self  by  his  daring  as  to  gain  the 
rank  of  a  hero. 

The  destruction  of  Cervera's 
fleet  was  virtually  the  end  of 
the  conflict  in  Cuba.  On  the 
eame  day  of  the  engagement, 
General  Slmfttr  demanded  the 
surrender  of  Santiago,  and  co- 
incide ntly,  about  the  same 
hour,  the  Island  of  Guam,  one 
of  the  Ladrones,  was  taken  b^ 
the  cruiser  Charleston  belong* 
ing  to  the  Faciflc  Squadron. 

On  the  Vth  of  July,  a  notable 
civil  event  was  projected  into 
the  military  calendar.  The 
long-continued  effort  of  those 
interested  to  gain  possession  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  was  at  last  succcseful.  Resolutions 
of  annexation  having  been  passed  by  Con- 
gress, the  President  of  the  United  States,  on 
the  date  referred  to,  signed  the  Congressional 
measure,  and  the  steamer  Philadelphia  was 
despatched  to  raise  the  American  flag  at 
Honolulu.  This  was  done  amid  the  silent 
acquiescence  of  the  Hawaiian  population. 
For  two  weekB  after  the  destruction  of  tb« 
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Spanish  fleet,  the  defences  of  Santiago  held 
out  against  the  pressure  of  the  Americans. 
But  at  length,  resistance  was  seen  to  he  use- 
less, and  the  besieged  city  capitulated.  Gen- 
eral Linares,  the  Spanish  commandant,  had 
beeu  wounded  during  the  siege,  and  it  de- 
volved upon  his  successor.  General  Toral,  to 
surrender  the  city  and  its  defenders  to  the 
Americans.  General  Shafter,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  authorities  at  Washington,  and 
acting  under  direction  of  the  commander-in- 
ohief,  dictated  the  terms  of  the  capitulation. 


from  Tampa  or  Key  "West.  At  length  he  de« 
cided  to  be  himself  the  l^der  of  an  expedi* 
tion  into  the  West  Indies.  *  He  accordingly 
embarked  for  the  scene  of  war  and  reached 
Cuba  oh. the  11th  of  July.  He  was  thus  in 
time  to  determine  the  conditions  on  which 
the  surrender  of  Santiago  would  be  accepted* 
When  this  work  was  accomplished,  he  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  large  division,  set 
out  from  Guantanamo  Bay,  and  debarked  at 
Guanica,.on  the  Porto  Glean  coast. 
The  city  of  San  Juan  had  been  bombarded 
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which  inoluded  not  only  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
but  the  whole  eastern  portion  of  the  prov- 
ince, with  the  total  of  about  20,000  prisoners 
of  war.  The  office  of  military  governor  of 
Santiago  was  assigned  to  General  Leonard  R. 
Wood,  formerly  Colonel  of  the  First  Volun- 
teer Cavalry  of  New  York. 

For  a  while  after  the  fleet  and  armies  began 
to  operate  in  Cuba,  and  in  the  East,  General 
Nelson  A.  Miles,  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
American  forces,  remained  at  Washington, 
or  directed  the  military  and  naval  movements 


by  Adniiral  Sampson  as  early  as  the  12tK  of 
May,  but  the  formal  invasion  of  the  islMid 
was  not  made  until  the  25th  of  July.  Within 
three  days.  General  Miles  compelled  the  sur- 
render of  Ponce,  by  whose  inhabitants  he 
was  received  rather  as  a  deliverer  than  as  a 
conqueror.  The  other  towns  in  the  vicinity 
surrendered  without  serious  resistance.  The 
whole  island  was  subjugated  with  little  ex- 
penditure of  treasure  and  with  scarcely  the 
loss  of  a  single  life.  It  was  needful  that 
General  Miles,  in  order  to  participate  person- 
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ftDy  in  the  field,  should  expedite  his  move- 
ments  as  much  as  possible,  for  the  end  was 
already  at  hand. 

Not  only  the  results  of  the  several  conflicts, 
bat  also  the  pressure  of  international  sug- 
gestions was  now  felt  in  producing  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities.  The  French  Republic, 
friendly  through  many  historical,  social,  and 
religious  motives  with  the  Spanish  kingdom, 


own  government  aitd  to  Spain — with  the  re- 
sult that  the  terras  were  tirst  informally,  and 
then  formally,  accepted. 

By  the  9th  of  August  the  French  ambasda- 
dor  was  able  to  signify  to  the  President  the 
willingness  of  Spain  to  end  the  conflict  on 
the  conditions  named.  In  the  meantime, 
the  troops  of  the  United  States,  at  the  town 
of  Malate,  near  Manila,  in   Luzon,  had  re- 
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and  influenced  not  a  little  by  the  solicitations 
of  the  French  holders  of  Spanish  bonds, 
■onght  assidnously  to  bring  aboat  a  cessation 
of  the  war.  M.  Jules  Cambon,  the  French 
ambassador  at  Washington,  exerted  him- 
self in  interviews  with  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  State  to  incline  them  favor- 
ably to  peace.  He  procured  from  President 
HcKinley,  on  the  30th  of  July,  a  statement 
of  the  general  conditions  on  which  the 
United  States  would  consent  to  peace. 
These  conditionB  M,  Cambon  signified  to  his 


pulsed  the  Spaniards  who  had  attacked  them 
and  inflicted  a  slight  loss  on  the  enemy. 

The  preliminary  agreement,  called  a  proto- 
col, which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
prescribed  to  Spain,  was  signed  by  Hon. 
William  R  Day,  Secretary  of  State,  for  the 
United  States,"  and  by  the  French  ambassa- 


>  At  tbe  beglnniDK  of  tiie  adtntDfstr&tlon  ot  McRlDley 
the  Important  office  of  Secretary  of  Slate  was  held  by 
John  Sherman,  who  had  been  Indoced  to  resiRn  his  posi- 
tion aa  Senior  SanMor  of  the  United  Stales  foe  Ohio  In 
order  to  nceive  the  Cabinet  appointment  referred  to. 
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dor,  for  Spain,  od  the  12th  of  August,  1898. 
The  terms  iocluded  the  independence  of 
Cuba  and  the  ^l■ithd^awal  of  the  Spanish 
snthorities  from  the  island;  the  cession  of 
Porto  Rico  to  the  United  Stati'S — this  as  a 
result  of  the  war;  the  cession  of  the  island 
of  Guam  in  the  Ladrone  Islands  to  the 
United  States;  the  occupation  of  the  harbor 
and  city  of  Manila,  pending  the  final  disposi- 
tion of  the  Philippines  by  the  decision  of  the 


WILLIAM   R.  DAY. 
Secretary  ol  Sute,  Administration  ol  McKlntej, 

Commissioners,  appointed  by  the  two  nations 
to  meet  in  Paris  before  the  1  st  of  October,  to 
determine  by  permanent  treaty  the  condi- 
tions of  peace. 


BbBrman,  howerer,  wm  In  many  respecta  ont  of  accord 
wltb  the  policy  ot  the  adml  nisi  ration,  and  he  was  soon 
displaced  from  the  Cablaet  under  the  potverTol  pressure 
tbatwaa  brought  to  bear  upon  hlin.  A  pretext  was  found 
for  his  removal  on  the  score  of  the  alleged  failure  ot  his 
mind.  It  was  giren  out  that  he  was  paretic  and  half-ln- 
aane,  and  this  ataiement  was  repeated  until  the  public 
mind  was  completely  abused  relative  to  the  Secretary's 
oondillon.    Ula  reslguation,  when  it  was  procuredi  was 


The  event  moved  forward  speedily  to  a 
conclusion.      The    President    appointed    &a 
Peace    Commissionere  on    the   part  of   the 
United  States,  ex-Secretary  of  Sute,  William 
R.  Day;  Senator  Cushman  K.  Davis,  of  Min* 
nesota;  Senator  William  P.  Frye,  of  Maine; 
Hon.  Whitelaw  Beid,  and  Senator  Gleorga 
Gray,  of  Delaware.     The  Spanish  govern* 
ment  also  appointed  five  distinguished  Com- 
missioners headed  by  Senor  EugenioMontero 
Rios,  President  of  the  Spanish  Senate. 
The  other  members  on  the  side  of  Spain 
were  Seilor  Abarziiza,  Senor  Gamica, 
General  Cerero,  and  SefiorVillarrutia, 
The  Commissioners  met  at  Paris  oa 
the  1st  of  October,  and  proceeded  at 
once  to  organize  and  to  take  op  the 
important  diplomatical  matters  sub- 
mitted to  them  for  final  decision. 

The  war  entailed  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people  several  most  serious  con- 
sequences. In  the  first  place,  It 
brought  the  all-important  question  of 
the  proper  disposition  and  manage- 
ment of  the  insular  territories  acquired 
by  the  treaty.  Hitherto,  all  territorial 
acquisition  by  the  United  States  had 
been  made  with  the  distinct  purpose 
of  peopling  such  territories  with  Amer- 
ican citizens,  organizing  republican 
governments,  and  admitting  the  ter- 
ritories into-  the  Union  as  equal  States 
in  the  sisterhood.  This  method  did 
not  seem  to  suggest  itself  with  respect 
to  Hawaii  or  to  the  islands  acquired 
by  the  war.  These  were  inhabited, 
for  the  most  part,  by  the  descendant* 
of  the  Latin  races,  by  hybrid  popola- 
tions,  and  by  Orientals,  few  of  whom  knev 
anything  and  most  of  whom  knew  nothing 
of  republican  institutions  or  Belf-govemmeat 
in  any  form. 


aciwpted  hy  Ifae  President,  and  Honorable  WUUun  B. 
Day,  who  had  been  holding  the  office  of  Assistant  Sa» 
retary  ot  State,  was  promoted  to  flU  the  vacancy  oook- 
sloned  by  the  "resignation"  of  Sherman.  Tbedotyof 
conducting  the  department  ot  State  tbos,  dnrlDg  the 
greater  part  ot  the  Spanish- American  war,  devolved  npoM 
an  officer  who  bad  had  no  previous  experience  in  pnbll* 
aHalra,  or  any  special  preparation  for  the  leitellB  dlpl» 
maticnl  dutlea  wliicb  were  placed  npon  him. 
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The  proposition  to  establish  a  colonial 
system  for  the  acquired  islands,  in  the 
manner  of  the  British  Colonial  governments, 
■eemed  repugnant  to  all  American  traditions, 
if  not  positively  contrary  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  •  A  party  sprang  up, 
however,  willing  to  take  this  risk — willing 
to  introduce  a  sort  of  modified  imperialism 
instead  of  the  strictly  republican  and  dem- 
ocratic theory  of  government.  The  move- 
ment, however,  was  opposed  by  an  anti- 
imperialistic  party;  but  the  lines  of  division 
between  the  two  did  not  coincide  with  the 
lines  of  the  existing  political  cleavage.  This 
question  obtruded  itself  powerfully  into  the 
party  contests  of  1898. 

The  war  bi'ought  in  its  train  several  other 
consequences  that  were  hurtful  to  the  Nation 
ftnd  a  drawback  to  the  progress  of  the  age. 
The  spirit  of  war  was  encouraged.  The 
conflict,  which  had  been  undertaken  gen- 
erously, and  with  the  sole  professed  design 
of  securing  the  independence  of  the  Cubans, 
was  soon  modified  and  deflected  with  the 
notion  of  territorial  acquisition.  Those 
who  favor  the  maintenance  in  the  United 
States  of  a  great  standing  army  and  a 
prodigious  navy  were  encouraged,  and  the 
recently  prevailing  sentiment  in  favor  of 
arbitration  received  a  backset  from  which 
recovery  must  needs  be  slow.  The  rampant 
partisans  of  the  j^vlt  soon  began  to  flaunt 
their  bravado  against  the  very  principles  of 
peace,  and  openly  to  advocate  the  revival  in 
America  of  the  old  war  passions  prevalent 
ftmong  the  European  nations. 

Besides  all  this,  abuses  sprang  up  in  the 
military  management  which  reflected  dis- 
credit upon  the  Department  of  War,  and 
tpread  a  feeling  of  distrust  against  those 
responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  soldiers. 
The  public  provision  for  the  support  of  the 
military  movements  was  so  inadequate  to 
the  actual  requirements  of  the  camp,  the 
field,  and  the  hospital,  that  private  benefac- 
tions had  to  be  added  to  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  army.  The  naval  administration 
was  superb,  but  the  'and  forces  were  fre- 
quently neglected,  and  were  even  deprived  of 
the  abundant  provisions  made  by  a  generous 


people  for  their  comfort  and  preservation. 
These  facts  were  brought  out  by  the  Ameri- 
can press,  and  were  directed  with  much 
bitterness  against  the  administrative  authod- 
ties  in  the  party  contests  of  1898. 

Perhaps  the  most  salutary  advantage 
gained  by  the  American  people,  a^  a  result 
of  the  conflict  with  Spain,  was  the  complete 
effacement  of  the  animosities  and  prejudices 
remaining  from  our  great  Civil  War.  It  had 
been  very  diflicult  for  the  men  of  the  South 
and  the  men  of  the  North  to  become  recon- 
ciled. Though  a  full  generation  had  arisen 
and  glided  away,  the  deep-down  recollections 
of  the  past  in  the  hearts  of  millions  of  our 
people  could  hardly  be  removed  to  give  place 
to  other  sentiments  than  those  which  had 
prevailed  in  the  days  of  the  great  Rebellion. 
The  pictures  of  that  terrible  time  still  stood 
in  the  silent  chambers,  and  the  effort  to  turn 
their  faces  to  the  wall  was  resented  as  aa 
affront  to  the  dead. 

The  war  with  Spain  had  the  effect  to  ob- 
literate the  surviving  antagonisms,  of  our 
people.  The  men  of  the  old  Confederacy 
and  their  sons  sprang  forward  with  enthusi- 
asm to  the  support  of  the  national  cause. 
Such  men  as  General  Fitzhugh  Lee  and  the  vet- 
eran General  Joseph  Wheeler,  were  assigned 
to  important  commands,  and  both  they 
and  their  soldiers,  whether  from  the  South 
or  the  North,  showed  a  heroic  devotion  te 
the  flag  of  the  Republic.  The  soldiers  of  the 
two  sections  fraternized  completely,  and 
over  the  grave  of  the  past  the  grass  grew 
green  in  the  summer  of  1898. 

While  the  issue  of  the  war,  so  far  as  the 
American  arms  were  concerned,  was  highly 
auspicious,  many  things  followed  in  the  train 
well  calculated  to  spread  grief  and  anxiety 
among  the  people.  It  had  been  foreseen 
that  the  climate  of  the  West  Indies  would 
severely  try  the  constitution  of  the  American 
soldiers.  The  war  broke  out  at  the  be^n- 
ning  of  the  dangerous  season — dangerous  as 
to  both  the  torrid  heat  and  the  malignant  dis- 
eases which  prevail  in  the  tropics.  From 
this  source  much  more  was  to  be  appre* 
hended  than  from  the  armies  of  the  enemy. 

The  event  corresponded  with  the  appre* 
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hension*  No  sooner  had  the  American  forces 
been  debarked  in  Cuba  than  the  fatal  effects 
of  climate  and  disease  began  to  be  felt  in  the 
invading  camps.  The  season  was  less  disas- 
trous as  to  temperature  than  had  been  feared, 
and  the  diseases  peculiar  to  the  Cuban  cli- 
mate did  not  come  in  the  most  malignant 
form.  Yellow  fever  appeared  in  only  a  spo- 
radic manner.  The  worst  affliction  of  the 
soldiers  was  typhoid  fever  and  malarial  affec- 
tions of  various  kinds.  Of  such  ailments  a 
great  many  soldiers  sickened  and  hundreds 
died.  The  losses  from  this  source  were  faf 
in  excess  of  the  losses  from  marching  and 
battle. 

The  effects  of  the  prevailing  diseases  were 
aggravated  by  the  imperfect  supply-system 
and  the  inadequate  medical  and  surgical 
service.  It  was  soon  known  that  the  army 
about  Santiago  was  suffering  greatly  for  pro- 
visions, medicines,  and  hospital  accommoda- 
tions. The  percentage  of  the  sick  increased, 
and  it  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the 
fall  of  Santiago  and  the  announcement  of  the 
protocol  came  at  so  early  a  period  of  the 
year.  Provisions  were  soon  made  for  the 
withdrawal  of  divisions  of  the  army,  and  as 
soon  as  the  sick  soldiers  could  be  distributed 
in  camps,  they  were  sent  thereto,  and  in 
course  of  time,  a  better  system  of  medical 
service  and  of  supply  was  instituted. 

The  mustering  out  of  the  forces  followed 
in  the  latter  part  of  August,  September,  and 
October,  though  a  sufficient  army  was  re- 
tained to  make  certain  that  no  advantage 
should  be  taken  by  Spain  pending  the  nego- 
tiations at  Paris. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  the  hostility 
to  the  management  of  the  War  Department 
was  intensified  by  the  discovery  that  some  of 
the  principal  army  supplies  had  been  of  an 
inferior  quality  and  unwholesome.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  beef  contractors  had  in 
particular  sent  to  the  West  Indies  large  con- 
signments of  both  fresh  and  prepared  beef 
which  was  found  to  be  worse  than  useless  as 
food  for  the  soldiers.  A  guaranty  had  been 
given  by  the  beef  trusts  of  Chicago  that  the 
whole  beef,  that  is,  beef  in  carcass,  sent  to 
the  army  should  be  refrigerated  in  a  manner 


to  be  preserved  fresh  for  seventy-two  hour^ 
after  delivery  from  the  ships.  Instead  ol 
this,  much  of  it  was  found  to  be  putrid  on 
delivery,  or  covered  with  mouldy  exudations 
of  a  nauseous  and  poisonous  character. 

The  principal  army  supply  was  so-called 
"  canned  roast  beef."  It  transpired  that  this 
supply  had  been  furnished  from  poor  stock, 
and,  as  testified  at  the  inquiry,  had  been 
treated  with  preservative  chemicals.  It  was 
said,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  times,  tliat 
the  beef  was  "embalmed;"  that  is,  treated 
as  animal  bodies  are  treated  to  preserve  them 
against  decay.  The  Court  of  Inquiry,  how 
ever,  appointed  to  investigate  the  charges 
held  that  they  were  not  sustained. 

The  premonitions  of  this  business  were 
blown  abroad  about  the  time  of  the  conclu- 
sion  of  hostilities.  Subsequently,  an  investi* 
gation  of  the  matter  was  ordered  by  the 
President.  General  Miles,  the  Conmiander* 
in-chief,  went  on  record  in  verification  of  the 
charges.  Other  noted  officers  did  the  same. 
Hereupon,  General  Eagan,  the  Conmiissary 
General  of  the  army,  openly  denounced  Gen- 
eral Miles  as  a  liar.  For  this  he  was  court* 
martialed  and  dismissed  from  the  service. 
But  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
modified  the  verdict  into  a  decree  of  8uspen« 
sion  from  office  for  six  years,  without  suspen* 
sion  of  his  salary — a  fact  which  led  to  much 
unfavorable  criticism  of  the  War  Depart* 
ment.  General  Alger,  the  secretary  of  war, 
and  the  President,  for  his  apparent  support 
of  his  subordinates. 

Meanwhile,  when  the  regiments  began  to 
arrive  from  Cuba  and  their  condition  came 
to  be  known,  the  nation  was  shocked  at  the 
spectacle  presented.  The  soldiers  died  by 
hundreds  and  thousands.  In  the  home  camps 
to  which  they  were  assigned,  such  as  Camp 
Wikoff,  at  Montauk  Point,  on  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Long  Island,  the  scenes  of  suf« 
f  ering  continued  until  late  in  the  year.  Even 
then,  when  the  regiments  were  disbanded 
and  the  soldiers  returned  to  native  town  or 
country  side,  they  appeared  rather  as  spectres 
than  as  men. 

The  summary  of  the  total  losses  of  the 
Americans  during  the  war  furnished  ma- 
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terial  for  muoli  reflection  and  comment.     It 
appeared  that  the  general  character  of  war 
had  changed.     In  the  first  place,  the  email 
loss  of  the  Americans  from  the  casualties  of 
battle  was  a  matter  of  astonishment.     Only 
3S9  men  had  been  actually  killed  in  action, 
and   1S5  others  had  died  of  their  wounds, 
making  a  total  Iosh  byViolence, 
in  the  army,  of  464.     But  the 
record  of  toss  by  disease  was 
appalling;  for  this  amounted  to 
fi,S77,  being  nearly  twelve  timea 
as  great  as  the  total  loss  in 
battlel     Or  again,  the   whole 
loss  in  the  army,  amounting  to 
0,731,  was  three  hundred  and 
eighteen  times  as  great  as  that 
in  the  navy;  and  yet  the  war 
was  essentially  a  naval  war  I 
On  the  battleships,  only  seven- 
teen men  were  actually  killed 
in  action,  and  but  one  man  died 
of   his  wounds,   while    not  a 
single  marine  died  of  disease 
during  the   three    and  a  half 
months  of  the  conflict.     The 
contrast  was  so  astouuding  as 
to  be  pitiable.    The  fatal  ele- 
ment as  shown  in  these  statis- 
tics was  the  enormous  death  list 
resnlting  from  diseases  and  in- 
adequate    and     an  wholesome 
supplies  in  the  army. 

Id  the  city  of  Paris  the  Cora- 
missionera  of  Peace  began  theii 
work  on  the  1st  of  October. 
The  American  representatives 
had  the  advantage  in  all  that 
ensued.    Most  of  them,  indeed 
all  except  Senator  Gray,  went 
to  the  Congress  strongly  pre- 
disposed to  the  policy  of  ex- 
pansion, and  to  the   conclusion    of  a  treaty 
without  much  regard  to   the   protests  and 
arguments    of    the    Spanish     ambassadors. 
Meanwhile  the  whole  force  of  the  adminis- 
tration  at  Waehington  was  turned  to  the 
policy  of  getting  as  much  as  possible  out  of 
the  war.    The  sentiment  grew  in  favor  of 
holding  the  Philippines,  and  indeed  every- 


thing else  which  had  been,  however  tempo* 
rarily,  under  control  of  the  Americans  during 
the  conflict. 

A  very  specious  form  of  argument  was  in- 
vented at  this  time  to  the  effect  that  every* 
thing  which  had  been  covered  by  the  flag  of 
the  K«pablic  should  be  retained — as  though 


the  flag  and  they  who  earned  it  could  do  no 
wrong  !  Against  thic  sentiment  thet-e  was 
among  the  American  people  nothing  to  oppose 
except  weakness  and  moral  trepidation.  It 
was  in  vain  to  (loint  out  the  fact  that  when 
the  protocol  of  peace  was  signed,  not  one 
foot  of  the  Philippine  territory  was  undei 
the  American  flag.     It  was  only  afler  the 
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protocol  was  proclaimed  that  Commodore 
Dewey  made  his  successful  onset  on  Manila. 
At  this  time  the  flag  was  indeed  raised  over 
that  city,  and  a  rea»oii  was  thus  found,  not 
only  for  holding  the  harbor  and  city  of 
Manila,  not  only  for  taking  possession  of  the 
island  of  Luzon,  but  for  the  retention  of  the 
whole  Philippine  archipelago  1 

The  American  represcntativea   at    Paris 
were  borne  on  by  the  tide,  and  the  Spanish 
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representatives  were  forced  back  under  the 
presBure.  Tbe  United  States  had  all  the 
while  the  powerful  backing  of  England. 
Any  favor  which  Spain  might  receive  from 
France  had  meanwhile  turned  the  other  way ; 
for  the  French  holders  of  the  Spanish  bonds 
now  saw  a  hope  of  payment  in  the  conclu- 
don  of  peace.  They  who  hold  the  war  debts 
of  the  world  have  one  prevailing  motive  of 
conduct  which  rises  above  all  national  and 


international  considerationa  and  rests  wholly 
in  the  hope  of  securing  their  bonds  and 
perpetuating  them  as  an  interest<bearing 
fund. 

It  became  evident  before  the  result  of  the 
negotiations  was  announced  that  the  largest 
advantages  (even  though  they  might  be  dia- 
advantages)  would  be  taken  by  the  Ameri- 
cans as  the  fruit  of  victory.  As  to  Porto 
Rico,  that  island  had  already  been  couceded 
by  Spain  to  the  United  Statea 
at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities. 
As  to  Cuba,  it  had  been  agreed 
that  the  Spanbb  authori^ 
lihonld  be  abrogated,  the  Spain 
ish  forces  withdrawn,  and 
independence  secured  to  th* 
people  of  the  island.  And 
herein  lay  a  serious  complies* 
tion,  for  it  had  now  been  dis- 
covered that  the  Cuban  repnb* 
lie,  in  behalf  of  which  the  war 
had  been  virtually  undertaken, ' 
was  an  insubstantial  fact,  and 
that  the  Cuban  army  was  rather 
an  obstacle  than  an  auxiliary. 
Still,  the  declarations  of  policy 
regarding  Cuba  were  so  distinct 
that  controveniy  relative  to  tba 
island  could  hardly  break  out 
at  the  Paris  conference. 

The  same  might  be  said  of 
the  island  of  Guam,  that  point 
01  the  Ladrones,  or  Marianas,' 
which  had  been  conceded  to 
our  Republic  at  the  time  of  th« 
protocol.  But  as  to  the  Philip- 
pines, everything  was  contro- 
versial. Tlie  Spanish  represen- 
tatives, led  by  Sefior  Monter» 
Rios,  stoutly  resisted  the  aggressive  policy 
of  the  Americans,  who  soon  hesitated  not 
to  claim  the  whole  archipelago,  and  to  shape 
the  contention  so  that  there  could  be  no 
receding.  Along  this  line,  tlie  members  of 
the  conference  debated,  adjourned,  reassem* 
bled,  modified  unimportant  details,  but  fixed 
their  views  more  and  more  until  the  ISth  day 
of  December,  when  a  result  was  finally 
reached  in  the  form  of  a  treaty  to  be  sub- 
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mitted  for  approval  to  the  treaty-making 
powers  of  Spain  and  the  United  States. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1898,  this  treaty 
of  Paris  was  transmitted  to  the  governments 
of  the  respective  nations.  As  to  the  main 
point,  the  agreement  reached  included  the 
•ession  of  the  whole  Philippine  group  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  payment  by  the  lat- 
ter to  Spain  of  $20,000,000.  This  sum  was 
•laimed  by  the  Spanish  representatives  and 
was  allowed  by  the  American  represent- 
atives on  the  score  of  the  ousting  of  Spain 
from  her  forts,  government  buildings,  and 
other  material  improvements  in  the  Philip- 
pines, rather  than  as  money  paid  for  the 
islands  themselves.  These  were  claimed  by 
the  United  States  on  the  score  of  conquest 
and  indenmity,  and  also  on  the  ground  that 
it  had  become  the  duty  of  our  (government  to 
secure  for  the  Philippine  Islands  such  civil 
and  political  institutions  as  might  enable 
them  to  obtain  and  enjoy  all  the  liberties  to 
which  mankind  are  entitled. 

A  population  of  fully  8,000,000,  semi-bar- 
barians and  savages,  was  thus  transferred  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  with  the 
oonsequent  necessity  of  establishing  over  the 
Filipinos  some  kind  of  colonial  government 
such  as  that  employed  by  Great  Britain  in 
the  control  and  management  of  her  insular 
and  other  foreign  possessions.  TUhe  full  text 
of  the  treaty,  agreed  to  and  signed  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Spain  and  the  United 
States,  may  not  be  profitably  repeated  ;  only 
the  leading  articles,  with  a  smnmary  of  the 
less  important  parts,  are  here  inserted  as  the 
logical  conclusion  of  the  story  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war. 

**  Abtiolb  L — Spain  renounces  all  right  of 
sovereignty  over  Cuba.  Whereas  said  isle 
when  evacuated  by  Spain  is  to  be  occupied 
by  the  United  States,  the  United  States, 
while  the  occupation  continues,  shall  take 
upon  themselves  and  fulfill  the  obligations 
which,  by  the  fact  of  occupation,  interna- 
tional law  imposes  on  them  for  the  protection 
of  life  and  property. 

*  Aeticui  n. — Spain  cedes  to  the  United 
States  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  other 
inlands  now  under  her  sovereignty  in  the  West 


Indies  and  the  Isle  of  Guam  in  the  archipel* 
ago  of  Marianas  or  Ladrones. 

"Article  III. — Spain  cedes  to  the  United 
States  the  archipelago  known  as  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  which  comprise  the  islands  sit* 
uated  between  the  following  lines." 

The  remainder  of  the  article  defines  at 
length  the  ocean  boundaries  which  inclose 
all  of  the  islands  of  the  Philippine  archipelago. 

"Article  IV.— The  United  States  shall, 
during  the  term  of  ten  years,  counting  from 
the  interchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
treaty,  admit  to  the  ports  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  Spanish  ships  and  merchandise  under 
the  same  conditions  as  the  ships  and  mer* 
chandise  of  the  United  States." 

The  fifth  article  made  it  incumbent  on  the 
United  States  to  transport  to  Spain  all  the 
Spanish  prisoners  of  war ;  to  concede  to  the 
captured  soldiers  their  arms;  to  enjoin  on 
Spain  the  evacuation  of  the  Philippines  and 
the  Isle  of  Guam ;  to  grant  to  Spain  the 
retention  of  such  of  her  flags  and  standards 
and  arms  as  bad  not  been  taken  in  actual 
battle,  except  the  h^vy  ordinance  of  per* 
manent  fortifications. 

The  sixth  article  required  that  Spain  should 
set  at  liberty  all  prisoners,  political  and  mili- 
tary, in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  and  that 
the  United  States  should  likewise  liberate  all 
persons  who  had  been  taken  and  hnprisoned 
during  the  war. 

"Article  VIL — Spain  and  the  United 
States  mutually  renounce  by  the  present 
treaty  all  claim  to  National  or  private  in* 
demiiity,  of  whatever  kind,  of  one  Grovern- 
ment  against  the  other,  or  of  their  subjects 
or  citizens  against  the  other  Government, 
which  may  have  arisen  from  the  begmning 
of  the  last  insurrection  in  Cuba,  anterior  to 
the  interchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
present  treaty,  as  also  to  all  indemnity  as  re* 
gards  costs  occasioned  by  the  war.  The 
United  States  shall  judge  and  settle  the  claims 
of  its  citizens  against  Spain,  which  she  re- 
nounces in  this  article. 

"Article  VIIL — ^In  fulfillment  of  Arti- 
cles I,  n,  and  in  of  this  treaty,  Spain  re- 
nounces in  Cuba  and  cedes  in  Porto  Bico  and 
the  other  West  Indian  isles,  in  Guam  and  tb^ 
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Philippine  archipelago,  all  buildings,  moles, 
barracks,  fortresseB,  establishments,  public 
roads,  and  other  real  property  which  by  cus- 
tom or  right  are  of  the  public  domain,  and  as 
such  belong  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  N^ever- 
theless,  it  is  declared  that  this  renouncement 
or  cession,  as  the  case  may  be,  referred  to  in 
the  previous  paragraph,  in  no  way  lessens  the 
property  or  rights  which  belong  by  custom  or 
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law  to  the  peaceful  possessor  of  goods  of  all 
kinds  in  the  provinces  and  cities,  public  or  pri- 
\ate  establishments,  civil  or  ecclesiastical  cor- 
porations,  or  whatever  bodies  have  judicial 
personality  to  acquire  and  possess  goods  in  the 
above-mentioned  renounced  or  ceded  territo- 
ries, and  those  of  private  individuals,  what* 
ever  be  their  nationality." 

In  the  ninth  article  it  was  provided  that 
all  Spanish  subjects,  native  or  domiciled  in 


the  ceded  territories,  should  have  the  right  of 
passing  under  the  future  sovereignty  of  the 
places  in  which  they  dwelt,  or  of  freely  re- 
turning to  Spain.  In  doing  so  all  rights  ot 
property  should  be  strictly  observed. 

"  Article  X — The  inhabitants  of  the  ter- 
ritories whose  sovereignty  Spain  renounces  or 
cedes  shall  have  assured  to  them  the  free  ex> 
ercise  of  their  religion. 

"Abticlk  XI.  —  Spaniard! 
residing  in  the  territories  whose 
sovereignty  Spain  cedes  or  re- 
nounces shall  be  subject  in  civil 
and  criminal  matters  to  the 
tribunals  of  the  country  in 
which  they  reside,  conformably 
with  the  common  laws  which 
regulate  their  competence,  be- 
ing enabled  to  appear  before 
them  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  employ  the  same  proceedings 
as  the  citizens  of  the  countiy 
to  which  the  tribunal  belong! 
must  observe," 

In  Article  XII  the  forms  of 
judicial  proceedings  in  the 
ooontries  affected  by  the  war 
were  defineii.  The  manner  of 
carrying  sentences  into  effect 
and  the  forms  of  criminal  pros- 
ecutions were  ascertained  and 
declared, 

"  Article    XIIL — Literary, 
artistic,  and  industrial  rights  of 
property  acquired  by  Spaniards 
in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  the  Philip- 
pines,    and     other     territories 
ceded   on    the   interchange  of 
ratifications  of  this  treaty  shaU 
continue  to  be  respected.     Spanish  scientific, 
literary,  and  artistic  works  which  shall  not 
be  dangerous  to  public  order  in  said  territo- 
ries shall  continue  entering  therein  with  free- 
dom from  all  customs  duties  for  a  period  of 
ten  years  dating  from  the  interchange  of 
the  ratifications  of  this  treaty. 

"  Ahticlb  XIV. — Spain  may  establish  con 
sular  agents  in  the  ports  and  places  of  the 
territories  whose  renunciation  or  cession  are 
the  object  of  this  treaty. 
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"Abtiolb  XV. — The  Government  of 
Mther  country  shall  concede  for  s  term  of 
ten  years  to  the  merchant  ships  of  the  other 
the  same  treatment  as  regards  all  port  dues, 
including  those  of  entry  and  departure,  light- 
house and  tonoage  dues,  as  it  concedes  to  its 
own  merchant  ships  not  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade.  This  article  may  be  repudi- 
ated at  any  time  by  either  Government 
giving  previous  notice  thereof  six  months 
beforehand. 

"Akticlb  XVI. — Be  it  understood  that 


change  in  public  opinion  and  purpose,  with 
respect  to  some  of  the  fundamental  principles 
and  constitutional  forms  of  the  United  States, 
was  first  noticed.  Republicanism  as  a  form 
of  government,  and  democracy  as  a  theory  of 
society,  had  never  been  completely  and  finally, 
demonstrated  in  our  country.  True,  repub  ■ 
licanism  as'  a  form  of  government,  and 
democracy  as  a  motive  force  in  society,  had 
triumphed  in  the  American  Revolution,  had 
given  form  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  had  been  vindicated  in  the  general 
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irbatever  obligation  is  accepted  under  this 
treaty  by  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
Cuba  is  limited  to  the  period  their  occupa- 
tion of  the  island  shall  continue,  bat  at  the 
end  of  said  occupation  they  will  advise  the 
Government  that  may  be  established  in  the 
island  that  it  should  accept  the  same  obliga- 
tions. 

"  AsTiCLE  XVTI.— The  present  treaty  shall 
be  ratified  by  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
agreement  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  latifications  shall  be  exchanged  in 
WashingtoD  within  a  period  of  six  months 
from  thia  date  or  earlier  if  possible." 

It  vas  in  the  years  1697-98,  that  the  great 


history  of  the  Union,  and  in  the  local  organ- 
izations of  nearly  a  half-hundred  common- 
wealths. But  the  great  bottom  principles 
and  practices  of  free  popular  government  had 
never  been  universally  accepted  by  the  people 
of  this  country,  and  of  late  years,  both  repub- 
licanism in  fact  and  democracy  in  theory  had 
been  seriously  weakened. 

It  now  appeared  that  a  large  part  of  the 
people  had  been  infected  with  foreign  senti- 
ments. They  had  been  undermined  by  an 
overdone  commercialism  which  regards  suc- 
cessful trade  as  superior  to  free  citizenship. 
With  this  had  come  also  an  anspoken  dis- 
trust of  the  republican  form  of  government, 
and  a  subtle  preference  for  European  methods 
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in  both  Stato  and  society.  The  easy  passage 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  ever-increasing 
Tealth  of  the  upper  claflses  in  America,  had 
aggravated  this  political  degeneration,  and 
had  promoted  a  preference  for  the  inatitu- 
tions  and  methods  of  monarchy. 

The  un-American  tendency  expressed  itself 
in  many  tangible  facts.  Notwithstanding 
the  declared  purpose  of  our  Government,  as 


interpreted  by  the  fathers,  the  sentiment 
grew  in  favor  of  a  large  standing  army.  It 
grew,  particularly,  in  the  direction  of  the 
ereatioD  of  a  great  fleet  of  warships.  It 
grew  in  the  direction  of  admiration  for  the 
institutions  and  methods  of  the  British  em- 
pire. Kotwith  Stan  ding  the  fact  that  our 
only  two  aerioua  foreign  wars  had  been 
fought  with  Great  Britain  in  order  to  break 
her  authority  over  these  States  and  to  keep 
hur  at  bay  from  our  shores,  an  ill-conceived 
prejudice  in  favor  of  an  Anglo-American 
alliance,  as  against  the  rest  of  the  world. 


took  possession  of  the  people  of  the  Atlantic 
States'and  spread  far  into  the  interior. 

Then  came  all  of  a  sudden  the  ambition  t» 
acquire  foreign  territory.  This,  of  course, 
could  be  done  only  by  aggression,  purchase, 
and  conquest;  but*  the  desire  grew  until  it 
became  a  passion.  The  European  govern- 
ments hold  many  foreign  possessions,  and  to 
be  like  the  European  governments  it  was 
necessary  that  the  United  States  should 
have  foreign  possessions  also. 

In  the  four  hundred  years  succeeding 
the  discovery  of  America,  all  the  con* 
.  tinents  of  the  world  and  all  the  impoi^ 
tant  islands  of  the  eea  had  passed  bj 
acquisition,  by  purchase,  or  by  conquest, 
under  the  dominion  of  the  stronger 
races  of  mankind.  Some  of  the  racea 
were  native  and  to  the  manner  bom, 
but  many  were  discoverers,  aggressors, 
and  conquerors.  At  the  close  of  th« 
nineteenth  century,  there  was  no  ad- 
ditional territory,  either  insular  or 
other,  to  be  gained  by  the  aggresdve 
nationa  by  means  of  discovery  and 
occupation;  but  there  still  remained  the 
methods  of  purchase  and  conquest. 
There  alao  remained  one  other  very  ef- 
fective method;  that  is,  the  method  of 
a  stronger  nation's  gaining  a  foothold 
on  foreign  territory,  and  then  holding 
it  as  a  point  in  national  honor) 

The  colonial  poaseaaiona  of  Great 
Britain  had  been  mostly  acquired  by 
this  method,  and  the  time  came  vhea 
the  method  recommended  itself  to  the 
TXnitcd  States.  The  advocates  of  terri* 
tonal  acquiution  defined  their  policy  as 
"expansion."  Hitherto  the  Territories  of 
the  Republic  had  greatly  expanded,  and 
for  such  expansion  the  Constitution  pro- 
vided. A  provision  was  made  in  advance 
by  the  fathers  to  settle,  occupy,  and  develop 
Territories  with  a  view  to  the  admiftion 
of  aiich  Thrriloriea  into  the  Union  aa  in- 
dependent States.  A  lai^  part  of  our  hifr 
tory  as  a  Nation  had  been  involved  with  this 
process.  By  this  means,  the  thirteen  small 
States,  with  which  the  Union  began,  ex- 
panded to  forty-five  great  States,  with  ths 
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prospect,  at  the  century's  close,  of  five  others. 
In  1867,  the  Republic  gained  a  vast  accession 
of  territory  in  Alaska,  but  this  acquisition 
.also  had  respect  to  the  creation  of  States. 
The  intermediate  stage  in  our  process  of 
State-making  had  always  been  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  territorial  government  by  the  people 
of  the  Territory  in  question.  Such  a  thing  as 
a  colonial  government  is  unknown  to  our  Con- 
stitution, and  unprecedented  in  our  history. 

In  spite  of  these  undeniable  facts  and  prln 
eiples,  however,  the  desire  sprang  up  and  be- 
•wne  aggressive,  particularly  among  the  com- 
mercial classes  and  in  the  dominant  political 
party,  to  enter  upon  a  career  of  foreign  ter- 
ritorial acquisition.  This  happened  almost 
eoincidently  with  the  outbreak  of  the 
Spanish-American  war.  It  also  happened 
that  that  conflict  was  directed  on  the  Ameri- 
ean  side  almost  wholly  against  the  insular 
possessions  of  Spain.  The  most  important 
of  the  possessions,  the  West  Indian,  lay  con- 
tiguous to  the  American  coast. 

There  was  much  which  concurred  at  this 
juncture  to  inflame  the  rising  sentiment  of 
territorial  aggrandizement.  Excited  citizens 
began  to  talk  about  the  ^^  Greater  America.'* 
The;:e  seemed  to  be  something  romantic  and 
great  about  the  conquest  of  the  insular  terri- 
tories of  Spain.  The  map  was  scanned  in 
order  to  discover  her  possessions  in  the 
ocean.  Another  circumstance,  which  seemed 
fortuitous,  conduced  to  the  same  end.  The 
Pacific  division  of  the  American  fleet,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  lay  within  easy  striking 
distance  of  the  Philippine  Islands  belonging 
to  Spain.  These  were  second  only  in  im- 
portance to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  The  re- 
sult was  that  while  the  war  progressed,  the 
island-getting  sentiment  rose  in  fervor.  It 
became  a  settled  purpose  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  and  a  large  part  of  the  people 
to  take  the  island  empire  of  Spain  from  her; 
and  to  do  this,  and  as  a  justification  of  it, 
the  reason  was  advanced  that  the  conquest 
and  transfer  of  the  Spanish  islands  was  just 
and  necessary  in  order  to  civilize  and  Chris- 
tianize the  barbarian  populations  and  as  an 
indemnity  to  the  United  States  for  the  outlay 
incurred  by  the  war. 


It  was  easily  foreseen  by  the  leaders  of 
this  transformation  of  public  opinion  and 
policy,  that  new  methods  of  government  and 
new  principles  of  government,  wholly  differ* 
ent  from  those  which  had  hitherto  been  ac- 
cepted, must  prevail,  if  the  imperialistic 
plan  should  be  carried  out.  It  was  foreseen 
that  international  relations  and  policies  here- 
tofore unknown  must  be  adopted — that  the 
United  States  should,  in  a  word,  be  made  an 
international,  rather  than  a  national,  entity 
in  the  future  history  of  mankind. 

This  new  theory  and  proposed  practice  in 
government  was  known  in  the  jargon  of  the 
times  as  Imperialism.  Its  supporters  called 
it  the  Policy  of  Expansion.  It  found  its 
center  in  the  commercial  cities  of  the  sea- 
board, and  had  the  American  press  for  its 
chief  means  of  propagation.  There  was 
something  sensational  and  much  that  was 
spectacular  in  the  utterances  that  were 
heard  on  every  hand  in  the  year  1898.  In 
the  first  place,  the  traditions  of  the  Americas 
Republic  had  to  be  put  aside.  Plainly, 
these  traditions  carried  the  doctrine  of 
National  independence.  Washington  and  all 
the  fathers  of  the  Republic  had  taught  this 
doctrine.  They  had  declared  the  docmne 
of  no  entangling  alliances  with  foreign 
powers.  They  embodied  the  doctrine  of  a 
plain  democracy  and  of  an  independent  and 
separate  nation  in  the  Constitution  and  work- 
ings of  the  American  Government. 

The  fathers  had,  moreover,  been  cautious 
and  severe  with  respect  to  the  very  contin- 
gency which  had  now  arisen.  The  whole 
political  life  of  Washington  was  devoted  to 
the  principle  of  a  new,  s^mrcUe  nationality^ 
based  on  principles  diametrically  opposed  to 
those  on  which  rest  the  governments  of  £a* 
rope.  All  of  this  had  to  be  brushed  aside 
by  the  new  American  imperialists.  They 
had,  in  the  first  place,  to  obviate  constitu- 
tional provisions  by  accepting  the  facts  of 
conquest  and  adopting  a  system  of  colonial 
governments.  In  the  next  place,  they  had  to 
attack  the  patriotic  tradition  of  the  fathers; 
and  this  they  did  unsparingly.  Many  lead* 
ing  American  journals  laughed  to  scorn  such 
documents  as  Washington's  Farewell  Ad- 
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dress,  and  a  few  noted  pulpiteers,  some  of 
them  born  in  foreign  lands,  openly  proposed 
that  our  old  charters  of  liberty  and  independ- 
ence should  be  hung  away  as  mementoes  of 
a  bygone  age! 

This  fermentation  in  public  opinion,  and 
thia  transformation  of  public  thought  and  pur- 
pose, occurred  mostly  in  the  years  1898-99. 
But  symptoms  of  the  new  faith  and  practice 


in  legislation  was  tolerated  by  the  people. 
The  party  in  the  minority  felt  it  eipedient 
to  concur  with  the  majority,  lest  oppositioa 
might  be  construed  into  a  failure  to  support 
the  Government  in  time  of  war.  It  was  this 
motive  which  prevailed  when  the  Bond  Bill 
of  1898  was  passed  with  only  a  plausible 
pretext  for  such  an  act. 
In  some  respects,  however,  the  prevailing 
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had  appeared  as  far  back  as  the  closing 
years  of  the  Harrison  administration.  It 
stands  to  the  historical  credit  of  President 
Cleveland  that  he  resisted  it;  and  the  impe- 
rialistic party,  nursing  its  purpose,  was 
obliged  to  wait  until  after  the  inauguration 
of  McKinley  before  it  could  accomplish  Its 
design  with  the  annexation  of  Hawaii.  That 
event  was,  as  we  have  seen,  swiftly  accom- 
plished, by  a  method  of  congressional  indirec- 
tion and  undue  haste,  in  the  summer  of  1898 
The  war  was  then  on,  anfl  almost  anything' 


ambitiKU  tended  to  produce  better  and  mora 
reasonable  results.  The  question  of  construct* 
ing  the  proposed  Nicaraguan  Canal  was  re- 
vived, and  was  advocated  with  more  energy 
than  ever  before.  The  opinion  grew  in  the 
United  States  that  the  Government  itself, 
rather  than  any  private  corporation,  should 
prosecute  the  great  enterprise.  Many  re^ 
sons  were  adduced  to  show  the  propriety  of 
such  a  course.  In  the  first  place,  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal  by  way  of  Lake  Nic^ 
ragua  was  now  known  to  be  practicable  froia 
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ftn  engineering  point  of  view.  In  the  next 
place,  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  the 
United  States  possessed  the  requisite  cap- 
ital. And  in  the  third  place,  the  two  states 
principally  concerned  (Guatemala  and  Costa 
Rica)  were  at  one  with  our  government  on 
the  subject. 

Moreover,  the  building  of  the  canal  under 
governmental  patronage  seemed  to  accord 
perfectly  with  the  spirit  and  method  of  the 
dominant  party  in  the  United  States.  Such 
a  work  seemed  to  be  a  part  and  parcel  of 
that  "  expansion  "  which  infected  the  public 
mind  to  so  great  a  degree  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Spanish-American  war.  The  question 
got  into  Congress,  and  in  the  last  days  of  the 
session  of  1898-99,  a  bill  to  subsidize  the 
canal  to  the  extent  of  $20,000,000  was  passed 
by  the  Senate,  but  was  blocked  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Speaker  Reed,  whose 
great — almost  unlimited— exercise  of  power 
in  that  body  enabled  him  to  force  the  meas- 
ure over  to  the  Fifty-Sixth  Congress. 

The  spirit  of  imperialism  in  the  United 
States  thus  began  to  flourish  and  expand 
with  the  closing  years  of  the  century.  Each 
return  of  the  National  holidays  brought  forth 
a  new  stream  of  inconsiderate  and  generally 
unpatriotic — certtftnly  un-American — oratory 
in  favor  of  a  factitious  National  glory  at  the 
expense  of  public  patriotism  and  of  the  polit* 
ical  independence  of  the  Nation.  To  snch  an 
extent  had  this  spirit  proceeded  when  the 
Peace  Commissioners  assembled  at  Paris, 
that  the  American  representatives  were 
borne  or  pressed  forward  to  demand  the 
total  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  from  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  the  gathering  in  of 
that  whole  archipelago  with  its  millions  of 
half-savage  inhabitants  as  %  tiophy  of  the 
battle — ^this,  too,  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  at  the  time  when  the  war  was  formally 
concluded  by  the  protocol  of  August  12, 
1898,  the  American  flag  did  not  float  over  a 
single  square  foot  of  the  Philippine  territory. 

The  alleged  reason  for  these  insular  ac- 
quisitions, that  the  United  States  needed  such 
islands  for  the  establishment  of  coaling-sta- 
tions, particularly  for  the  establishment  of 
naval  coaling-stations,  appears  to  be  little 


less  than  a  piece  of  historical  sarcasm;  for 
by  this  argument  the  fleets  were  necessary  in 
order  to  effect  the  conquests;  the  conquests 
were  necessary  in  order  to  get  the  coaling* 
stations;  and  the  coaling-stations  were  neces- 
sary for  the  fleets !  On  this  poor  circle  of 
logical  fallacy  and  historical  unsoundness, 
the  New  Impbbialish  of  1898  was  made  to 
to  rest ! 

History  had  reserved  for  the  Spanish* 
American  war  a  startling  and  lamentable 
sequel.  As  soon  as  the  treaty  of  peace  was 
concluded,  the  colonial  dominion  of  Spain 
crumbled  away.  Her  power  in  the  West 
Indies  melted  like  a  mist,  and  like  the  shadow 
of  a  mist  in  the  Philippines.  The  Spanish 
garrisons  and  field  soldiery  were  withdrawn 
from  both  oceans  and  sorrowfully  trans- 
ported to  Spain. 

This  movement  left  the  Americans  in 
possession  of  the  late  insular  territories  of 
the  Spanish  kingdom;  but  the  possession  was 
indefinite.  As  for  Porto  Rico,  the  transfer 
to  the  United  States  was  immediate,  abso* 
lute,  and  final.  A  government  was  at  once 
organized,  and  the  office  of  military  governor 
was  conferred  on  General  John  R.  Brooke. 
In  Cuba,  the  Spanish  withdrawal  was  com* 
plete,  but  the  American  occupancy  took  for 
the  time  being  the  form  of  a  protectorate, 
which  was  declared  to  be  temporary  until 
such  time  as  a  government  might  be  organ* 
ized  by  the  Cubans  themselves. 

In  the  winter  of  1898-99,  some  feeble 
movements  were  made  for  the  institution  of 
a  Caban  repablio,  but  at  the  same  time,  other 
forces  began  to  work  to  create  in  the  island  a 
sentiment  which  might  subsequently  be  repre* 
sented  as  a  ory  for  annexation  to  Uie  United 
States.  This  kind  of  movement  had  already 
succeeded  in  the  case  of  HawaiL  The  Ha» 
waiians  had  never  called  for  annexation. 
Only  a  handful  of  natives,  in  sympathy  with 
the  government  of  President  Dole,  and  his 
American  coadjutors,  had  sought  to  secure 
the  islands  under  the  unsupported  pretext 
that  the  Hawaiians  wished  to  be  incorpo- 
rated with  our  Republic. 

This  policy,  having  succeeded  in  one  case, 
was   immediately  adopted  as  an   efficient 
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method    of   getting    Caba,    It  was    noted 
Under  the  American  administration  at  Ha- 
vana, tliat  the  Cuban  patriots  and  military 
leaden  vers  gradually  influenced  either  to 
■eogn  from  their  offices  or  to  give  forth  pre- 
monitory expressions  of  favor  to  the  annexa- 
tion  program.    General  Calixto  Garcia  died 
ID  WafibingtoD  City,  and  Gen- 
eral Gomez  resigned  from  the 
headship  of  Cuban  affairs.    In 
fact,  the  real,  but  by  no  means 
the  professed,  tendency  in  this 
period  of  ohaos  was  to  bring 
abont  a  condition  of  affairs  out 
of  which  an  expression   from 
the  Cubans  could  be  obtained 
favorable  to  the  absorption  of 
the   island  by  the  American 
Republic^ 

Still  more  serious  and  com- 
plicated was  the  condition  of 
affairs  which  supervened  in  the 
Philippines.  In  that  far  region 
there  was  a  tremendous  native 
population,  numbering  about 
eight  millions,  scattered  over 
insular  districts  in  different 
parts  of  the  archipelago.  The 
town  of  Manila  was  beld  by 
the  Americana;  for  that  had 
been  conceded  since  the  date 
of  the  protocol  ^iih  tipain. 
The  military  occupation  at 
Manila,  however,  was  exceed- 
ingly distasteful  to  the  FiH- 
ptnos,  who  greatly  desired  in- 
dependence. Long  before  this, 
Ibey  had  found  a  capable  leader 
in  their  chieftain,  Emilio 
Agoinaldo,  around  whom  they 
tallied  in  the  winter  of  1898-99 
in  an  attempt  to  institute 
t  native  government.  They 
took  MaloloB  for  their  capital  and  instituted 
a  native  congress. 

It  was  ostensibly  to  break  and  destroy  the 
t^paniflh  dominion  over  the  Filipinos  that  the 
Americane  had  invaded  the  islands.  The  in- 
vaoMi  1^  the  American  army  brought  that 
trmy  into   alliance    with    Agumalilo.  who 


had  already  more  than  once  led  in  a  rebellion 
against  Spain.  The  islanders  believed  that 
the  success  of  the  American  invasion  would 
be  their  success.  When  the  Spanish  war 
was  concluded,  Aguinaldo  proceeded  to 
create  a  political  organisation.  He  and  his 
co-workers  sent  as  their  representative  to 
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Washington  City  their  popular  fellow-insur- 
gent, Felipe  Agoncillo,  who  sought  to  obtain 
recognition  as  the  representative  of  a  Philip- 
pine republic  But  his  seeking  was  in  vain; 
for  the  temper  and  purpose  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  take  possession  of  the  whole  Philip- 
pine archipelago  and  to  hold  it  as  a  colonial 
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dependency  were  now  revealed,  and  Agonciilo 
waa  unceremoniously  turned  away. 

Wbfln  this  rejection  of  the  native  ambas- 
Mdor  was  known  in  the  Philippines,  Agui- 
naldo  and  his  forces  hemmed  in  the  town  of 
Manila,  entrenched  themselves  according  to 
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their  mde  skill,  and  began  to  press  the  Amer- 
toan  lines.  Meanwhile  orders  had  been  Rent 
from  the  war  department  at  Washington  to 
Ckneral  Elwell  S.  Otis,  in  command  of  the 
United  States  troops  at  Manila,  to  dispatch 
%  torcB  to  Hoilo,  capital  of  the  island  of 
I^nay,  which  had  been  besieged  by  the  na- 
tives because  the  Spanish  garrison  had  not 
been  withdrawn.  On  the  day  before  Christ- 
mas, however,  the  Spanish  commandant  with- 
drew, and  Boilo  was  taken  by  the  Filipinos 
before  the  American  contingent  could  arrive. 
Three  days  afterwards,  the  President  of 
theUnited  States  transmitted  to  General  Otis 
ft  paper  of  policies  for  him  to  follow.  On 
the  Jth  of  January,  Aguinaldo  issued  a 
counter  proclamation  protesting  against  the 
American  occupation,  and  citing  the  well- 
known  fact  that  the  Americans  had  promised 
to  ^eonre  independence  for  the  native  people. 


The  leader  called  upon  his  countrymen  to 
continue  the  struggle  for  emancipation.  On 
the  10th  of  the  montb,a  conference  was  held 
by  the  American  authorities,  and  another  by 
Aguinaldo  and  his  followers,  to  determine 
what  policy  each  would  henceforth  pursue. 

The  result  was  actual  hostilities.  On  the 
4tb  of  February,  1899,  the  Filipinos  made  a 
night  attack  on  the  American  lines  near 
Manila,  but  were  repulsed  with  unknown 
losses.  With  the  coming  of  daylight,  Ad." 
miral  Dewey  o])encd  from  the  fleet  upon  the 
Filipino  position,  and  the  battle  was  renewed 
with  tremendous  tosses  to  the  insurgents 
until,  according  to  current  rumor,  2,000  of 
their  number  were  killed,  and  an'equal  number 
wounded.  Report  said  that  the  Ameri- 
cans bad  taken  4,000  prisoners.  The  Ameri- 
cans in  the  engagement  lost  49  killed  and 
148  wounded.  In  any  event,  the  Filipinoa 
were  defeated,  and  on  the  7th  of  the  month, 
they  retreated  from  the  vicinity  of  Manila, 
in  the  direction  of  Malolos.  The  Americans 
advanced  and  established  their  lines  nine 
miles  beyond  the  city. 

A  detachment  of  Americans  under  Gen- 
eral Miller  which  had  been  sent  against  Doilo 


FELIPE  AGOXCILLO. 


came  upon  that  place  on  the  11th  of  February, 
and  captured  it  from  the  natives.  On  the 
day  before  this  affair,  the  town  of  Caloocan, 
near  Manila,  was  bombarded  and  captured 
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llv  the  American  s.  And  on  the  same  day  of  the 
capture  of  Boilo,  the  insurgents  north  of 
Manila  were  assaulted  in  their  position  and 
driven  into  the  interior.  In  this  engage- 
ment, the  American  loss  was  4  killed  and 
82  wounded. 

After  this,  desultory  fighting  continued  al- 
most daily,  until  the  25th  day  of  March,  when 
a  division  of  the  Americans  led  by  General 
HacArthur,  advancing  in  the  direction  of 
Halolos,  which  was  the  capital  town  of 
Aguinaldo,  was  confronted  J)y  the  Filipino 
army,  a  few  miles  distant  at  a  place  called 
Singulon.  Here  a  battle  was  fought  in 
which  the  Americans  lost  over  30  tLilled, 
while  the  Filipino  list  of  dead  and  wounded 
extended  to  hundreds.  The  American  ad- 
vance was  then  continued  to  the  capital, 
which  was  taken  on  the  3 1st  of  March,  and 
Aguinaldo  and  his  forces  receded  down  the 
railroad  into  the  interior,  tearing  up  the 
rails  as  they  retreated.  The  Filipino  Con- 
gress and  the  government  officials  fled  from 
Malolos  with  Aguinaldo's  army,  and  the  gov- 
ernment building  was  fired.  That  structure 
and  a  great  part  of  the  town  were  consumed 
to  ashes. — Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at 
the  beginning  of  April,  1899. 

It  could  but  be  that  the  example  of  Chicago 
and  the  world-wide  fame  of  the  Columbian 
Exposition  of  1893  would  bring  forth  fruits 
meet  for  praise.  So  the  event  revealed  itself 
in  our  country.  Expositions  of  Arts  and  In- 
dustries rose  to  a  higher  and  still  higher 
plane.  Several  displays  of  National  impor- 
tance followed  in  divers  parts  of  the  republic, 
in  the  five-year  interval  between  1893  and 
1898.  First,  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
was  held  a  Midwinter  World's  Fair  from  Jan- 
uary to  June  of  1894.  Many  of  the  foreign 
exhibits  displayed  at  the  Chicago  Exposition 
were  transferred  bodily  to  this  exposition  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  The  Fair  was  very  suc- 
cessful both  from  an  artistic  and  a  commer- 
cial point  of  view.  On  September  15th  of 
the  following  year,  the  Cotton  States  and 
Iiflemational  Exposition  was  formally  opened 
at  Atlanta,  6a.  This  also  proved  to  be  an 
extensive  and  successful  enterprise,  more  im- 
port^t  indeed  than  the  Midwmter  Fair  of 


San  Francisco.  Hereupon  the  citizens  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  decided  to  commemorate 
the  centennial  of  Statehood  which  was  com- 
ing on  apace,  by  the  holding  of  an  exposition 
in  their  capital  city.  The  Tennessee  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  was  accordingly  opened 
in  May,  1897,  in  the  city  of  Nashville,  and 
continued  for  the  space  of  six  months  with 
many  interesting  features.  Then  in  the 
summer  of  1898,  followed,  in  the  city  of 
Omaha,  Neb.,  an  exhibition  of  the  products, 
arts,  industries,  and  general  civilizatioa  of 
the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi.  These 
States  had  already  become  a  vast  democratio 
empire.  In  them  all  were  the  elements  of  aa 
amazing  progress  and  the  seed-germs  of  a 
rare  and  expanding  culture. 

The  development  of  the  Anierican  Repub* 
lie  by  carrying  civilization  first  one  thousand 
and  then  two  thousand  miles  from  the  At* 
lantio  seaboard  had  by  stress  of  distance  and 
diversity  of  industrial  interests  changed 
somewhat  the  sentiments  and  fraternal  spirit 
of  the  two  sections  of  the  Union*  The  oen* 
tral  West  had  continued  to  be  completely 
American,  while  the  impact  of  foreign  popu* 
lations  upon  the  great  cities  of  the  East  had 
tended  to  give  them  somewhat  the  cast  of 
Europe.  The  importance  of  the  Omaha  Ex* 
position  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  tended  to  pre* 
serve  and  emphasize  the  homogeneity  of  the 
people  as  a  whole — ^a  fact  already  demon* 
strated  at  Chicago  five  years  previously. 

For  it  was  into  the  West  that  the  Eaal^ 
em  States  of  the  Union  had  sent  afore* 
time  the  best  streams  of  their  population. 
The  new  Western  commonwealths  were  born 
out  of  the  loins  of  the  older  commonwealths 
in  the  East,  as  also  out  of  the  older  in  the 
South.  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  in  particular, 
had  been  colonized  by  the  New  England 
Emigrant  Aid  Society,  and  in  the  final  stage 
of  their  development  were  essentially  de- 
tached territories  of  Massachusetts.  But  the 
great  States  of  the  Western  part  of  the  Union 
had  been  overlooked  in  the  commercial  and 
industrial  processes  and  ambitions  of  the 
Eastern  cities,  while  in  the  political  evolu- 
tion at  the  capital  of  the  nation,  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  of  the  trans-Mississippi 
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States  bad  in  political  ooDtroversy  been  dis- 
paraged and  depredated. 

As  if  to  sho^  the  fuadaraental  identity  of  in- 
terests in  the  East  and  the  West,  the  question 
of  liolding  a  great  exposition  in  Omaha  was 
first  agitated.  Hie  idea  took  practical  shape 
in  the  winter  of  1895.  An  executive  com- 
mittee of  six  rejiresentatives  was  formed,  and 
a  preliminary  subscription  of  nearly  half  a 
million  dollarH  was  made  in  a  short  period  of 
time.      Grounds  were  secnred  in  a  part  of 


trary  it  went  forward  to  a  complete  and  In- 
deed glorious  fullillment. 

The  grounds  included  in  the  building  area 
at  Omaha  had  an  extent  uf  two  hundred  acres. 
Lines  of  communication  were  multiplied  to 
the  center  of  the  city,  which  might  be  reached 
in  a  few  minutes'  travel.  The  situation  was 
picturesque,  and  the  landscape  was  artistically 
divided  so  that  the  principal  buildings  should 
be  grouped  around  a  Grand  Court  or  central 
space.     A   Grand  Canal   was  constructed. 
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Ihe  chosen  city,  and  on  the  22d  of  April,  1897, 
the  comer-Btone  of  the  first  building  was  laid. 
TI;c  work  of  construction  extended  from 
this  date  until  the  o|)ening  of  the  exposition 
on  June  Ist,  1898,  Meanwhile  the  Spanish- 
American  war  brolte  out ;  public  attention 
was  diverted  from  things  civil  and  things  in- 
dustrial to  things  military.  The  condition 
of  affairs  in  the  early  summer  of  1898  might 
well  have  discouraged  the  management  of 
the  Exposition,  or  to  have  altogether  post- 
poned the  enterprise.  But  the  enterprise 
would  by  no  means  be  arrested  ;  on  the  con- 


crossed  at  intervals  with  elegant  bridges 
Promenades,  flanked  with  rows  of  columns 
and  covered  above  with  roofs  from  which 
vines  depended,  lumisnea  an  iihimIiuu  ui 
what  has  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii. 
At  the  ends  of  the  avenues  were  arches  of 
beautiful  structure,  one  of  which,  designed 
to  be  permanent,  was  called  the  Arch  of  the 
States,  representing  in  as  many  courses  of 
stone  the  twenty-four  States  and  Territories 
concerned  in  the  Exposition.  The  grounds 
were  improved  and  ornamented  in  the  man- 
ner already  memorable  from  the  work  don* 
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In  Jacksoa  Park  for  the  Columbian  display 
of  1803. 

Tbe  Exposition  began  with  imposiig  cere- 
tnoniea  on  the  Ist  of  June,  and  exteiided  over  a 
period  of  four  months.  From  the  beginning, 
the  enterprise  was  successful  in  tbe  highest 
degree.  The  visitors  who  thronged  the 
grounds  during  the  summer,  many  of  whom 
vere  from  the  Eastern  parts  of  the  Union 
and  from  foreign  lands,  could  but  be  im- 


name  became  historically  recorded  aa  one  ^ 
those  municipalities  which  have  contribatdd 
by  such  enterprises  to  the  progress  and  en- 
lightenment of  the  human  race. 

An  important  industrial  and  economic  fact 
in  the  lecent  history  of  the  United  Statet 
was  the  discovery  of  the  Klondike  gold  mines 
in  the  Yukon  district  of  British  Columbia. 
The  region  of  the  finds  lies  just  over  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Alaska.    The  fields  of 
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pressed  with  the  striking  revelations  of  the 
progress  made  by  tbe  enlightened  communi- 
ties of  the  Western  States.  In  fact,  the  ex- 
hibition as  a  whole,  following  the  types  and 
methods  already  established  by  the  experience 
of  nations  since  the  holding  of  the  first  dis- 
play of  the  kind  in  1851,  compared  favorably 
with  the  great  international  displays  at  Paris, 
London,  Vienna,  and  Chicago.  The  city  of 
Omaba,  by  the  entertainment  of  the  immense 
throngs  entering  her  gates,  won  for  herself 
the  unstinted  applause  of  many  peoples  ;  her 


production  belong  to  the  valley  of  the  Yuko» 
from  about  the  point  at  which  that  river  cut» 
the  international  boundary,  up  the  valley  ia 
a  southeasterly  direction,  to  the  Chilkoot 
Pass,  and  almost  as  far  as  Teslin  Lake.  The- 
region  in  question  is  just  below  the  Aretio 
circle,  and  is  almost  inaccessible  to  the  in- 
vasion of  the  civilized  life. 

The  knowledge  that  gold  exists  in  largo 
quantities  in  the  placer  deposits  of  this  part 
of  the  Yukon  led,  as  in  the  case  of  Californi* 
and  Australia,  to  the  inrusbing  of  men  and 
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r&cea.  The  proximity  of  Alaeka  to  tlie  new 
fields  seemed  to  invite  the  adventure  of 
frreat  numbers  of  American  miners  and  pros- 
pectors. These  were  held  at  bay  only  by 
the  enormous  distance  of  the  mines  from  the 
open  sea,  and  by  the  rigors  of  nature  which 
were  sufficiently  extreme  to  appall  the  stout- 
est heart.  The  principal  excitement  oc- 
curred in  1697,  when  the  northwestern  parts 
of  the- United  States  were  greatly  agitated. 


miners  are  able  to  get  down  to  the  frozen 
sand  and  gravel  in  which  the  particles  of. 
gold  are  distributed.  The  facts  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  Klondike  deposits  are 
among  the  richest  in  the  world,  but  are  at 
the  same  time  almost  inaccessible.  The  gold 
is  of  unknown  extent  and  distribution,  but  is 
so  encased  under  ten  or  fifteen  feet  of  ice- 
layers  that  human  beings  can  hardly  work 
their  way  to  the  coveted  gravel.    The  i-esult 
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and  thousands  of  men  took  up  their  ill-ad- 
vised march  for  the  Klondike. 

ITiose  who  could  reach  the  scene  were  re- 
warded, some  of  them  richly,  with  findings 
of  free  gold  in  the  placer  sands.  The  su- 
preme obstacle  to  success  lay  in  the  fact  that 
the  country  is  covered  with  thick  layers  of 
ice  and  snow.  TTiese  have  to  be  melted 
away  or  scattered  with  explosives  before  the 


of  the  discovery  was  far  less  than  the  antici- 
pation. Enthusiasts  did  not  hesitate  to  pre- 
dict that  a  yield  of  a  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  or  more  would  presently  be  obtained 
from  the  Yukon  minesi,  but  this  estimate  was 
ridiculously  greater  than  the  actual  yield  in 
18fl8  and  1899  would  justify. 

This  chapter  may  be  fittingly  concluded 
with  a  brief  notice  of  the  progress  of  affairs 
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in  the  Philippine  Islands.  There  the  war 
of  the  United  Statoa  wilh  Spain  transformed 
ilaolf  into  a  war  with  tlie  Filipinos.  In  May 
of  1609,  the  wet  season,  which  extends  from 
May  until  October,  set  in,  and  military  opera- 
tions oil  the  Amtiriean  side  were  virtually 
suspended.  A  period  of  uncertainties  and 
disagreements  among  the  land  and  naval 
officers  ensued,  and  Admiral  George  Dewey 
asked  to  be  relieved  of  the  command  of  the 
Asiatic  squadron.  Commodore  Watson  was 
accordingly  sent  to  take  his  place,  and  Dewey 
returned  to  the  United  States. 

The  Admiral  was  received  with  great  en- 
thusiasm. Tile  city  of  New  York,  by  its 
authorities,  prepared  for  him  the  most  bril- 
liant reception  ever  extended  to  an  Ameri- 
can citizen.  He  was  received  on  board  of 
his  flagship,  the    Olympia,  by  Mayor  Van 


Wyck  and  the  official  committee,  and  on  the 
2Sth,  29th,  and  30th  of  September,  was  ac- 
corded a  public  ovation  of  unprecedented 
character.  Perhaps  a  million  people,  be- 
sides the  citizens  of  New  Tork,  joined  in  the 
triumphal  pageaut  which  was  enacted  in 
the  streets  of  the  city.  The  Admiral  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  great  procession, 
military  and  civil,  and  was  greeted  with 
shouts  by  the  thousands  who  thronged  the 
streets.  In  Madison  Square  a  Dewey  Arch 
with  approaches  of  Victory  columns  bad 
been  erected,  with  a  grand  reviewing  stand 
from  which  the  Admiral  and  a  great  host 
of  invited  guests  reviewed  the  procession. 
Afterwards,  the  Admiral  departed  for  Wash- 
ington City  to  consult  wl.,h  the  Administra- 
tioir  as  to  the  beat  means  of  securing  peace 
in  the  Philippioes. 


CHAPTER    CLXI.— GREAT    BRITAIN. 


0  far  as  party  polemics 
were  concerned,  the  year 
1889  in  England  was  one 
of  political  stagnation ; 
but  the  trend  of  events 
now   began    clearly  to 
reveal  new  Issues   des- 
tined to  recast  the  whole 
political  machine.     These   new  issues  were 
caused  by  the  interferences  of  organized  labor 
and  consolidated  capital.     With  the  revival 
of  trade  from  its  long  inertness,  the  lal>or- 
ers,   naturally,  indulged   in  expectations  of 
higher  wages.     These  expectations  became 
demands;  the  vast  system  of  employees  de- 
termined to  insist  that  justice  be  done  them. 
Their  exactions  were  resisted  by  the  em- 
ployers.    Then  the  wage-earners  struck. 

The  first  of  the  great  strikes  was  that  of 
the  dock-laborers,  in  August.  They  asked 
for  an  increase  of  pay  from  five  jience  to  six 
pence  an  hour  and  for  the  abolition  of  the 
contract  system.  Allied  laborers — porters, 
stevedores,  carmen,  watermen,  and  the  like — 
joined  forces  with  the  original  strikers. 
Popular  sympathy  was  with  them, — partly 


on  account  of  the  disfavor  with  which  the 
Dock  Company  was  regarded  by  the  public. 
Mass-meetings  were  held  in  Hyde  Park  and 
elsewhere;  subscriptions  for  the  support  of 
the  strikers  poured  in.  London  was  amazed; 
one  hundred  thousand  men  had  gone  out. 

It  was  realized  that  here  was  a  condition 
necessitating  profound  attention.  E^con- 
omists  and  humanitarians  alike  sought  for 
means  whereby  to  terminate  the  crisis;  the 
sentiment  of  the  nation  ordered  an  equitable 
adjustment  of  the  difficulty.  ITie  indiscre- 
tions  of  the  more  violent  strikers  weakened 
the  general  approval,  yet  the  conscience  ofr 
the  people  was  at  last  aroused,  and  it  re- 
mained aroused.  As  a  result,  a  Commission 
was  formed  to  investigate  and  settle  the 
matters  in  dispute.  The  members  of  the 
Commission  of  Conciliation  were  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  Cardinal  Manning,  and 
the  Bishop  of  London,  The  amicable  efforts 
of  these  men  were  successful,  and  in  Novem- 
ber the  strikers  returned  to  work,  victorious 

This  great  strike  was  typical  of  all  the 
lesser,  sporadic  ones,  which  occurred  tbrongh- 
out   the    kingdom    among    bakers,   tailors. 
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tniniwa7  and  omnibua  men,  as  well  as  among 
tlie  more  important  departments  of  labor. 
In  most  instances  tie  Btrikers  were  fairly 
■uooesafal,  though  the  efforts  of  the  gas* 
stokers  in  London  and  Manchester  failed. 
The  tendency  of  the  strikes  was  to  attract 
ftttentioD  to  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and 
m  this  scooant  a  new  impetus  was  fpven  to 
the  cause  of  social    reform.      In    London, 


poor  and  obscure.  Among  those  who  died 
of  it  were  Mr,  Bright,  the  greatest  orator 
of  the  age,  the  poet  Browning,  Bishop  Light- 
foot  of  Durham,  the  most  learned  of  contem- 
poraty  prelates,  and  Wtlkie  Colline,  the 
novelist. 

In  Ireland  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  were 
rather  less  than  for  some  time  immediately 
preceding.     The  violence  that  had  recently 
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especially,  much  was  done;  the  law  against 
owners  of  unsanitary  tenements  was  enforced; 
large  donations  aided  in  the  establishment 
of  institations  for  relieving  the  physically 
»nd  mentally  barren  lives  of  the  toilers;  Sir 
Edward  Gninness  gave  s  quarter  of  a  million 
ponnds  sterling  to  be  used  in  the  erection  of 
dwellings  for  the  poor  in  Xiondon  and  Dublin, 
These  charitable  endeavors  were  also  made 
Beedful  through  the  ravages  of  a  new  dis- 
ease, the  influenza,  which  in  this  year  swept 
fike  a  pestilence  over  all  the  country.  Nor 
was  the  disease  limited  in  its  attacks  to  the 


been  the  expression  of  political  animosity 
began  to  disappear,  by  reason  ,of  ths  better 
direction  taken  in  the  legislation  concerning 
the  relations  between  landlords  and  tenants, 
and  by  reason  of  the  changing  temper  of  the 
people.  Agrarian  outrages  were  discon- 
tinued to  a  great  extent,  and  instances  of 
boycotting  grew  fewer.  The  harvests  of 
the  year  before  had  been  insufti dent,  but  now 
the  products  were  plentiful;  and  this  abun- 
dance, in  conjunction  with  increased  prices, 
aided  in  restoring  comparative  tranquillity  to 
the  island. 
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At  the  opening  of  1890,  then,  we  find  Ire- 
land almost  resting  for  a  monicnt.  England, 
on  the  contrary,  was  jieunliarly  distraught, 
and  a  like  uneasiness  waR  apparent  in  Wales 
uid  Scotland,  despite  the  fact  that  Scottish 
progress  was  splendidly  illustrated  in  this 
fea>r  by  the  completion  of  the  huge  cantilever 


biidge  over  the  Forth,  near  Edinburgh.  The 
nrival  of  industrial  activity  that  began  in 
1889  Boon  ceased,  to  be  succeeded  by  com- 
mercial apathy.  All  conditions  conspired  to 
oatue  disaster.  The  politicians  were  can* 
tious;  indeed,  they  did  not  know 'how  to 
avoid  the  evils  of  the  hour,  and  no  remedial 


legislation  was  attempted.   Among  the  labor- 
ers socialistic  agitations  were  persistent;  the 
stock    exchange    securities    fell;    financial 
legislation  in  the  United  States,  and  stormy 
weather  at  harvesting-time,  served    to    in- 
crease the  discouragement   and  to  prevent 
enterprise.      The    alarm    of    the     moment 
reached  its  climax   when   the 
old  house  of  Baring  Brothers 
was  threatened  with    failure. 
The  age  and  resources  of  this 
house    had  given    to   it   such 
public  prestige  that  the  rumor 
of  its  difliculties  appalled  the 
financial  world,  and  the  general 
dismay  was  hardly  alleviated 
when   the    Bank    of   England 
came  to  the  rescue  of  the  Bar> 
ings.     Consols    fell    nearly    to 
ninety-three,  and  it  was  only 
by  the  bank's  importation  of 
large  sums  in  gold  from  Franc* 
and  Russia  that  a  panic  was 
averted. 

The  weather  continued  to 
aid  in  making  the  period  un- 
nsual  and  troublous;  for  th« 
winter  was  the  coldest  known 
in  many  years,  so  tliat  the  suf* 
feringsof  the  poorwere  thereby 
much  intensified.  Thus  there 
was  a  particular  timeliness  to 
the  plea  put  forth  by  General 
Booth,  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
for  the  subscription  of  a  millioa 
pounds  to  be  used  in  relieving; 
the  imbmerged  tenth  in  Darkest 
England,  although  his  plan  of 
work  met  with  harsh  criticism. 
The  labor  question  becams 
even  graver.  At  the  Trado 
yggf  Union  Congress,  held  at  Liver- 

pool, in  September,  the  party 
of  compulsion  overcame  the  old  UnionistsL 
The  significant  spirit  of  this  was  displayed 
in  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  strikes  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  dock-men  in  Liverpool, 
Cardiff,  and  Glasgow  went  out,  though 
without  'much  success.  In  the  mining  <lis> 
tricts  DO  fewer  than  two  hundred  thousand 
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vien  struck,  and  when  the  questiona  In 
■dispute  were  compromised,  it  was  estimated 
that  the  north  of  England  had  lost  three  hun- 
4lre<t  thousand  pounds  sterling.  In  faet,  the 
spirit  of  the  year  was  such  that  strikea  oc- 
■Gurred  in  almost  all  departments  of  labor. 
The  emjiloj'eea  in  the  poet-oflice,  the  police- 
men, coroners'  juries,  soldiers,  and  sailors 
were  numbered  among  the  strikers.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  the  railway  men  in  Scot- 
bnd  stoppe<l  work,  and  traffic  was  at  a 
standstill  for  six  weeks,  when  the  strike 
-failed. 

The  general  gloom  was  heightened  by  the 
many  losses  at  sea,  the  chief  of  which  was  the 
«inking  of  the  British  torpedo  cruiser,  Si-Tpent. 
In  the  foundering  of  this  vessel  off  the  coast 
of  Spain,  near  Corunna,  November  10,  only 
three  out  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  es- 
«apc<l.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  dead 
l>odies  washed  ashore  were  buried  in  the 
Koman  Catholic  Cemetery  by  the  Spanish 
priests,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
corpses  wore  those  of  Protestants. 

Meantime,  in  Ireland,  extensive  disquiet 


had  been  caused  by  anticipations  of  famine. 
Happily,  not  only  were  these  fears  not  re- 


WILKIE  COLLINS. 


alized,  but  they  were  productive  of  positive 
good,  inasmuch  as  the  Government,  in  order 


cahtilevek  bsidob  over  the  frith  of  fobtil 
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to  guard  tbe  people  from  the  expected  hor- 
rors of  want,  advanced  four  hundred  thou- 
eand  pounds  to  an  Irish  company  so  that 
railways  might  be  constructed  in  tbe  rural 
districts.     Aa  a  result,  the  poor  were  given 


TBOHAS  HTTUHES. 

■afficient  employment  and  the  countiy  was 
permanently  benefited. 

In  Parliament,  Irish  affairs  were  less  satis- 
factory. In  February  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  Times-Pigott  for- 
geries reported,  exonerating  Parnell  as  to 
the  personal  charges,  but  condemning  him 
mnd  his  companions  for  combining  to  boy- 
eott.    Much  and  bitter  debate  arose  about 


tbe  report.     In  September,  Tom  P.  Dii'ioir 
and  O'Brien,  Parnellitc  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, were  arrested,  charged  with  conspiracy 
and  with  advising  tenants  not  to  pay  rents. 
The  arrested  men,  having  secured  bail,  chose- 
not  to  wait  the  issue  of  a  trial, 
but  fled  to  America,    The  Irish 
camp  itself  was  fast  becoming 
distraught  with  opposing  fac- 
tions  when    the    antagonistic 
elements  were  roused  to  final 
bitterness  by  tbe   decision    iiii 
the  O'Shea  divorce  case,  where- 
by Parnell,  named  as  the  co> 
respondent,  was  found  guilty 
as  charged  and  taxed  with  all 
the  costs.     The  day  after  the- 
verdict  a  great  meeting  of  tha 
Kational    League,    in    Dublin, 
unanimously  voted  that  Parnell 
should   retain    the    leadership, 
and  the  cbief  himself  publicly 
announced  bis  intention  of  re- 
maining at   the   head  of  tbe 
party.     The  sentiment  as  to 
his  personal  conduct  was,  bow- 
ever,   such  that    the    English 
Home    Rule    party   separated 
from    hiin,    while     the     Irish 
bishops  somewhat  later  issued 
a  manifesto  against  him,  and  a 
Conference  of  tbe  Irish  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  held  De- 
cember 4,  resulted  in  tbe  ele(^ 
tion  of   Justin    McCarthy  in 
Parnell'a   stead.     Forthwith  a 
vehement    campaign    between 
the  two  factions  was  conducted 
in  Ireland,  in  which  Pamellites 
and    Anti-Parnellites    showed 
a  superabundance  of  intrigue 
and  belligerency,  both  verbal  and  physical, 
the  most  important  results  attained  being  a 
serious  injury  to  the  cause  of  Home  Rule  by 
displaying  Irish  turbulency  and  lack  of  re- 
straint in  tbe  managernent  of  domestic  affairs. 
In  ecclesiastical  circles  much  interest  at- 
tached to  the  decision  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  tbe  case  of  the  Bishop  of  IJn- 
coin,  who  bad  been  prosecuted  for  ritualistia 
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practices.  The  ruling,  made  in  November, 
after  two  years  of  trial,  was  a  distinct  victory 
for  the  ritualistic  prelate,  and  a  severe  blow 
to  the  Low  Church  party  waging  war  against 
him,  which  promptly  appealed  to  the  Privy 
Council,  where,  in  the  following  year,  the 
judgment  of  the  Archbishop  was  confirmed. 

Earlier  in  the  year  the  return  of  Henry  M. 
Stanley,  who  landed  at  Dover,  April  26,  after 
his  successful  journey  from  the  Congo  to  the 
Albert  Nyanza,  and  thence  to  the  east  coast  of 
Africa,  was  the  occasion  for  great  rejoicings 
among  all  classes,  a  rejoicing  increased  by  his 
romantip  marriage  with  Miss  Tennant  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  only  shadowed  by 
the  painful  charges  and  countercharges  as  to 
the  conduct  of  his  rear  column. 

The  most  generally  lamented  deaths  of 
the  year  .were  those  of  Cardinal  Newman, 
August  11;  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Wil- 
liam Thompson,  D.D.,  December  25;  and  of 
Canon  Liddon,  the  most  eloquent  divine  of 
his  generation,  September  9. 

The  new  year,  1891,  brought  no  distinct 
signs  of  betterment.  Trade  continued  stag- 
nant; the  general  condition  of  health  was 
bad — the  grip  raging.  The  cold  weather 
that  had  marked  the  close  of  1890  increased 
to  sUch  an  extent,  in  the  early  months  of 
1891,  that  its  severity  was  beyond  anything 
in  past  years  back  to  1794.  For  more  than 
a  month  the  Thames,  at  Windsor,  was  frozen 
over,  and  the  skating  on  Regent's  Park  Lake 
remained  for  forty- three  days.  The  inclement 
weather  intensified  the  sufferings  of  the  poor, 
and  incited  the  laborers  to  new  efforts  for 
better  wages;  but  most  of  the  strikes  failed. 
A  Royal  Commission,  with  Lord  Ilartington 
as  chairman,  was  appointed  to  investigate 
the  difficulties  in  the  relations  between  cap- 
ital and  labor;  but  its  work,  while  marking 
an  advance  in  the  status  of  the  subject,  was 
of  no  direct  benefit.  Parliament  attempted 
to  remedy  the  existing  state  of  affairs  by 
legislation,  and  to  that  end  the  Factory  Acts 
were  amended;  while  an  act  to  extend  small 
holdings  was  introduced,  and  school  fees 
were  abolished. 

The  general  discontentwas  strikingly  shown 
in  the  platform  promulgated  by  the  National 


Liberal  Federation.  This  promised  home  rule, 
disestablishment  in  Wales  and  Scotland,  par- 
ish councils,  small  holdings  and  allotments^ 
the  House  of  Lords  to  be  amended  or  ended, 
land  law  reform,  taxation  of  ground  rents, 
free  sale  of  land,  popular  veto  on  liquor,  in- 
ternational arbitration,  and  the  proper  hous- 
in*^  of  the  working  classes. 

The  ravages  of  sickness  and  death  were 
especially  evident  in  the  political  realm.  The 
infiuenza  was  virulent  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons through  the  summer,  and  Gladstone 
was  completely  prostrated  by  it  and  the 
shock  of  his  eldest  son's  death.  Just  after 
the  Newcastle  meeting,  W,  H.  Smith,  the 
leader  of  jthe  Unionist  party,  and  Parnell 
died  on  the  same  day.  Balfour,  who  as  Irish 
secretary  had  distinguished  himself  in  quiet- 
ing the  internal  condition  of  the  island,  wa» 
chosen  as  the  new  head  of  the  Unionists.  Par- 
nell's  marriage  with  Mrs.  O'Shea  had  finally 
divided  the  Irish  forces,  and  his  death  even 
could  not  close  the  gap  his  folly  had  opened. 
Balfour,  however,  by  active  measures,  in- 
cluding personal  visits  to  the  island,  was- 
able  so  to  manage  affairs  that  the  condition 
of  the  people  was  practically  ameliorated,, 
despite  the  frays  of  the  leaders.  Especially, 
the  measures  of  the  Government  for  the 
purchase  of  their  holdings  by  tenants  marked 
a  decided  gain  to  the  small  agriculturists. 
Lord  Granville,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
Peers,  died;  also  Lord  Lytton,  diplomatist, 
Indian  viceroy,  and  man  of  letters.  Among 
the  most  notable  deaths  outside  of  political 
circles  were  those  of  Kinglake,  the  historian 
of  the  Crimean  War;  BradlaOgh,  the  free- 
thinker; Professor'  Moseley,  the  biologist; 
Dr.  Magee,  the  new  Archbishop  of  York, 
whom  Dr.  Maclagan  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed; and  Helena  Petrovna  Blavatsky,  the 
Russian  philosopher,  and  founder  of  modern 
Theosophy. 

The  general  consternation  that  was  spread 
abroad  through  the  country  did  not  pass  so- 
ciety by;  for  all  aristocracy  was  shocked  and 
alarmed  by  the  Gordon-Cumming  scandal,  in 
which  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  involved. 
The  matter  transpired  by  reason  of  a  slander 
suit  brought  by  Sir  William  Gordon-Cum- 
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ming  against  those  wbo  had  accused  him  of 
eheating  at  cards,  and  in  the  trial  the  Prince 
of  Wales  appeared  as  a  witness.  The  plain- 
tiff was  defeated;  but  the  evidence  showed 
that  gambling  at  baccarat  had  been  the  di- 
version of  the  prince  and  his  partywhilc  vis- 
iting at  Tranbycroft,  and  a  storm  of  criticism 
was  provoked.  Not  the  least  striking  part 
of  the  whole  affair  was  Sir  William's  mar- 


HELENA  PETHOVNA  BLAVATaKY. 

riage  of  an  American  girl  immediately  after 
the  verdict  of  the  court  against  him.  The 
distre^  caused  to  society  by  the  noising 
abroad  of  such  unwholesome  secrets  was, 
however,  somewhat  assuaged  by  a  visit  in 
the  summer  from  the  German  Emperor,  and 
one  ivyim  afterward  from  the  Prince  of  Na- 
ples, heir  to  the  Italian  throne. 

The  opening  months  of  the  new  year  saw 
little  abatement  in  the  anxiety  and  trouble 


of  the  nation.      Typhoid  fever  rsged  iu  Janu- 
ary, and  in  the  second  week  of  that  month 
Duke  Albert  Victor  of  Clarence  and  Avon- 
dale,  eldest  son  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and, 
after  his  father,  heir  to  the  throne,  died  of 
the  disease  at  Sandringham.     The  whole  na- 
tion really  mourned  the  death  of  the  youth 
who  was  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  The 
sorrow  was  emphasized  by  its  coming  on  the 
heels  of  the  rejoicing  that  had 
arisen  on  the  announcement  of 
his  engagement  to  the  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Teck  and  Prin- 
cess Mary  of  Cambridge. 

The  gloom  was  yet  apparent 
when  formal  court  festivities 
celebrated  the  betrothal  of 
Princess  Marie  of  Edinburgh  to 
the  Crown  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
Roumania,  and  the  visit  of  the 
successful  suitor,  accompanied 
by  his  uncle.  King  Charles  of 
Boumania,  to  Queen  Victoria. 

In  Parliament,  the  approach- 
ing dissolution  was  in  the  air. 
Gladstone  remained  absent  for 
his  health's  sake.     The  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  re- 
moved the  Marquis  of  Harting* 
ton  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and. 
made   necessary   the    appoint- 
ment of  a  new  leader  in  hit 
stead  for  the  Liberal  Unionist 
party  in  the  Commons,    To  tbii 
position  Mr.  Chamberlain  suo- 
As    to    the    varioas 
that  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  session,  the  most 
important  and  effective  was  the 
Irish  Land  Purchase  Act,  which 
was  passed  after  having  been  discussed  in  a 
number  of  preceding  sessions.     This  law  wm 
designed  to  benelit  the  Irish  tenants,  and  to 
that  end    provided    that   the    Government 
should  advance  money  to  tenants  desiring  to 
purchase  their  holdings.     This  money  would 
be  paid  to  the  Government  by  the  tenant  in 
a  series  of  payments,  each  so  small  that  it 
would  not  exceed  the  annual  rent   chargA 
In  addition,  the  title  to  the  property  wonld 


ceeded. 
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pass  at  once  to  the  purchaeer,  burdened  only 
by  the  Government's  mortgage. 

Parliament  was  dissolved  June  28,  and  the 
war  of  the  electors  began.  Ten  days  before 
the  dixsolution  the  Protestants  of  Ulstereent 
twelve  thousand  representatives  to  Belfast  to 
ntter  a  formal  protest  against  Home  Rule, 
whetherGladstonianor  Fenian.  This  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Ulstermaii 
played  an  important  r6le  in 
the  campaign.  Lord  Salisbury, 
being  without  a  special  con- 
stituency to  address,  took  the 
unprecedented  step  of  issuing 
a  manifesto  to  the  electors  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  In  this 
appeal  he  urged  upon  the  voters 
that  they  should  not  abandon 
the  Loyalists  of  Ireland,  and 
particularly  the  Protestants  of 
Ulster.  In  another  direction, 
Balfour  pointed  out  the  more 
tranquil  condition  of  affairs  of 
Ireland,  and  insisted  that  the 
Gladstonian  method  of  settle- 
ment meant  real  unsettlement. 
The  one  desire  in  Wales  was 
for  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Welsh  Church,  to  which  Glad- 
«tone  stood  pledged;  so  that 
the  Welsh  vote  was  counted 
for  the  Separatists,  as  was  the 
new  labor  vote,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  Separatist  leaders 
promised  direct  legislation  in 
behalf  of  the  working  classes. 
The  strength  of  the  various 
forces  thus  united  was  such 
that,  after  a  fight  of  three 
weeks,  the  polls  revealed  a  majority  of  forty 
for  the  Separatists. 

The  session  opened  August  4,  Mr.  Peel  be- 
'  ing  reelected  speaker,  and  then  Mr.  Asquith, 
whose  repuUtion  in  the  Commons  had  been 
steadily  growing  for  three  years,  moved  "  no 
confidence"  to  the  Address.  In  the  vote 
that  followed,  the  Gladstonian  party  had  a 
majority  of  forty  against  the  Government, 
whereupon  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  Cabinet 
resigned,  and  Gladstone  became  Prime  Mini»- 


ter  for  the  fourth  time  in  his  life,  he  then 
being  within  four  months  of  his  eighty-third 
birthday.  Sir  William  Harcourt  became 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the 
leader  of  the  House  in  Gladstone's  absence; 
John  Morley  went  into  the  Irish  Office, 
and  Lord  Rosebery  was  made  Foreign  Seo 
retary  a^in,  while  Asquith's  abilities  were 
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recognized  by  his  appointment  to  the  Home 
Office. 

Meantime  the  condition  of  the  country  in 
no  wise  improved.  The  prevalence  of  epi- 
demic sickness  was  marked.  The  death-roll 
was  headed  by  Tennyson,  the  leader  of  Eng- 
lish literature,  who  died,  on  October  6,  at  his 
house  at  Aldworth,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  Among  the  other  more 
notable  deaths  were  those  of  Professor  Free- 
man, the  historian;  Cardinal  Manning,  the 
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most  distinguished  of  Catholic  prelates;  and 
SpurgeoD,  the  most  popular  of  pulpit  ora- 
tors. 

The  disaatisf action  of  the  laboring  class 
was  plainly  expressed  by  the  number  and 
sullen  persistence  of  the  strikes.  The  chief 
of  these  was  that  of  the  colliers  in  Durham, 


JOHN  MOHLEY,  M.P. 

who  remained  out  for  twelve  weeks,  from 
March  Xa  June,  only  to  fail. 

It  is  only  by  an  appreciation  of  the  grow- 
ing needs  of  diverse  classes  that  we  come  to 
noderstand  the  change  now  apparent  in  the 
whole  political  system.  For  years  the  fights 
Id  Parliament  had  been  between  the  two 
great  parties.     As  early  as  1885,  however, 


smaller  interests  began  to  assert  themselves. 
Little  by  little,  these  interests  became  im- 
portant, and  their  advocates  sought  for  their 
advancement  before  all  else.  To  tbat  end 
they  worked  for  an  alliance  with  others,  by 
which  mutual  aid  might  be  given.  Thus  the 
log-rolling  system  began.  It  grew  surely 
until,  in  1693,  we  find  it  dom- 
inating  in  Parliament.  This 
evolution  of  the  groups  i» 
demonstrated  by  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  many  factions 
definitely  defined  in  this  year. 
The  Parliament  was  made  up 
of  so  many  different  parties 
that  exact  statement  is  diffi- 
cult; but  the  more  important 
may  'oe  thus  given:  On  the 
Government  side — National- 
ists, Parnellites,  Anti-Pamell- 
ites,  Oflicial  Liberals,  Radicals, 
Welsh  Radicals,  Scotch  Radi- 
cals, Liberal  Socialists,  and  the 
Temperance  group.  In  the 
Opposition  ranks  —  Conserva^ 
tives  and  Liberal  Unionists. 
All  of  these  were  primarily 
devoted  to  their  individual  in- 
terests, and  their  frequent 
changes  from  Government  to 
Opposition  marked  their  free- 
dom from  the  old  party  tram- 
mels. This  same  freedom  made 
the  task  of  the  chief  leaders 
one  of  great  and  inci'casing 
difficulty,  and  it  explains  muob 
that  would  be  otherwise  inex- 
plicable in  the  political  history 
of  the  time. 

On  the  thirteenth  day  of 
February,  Gladstone  intro- 
duced the  promised  Home 
Rule  Bill,  which  was  characterized  by  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  as  a  great  betrayal  of  the 
Unionist  cause,  since  it  ignored  the  claims  of 
Ulster,  guaranteed  no  definite  protection  for 
the  free  education  of  Protestant  children, 
jeoparded  the  Imperial  control  of  the  Irish 
military,  and  practically  provided  for  the 
caufiscatioii  of  tlie  landlords'  estates.     Glad- 
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8tone,  however,  ably  defended  his  measures 
against  all  attacks. 

The  leading  provision  in  the  bill  was  for 
the  establishment  of  an  Irish  Legislature, 
which  should  have  authority  in  the  determin- 
ing of  matters  exclusively  Irish,  while  in  no 
way  interfering  with  the  general  preroga- 
tives of  the  Parliament.  But  the  financial 
plan  of  the  bill  was  found  to  be  wholly  un- 
satisfactory. Moreover,  it  was  urged  against 
the  act  that  its  provisions  would  give  the 
Irish  members  of  Parliament  the  balance  of 
power  in  that  body.  In  Ireland  itself  the 
bill  provoked  much  bitter  opposition,  not 
only  among  the  Protestants  in  Ulster,  but 
Also  among  many  of  the  Catholics.  Even 
the  leaders  of  the  Irish  party  were  not  strong 
in  support  of  the  measure.  The  bill  was  de- 
bated for  eighty-two  days  in  the  Commons 
—one  of  the  longest  debates  recorded  of  that 
body — then,  finally,  it  was  passed  and  sent 
on  to  the  House  of  Lords,  only  to  be  re- 
jected by  the  peers  in  a  vote  of  four  hundred 
and  nineteen  to  forty-one.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  the  contest  the  greatest  bitterness 
prevailed,  a  bitterness  that  was  sometimes  so 
intense  as  to  become  hate.  Twice  the  life  of 
Gladstone  was  attempted,  once  in  London, 
July  26,  and  once  while  he  was  journeying 
from  London  to  Chester,  May  18.  On  the 
other  side  the  public  utterances  against  the 
Lords  when  they  refused  to  yield  to  the  will 
of  the  Commons  were  rancorous,  so  that  at 
one  time  the  world  would  hardly  have  been 
astonished  at  a  revolution  in  the  island. 

The  evils  of  political  strife  were  not  miti- 
gated by  domestic  prosperity.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  general  discontent  was  heightened 
by  the  bad  state  of  trade,  which  resulted  in 
constant  strikes.  A  strike  of  the  cotton- 
workers  in  Lancashire  was  compromised.  A 
dock  strike  in  Hull  began  the  first  week  in 
April,  and  continued  until  the  middle  of  May, 
accompanied  by  such  violence  that  troops  were 
called  in  to  maintain  order.  Despite  every 
endeavor  of  the  strikers,  the  company  secured 
tton-nnion  men,  and,  in  the  end,  won  a  com- 
plete, if  expensive,  victory.  In  August  and 
September  there  was  a  vast  strike  among  the 
ooal-miners  in  the  central  part  of  England  and 


in  Monmouthshire  and  Wales,  with  accom^ 
paniments  of  riot  in  Yorkshire  and  the  Prin- 
cipality, restrained  only  by  the  presence  of 
troops.  In  the  Midland  counties  alone  the 
strikers  numbered  five  hundred  thousand.  At 
the  end  of  August  sixty  thousand  in  South 
Wales  resumed  work,  and  soon  after  the  strike 
was  practically  at  an  end.  The  terrific  loss  to 
the  nation  from  a  strike  of  such  extent  can 
best  be  estimated  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  the  total  number  of  operatives  in  various 
allied  industries  who  were  made  idle  during 
the  term  of  the  strike  was  more  than  one  and 
a  half  millions.  Yet,  despite  the  involved 
loss,  the  strike  was  of  profound  value  since  it 
brought  about  a  new  relation  between  labor 
and  capital  and  the  State.  That  this  relation 
was  informal  does  not  lessen  its  significance. 
The  strike  was  settled  by  following  a  sug- 
gestion made  by  Gladstone.  His  proposal 
was  that  a  joint  conference  should  discuss 
the  difficulty,  the  conference  to  sit  under 
Lord  Rosebery  as  chairman.  The  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Home  Office,  and  there  the 
courtesy  and  skill  of  the  chairman  gained  the 
victory  over  all  prejudice.  He  had  no  vote 
to  cast;  he  displayed  equal  interest  in  both 
sides;  suspicion  was  disarmed;  reason  pre- 
vailed; in  a  few  hours  the  differences  of 
months  were  reoonciled,  and  the  strike,  that 
in  its  aggregate  loss  cost  the  country  three 
and  a  half  million  pounds  sterling,  was 
ended. 

In  this  same  disastrous  year  occurred  the 
worst  calamity  in  the  history  of  the  navy. 
June  22,  while  the  fleet  was  executing  ma- 
neuvers near  Tripoli,  the  flagship  Victoria 
was  run  into  and  sunk  by  the  CamperdowrK 
Twenty-two  officers  and  three  hundred  and 
thirty-six  men  perished  with  the  ship.  The 
horror  of  the  casualty  was  made  greater  by 
the  fact  that  the  event  was  due  wholly  to 
the  stupendous  error  of  the  Vice-Admiral, 
Sir  Gfeorge  Tryon,  who  met  his  death  with 
the  rest  as  the  result  of  the  obedience  his 
officers  rendered  to  his  mad  conmiands. 

We  turn  with  satisfaction  from  events  so 
unhappy  to  others  of  pleasant  nature.  The 
Queen  opened  the  Imperial  Institute  on  May 
10,  and  September  witnessed  a  meeting  in 
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IiondoQ  of  jonmalistB  from  all  parts  of 
(he  world.  More  Interesting  to  Americans 
vas  the  anveiling,  in  November,  of  -two 
•t^ned-gl&ss  windows  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, memorials  of  James  Hussell  Ix>wc]l.  In 
the  direction  of  commercial  improvement  the 
moat  imposing  event  was  the  opening  of  the 


since  it  commanded  the  easiest  routes  from 
Central  Asia  to  India.  The  General  British 
policy  in  Egypt  was  shown  by  the  course  of 
treatment  adopted  in  reference  to  Abbas  II. 
The  youthful  Khedive  was  so  presumptuous 
as  to  dismiss  his  Cabinet  of  English  sym- 
pathizers without  consulting  Lord  Cromer, 


THE  SINKIMG  OF  THE  VICTORIA  BY  THE  CAMPEEl>OWM. 


Hauoheflter  Ship  Canal,  which  had  been  in 
proceM  of  construction  for  eight  years. 

Especially,  Great  Britain  was  successful  in 
the  operations  of  t!ie  Foreign  Office,  When 
the  British  East  Africa  Company  formally 
withdrew  from  Uganda,  what  was  virtually  a 
British  protectorate  Bucceeded  to  the  control. 
In  Afghanistan  a  movement  of  advance 
mn  made  enccessfully  toward  the  northwest 
Indian  frontier,  a  point  of  distinct  advantage, 


the  British  Consul-General.  Lord  Rosebery 
thereupon  sent  an  ultimatum  to  the  Egyptian 
monarch,  to  the  effect  that  the  consul-gen- 
eral's advice  as  to  the  formation  of  a  new 
Cabinet  must  be  followed,  and  that  the  tem* 
porary  counselors  sele<!ted  by  the  Khedive 
himself  must  be  dismissed  within  twenty-four 
hours.  The  King  yielded,  but  the  native 
population  was  much  agitated,  and  the  Eng- 
lish troops  were  re-enforced,  although  the 
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nineteen  thousand  native  soldiers  remained 
loyal  to  their  English  officers.  Much  criti- 
cism was  current  at  the  time  as  to  the  gras|>- 
Jng  tendency  of  the  British  occupation  of 
Egypt,  yet  tlie  condition  of  the  country  was 
BO  mucli  improved,  the  advance  in  commerce 
60  marked,  the  finances  so  excellent,  that  those 


and  every  woman  of  full  age,  having  resided 
in  the  parish  for  twelve  months,  are  qualified 
to  vote  in  the  election  of  the  parish  council 
and  are  eligible  to  election  as  members  of 
that  council,  or  members  of  the  district 
council  that  is  elected  by  the  parish  counciL 
In  these  parish  councils  all  matters  of  local 
government  are  decid> 
ed,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  district  connctl 
is  ex-oifficio  a  magi^ 
trate,and  sits  with  the 
county  board  of  ju^ 
tices  of  the  peace. 

This  radical  victory 
against  conservatism 
is  the  more  noticeable 
because  the  same  yeax 
witnessed  the  defeat, 
for  the  fourt«entIi 
time,  of  a  measure  to 
legalize  the  marriage 
of  a  widower  with  the 
sister  of  bis  deceased 
wife. 

The  strain  of  years 
and  party  wranglinga 
proved  too  much  for 
Gladstone's  strength, 
and  he  was  forced  re* 
peatedly  to  absent 
himself  from  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Houses, 
leaving  the  leadership 
at  such  times  to  Sir 
William  Harcourt.  It 
was,  then,  no  surprise 
when,  on  March  3,  he 
resigned.  That  Lord 
Bosebery  was  chosen 
ABCBiBALD  FBiLiP  riiiMROSE.  EABL  OF  BOSEBEBT.  as    Gladstone's     suc- 

cessor provoked  more 
astonishment  This  remarkable  young  man 
had  achieved  a  success  so  marked  in  h\» 
political  career  that  his  fitness  for  the  por- 
tion could  hardly  be  questioned,  yet  hia 
comparative  youth  rendered  his  elevation 
conspicuous,  while  his  own  announced  am- 
bition to  become  Premier  gave  to  this  Btatee* 
man  a  certain  prophetic  dignity  in  the  publio 


most  interested  in  Egyptian  affairs  approvedi 
rather  than  condemned,  the  British  control. 

By  far  the  most  important  event  in  the 
Parliamentary  sessions  of  1894  was  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Parish  Councils  Bill.  This  law 
forever  ended  the  old  rule  of  parson  and 
squire,  and  gave  instead  a  real  local  self-gov- 
ernment.    According  to  this  act,  every  man 
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«ye.  This  effect  was  ititenaified  by  the  fact 
that  he  had  declared  his  inteDtion  not  only 
of  becoming  Prime  .Minister,  but  also  of 
marrying  an  heiress,  and  winning  the  Derby 
race;  and  he  did  marry  an  heiress,  and  he 
did  win  the  Derby;  indeed,  as  to  the  Derby, 
he  won  it  twice,  and  won  it  while  he  was 
Premier,  a  performance  quite  unique  in  Eng- 
lish history,  but  very  English  1 

Another  and  more  serious  matter  allied  to 
politics  was  the  International  Bimetallic 
Conference,  which  met  in  London  in  March. 
During  its  sessions,  Sir  David  Barbour,  for- 
merly Secretary  of  Finance  in  India,  declared 
that  the  attempt  to  introduce  a  gold  stand- 
ard in  India  had  disturbed  trade,  had 
increased  the  debt,  had  added  to  the  expend- 
itures, and  had  necessitated  a  more  burden- 
some taxation.  Like  evidence  in  other 
directions  was  presented,  yet  the  Conference 
failed  to  obtain  any  directly  successful 
results. 

Throughout  the  country  the  commercial 
depression  continued.  The  effect  of  the  per- 
sistent dullness  in  industrial  concerns  was 
plainly  shown  in  the  Budget,  which  dis- 
played the  necessity  for  economy.  The 
effect  of  constant  hard  times  was  shown,  too, 
even  more  powerfully,  in  the  action  taken  by 
the  Trades  Union  Congress,  at  Norwich,  in 
September.  There  the  Socialists  were  in  the 
majority,  and  the  revolt  against  existing 
conditions  led  to  formal  insistence  on  the 
most  advanced  doctrines  of  State  control  and 
eollectiveness. 

The  most  marked  gain  for  this  year  was  in 
tlie  matter  of  health.  The  nation,  as  a 
whole,  suffered  less  from  epidemics  than  at 
gny  time  before  since  the  appearance  of  the 
influenza,  while  the  death  record  was  sin- 
gularly free  from  great  names,  llie  most 
mourned  loss  of  the  year  was  that  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  the  purest  contemporary 
exponent  of  the  romantic  school  in  fiction, 
who  died  of  consumption,  in  the  island  of 
Samoa,  December  3. 

The  last  session  of  the  Parliament  elected 
io  July,  189S,  began  February  S,  1695,  and 
in  that  session  Wellesley  Peel,  who  had  been 
^>ealcer  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  eleven 


years,  resigned  in  April  on  account  of  bad 
health,  and  William  Court  Gu'ily  was  chosen 
to  succeed  to  the  office. 

The  terra  was  distinguished  by  the  introduc- 
tion, under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Asquith,  of 
the  long-urged  bill  for  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Church  in  Wales,  a  measure  for  which 
practically  all  Wales  had  been  contending  for 
years,  and  a  measure  well  justified  by  the 
fact  that  the  four  thousand  Nonconformist 
congregations  in  the  principality  include 
about  four-tiflhs  of  the  entire  population. 

But  the  various  and  opposing  interests  con- 
spired to  defeat  all  legislation.    The  cohesion 


KOBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 

of  the  groups  became  weakened  through  the 
failures  of  one  after  another  to  obtain  a  con- 
siderable victory,  until,  at  last,  a  GovcrnmeDt 
amendment  to  a  bill  for  the  reduction  of  the 
salary  of  the  Secretary  of  War  was  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  seven.  The  Ministry  promptly 
resigned,  leaving  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment to  a  new  Ministry,  whereupon  Lord 
Salisbury  was  requested  by  the  Queen  to 
form  a  Cabinet.  This  Unionist  Ministry  waa 
constituted  June  25,  with  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  as  Prime  Minister,  the  Duke  of  Dev- 
onshire as  Lord  President  of  the  Council, 
Arthur  James  Balfour  as  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  Joseph  Chamberlain  as  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Sir  Michael  Hick»- 
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Beach  as  Cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
George  Joachim  Goschen  as  First  Loril  of  the 
Admiralty.  Outside  of  the  Cabinet  the  most 
important  appointment  was  that  of  George 
JT.  Curzon,  who  was  made  Under  Secretary 
(or  Foreign  Affairs. 

In  the  campaign  that  now  ensued,  the  Ka- 
tional  Liberal  Federation  put  forth  a  platform 
declaring  in  favor  of  Home  Rule,-^VelHli  dis- 


SOBERT  ARTHUR  CECIL,  MAKQUIS  OF  SALISBURY. 

establishment,  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  a  suffrage 
principle  of  "one  man  one  vote,"  the  liquor 
veto  by  local  option,  and  many  more  reforms, 
including  the  submission  of  the  House  of 
ILords  to  the  will  of  the  Commons.  The  Na- 
Jtional  Reform  Union  favored  the  "one  man 
one  vote  "  principle,  the  payment  of  members 
of  Parliament,  local  legislation  by  local  bodies 
ftlone,  a  simpler  method  of  Parliamentary 
procedure,  the  abolition  of  the  Lords'  legisla- 


tive powers,  Home  Rule,  land-law  reform, 
local  option,  the  suppression  of  grants  and 
pensions,  international  arbitration,  taxation 
on  land  values,  graduation  of  taxes  accordiug- 
to  ability  to  pay,  recognition  of  the  claims  of 
the  aged,  the  sick,  and  otherwise  distressed, 
and  the  admission  of  the  claims  of  labor  to- 
limitation  of  hours,  to  the  right  of  combina- 
tion, to  compensation  for  injuries,  and  to  di 
rect  representation    in  Parliament, 
The  Irish  Nationalists  ren:wed  their 
allegiance  to  the  Liberal  party  om 
the  basis  of   the    Liberal   leader^ 
public  pledges  to  place  Home  Rule 
at  the  front  of  the  program.     Th» 
Social    Democratic    Federation   d^ 
dared  in  support  of  an  eight-hour 
law,  the  free  maintenance  of  chil. 
dren,  a  minimum  wage  of    thirty 
shillings  weekly,  wholesome  dwell- 
ings, the    ownership    of    railways, 
factories,  mines,  and  land  by  th« 
whole  people,  a  single  chamber  at 
paid  deputies,  to  be  elected  by  uni- 
versal suffrage,  and  the  popular  ini- 
tiative and  referendum. 

The  Unionists  won  in  the  batti* 
over  all  the  forces  of  their  combined 
adversaries,  the  result  of  the  eleo 
tions  showing  four  hundred  and 
eleven  Conservatives  against  two 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  Home  Ruler^ 
making  a  Ministerial  majority  of  on* 
hundred  and  fifty-two. 

This  change  in  the  political  senti- 
ment of  the  country  was  accompanied 
by  a  change  of  no  less  importance  in 
the  military  government.  The  Dukft 
of  Cambridge,  Field  Marshal  com- 
manding the  British  army,  was  re- 
tired despite  his  inclination  to  the  contrary, 
and  Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wolseley  sno- 
ceeded  to  the  chief  place.  This  event  was  th» 
more  extraordinary  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  a  victory  for  the  Radical  spirit  of  th» 
times,  although  it  occurred  immediately 
after  a  great  Conservative  triumph.  Tho 
reason  for  this  apparent  anomaly  was  that  the 
opposition  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  while 
it  had  been  primarily  confined  to  Radical 
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thonght,  had  extended  so  far  that  bis  retire- 
ment was  desired  by  most  of  those  who  were 
not  utterly  blinded  by  class  prejudice.     Not 
only  was  the  incompetency  of  the  duke  be- 
coming  more    generally    recognized — more 
than  that,  the  need  of  having  the  best  leader 
possible  at  the  head  of  the  nation's  defenses 
was  made  patent  to  all  observ- 
ers by  the  number  of  foreign 
complications  in  which  Great 
Britain  was  concerned.     War 
at  any  moment  was  a  possi- 
bility; often,  indeed,  it  seemed 
a  probability.     That  the  dan- 
gers of  the  situation  were  ap- 
preciated was   shown   in   the 
movement    toward   naval    in- 
crease made  by  the  Parliament 
«f  1894,   notwithstanding  the 
desirability  of  economy  on  ac- 
count of  the   financial  strin- 
gency.    It  was  shown  again 
by  the  action  taken  in  refer- 
ence to  the    Duke   of  Cam- 
bridge.  This  chief  had  always 
been  exposed  to  Radical  at- 
tacks, from  the  moment  of  his 
appointment  in   1656   as    the 
exponent  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive,  it  being  urged  tliat  he 
had  failed  to  distinguish  him- 
self in  the  Crimean  War;  that, 
although  he  was  wealthy,  he 
received   official    payment  to 
the  extent  of  twelve  thousand 
pounds  annually,  besides  many 
emoluDLents  ;  and  that  he  was 
consistently  opposed  to  all  re- 
forms in  the  vervicc.     It  was 
this  last  charge   against  him 
that    worked    bis    downfall. 
The  general  sentiment  of  the 
country,  in  both  civil  and  military  circles, 
was  in  favor  of  remodeling  the  sen-ice.   The 
final  evidence  of  this  truth  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  Wolseley,  who  assumed  command 
Kovember  1,  was  the  champion  of  reform. 

One  of  the  petty  wars  that  served  at  this 
time  to  draw  the  general  attention  to  army 
affairs  was  on  the  northwestern  frontier  of 


India,  in  March.  The  origin  of  the  trouble 
in  Chitral  was  in  the  effort  of  a  pretender  to 
the  throne  of  Kashmir  to  intercept  Dr.  Rob- 
ertson, who  had  been  sent  to  investigate  the 
matter  of  the  succesHion,  and  to  recognize  the 
rightful  successor.  Small  as  the  difficulty 
was,  it  required  the  transportation  of  fourteen 
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thousand  troops  across  two  hundred  miks  of 
wild  country,  and  it  exhibited  military  valor 
most  effectively,  since  Dr.  Robertson  and  six 
hundred  men  though  surrounded  and  besieged 
in  a  small  fort  by  thousands  of  the  native 
warriors,  yet  defended  themselves  against  all  .- 
assaults  for  more  than  a  month,  when  re- 
enforcements  relieved  them  from  their  peril. 


1«8 
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This  ^earvaa  marked  in  tbe  political  world 
by  the  death  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
who,  although. his  closing  daya  had  been  of 
mental  torpor,  had  been  for  years  a  conspic- 
nous  Sgure  in  State  matters.  As  a  leader  in 
Tory  politics,  he  bad  been  often  a  grievooa 
thorn  in  the  side  of  Gladstone.  Once  even, 
in  December,  1886,  his  resignation  from  the 
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•hancellorsbip  of  the  Exchequer  nearly 
brought  aboot  tbe  resignation  of  Salisbury 
from  the  premiership. 

In  the  literary  and  dramatic  worlds  there 
was  much  satisfaction  at  tbehonora  of  knight- 
hood bestowed  upon  Walter  Besant  and 
Henry  Irving.  An  event  of  much  greater 
importance  was  the  appointment  of  a  poet 
laureate.  Late  in  1895,  Alfred  Austin  was 
ohosen  to  fill  the  place  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Tennyson  iu  1802.  The  selection 
was  regarded  with  surprise,  as  the  works  of 


Austin  were  comparatively  little  known.  He 
was  bom  in  Headingly,  near  Leeds,  May  30, 
1835,  and  bad  devoted  himself  to  writing, 
although  embracing  the  law  as  a  profeseion. 
In  the  scientific  world,  the  chief  event  wai 
the  formal  announcement  of  tbe  discovery  of 
a  gas  hitherto  unknown — argon.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Royal  Society,  on  January  81,  an 
account  was  given  of  the  worlc 
of  Professor  Ramsay  and  Lord 
Rayleigh,  which  bad  resulted, 
near  the  end  of  1894,  in  learn- 
ing the  existence,  the  nature^ 
and  the  properties  of  argon. 
The  gas  is  a  constituent  of  tbe 
atmosphere,  forming  about  one 
per  cent,  of  tbe  atmospherio 
nitrogen,  ^vtng  perhaps  two 
ounces  of  pressure  in  the  fifteen 
pounds  to  the  square  inch.  It 
is  a  colorless  gas,  with  a  density 
of  nearly  19,9,  using  hydrogea 
as  the  unit  of  comparison,  and 
it  is  remarkably  inert.  Pro- 
fessor Ramsay  was  tbe  real 
discoverer  of  argon ;  but  Ixtrd 
Rayleigh  deserves  the  sole 
credit  for  another  discovery, 
that  of  belium,  one  of  the 
lightest  of  known  sabstances, 
hitherto  supposed  to  be  the 
Bun*8  peculiar  possession,  its 
presence  in  the  spectrum  being 
shown  by  a  yellow  line.  Lord 
Rayleigh  found,  quite  by  a<y 
cident,  that  it  is  a  constituent 
of  tbe  earth's  crust. 

The  same  general  sentiment 
in  favor  of  increased  abilities  in  case  of  war, 
to  which  we  liave  referred  as  marking  the 
policy  of  Great  Britain  in  1696,  found  its  col* 
mination  in  189S.  It  was  generally  believed 
that  the  nation  was  menaced  by  mon 
alarming  conditions  abroad  than  st  any 
other  time  in  recent  years.  The  Englirii 
colonies,  belting  tbe  world  in  the  most  far* 
extended  confederation  that  history  knowag 
are,  nevertheless,  tbe  necessary  cause  of  con- 
stant and  profound  anxiety,  since  their  ad- 
vance is  always   the  loss  of  territory  by 
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■cone  State  onwillingly  yielding  ito  pos- 
Mssion,  and  always  threatening  the  froDtiers, 
while  the  greater  Powers  look  askance  at 
the  British  oocnpation,  however  beneficent 
the  final  result  may  be. 

At  the  opening  of  1896,  Great  Britain  pru- 
dently yielded  to  Brazil  in  the  dispute  be- 
tween  Uie  two  countries  as  to  the  ownership 
of  the  island  of  Trinidad,  The  tone  of  the 
Parliament  meeting  in  February  was  friendly 
to  the  United  States  in  reference  to  the  Re- 
public's interference  in  the  boundary  dispute 
between  Great  Britain  and  Veneznela.  This 
avoidance,  when  avoidance  w^  possible, 
was  rendered  almost  inevitable  by  the  exist- 
ence of  dangers  that  offered  little  opportunity 
for  escape.  The  raid  into  the  Transvaal  Re- 
public, which  was  thought  to  be  instigated 
by  Cecil  Rhodes,  the  British  Governor  of  the 
Cape  Colony,  teemed  with  perils,  not  the 
least  imposing  of  which  was  the  poBsibility 
of  speedy  war  with  Germany,  on  account  of 
the  Kaiser's  frank  sympathy  with  the  Boers 
of  the  Transvaal  in  their  anger  against  the 
British  trespassers  on  their  soiL  To  these 
distractions  were  added  the  Matabele  up- 
rising and  the  Dongola  expedition,  both 
demanding  money  and  men.  It  is,  then, 
without  astonishment  that  we  find  the  Gov- 
cmment  turning  toward  its  navy;  for  in  its 
aavy  the  chief  strength  of  the  British  nation 
Bust  rest,  as  it  has  rested  in  the  past. 

Early  in  March,  Goschen  introduced  the 
Government's  measure  for  naval  defense,  and 
this  measure  provided  that  during  the  com- 
ing year  there  should  be  devoted  to  this  pur> 
pose  a  sum  of  almost  twenty-two  millions  of 
pounds,  of  which  more  than  four  millions 
would  fall  due  at  once. 

The  most  important  measure  of  this  ses- 
don  was  one  looking  toward  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  public  money  for  Church 
•chools,  withoDt  living  a  corresponding  in- 
orease  in  control  to  the  taxpayers.  The 
Boman  Catholics  had  joined  with  the  An- 
(lioans  in  opposition  to  the  Nonconformists 
in  pleading  for  sectariaji  Government  schools. 
As  a  result,  this  bill  appeared,  it  being  a 
temporaiy  expedient,  a  re&ctionary  mixture 
of  religion  and  politics.     It  provided  that 


the  county  council,  not  the  nation,  is  to  be 
the  regulating  authority,  and  that  the  board 
schools,  formerly  n on' sectarian,  must  admit 
sectarian  teaching,  within  the  regular  school* 
hours,  upon  the  demand  therefor  of  a  reason- 
able number  of  parents. 

The  most  interesting  change  in  the/wraon- 
Ttel  of  Parliament  was  the  resignation  of 
Justin  McCarthy  from  the  leadership  of  the 
Anti-Famellite  wing  of  the  Irish  Nationalists, 


ALFKED  AUSTIN. 

in  February,  on  account  of  failing  health. 
John  Dillon  was  chosen  to  succeed  him. 

Educational  conservatism  was  shown  yet 
again  at  Oxford,  where  a  demand  that  women 
be  admitted  to  receive  the  degree  of  B.  A, 
was  defeated,  in  the  sitting  of  March,  by  3 
vote  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen  to  one  bun> 
dred  and  forty. 

The  same  month  witnessed  the  decision  of 
a  case  that  had  won  the  attention  of  the 
whole  world,  that  of  Eitson  against  Playfair. 
A  verdict  of  two  thousand  pounds  damages 
for  the  plaintiff  established  the  principle  that 
a  physician  has  no  right,  save  in  most  extreme 
cases  and  for  great  ends  of  special  protection, 
to  reveal  his  client's  secrets,  and  that  in  these 
most  exceptional  instances  he  must  prove  his 
justification,  his  revelation  being  altogether 
at  his  own  risk. 

Hiera  were  a  number  of  illustrious  deaths 
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during  the  year.  Prince  Henry  Maurice  of 
Battenbei^,  the  husband  of  the  Prioceas  Be* 
atrice  of  England,  died  of  malarial  fever, 
Janoaiy  20,  while  on  board  the  cruiser 
Monde,  on  the  jodmey  from  the  Cape  Coast 
to  Madeira.     When  the  Aahanti  expedition 


against  King  Prenipeh,  who  afterwards  sub- 
mitted to  a  British  protectorate,  was  sent 
out,  the  Prince  asked  permission  to  accom- 
pany it,  and  it  was  from  the  unhealthful  ex- 
halations  of  the  African  coast  that  be  received 
his  mortal  illness. 

Ilie  most  regretted  deaths  in  the  fielda  of 


arts  and  letters  were  those  of  Lord  Leigbton, 
the  paint«r,  president  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
who  died  January  2S,  Sir  J.  E.  MiUais  auo- 
ceedingbim  in  the  presidency;  and  that  of 
Thomas  Hughes,  the  author  of  "  Tom  Brown'* 
School-days  "  and  "  Tom  Brown  at  Oif ord." 
The  episode  of  the  invasion 
of  the  Transvaal  Republic  by 
British  adventurers  acting,  as 
was  believed,  under  the  insti- 
gation of  Cecil  Rhodes,  Prime 
Minister  of  Cape  Colony,  was 
perhaps  the  most  unsucoesaftil 
and     humiliating     experience 
which  befell  any  British  enter- 
prise in  foreign  lands  since  the 
fall  of  Khartoum  and  the  death 
of  General  Gordon.    All  the 
circumstances  of  the  Jameson 
raid  seemed  to  add  shame  to 
the  unsuccess  of  the  business. 
President  KrOger  was  easily 
able  to  overwhelm  the  aggres- 
sors, and  to  make  hostages  of 
the  leaders.    These  became  & 
kind  of  state  prisoners.    All 
four  of  the    principals   were 
included    among    those    who 
were  brought  to  book  for  their 
audacity.     The  open    expres* 
sions  of    sympathy  extended 
by  the  German  Kaiser  to  Prea* 
ident  Krager  in  repelling  the 
raiders  raised  the  incident  to 
the  plane  of  an  international 
complication.      The  course 
taken  by  Cecil  Rbodesand  Dr. 
Jameson  was  so  flagrant  tiiat 
it  could  hardly  be  endorsed  by 
the  authorities  of  Cape  Colony, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  home 
government  of  Great  Britain. 
For  a  while  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1886,    the  Transvaal  raiders  were 
held    by    Kr  tiger's    orders,    and    the    four 
principals  were  at  first  condemned  to  death, 
but  their  sentences   were  commuted  to  a 
fine  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand   dollars  each    and    banishment    from 
the  Trans^'aal.      The    other    leaders    were 
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%dbA.  tea  thousand  dollars  each.  At  len^h 
«U  of  the  prifloners"  were  released;  but  the 
-fines  were  not  remitted,  and  the  sentence 
■of  banishment  remained  in  foree.  Even 
■the  brother  of  Cecil  Rhodes  was  ban- 
ished from  the  conntry.  It  was  a  specta- 
cle to  witness  the  severe,  unoom promising 
•ttitude  of  Fresident  KrUger  in  administer- 
ing justice  to  those  who  bad  so  causelessly 
invaded  the  territories  of  the  Republic  He 
«oiild  not  be  unaware  that  the  sympathies  of 


quarter  of  a  century,  the  great  deliberative 
bodies  in  the  civilized  nations  have  by  their 
own  virtue  and  patriotism  preserved  the 
equipoise  of  right  between  the  dominant 
party  and  the  under  party  in  the  state.  Par- 
liamentarians of  the  majority  were  able  to 
carry  forward  the  measures  of  government 
without  serious  impediment,  and  members  of 
the  minority  were  able  freely  to  discuss  and 
oppose  all  important  measures  of  pending 
legislation,     But  in  more  recent  dmes,  tha 
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■the  European  nations  and  those  of  the  west- 
■em  hemisphere  were  with  him  in  his  work  of 
vpholding  the  little  nationality  over  which 
he  presided. 

In  the  parliamentary  history  of  this  period, 
■the  same  conflict  which  was  witneBsed  in  our 
■country,  in  France,  and  in  the  German  Em- 
■pire,  occurred  between  the  minority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  majority  repre- 
■•ented  by  the  ministry,  on  the  question  of 
•unlimited   debate.     Until  within  the    Ia£t 


disposition  of  the  majority  to  override  th« 
oi>po8ition,  and  to  carry  measures  of  party 
expediency,  however  immoral  they  may  be, 
has  been  witnessed  as  a  leading  fact  in  par- 
liamentary history.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
disposition  of  a  recalcitrant  and  stubborn 
minority  merely  to  obstruct  the  processes  of 
legislation  has  become  intensified  to  such  a 
degree  that  nearly  all  the  leading  legislative 
bodies  have  been  scandalized  with  ever-re- 
curring deadlocks  and  animosities,  having  no 
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other  principle  than  party  advantage  as 
their  primary  motive. 

In  the  parliamentary  session  of  1896,  an 
effort  was  made  by  the  government  of  Lord 
Salisbury  to  enlarge  and  confirm  the  principle 
of  closure,  thus  restricting  the  freedom  of  de- 
bate under  the  excuse  that  necessary  legisla- 
tion could  not  otherwise  be  attained.  Two 
measures  were  at  this  time  pending  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  both  of  which  encoun- 
tered the  most  serious  opposition  of  the  mi- 
nority. One  of  these  was  known  as  the 
Education  Bill,  and  the  other  as  the  Rating 
Bill.  The  latter,  being  a  proposition  to 
change  the  tax  schedule  of  the  kingdom, 
toused  up  a  fierce  opposition,  and  at  one  time 
a  continuous  sitting  of  the  House  was  held 
for  the  space  of  twenty -two  and  a  half  hours. 

In  this  contest.  Honorable  A.  J.  Balfour 
sought  to  dragoon  the  house  into  support  of 
the  Rating  Bill,  while  John  Dillon,  Lloyd 
George,  and  some  other  Radical  members, 
contended  for  the  postponement,  until  they 
were  brought  to  the  bar  and  suspended  for 
their  contumacy.  The  powerful  majority 
with  which  the  ministry  was  supported 
seemed  to  encourage  the  violation  of  prece- 
dents, and  a  form  of  tyranny  hot  often 
witnessed  in  the  British  Parliament  was 
exhibited.  The  debate  on  the  Education 
Bill,  in  which  the  Nonconformists  in  general 
ranged  themselves  against  the  government, 
was  almost  equally  acrimonious,  and  the 
measure  could  only  be  carried  through  to  the 
second  reading  by  the  brute  force  of  the 
majority. 

Great  Britain  at  this  time  was  suffering 
not  a  little  from  the  same  industrial  and 
conmiercial  depression  which  had  for  several 
years  wrought  such  havoc  in  the  United 
States.  Indeed,  the  same  state  of  lethargy 
prevailed  more  or  less  throughout  all  civilized 
nations.  One  of  the  features  of  the  epoch 
was  the  constant  proclamation  of  a  prosperity 
which  was  ever  promised  but  did  not  appear. 
The  sunmier  of  1896  was  noted  in  London 
by  one  of  the  hectic  returns  of  commercial 
activity.  It  was  called  a  revival.  The  spirit 
of  speculation  had  asserted  itself,  and  many 
new  enterprises,  most  of  them  raised  on  small 


financial  foundations,  were  promoted.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  the  bicycle  industry 
was  firmly  established  in  London,  and  bicycle 
stocks  were  freely  offered  in  speculation  on 
the  exchange.  The  use  of  horseless  carriages 
began  about  the  same  time,  and  other  arti- 
ficial additions  to  the  established  industries 
gave  warrant  for  the  speculative  tendencies 
which  marked  the  year. 

With  the  progress  of  legislation  a  remark- 
able decline  was  now  witnessed  in  the  force 
of  the  ministerial  party.  The  majority  which 
the  government  had  been  able  to  conmiand, 
amounting  to  267  on  the  Education  Bill, 
waned  in  the  summer  of  1896,  and  within  a 
twelvemonth  sank  so  low  that-  the  bill  re- 
ferred to  had  actually  to  be  abandoned* 
During  the  discussion  of  the  measure,  the 
Church  party,  in  alliance  with  the  Conserva- 
tives, had  shown  that  its  support  of  the  pro- 
posed measure  was  wholly  interested.  It 
was  seen  that  every  church  faction  was  striv- 
ing to  secure  its  own  advantage  from  the 
passage  of  the  bill — ^an  advantage  which  was 
to  consist  of  a  fund  drawn  from  the  general 
public,  but  to  be  distributed  to  the  educa- 
tional support  of  the  church  schools  in  the 
way  of  a  favor  to  a  special  interests-  On  the 
other  side,  the  Nonconformists  and  the 
secular  party  in  general  formed  a  solid  and 
growing  phalanx  before  which  the  govern- 
ment was  obliged  to  recede. 

Like  action  had  to  be  taken  with  the 
measure  known  as  the  Employers'  Liabilities 
Bill.  This  measure  also  was  brought  into 
Parliament  with  what  seemed  to  be  an  over- 
whelming support,  but  the  support  melted 
away,  and  the  bill  was  abandoned.  This 
discomfiture  of  the  government  was  popu- 
larly accredited  to  the  unemphatic  and  in- 
decisive leadership  of  Mr.  Balfour,  and  the 
case  was  complicated  by  the  possible  return 
of  Joseph  Chamberlain  to  the  Liberal  ranks. 
The  defection  of  the  latter  from  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, as  will  be  remembered,  was  a  critical 
circumstance  in  the  contention  for  Home 
Rule.  Chamberlain  had  become  a  leader  of 
the  anti-Gladstone  minority  by  whose  op- 
position the  last  great  measure  of  the  Liberals* 
was  brought  to  naught. 
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The    late    complication    between    Great 
Britain   and  the  United  States  relative  to 
Veneraela  reached  an  important  and  signifi- 
cant  stage  in  the  summer  of   1896.    The 
neceaaity  of  arbitration  as  it  related  to  that 
dispnte  carried  further  than  had  been  antici- 
pated by  either  nation. 
The     correspondence 
between    Lord   Salis- 
bury and  the  Ameri- 
can Secretary  of  State 
led  along  to  the  sug- 
gestion    of    a    more 
general    arrangement 
between   the  two 
countries  for  the  set- 
tiement    by    interna- 
tional conference  and 
concession  of  aU  ques- 
'  tions  that  might  arise 
likely  to   disturb    the 
relationsof  the  United 
States  and  England. 

At  this  juncture, 
namely  on  the  18th  of 
August,  1896,  Lord 
Russell  of  Killowen, 
better  known  as  Sir 
Charles  Russell,  who 
had  been  attorney- 
general  under  Glad- 
stone, delivered  before 
the  American  Bar  As* 
Bociation  at  Saratoga,  , 
X,  Y.,  a  significant 
address,  taking  for 
bis  subject,  "Interna- 
tional Arbitration." 
It  was  this  address 
which  thrust  before 
the  American   people 

in  a  larger  sense  than  ever  before,  the  great 
question  of  universal  arbitration  between 
the  two  leading  divisions  of  the  English- 
epeaking  race. 

Near  the  conclusion  of  his  oration.  Sir 
Charles,  summarizing  the  tremendous  theme 
under  discussion,  said:  "We  boast  of  our 
advance  and  often  look  back  with  pitying 
contempt  on  the  ways  and  manners  of  gener- 


ations gone  by.  Are  we  ourselves  without 
reproach?  Has  our  civilization  borne  the 
true  marks?  Must  it  not  be  said,  as  has 
been  said  of  Religion  itself,  that  countless 
crimes  have  been  committed  in  its  name  ? 
Probably  it  was  inevitable  that  the  weaker 
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races  should,  in  the  end,  succumb,  but  have 
we  always  treated  them  with  consideration 
and  with  justice  ?  Has  not  civilization  too 
often  been  presented  to  them  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  and  the  Bible  by  the  hand  of  the 
Filibuster  ?  And  apart  from  races  we  deem 
barbarous,  is  not  the  pasKion  for  dominion 
and  wealth  and  power  accountable  for  the 
worst    chapters  of  cruelty  and  oppression 
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written  in  the  World's  History  ?  Few  peo- 
ples— perhaps  none — are  free  from  this  re- 
proach. Wliat  indeed  is  true  Civilization? 
By  its  fruit  you  shall  know  it.  It  is  Dot 
dominion,  wealth,  material  luxury;  nay,  not 
even  a  great  Literature  and  Education  wide- 
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spread  —  good  though  these  things  be. 
Civilization  is  not  a  veneer;  it  must  pene- 
trate to  the  very  heart  and  core  of  societies 
of  men. 


"Mr,  President,  I  began  by  speaking  of 
the  two  great  divisions — American  and  Britr 
ish — of  that  English-speaking  world  which 


you  and  I  represent  to-day,  and  with  one 
more  reference  to  them  I  end. 

"  Who  can  doubt  the  influence  they  possen 
for  insuring  the  healthy  progress  and  the 
peace  of  mankind  1"  But  if  this  influence  is 
to  be  fully  felt,  they  most  work  together  in 
cordial  friendship,  each 
people  in  its  own  sphere 
of  action.  If  they  have 
great ,  power,  they  have 
also  great  responsibility. 
Ko  cause  they  espouse  can 
fail;  no  cause  they  oppose 
can  triumph.  The  future 
is,  in  large  part,  theirs. 
They  have  the  making  of 
history  in  the  times  that 
are  to  come.  The  greatest 
caUmity  that  could  befall 
would  be  strife'  which 
should  divide  them. 

"Let  us  pray  that  this 
.shall  never  be.  Let  ua 
pray  that  they,  always  self- 
respecting,  each  in  honor 
upholding  its  own  Flag, 
safeguarding  its  own  Heri- 
tage of  right  and  respect 
ing  the  rights  of  others^ 
each  in  its  own  way  fulfill- 
ing its  high  national  de^ 
tiny,  shall  yet  work  in 
harmony  for  the  Progress 
and  the  Peace  of  Ae 
World." 

The  movement   for  in- 
ternational arbitration  aa 
outlined   in    Sir    Charles 
Russell's  speech  began  in 
sentiment,  but  it  came  near 
ending  in  something  much 
more  substantial.     It  was 
proposed  a.  length   to  establish  for  Great 
Britain  and   the  United    States  a  sent  of 
international   Supreme  Court,  to  which  all 
serious  questions  of    dispute    between  the 
two    nations    should    be    referred.     There 
should  be  two  justices  for  each  nation,  and 
an  arbiter  making  the  fifth,  and  the  deoiuon 
of  the  tribunal  should  be  final.     The  work 
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of  the  Court  should  begin  with  the  actual 
dispute  relative  to  the  Venezuelan  boundary, 
but  the  Court  should  be  permanent,  and  by- 
it  all  future  questions  should  be  decided. 

On  the  line  of  these  proposals,  an  arbitra- 
tion treaty  was  drawn,  and  for  a  while  it 
fleemed  that  the  movement  was  destined  to 
be  successful.  In  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, there  was  presently  a  reaction,  based 
on  the  belief  that  the  project  had  been  so 
oontrived  as  to  leave  a  large  margin  of  ad- 
vantage on  the  side  of  Great  Britain.  This 
opinion  gained  ground,  and  was  reflected  into 
Congress  to  such  an  extent  that  when  the 
arbitration  treaty  came  before  the  Senate  it 
was  rejected  by  that  body,  and  the  move- 
ment was  practically  defeated.  The  sentiment 
on  which  it  was  based,  however,  had  mean- 
while diffused  itself  widely  among  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  Eastern  States  of 
the  American  Republic.  It  was  out  of  this 
new  opinion  and  desire  that  the  widespread 
notion  of  an  Anglo-American  alliance  sprang 
in  the  years  1897-98,  resulting,  as  we  have 
€een  on  a  former  page,  in  the  rise  of  imperi- 
alistic tendencies  in  the  United  States.' 

At  no  former  period  had  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  Great  Britain  been  so  widely  ex- 
tended as  at  the  present.  Indeed,  in  the 
whole  previous  history  of  mankind  there  had 
not  been  witnessed  so  wide  a  sweep  of  inter- 
nationality  as  that  displayed  by  the  British 
ompire  in  the  closing  years  of  the  century. 
Nor  was  the  spectacle  of  British  dominion  at 
this  time  wanting  in  majesty  and  grandeur. 
From  the  political  centre  in  the  narrow  home 
islands,  the  sway  of  the  Hanoverian  sceptre 
had  reached  out  to  the  remotest  bounds  of 
•earth.  The  ability  of  Great  Britain  to  colo- 
mze  and  to  govern  had  never  been  equalled  in 
the  case  of  any  other  nation.  In  her  own 
phraseology,  she  had  become  the  civilizer  of 
the  world,  the  establisher  of  the  Pax  Bri- 
tannica  in  every  continent. 

Deep  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  policy  of 
•Great  Britain  was  the  principle  of  universal 
oommercialisnu  It  was  the  demand  of  com* 
•meroe,  and  not  the  motive  of  civilizing  the 
barbarous  or  half-savage  nations  of  the  East, 

1  See  pages  185-138. 


that  had  made  the  British  empire  to  be  what 
it  had  become.  The  needs  of  the  home 
island  required  more  and  more;  the  demand 
for  more  was,  when  translated  into  language, 
more  ships,  more  trade,  more  -subordinate  na- 
tions with  which  to  trade,  new  wants,  new 
manufactures,  new  fleets,  new  emporia, 
greater  absolutism,  and  the  confirmation  of 
the  commercial  dominion  of  the  British  em- 
pire. To  this  had  to  be  added  more  casuis- 
try in  the  invention  of  excuses  for  the 
unending  aggression  of  Great  Britain  on  all 
the  weaker  powers  of  the  world. 

In  the  closing  decennium  of  the  century, 
Africa  was  the  favorite  field  ot  British  ad- 
venture and  enterprise.  Southern  and  East- 
ern Africa  were  the  particular  fields  in  whicl^ 
British  invasion  and  conquest  found  the  am- 
plest opportunity.  Vainly  did  the  other  Euro- 
pean nations  enter  into  competition  with  the 
Queen  of  the  Seas.  Such  was  the  enormous 
wealth  which  Great  Britain  had  accumulated, 
such  was  the  financial  power  which  reached  out 
from  London  over  the  world,  such  was  the 
skill  of  British  statesmanship  in  discovering 
the  strategic  points  in  the  East,  and  such  the 
habitual  aptitude  of  English  adventure  to 
rush  into  every  vacuum  that  might  be  dis- 
covered in  whatever  continent  or  island,— 
that  the  whole  world  felt  the  impact  and 
gave  way  before  British  progress. 

It  was  the  peculiarity  of  the  situation  in 
the  afterpart  of  1896  that  a  great  stretch  of 
the  British  frontier  in  Africa  was  disturbed 
with  intrigue,  insurrection,  and  war.  All 
summer  long  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  ex- 
tending all  the  way  from  Cairo  to  Cape  Col- 
ony, was  in  a  state  of  unrest.  That  coast 
was  referred  to  in  the  international  jargon  of 
the  day  as  the  "  storm-band  of  Africa."  For 
several  months,  the  British  advance  in  the 
direction  of  Dongola  had  been  impeded  by 
the  low  stage  of  the  Nile.  At  length  with 
the  rise  in  that  river,  and  with  the  construc- 
tion of  short  railways,  the  progress  of  the 
British  forces  was  renewed.  Dongola  was 
regarded  as  a  stage  in  the  route  to  Khartoum. 
This  movement  had  an  influence  in  the  set- 
tlement of  the  difficulty  between  the  Abyssin- 
ians  and  the  Italians. 
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Meanwhile,  a  Beriona  outbreak  occurred  in 
Zanzibar,  and  to  this  was  added  a  period  of 
anarchy  in  Madagascar.  Further  south  in 
Matabcleland,  the  insurrection  was  reported 
*a  be  suppressed,  and  this  was  effected  in  a 
foanner  to  show  how  easy  it  is,  when  the  de- 
sire exists,  for  civilized  nations  to  deal  with 
barbarians.     It  was  found  that  the  insurrec- 


country,  and  in  an  interview  with  Chief  Se- 
combo  succeeded  in  bringing  about  an  un- 
derstanding. The  chief  complaii  (^  justly 
of  the  rapacity  of  a  British  official  who  had 
been  sent  to  govern  them  ;  also  of  the  police 
to  which  tlicy  had  been  subjected.  Colonel 
Rhodes  yielded  to  these  representations,  and 
the  Chief  for  his  part  laid  a  gun  and  an  asae- 
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tion  of  the  Matabcle  nation  had  been  occa- 
sioned almost  wholly  by  the  starvation  of  the 
people.  This  in  turn  had  been  caused  by  the 
spread  of  a  rinderpest  among  the  cattle  of  the 
country,  British  enterprise  had  brought  in 
its  train  the  usual  concomitants  of  disease 
»nd  famine.  At  length,  Colonel  Rhodes, 
the  brother  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  went  unarmed 
with  a  few  companions  into  the  Matabelc 


gai  at  the  feet  of  the  ambassador  in  token  of 
the  surrender  of  himself  and  his  tribe.' 


'  Mot  a  little  reaponslbillly  was  entailed  on  the  British 
ftutliorllies  by  tbe  settlenieDt  between  Colonel  Bliodes 
and  Chief  Seeombo.  The  compact  Involved  the  presep- 
TiLtlon  of  the  Matabcle  tribes  (rom  starvation.  Soon 
after  peace  was  made,  Lord  Grey  produced  a  report 
on  the  condition  of  affaire  In  Rhodesia,  In  which  be 
spoke  of  the  effort  then  making  to  Induce  the  people  of 
MatatMleland  to  adopt  a  regular  syBtem  of  Industry. 
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Meanwhile,  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal 
Kepublic  proceeded  to  strengthen  themselves 
a&  if  against  the  further  aggression  of  the 
British  in  South  Africa.  It  was  easy  for 
President  Krtiger  and  his  administration  to 
procure  from  France  and  Grermany  all  the 
supplies  and  war  material  that  were  desired. 
KrUger  was  thus  enabled  to  maintain  an  at- 
titude of  defiance,  if  not  of  positive  hostili- 
ty, toward  his  enemies.  Great  Britain  in 
the  interval  found  enough  to  do  to  hold  her 
own  through  the  long  line  of  territory  ex- 
tending from  Cape  Town  to  the  Red  Sea. 

In  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  empire,  sev- 
eral facts  may  be  noted  as  belonging  to  the 
year  1896.  One  matter  of  interest  related  to 
the  important  question  of  compulsory  vacci- 
nation against  smallpox.  •  Ever  and  anon 
since  the  discovery  of  the  prophylactic  use- 
fulness of  the  vaccine  disease,  sundry  agita- 
tions had  been  raised  against  it  by  persons 
who  either  would  not  or  could  not  understand 
the  salutary  character  of  Jenner's  discovery. 
No  other  fact  in  the  administration  of  human 
life  has  been  more  distinctly  demonstrated 
than  has  been  the  avoidance  of  smallpox  by 
means  of  vaccination.  Indeed,  the  dreaded 
scourge  has  been  virtually  extinguished  in 
every  civilized  nation  where  due  attention 
has  been  given,  under  civil  and  social  law,  to 
the  protective  agency  of  the  vaccine  antidote. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  in  many  cases 
most  serious  results  have  followed  from  the 
misuse  of  vaccination.  To  employ  this  means 
of  protection  without  due  attention  to  the 
character  of  the  vaccine  used,  is  to  expose 
the  person  vaccinated  to  dreadful  diseases,  a 
few  of  which  are  worse  than  smallpox  itself. 
The  fact  of  the  danger  referred  to  and  the 
frequent  dissemination  of  disease  by  vicious 
vaccination  has  enabled  an ti- vaccinationists 
to  extend  their  views  and  to  establish  a  prop- 
aganda against  the  vaccine  method  itself. 

In  the  early  part  of  1896,  a  conmiittee  of 


He  showed  that,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  riDderpest, 
fully  forty  thousand  of  the  natives  had  to  be  supplied 
with  daily  rations  for  a  period  of  three  months ;  and  he 
pointed  out  the  lilcelihood  that  the  same  method  of 
gratuitous  supply  would  have  to  be  eontinued  for  the 
year  to  come. 


fifteen  was  appointed  by  Parliament  to  report 
on  the  working  of  the  vaccination  laws  of 
Great  Britain.  The  report  of  this  commit- 
tee, while  it  strongly  supported  vaccination 
as  a  preventive  of  smallpox  and  recom- 
mended the  maintenance  of  the  existing 
statutes,  refused  to  endorse  so  much  of  the 
law  as  related  to  the  imprisonment  of  parents 
who  for  conscientious  reasons  should  refuse 
to  have  their  children  vaccinated.  The  re- 
port contained  this  clause  :  "  When  the  law 
imposes  a  duty  on  parents,  the  performance 
of  which  they  honestly,  however  erroneously, 
regard  as  seriously  prejudicial  to  their  chil- 
dren, the  very  attempt  to  compel  obedience 
may  defeat  the  object  of  the  legislation.** 
Thus  much  the  royal  commission  conceded 
to  the  prejudice  or  misinformation  of  the 
anti-vaccinationists  in  society. 

The  gain  of  the  anti-vaccinationists  in  this 
controversy  by  no  means  satisfied  them,  and 
the  agitation  was  presently  renewed  with 
great  vigor.  The  new  law  was  liberally  con- 
strued, and  it  was  found  that  the  concession 
to  the  conscientious  scruples  of  parents  was 
likely  to  take  a  wide  range.  Sciniples  were 
plentiful,  and  the  act  recently  passed  became 
in  some  parts  almost  an  abolition  of  the  vac- 
cination laws.  Nor  might  the  danger  to  so- 
ciety from  this  relaxation  of  prudence  readily 
appear ;  for  in  the  meantime  so  great  ad- 
vances had  been  mdde  in  hygienic  and  sani- 
tary science  that  the  evils  and  horrors  formerly 
to  be  apprehended  from  smallpox  epidemics 
were  less  to  be  feared.  Optimists  were  able 
to  declare  that  the  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  world  had  remanded  smallpox 
to  the  category  of  extinct  diseases. 

Another  domestic  matter  of  considerable 
importance  related  to  the  increase  of  lunacy 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  A  report  was  made 
by  the  commissioners  of  lunacy  which  showed 
an  alarming,  even  unprecedented,  increase  in 
insanity.  The  report,  under  date  of  January 
1,  1896,  showed  a  total  of  lunatics  in  Eng- 
land an^  (Vales  of  96,446,  being  an  increase 
of  2,365  within  a  single  year.  The  statistics 
also  showed  that  within  twenty  years  the 
lunatics  reported  had  increased  fifty-three 
per  cent.     It  was   contended,  however,  by 
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experts  who  looked  into  the  question  that  the 
apparent  increase  was  largely  attributable  to 
the  more  complete  system  of  registration, 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  friends  of  the  insane, 
becoming  more  enlightened  and  more  hu- 
mane, were  more  willing  than  formerly  to 
submit  their  afflicted  kinspeople  to  the  care 
of  the  public.  But  after  allowance  for  this 
influence  there  still  remained  good  reason  for 
apprehensiveness  on  the  score  of  the  increas- 
ing number  of  people  who,  under  the  excite- 
ments and  strain  of  civilization,  lose  their 
reason  and  become  a  public  charge. 

Still  another  fact  to  be  noted  in  the  social 
condition  of  Great  Britain,  was  the  attempted 
improvement  in  the  workhouse  system. 
Hitherto,  the  classes  which  had  sought  relief 
by  entering  the  workhouses  represented 
almost  all  the  social  conditions  in  the  middle 
and  under  strata  of  the  kingdom.  It  was 
observed  that  the  most  worthy  poor  sought 
to  avoid  the  workhouses  because  of  the  het- 
erogeneous and  vicious  elements  gathered 
therein.  In  order  to  overcome  this  repug- 
nance, the  local  government  board  issued  a 
circular  in  the  spring  of  1896,  directed  to  the 
guardians  of  the  poor.  In  this  circular,  the 
effort  was  made  to  stimulate  the  current  tend- 
ency to  make  the  workhouse  a  more  desira- 
ble refuge  for  respectable  inmates. 

Several  provisions  were  accordingly  sug- 
gested for  the  improvement  of  the  system. 
One  of  these  was  the  separation  of  the  re- 
spectable from  the  vicious  classes  in  the 
workhouses.  The  apartments  were  to  be 
divided  among  men  and  women,  on  the 
score  of  sex  and  character.  Inmates  of  good 
character  might  receive  the  visits  of  their 
friends  on  terms  of  greater  freedom  than 
hitherto.  Inmates  might  visit  outside  the 
institutions  and  attend  church  on  Sunday. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  good  and  the  bad  on  the  score  of 
food  or  uniform.  Behind  all  these  provisions 
and  regulations,  the  great  question  still  re- 
mained unsolved;  for  the  real  issue  in  every 
civilized  state  of  Christendom  is  not  the  proj- 
ect of  rendering  the  condition  of  the  poor 
nore  tolerable  (thereby  making  or  tending 
to  make  the  state  of  poverty  permanent  and 


unending),  but  rather  some  measure  for  the 
total  abolition  of  poverty  and  the  removal  of 
all  pauper  institutions  from  modem  society. 

A  general  summary  of  the  measures 
adopted  by  Parliament  during  the  year 
showed  that  but  a  meagre  work  had  been 
accomplished.  The  ministry  was  not  able 
to  exhibit  a  legislative  output  reSlssuring  to 
government  or  people.  This  might  easily 
be  seen  in  the  synopsis  which  the  Prime 
Minister  prepared  as  a  part  of  her  Majesty's 
speech  enumerating  the  measures  which  had 
become  •  statutory  during  the  year.  The 
Queen  said:  "I  have  given  my  consent  with 
much  pleasure  to  measures  for  completing 
the  naval  defences  of  my  empire,  for  light- 
ening the  fiscal  burdens  which  press  upon 
the  agricultural  population^  and  for  protect- 
ing the  flocks  and  herds  of  these  islands 
from  the  importation  of  disease.  Important 
measures  have  also  received  my  sanction  for 
the  settlement  of  trade  disputes,  for  the  pre- 
vention of  explosions  in  mines,  which  have 
caused  the  loss  of  many  valuable  lives,  for 
amending  the  Truck  act,  for  the  construction 
of  light  railways,  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Irish  land  laws,  and  for  facilitating  the  crea- 
tion, by  purchase,  of  a  larger  class  of  occupy- 
ing freeholders  in  Ireland." 

An  interesting  climax  was  reached  in  the 
Victorian  reign  in  the  autumn  of  1896.'  On 
the  23d  of  September  in  that  year,  Queen 
Victoria  passed  the  mark  which  distinguished 
her  reign  as  the  longest  in  English  history. 
Henry  III.,  who  acceded  to  the  throne  at 
the  age  of  nine  years  in  1216,  reigned  until 
his  death  in  1272,  a  period  of  fifty-six  years 
and  twenty-nine  days.  Edward  HI.,  who 
came  to  the  throne  in  his  fifteenth  year  in 
1327,  reigned  for  fifty  years,  four  months, 
and  twenty-six  days.  Creorgp  IIL,  whose 
reign  dated  from  October  26,  1760,  wore  the 
crown  until  his  death,  January  29,  1820,  a 
period  of  fifty-nine  years,  three  months,  and 
four  days.  It  was  this  reign  of  her  grand- 
father that  Victoria  distanced  in  September 
of  1896.  The  sixtieth  year  of  her  queenship 
was  not  completed  until  the  following  June. 

To  the  English  nation  the  even^  was  not 
without  its  significance.     On  the  whole,  the 
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doii,  where  the  Queen  left  her  customary  ae- 
c)ueion  to  provoke  and  to  receive  theenthuei. 
astic  demonstrations  of  her  subjects. 

On  Sunday  of  the  holiday  week  the  Queen 
and  the  royal  family  attended  a  private  serv- 
ice in  the  morning  at  St.  George's  Chapel, 


Vltitorian  era  had  surpassed  any  like  period 
in  the  history  of  the  British  Isles.  The 
,<2aeen  had  made  for  herself  a  royal  record 
nnequalled  in  the  former  aniials  of  the 
empire.  And  the  end  was  not  yet.  It 
oonld  but  be  remarked  that  this  unprece- 
dented reign  was  the 
reign  of  a  vioman.  It 
was  remembered  that 
the  former  reigns  of 
the  English  queens  had 
been  conspicuous  for 
their  length  and  sue- 
oessful  character. 
Meanwhile,  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  English 
people  had  become  so 
long  conformed  to  her 
Majesty's  sex  and  chai^ 
ftcter  as  almost  to  pre- 
clude from  the  public 
imagination  the  thought 
of  a  British  king  and 
his  court.  The  loyalty 
of  the  nation  to  Vic- 
toria had  ever  been  em- 
phatic and  perdstenL 
The  relations  between 
her  Majesty  and  her 
subjects  had  been  as 
beautiful  and  salutary 
aa  may  ever  be  expected 
to  exist  between  ruler 
and  sabjeota  under  a 
monarchical  qrstem  of 
government. 

The  passage  of  the 
date  at  which  the 
Queen's  reign  surpassed 
that  of  any  preceding 
■overeign   of    England 

was  soon  followed  with       QDeek  victoria  A3  8He  appeared  at  her  diamond  jubilee,  isar. 
faer    Diamond   Jubilee, 


or  sixtieth  anniversary  on  the  throne.    This 
oocnrred  onthe  SBthpf  June,  1897. 

The  entire  week,  beginning  Sunday,  June 
SO,  was  devoted  to  the  celebration,  elaborate 
ffltes  being  given  in  all  parts  of  the  Imperial 
Dominions,  tiiough  the  most  splendid,  and 
Aose  of  the  greatest  interest,  were  in  Lon- 


Windsor,  while  other  special  services  were 
held  during  the  day  for  the  Jubilee  envoys, 
diplomats,  judges,  and  princes  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  for  the  Lords  at  Westminster, 
and  for  the  Commons  at  St.  Margaret'* 
Church,  On  Monday  morning  the  Queen 
reached  Paddington  soon  after  twelve  o'clock^ 
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and  ber  ride  to  Buckingham  Palace  was 
made  the  occasion  of  frantic  cheers  from  the 
masses  of  men,  women,  and  children  who 
filled  every  available  space  along  the  rout«. 
On  the  forenoon  of  Tuesday  there  was  a 
tremendous  procession,  the  first  section  of  it 
being  "  colonial,"  the  second  being  emblem- 
atic of  6reat  Britain's  war  strength,  and  the 


poor  on  Timrsday,  and  the  week  closed  with 
a  naval  review,  the  most  brilliant  in  history, 
the  seven  lines  of  the  fleet  inspected  by  ths 
Prince  of  Wales  being  maimed  by  forty-fiv« 
thousand  men.  Everywhere  throughout  the 
empire  similar  scenes  of  jubilation  were  wit- 
nessed, and  the  event  left  a  long  trail  fA 
light  as  it  passed  from  view. 
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third  being  the  royal  procession  proper. 
On  thia  day  the  Queen  visited  the  law  courts, 
and  afterward  went  to  St.  Paul's,  where  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  pronounced  the 
benediction.  On  Wednesday  the  lords  and 
the  Commons  marched  in  state  to  th-d  palace 
to  deliver  their  address  to  the  Queen,  an 
event  of  very  rare  occurrence.  The  Princess 
of  Wales  fed  three  hundred  thousand  of  the 


The  event,  though  joyous  in  the  home  !•• 
lands,  had  a  foreign  background  of  the  most 
dolorous  character.  For  colncidently  witli 
the  anniversary  had  come  an  almost  nnprece* 
dented  famine  in  India.  Many  circum- 
stances of  the  British  dominion  in  that 
country  had  tended  to  bring  on  a  crisia  iA 
starvation  and  despair.  Multiplied  milliona 
of  the  people  in  Hindustaa  pass  tlieir  lives 
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vn  a  level  scarcely  above  the  line  of  famine. 
Such  a  thing  aa  industrial  and  economic  pros- 
perity could  never  be  predicated  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  India.  Any  disturbance 
therefore  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  the, 
normal  condition  of  the  Eaet  Indian  popula- 
tion must  inevitably  lead 
to  the  distress  uf  many 
millione  of  tJie  people. 

Such  disturbances  had 
been,  wnce  the  era  of  Wat^ 
ren  Hastings,  almost  con* 
ctant  attendants  of  the 
British  dominion  in  the 
East.  In  the  tenth  decade 
of  the  century,  several 
policies  had  been  adopted 
by  the  home  government 
well  calculated  to  bring  in 
an  epoch  of  distress.  One 
«f  these  was  the  closing  of 
the  Indian  mints  to  the 
coinage  of  silver.  The 
currency  in  use  among  the 
masses  of  the  Hindus,  al- 
ready inadequate,  became 
more  and  more  deficient, 
and  prices  were  corre- 
«pondingly  depressed. 
Such  a  condition  may  be 
borne  in  a  prosperous, 
flparsely  peopled  country, 
but  not  in  an  nnprosperous, 
-stagnant,  and  densely  peo- 
pled region  such  as  India. 
Besides,  the  crops  in  India 
vere  considerably  deficient 
In  1896,  and  in  some  dis- 
■tricts  there  was  almost 
total  failure  to  produce. 

These  conditions  are 
-chargeable  with  the  hor- 
lible  famine  which  prevailed  in  1897.  In 
this  visitation,  great  re^ons  of  the  country 
were  reduced  to  the  very  extreme  of  suffer- 
ing. One  of  the  districts  most  afflicted  was 
the  province  of  Bombay.  Nearly  the  whcxle 
^  the  region  extending  from  Bansda  and 
-*<fae  frontier  of  Central  India,  reaching  to 
-tlrsore  on  the  south  and  Haldarabad  on  the 


east,  was  smitten  with  the  famine.  Far  to 
the  north  in  the  Punjab,  on  the  borders  ol 
Kashmir,  another  district  of  large  extent 
was  reduced  to  want  and  suffering.  Still  % 
third  famine  was  in  the  Punjab  on  the  south. 
From  this  province  nearly  the  whole  ofOudh 
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as  far  eastward  as  Bengal  was  blackened 
with  the  ravages  of  death  by  starvation. 
On  the  borders  of  the  Central  provinces, 
reaching  from  Oudh  to  the  Ganges,  still 
another  vast  region  was  almost  depopulated. 
Other  portions  of  India  quite  as  extensive  as 
those  already  described  were  in  part  reduced 
to  want. 
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The  reports  of  the  terrible  suffering  of 
the  fens  of  millions  of  her  subjects  were  at 
first  disregarded  by  Great  Britain,  and  for  a 
considerable  period  no  serious  effort  was 
made  to  relieve  the  distress.  The  famine 
increased  to  appalling  dimensions.  It  be- 
came known  throughout  the  world  that  dis- 
tricts inhabited  by  fully  forty  million  {>eo|ile 
were  prostrate  under  the  incalculable  horrors 
<rf  starvation.  By  February  of  1897  the 
alarm    was   taken    by  the  sluggard  goveru- 


anniVeraary  of  the  sovereign's  reign.  They 
who  were  raised  to  knighthood  and  the  peer- 
age on  the  Queen's  birthday  might  well  hear 
above  the  call,  "Arise,  Sir  Knight!"  the 
distant  moan  of  dying  nations.  Some  of  the 
leading  American  magazines  published  re- 
])orts  from  India  which  sent  a  thrill  of  horror 
round  the  world.  Julian  Hawthorne,  as  th» 
representative  of  the  Vosniopolilan,  for- 
warded from  Bombay  a  narrative  of  the  cdn- 
dilion  of  affairs  as  witnessed  by  himsi'lf,  and 
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uent,  and  about  two  million  ptirsons  were 
employed  to  give  relief  to  the  destitute. 
The  spirit  of  the  Hindus  gave  way  before 
the  prevailing  conditions,  and  they  huddled 
together  in  miserable  groups  aa  if  awaiting 
their  fate.  Great  Britain  was  at  length 
sronsed  to  extraordinary  exertion.  She  was 
•oourged  by  the  public  opinion  of  mankind  to 
do  as  much  as  possible  to  alleviate  the  nn- 
■peakable  griefs  of  her  starving  subjects. 

In  America,  the  awful  condition  of  affairs 
Id  India  could  but  be  contrasted  with  the 
■plendors  which  were  witnessed  here  and 
thera    in    the    celebration  of   the    sixtieth 


this,  illustrated  with  photographs  of  the 
miseries  to  be  witnessed  in  India,  emphasized 
the  reproach  with  which  the  British  empire 
in  Hindustan  is  justly  regarded. 

One  of  the  incidents  of  British  life,  in  the 
spring  of  1807,  forcibly  illustrated  the  pre- 
vailing and  indeed  immemorial  temper  of  the 
rate  and  nation.  A  movement  was  set  on 
foot  for  the  admission  of  women  to  degrees 
st  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Thegradoal 
educa^onal  progress  In  Great  Britain  had  at 
length  opened  some  of  the  higher  institntionB 
of  learning  to  women,  so  far  as  the  benefits 
of  study  and  of  the  lectures  were  cono&'^ed. 
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This  is  peonlUrly  an  English  feature  of  life. 
The  English  mce  permits  things  to  he  done 
•o  long  as  no  one  avows  that  they  are  done. 
Bnt  vhen  anyone  declares  that  a  thing  new 
or  anprecedented  is  done,  the  conservative 
BriUsh  spirit  at  once  rises  and  declares  that 
the  thing  is  not  done,  and  that  it  shall  not  be 
done,  A  large  part  of  English  history  must 
be  interpreted  by  this  paradoxical  principle 
of  permitting  reform  to  come,  denying  that 
it  has  come,  and  proving  by  reason  and  prec- 
edent  that  it  ought  not  to  come — and  shall 
not  come  for  generations  or  centuries. 

At  the  University  of  Cambridge,  women 
liad  been  for  a  considerable  period  tacitly 
admitted  to  the  educational  advantages  of 
the  institution,  but  no  degrees  were  granted 
to  women,  even  when  they  had  completed 
prescribed  course  of  study  and  had  passed 
satisfactory  examinations  therein.  Thisillog- 
tcal  condition  led  at  length  to  the  agitation 
of  the  question  of  degrees  for  women  grad- 
uates of  Cambridge.  Herenpon — though 
Cambridge  has  been  for  two  and  a  half  cen- 
turies the  pronounced  seat  of  radicalism  and 
aggressive  progress  in  the  upper  circles  of 
-British  thought  and  purpose — an  outcry  was 
laised  against  the  monstrous  proposition  Ia 
recognize,  under  the  sanction  of  degrees,  the 
educational  attainments  of  women.  Such 
question  must  needs  be  decided  by  the  voice 
of  the  University  it«elf.  It  was  arranged 
that  the  proposed  innovation  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  vote,  and  this  was  accordingly 
done  on  the  Slst  of  May.  The  undergradu- 
ates of  Cambridge,  as  well  as  the  post-gradn- 
ste  authorities,  rose  in  revolt  against  the 
prc^MmtioB.  Two  thousand  four  hundred 
Toters  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  of  these 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirteen 
voted  ag^st  the  measure  and  only  six  hun- 
dred and  ozty-two  in  its  favor.  The  old 
system  of  admitting  women  to  the  ednca- 
taonal  advantages  while  denying  them  the 
honors  of  the  Univeruty  was  thus  perpetu- 
ated. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  incident  of  the 
Jameson  raid  was  finally  concluded.'    The 


>  tor  tha  ftooonnt  of  the  JameBon  raid,  see  page  170, 


affair  had  become  an  international  scandal— 
not  of  the  greatest  proportions,  but  a  scandal 
nevertheless.  It  became  an  open  secret  that 
Cecil  Khodes  and  Dr.  Jameson,  and  other 
public  and  semipublic  characters  coimected 
with  the  Johannesburg  plot,  had  involved 
themselves  in  a  transaction  which,  had  it 
been  directed  against  a  government  of  the 
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first  or  the  second  class,  would  have  plunged 
Europe  into  war.  The  meanness  of  the  raid, 
by  reducing  it  to  contempt  rescued  it  from 
importance  and  heroism.  Gradually,  the 
affair,  becoming  known  in  England,  pervaded 
somewhat  the  casuistical  British  conscience 
and  led  to  an  important,  hut  ultimately  ridlo- 
nlous,  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  investigation,  which  was  conducted 
in  the  first  half  of  18ft7,  was  perhaps  the 
most  farcical  of  the  many  of  its  kind.  The 
inquiry  began  seriously  enough,  but  it  soon 
degenerated  under  the  influence  of  the  ao- 
cnsed,  which  ramified  into  every  department 
of  the  public  life  of  Great  Britain,  into  an 
effort  to  obfuscate  and  conceal  the  facts. 
This  effort  was  also  discovered  by  the  public, 
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and  half  the  world  stood  ready  to  inquire 
why  tlie  British  Parliament,  by  its  investigat- 
ing committee,  was  subjecting  itself  to  the 
earcasm  and  contumelious  reproach  of  the 
nations.  It  was  observed  that  the  com- 
missioa  of  inquiry,  whenever  it  was  about  to 
discover  and  reveal  the  very  facts  which  it 
was  appointed  to  tind  out  aud  report,  turned 
about  with  extraordinary  facility  to  discharge 
Us  witnesses,  and  to  take  up  and  to  dwell 
upon  the  non-essentials  of  the  subject.  It 
became    evident  that  the  investigation  had 


notice.  For  some  time  previous  to  the 
Jameson  raid,  a  series  of  speculative  enters 
prises  bad  been  promoted  to  a  remarkable 
extent  in  South  Africa.  The  gold  mines  in 
that  region,  notably  the  Eimberley  mines, 
and  the  diamond  mines,  including  some 
fields  almost  as  rich  as  those  of  India,  became 
the  basis  of  real  industries,  and  also  of  specu- 
lative organizations,  which,  on  the  whole, 
overtopped  anything  of  the  kind  hitherto 
known.  Companies  were  organized  and 
stocks  were  issued  to  a  fabulous  extent.  Hie 
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resolved  itself  into  the  question  of  how  not 
to  investigate  the  part  of  the  South  African 
officials  in  the  Jameson  Raid.  The  result 
was,  notwithstanding  the  inconsequential  re- 
port of  the  comratssion,  that  the  publio 
suspicion  of  governmental  complicity  and 
privity  in  the  Johannesburg  affair  was  deep- 
ened into  a  conviction  which  no  factitious 
inquiry  of  Parliament  itself  was  able  to  re- 
move 

This  investigation  was  nearly  coincident  in 
time,  and  somewhat  related  in  fact,  with  a 
personal   event   so  remarkable  as  to  require 


region  invited  adventure  and  provoked  new 
schemes,  the  history  of  some  of  which  is  like 
a  tale  out  of  the  Arabian  NighU.  The  op- 
portunity was  too  great  to  pass  neglected  by 
men  with  whom  the  faculty  of  acquisition  is 
as  strong  as  with  the  descendants  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  The  officials  of  South  Africa 
eagerly  fell  in  with  the  speculative  move- 
ment and  became  as  frenzied  as  any  ia  the 
speedy  accumulation  of  fortune. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  a  remarkable 
character  appeared  in  the  arena  and  soon  be- 
came the  thunderer  of  the  scene.     Barney 
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Bsmato  rose  to  sudden  preeminence  among 
^e  South  African  speculators,  snd  such  was 
his  astonishing  success  in  promoting  the 
schemes  with  which  his  name  was  henceforth 
associated,  that  a  whole  army  of  other  specu- 
btora  followed  in  his  wake.  They  watched 
his  movemeuts,  invested  fabulous  sums  in  the 
enterprises  with  which  he  was  connected, 
and  promoted  the  great  promoter  until  he 
might  well  consider  himself  the  emperor  of 
the  realm. 

Barney  Bamato  was  himself  of  an  ohscure 


ronment  in  which  he  found  himself.  He 
soon  made  smuggling  respectable  by  on^anix- 
Ing  a  company  to  cbrry  it  on.  This  indeed 
is  the  method  by  which  fraud  and  the  othei 
polite  arts  of  the  under  aide  of  human  life 
get  for  themselves  high-sounding  names  and 
presently  strut  in  the  streets, 

Bamato  quickly  developed  into  an  expert, 
ontolaasing  all  the  other  experts  in  the  work 
to  which  he  devoted  himself.  He  virtually 
created  that  class  of  stocks  which  now  be- 
came known  in  the  exchange  of  London,  and 
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and  disreputable  origin.  Hie  blood  had  in 
it  the  oarrents  of  Asia,  Europe,  America, 
and  the  islands  of  the  seas.  He  was  the  sou 
of  a  certain  Isaacs,  who  was  a  dealer  in  old 
clothes  in  one  of  the  eastern  districts  of  Lon- 
don. Young  Isaacs  at  the  first  thought  to 
improve  on  bis  father's  vocation  by  becom- 
ing a  juggler.  At  length  he  took  the  name 
by  which  he  was  known,  one  lialf  of  which 
is  Hibernian  and  the  other  Italian. 

Itr  was  in  his  character  of  fakir  that  Bar- 
nato  made  his  way  to  South  Africa,  His 
fint  degree  above  jugglery  was  taken  when 
he  became  a  diamond  smuggler.  In  this 
profession,  be  acquired  his  first  wealth  while 
working  in  the  Kimberley  mine.  But  Bar- 
nato  had  undeveloped  powers  within  him, 
and  these  reacted  strongly  under  the  envi- 


the  bourses  of  the  continent,  as  "Africans." 
Sometimes  they  were  called  "  Kaffirs.**  The 
London  speculators  began  to  deal  in 
"  Kaffirs."  That  which  was  at  first  a  little 
rotary  centre  of  excitement  became  the  roar- 
ing maelstrom  which  in  the  jargon  of  the 
stock  exchanges  was  called  the  "Kaffir 
Circus.**  Whether  it  were  circus  or  empire, 
one  thing  could  not  be  doubted,  and  that 
was  that  Bamato  was  the  king.  He  becama 
immensely  wealthy.  Speculation  in  "Afri- 
cans "  ran  higher.  There  was  a  time  when 
as  was  alleged  and  believed  Bamato,  could 
he  have  realized  on  the  stocks  in  his  pos- 
session and  under  his  control,  would  have 
been' worth  1500,000,000.  He  came  to  he 
regarded  as  a  prince,  whose  old  wand  of 
jugglery  had  transformed  itself  into  a  seep- 
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tie  by  tli6  touch  of  which  tbe  very  earth 
wemed  to  be  converted  into  fabulous  beape 
of  gold  and  precious  Btones. 

After  the  movement  became  defined 
throughout  the  Weeteni  uations  to  Bubsti- 
tute  the  single  standard  of  gold  for  all  the 
other  standards  of  ultimate  redemption, 
Barnato's  schemes  became  top-heavy,  and  he, 
more  wise  than  many  others,  perceived  an  iu: 
evitahle  catastrophe.      But  Against  this  he 


BABNET   BARNATO. 

hedged  with  more  than  a  gambler's  skill. 
He  made  himself  immensely  and  solidly  rich. 
He  became  a  factor  In  the  public  life  of  the 
British  Empire.  His  name  was  spoken  with 
awe  in  the  metropolis,  and  it  was  openly 
predicted  that  he  would  presently  reach  the 
House  of  Lords.  Then  came  embarrassment, 
complication,  and  the  breakage  of  priccB 
among  his  stocks.  The  schemes  which  he  had 
fathered  for  the  most  part  went  the  way  of 
all  their  predecessors;  but  Barnato  was  still 
a  multimillionaire  who  could  not  be  thrown 
from  his  pedestal.  At  this  juncture,  bow< 
ever,  it  was  observed  that  his  mind  had  be- 
come a  storm  centre,  and  his  erratic  conduct 
gave  token  of  insanity.  In  this  condition, 
he  made  a  voyage  from  the  Cape  in  the  early 
summer  of  1S97,  intending  to  reach  London. 
Before  getting  out  of  the  tropics,  however, 
he  brought  his  strange  career  to  a  sudden 
and  tra^cal  end,  by  jumping  overboard. 
On  the  14th  of  June,  in  the  year  just 
named,  leaving  only  his  coat  and  hat  on 
deck,  he  took  advantage  of  the  early  morn- 
ing quiet  and  without  observation  buried 
himself  in  the  tea. 


The  period  at  which  we  have  arrived  in 
the  history  of  Great  Britain  should  be  noted 
for  the  new  and  enlarged  aspect  which  the 
empire  presented.  History  could  but  take 
note  of  the  fact  of  the  completeness  and  vast 
outspreading  dominion  of  British  authority. 
Be^nning  with  the  nineteenth  centuiy 
we  find  the  United  Kingdom  becom- 
ing the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  At  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury, we  note  the  confirmation  of  British  as- 
cendency in  India.  Meanwhile  the  Aus- 
tralian settlements  begau  to  enlarge,  and  to 
present  the  8S])ect  of  states.  After  the 
discovery  of  gold,  the  colonies  were  rapidly 
developed.  New  Zealand  entered  upon  the 
extraordinary  career  which  she  is  now  pni^ 
suing.  Canada  expanded.  The  states  com- 
posing the  British  dominion  in  the  New 
World  were  enlarged  and  other  states  were 
added  until  the  Pacific  was  reached.  The 
African  colonies  of  the  Empire  also  flour* 
ished. 

There  was  in  all  the  British  outposts  of 
civilization  a  peculiar  vigor  and  rational 
evolution  of  enterprise  and  of  institutions 
growing  out  of  the  sterling  and  cautious  ex- 
periences of  the  English  race.  That  which 
was  experiment  with  the  other  nations  wae 
n-ith  Great  Britaindemonstrationandsuccessi 
The  peculiarity  of  her  colonial  governments 
was — and  is — that  the  newer  are  always  bet- 
ter than  the  older.  It  is  literally  true  that 
the  last  foreign  plantation  resulting  from 
British  enterprise  will  always  prove  on  ex- 
amination to  be  the  best  under  the  whole 
shelter  of  the  empire;  and  at  the  same  time^ 
the  central  government — the  government  at 
Westminster,  organized  as  it  were  around 
the  very  stem  of  the  monarchy — is  the  worst 
of  alL  That  is,  the  central  government  baa 
been  least  able  to  eliminate  the  medieval 
principles  and  practices  which  it  inherited 
from  the  former  line  of  kings.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  new  outlying  states  have 
shed  tbe  old  principles  and  precedents  and 
have  organized  on  the  basis  of  experience 
and  political  fitness.  From  this  point  of 
view,  ve  may  understand  how  it  is  that, 
eliminating  the  monarchical  fiction  and  coih 
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«Idering  only  the  other  political  functioDs  of 
the  state,,  the  govemment  of  Nev  Zealand 
may  be  regarded  as  the  freest  and  most 
rational  in  the  world. 

Such  is  the  present  aspect  of  the  empire; 
but  the  question  is,  how  shall  Great  Britain 
continue  to  rule  the  widely  separated  states 
which  she  has  created,  or  has  rather  per- 
mitted to  create  themselves?  The  answer  to 
thi^  inquiry  will  bring  the  solution  of  one  of 


tach  themselves  from  the  crown,  and  enter 
into  political  union  with  other  states.  Thb 
solution  has  more  rationality  in  the  case  of 
Canada  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  colonj. 
The  proximity  of  that  country  to  the  United 
States  and  the  feasibility  of  annexation  have 
long  been  remarked,  and  the  question  hasbeeo 
frequently  agitated.  The  third  solution  ia 
what  may  be  called  imperial  federation. 
This  implies  the  development  of  a  complete 


NAPIEB,  NEW  ZEALAND. 


the  most  important  problems  of  modem 
cjvilization.  Philosophically  it  would  ap- 
pear that  one  of  three  possible  lines  of 
development  may  be  followed,  and  these 
three  methods  maybe  easily  indicated-  The 
'first  is  independence;  that  is,  the  independ' 
cnce  of  the  colonial  parts  of  the  British 
dominicn.  Canada,  for  example,  may  be- 
come independent  of  the  British  crown. 
AttBtialia  may  become  independent.  So  of 
the  East  Indian  govemment.  In  the  second 
place,  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  may  de- 


local  government  in  each  of  the  depend* 
encies,  and  the  rej)re8entation  for  imperial 
purposes  of  each  colony  in  Parliament. 

This  principle  and  theory,  it  would  seem, 
may  be  easily  carried  into  effect,  so  far  u 
the  House  of  Commons  is  concerned.  There 
is  nothing  insuperable,  but  everything  befiU 
ting,  in  the  proposition  that  the  colonies 
should  send  their  representatives  to  the 
House  of  Commons  to  participate  in  the  I^ 
tslation  of  the  empire.  It  is  only  when 
the    aristocratic    element    and    the  monar- 
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ehical  element  in  the  Britieh  government  are 
rrachad,  that  tbe  difHculty  of  imperial  feder- 
fttioQ  ia  encountered.  It  may  well  be  be- 
lieved that  a  colonial  aristocrac;y  with  its 
representatives  in  the  House  of  Lords  will 
never  be  created.     To  reach  a  result  of  this 


ABDUB-BABMAN   KHAN, 


OF  AFGHANISTAN. 


character  would  be  a  manifest  reversal  of  the 
tendencies  of  civilization.  The  probable  fu- 
ture, however,  of  the  colonies  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, now  grown  into  prominent  and  promising 
states  in  several  quarters  of  the  world,  is 
most  likely  to  be  on  the  line  of  federation. 


in  all  probability  be  obviated  by  the  govern- 
ment in  the  peculiar  manner  which  that  gov- 
ernment has  long  followed,  of  yielding  a  littls 
here,  and  modifying  a  little  there — of  con* 
ceding  when  concession  is  necessary,  and  re- 
fusing to  concede  when  refusal  seems  most 
expedient — uutil  a  measure 
of  homogeneity  shall  be 
reached  throughout  the 
empire. 

Tlie  year  1897,  toward  its 
close,  saw  the  military  force 
of  Great  Britain  thrown  out 
in  two  directions.  At  this 
juncture,  it  was  alleged  that 
the  emissaries  of  the  Sultan 
endeavored  to  stir  up  a  Mo- 
hammedan insurrection  in 
India — as  if  to  requite  the 
government  and  people  of 
Great  Britain  for  their  in. 
terforcnce  in  the  affairs  of 
Armenia.  The  fanatics 
reasoned  that  the  sympathy 
of  the  English  nation  for 
the  insurgent  Armenians 
ought  to  be  balanced  with 
the  sympathy  of  the  Turks 
for  the  rebel  Hindus  ! 

In  this  work,  the  Turkish 
representatives  in  the  East 
had  the  hearty  codperation 
of  Abdur-Rahman  Khan, 
the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan. 
The  northwestern  districts- 
of  British  India  lie  adjacent 
to  the  Ameer's  dominions. 
On  account  of  a  previous- 
disturbance,  a  British  garri- 
son had  been  established  at 
Chitral  which  was  within 
the  Afghan  border.  Lord 
Rosebery  sought  when  the 
former  diffictdty  was  settled  to  have  the 
outpost  at  Chitral  withdrawn  ;  but  not  bo 
Lord  Salisbury.  On  the  contrary,  when  the 
second  difficulty  arose,  it  was  decided  to  take 
possession  of  the  Malakand  Pass,  Indeed, 
this    important  gateway    had    already  been 


The  difficulties  which  beset  this  system  will  I  occupied,  but  reinforcements  to  the  number 
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of  several  thousand  were  sent  forward  to 
strengthen  the  strategic  point  against  the 
threatening  movements  of  the  hostile  Afghan 
tribesmen. 

The  interest  of  the  western  nations,  how- 
ever, was  chiefly  centered  on  the  British 
progress  in  the  direction  of  Khartoum  in 
Egypt.  In  no  other  part  of  the  world  was 
Great  Britain  so  much  concerned  at  this  time 
as  in  getting  possession  of  the  city  in  which 
Gordon  fell,  and  in  reducing  the  Dervishes, 
who,  under  the  EHialifa  Abdullah,  the  suc- 
eessor  of  El  Mahdi,  were  in  full  tide  of  in- 
furrection  in  the  Soudan.  Meanwhile  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  army  had  been  thoroughly 
organized,  disciplined,  and  equipped  for  the 
eampaign,  which  was  slowly  waged,  first  to 
Abu  Hamed,  and  then  in  the  direction  of 
Khartoum.  The  forces  were  under  com- 
mand of  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener,  whose  name 
was  now  spoken  with  respect  and  confidence 
throughout  the  British  dominions.  The 
rebel  army  was  commanded  by  Osman  Digna, 
General  of  the  Khalifa,  A  railroad  was 
pushed  forward  from  Wady  Haifa  to  Abu 
Hamed,  and  when  that  point  was  reached, 
the  navigation  of  the  Nile  lay  open  toward 
Khartoum.  Step  by  Btep,  the  Anglo-Egyp- 
tian army  made  its  way  toward  the  upper 
Soudan,  but  the  insurgent  forces  gave  no 
Bign  of  receding  or  giving  up  the  contest. 

It  was  in  the  last  months  of  1897,  that  the 
effort,  made  by  the  bimetallists  of  the  leading 
nations  to  gain  the  cooperation  of  Great 
Britain  in  restoring  silver  to  the  position 
which  it  formerly  held  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, came  to  naught.  The  circumstances  of 
the  event  were  disgraceful  to  the  government 
of  Great  Britain,  and  disappointing  to  that 
part  of  the  American  people  who  still  believed 
in  securing  bimetallism  by  international 
agreement.  Representatives  of  the  British 
government,  qualified  to  speak  by  authority, 
had,  in  response  to  interrogatories  from  like 
representatives  of  the  United  States  and 
France,  given  their  assent  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations with  the  American  and  French  com- 
missioners for  the  redpening  of  the  mints  to 
silver  coinage.  Senator  Wolcott  of  Colorado 
had  meanwhile  been  appointed  at  the  head 


of  a  commission  to  visit  the  European  gov- 
ernments in  the  interest  referred  to.  Asso* 
ciated  with  him  were  ex-Vice-President 
AdJai  E.  Stevenson  and  General  Payne. 
There  were  superficial  indications  of  a  suc- 
cessful mission ;  but  they  who  knew  the 
temper  and  purpose  of  the  great  moneyed 
trusts  of  London  were  too  shrewd  to  expect 
anything  as  the  result  of  the  movement. 

After  the  English  government  had  virtu- 
ally promised  co5peration,  the  great  bankers 
of  the  metropolis,  supported  in  the  journal- 
istic world  by  such  doctrinaires  as  Sir  Rob- 
ert Giifen,  compelled  the  British  cabinet  to 
change  its  position  and  to  stand  for  mono- 
metallism. Two  members  of  the  ministry 
went  over  to  a  position  contrary  to  that 
which  they  had  previously  occupied.  Lord 
George  Hamilton,  the  Secretary  for  India, 
changed  front  and  marched  the  other  way  in 
a  manner  to  excite  the  laughter  of  his  oppo- 
nents. The  general  result  was  that  the 
Wolcott  negotiations  were  futile.  The  em- 
bassy came  to  naught.  The  American  com* 
mission  returned  at  the  close  of  -the  year 
without  favor  from  either  the  bimetallists  or 
the  monometallists  of  the  United  States  ;  the 
former  had  never  believed  that  Great  Brit- 
ain would  join  in  the  work  of  rehabilitat- 
ing silver,  even  though  the  money  famine 
among  nearly  three  hundred  million  of  her 
subject  races  should  continue ;  the  latter 
had  ridiculed  the  Wolcott  embassy  as  futile 
in  both  principle  and  policy. 

The  manner  in  which  the  European  nations, 
actuated  by  competition  and  jealousy,  oppose 
and  thwart  each  other  was  once  more  illus- 
trated in  the  first  months  of  1898,  in  their 
contest  for  ascendency  on  the  eastern  confines 
of  Asia.  By  this  time,  it  had  become  appar- 
ent that  the  vast  carcass  of  China  was  soon  to 
be  picked  with  the  sharp  beaks  and  talons  of 
the  western  falcons.  Whose-  beak  should 
sink  deepest  into  the  huge  Oriental  prey, 
was  the  question  of  the  hour.  One  great 
beak  was  that  of  the  Russian  eagle,  but  the 
British  beak  was  thrust  out  for  the  prey. 
The  bear  and  the  lion  glared  at  each  other  on 
the  Chinese  coast.  Russia's  policy  of  making 
her  way  down  through  Korea  or  China  to  the 
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open  Psoifio  was  reeentcd  and  resisted  by 
Great  Britain  with  every  obstacle  which  she 
could  put  in  the  way.  As  a  part  of  this  pol- 
icy she  sent  a  magnificent  fleet  under  Ad- 
miral Seymour,  who  arrived  in  the  Chinese 
waters  in  January  of  1898.  Tbe  squadron  was 
concentrated  at  Cheinul]>o,  near  the  coast  of 
Korea.  At  the  same  time  a  smaller  exjicdi- 
tion  was  conducted  into  the  same  part  of  the 
world  by  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia.  Gennan 
power  was  thus  made  in  some  sense  to  con- 


Bireotor  of  the  Customs  got  control  of  di« 
Treasury,  and  invested  the  funds  according 
to  the  personal  intereRta  of  himself  and 
friends. 

At  this,  the  Russian  representative  bore 
down  on  the  Korean  government  and  pro- 
cured Brown's  dismisBal.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, would  not  be  discharged  from  the 
agre'cable  and  profitable  duties  which  he  was 
pel-forming.  A  Russian  was  nomlnalljr 
appointed  in  his  stead,    Diplomaticsl  contrc^ 
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front  the  British  power  as  the  latter  con- 
fronted the  advance  of  Russia  from  the  land 
side  toward  the  Pacific  waters. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  this  display  of 
force  was  the  culmination  of  an  intrigue  at 
the  Korean  capital.  This  intrigue  began 
with  the  snccesB  of  Great  Britain,  or  rather 
with  the  success  of  a  British  financier  in  in- 
sinuating himself  into  Korea,  and  getting 
the  appointment  from  the  government  of 
Minister  of  Customs.  This  was  in  all  resi)ects 
a  transaction  consonant  with  the  British 
character.  The  Englishman  in  question  was 
Mr.   J.  McLeavy  Brown,  who  from  being 


versy  arose,  and  the  discussion  resulted  in  an 
agreement  that  both  the  foreigners  should 
have  charge  of  the  Korean  finances.  Before 
this  agreement  was  reached,  however,  the 
English  fleet  arrived  on  the  scone,  and  Japan, 
taking  sides  with  England,  sent  her  contin- 
gent of  fillips  to  join  Seymour's  sqaadron. 
Russia  thus  found  herself  confronted  with  a 
force  which  prevented,  for  the  time  being, 
her  further  ascendency  in  Korea. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain,  the  sympathies  and 
moral  support  of  the  principal  European 
nations  were  quite  distinctly  expresBed  aa 
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between  the  parties  to  the  contest.  Great 
Britain  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to 
lend  her  powerful  voice  to  the  United  States. 
Her  attitude  was  unequivocal  Every  reason 
existed  for  her  policy  in  favoring  the  Ameri- 
can Republic  and  the  American  people.  It 
was  to  her  interest  to  do  so,  and  where  the 
interest  of  Great  Britain  is  there  will  her 
heart  be  also. 

In  the  first  place  the  enormous  investments 
which  British  capitalists  had  made  in  Amer- 
ica, and  their  eagerness  to  secure  the  recog- 
nition of  the  British  standard  of  values,  that 
is,  the  singll  gold  standard  of  money;  the 
concern  of  the  English  people  to  have  the 
Americans  become  a  part  of  the  international 
system  of  the  world,  to  have  colonial  depend- 
encies and  trading  interests  around  all  seas 
and  shores  like  herself;  the  hope  of  bringing 
the  Americans  to  some  such  filial  relations  as 
those  existing  between  Canada  and  Australia, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mother  empire  on 
the  other, — all  these  forces  conspired  to  bring 
the  strenuous  support  of  Great  Britain  to 
the  United  States  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

But  the  other  nations  of  western  Europe 
were  not  so..  France  and  Germany  and 
Italy  all  expressed  a  measure  of  sympathy 
for  Spain.  The  bonded  debt  of  the  last- 
named  country  was  held  in  large  part  by 
French  capitalists,  who  could  not  afford  to 
have  the  credit  of  the  Spanish  government 
impaired.  The  ethnic  tie,  by  which  the 
Latin  races  are  united  somewhat  in  the  inter- 
nationality  of  the  age,  bound  Spain  not  a 
little  to  the  French,  the  Portuguese,  and  the 
Italians.  Germany  seems  to  have  been  actu- 
ated by  a  certain  animosity  long  cherished 
in  that  country  toward  the  American  Repub- 
lic. There  had  been  little  in  common  between 
the  German  Empire  and  the  United  States, 
and  that  little  has  been  diminished  since  the 
accession  of  Wilhelm  II.,  whose  mediaeval 
pretensions  have  awaked  a  smile  of  derision 
among  the  liberty-loving  peoples  of  the 
world.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  it 
was  the  surly  spirit  of  dislike  between  Grer- 
many  and  Great  Britain  which  led  the  former 
to  take  sides  with  Spain — ^for  the  British 
sympathy  had  gone  the  other  way. 


The  feelings  and  preferences  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations  with  respect  to  the  contestants 
in  the  American  war  with  Spain  were  greatly 
exaggerated  and  misrepresented  by  the  jour- 
nalism of  the  two  continents.  How  could 
any  truth  issue  from  such  a  source?  Nor 
had  there  ever  been  in  past  times  an  epoch 
in  which  the  falsehood,  misrepresentation, 
and  manufactured  intelligence,  fioating  in* 
the  channels  of  journalism,  rendered  the 
streams  of  information  so  turbid  and  the 
atmosphere  so  lurid  with  sensation  and  vio- 
lence as  m  the  closing  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  newspapers  of  both 
Europe  and  America  seemed  eager  to  pre- 
cipitate universal  war.  Every  rumor  was 
fanned  to  a  fiame,  and  the  flame  was  reported 
as  a  conflagration. 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  strained 
relations  of  England  and  France  in  the  first 
half  of  1898  were  represented.  It  was  de- 
clared and  believed  that  England  and  France, 
taking  sides  the  one  with  the  United  States 
and  the  other  with  Spain,  would  speedily 
come  to  battle.  A  cause  and  motive  for  war 
was  discovered  in  the  relations  of  France 
and  England  in  Africa.  In  the  western  part 
of  that  continent  there  was  a  disputed  bound- 
ary, the  consideration  of  which  was  at  the  time 
in  the  hands  of  an  Anglo-French  commission* 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  continent  there 
was  an  incident  growing  out  of  the  dispute, 
which  for  the  nonce  was  thought  to  threaten 
serious  consequences.  While  the  boundary 
commissioners  were  at  work  in  the  country 
west  of  Abyssinia  and  eastward  from  the 
French  Congo,  some  of  the  French  engineers 
struck  out  as  if  with  a  deliberate  desigm 
to  include  a  portion  of  territory  with  Fa- 
shoda,  which  they  could  only  claim  on  the 
ground  that  a  European  nation  in  Africa  is 
privileged  to  grab  whatever  it  can  find  un- 
occupied. 

The  policy  of  Great  Britain  at  this  juncture] 
was  to  control  unequivocally  the  Nile  region, 
from  the  delta  of  Egypt  to  the  upper  tribu«t 
taries  of  the  river,  under  or  beyond  the  equa- 
tor. The  control  was  to  be  "  unitary ,**  that 
is,  single,  and  this  to  the  end  that  when  Ce<^ 
Rhodes  should  make  his  way  northward  witfc 
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his  railroad  through  more  than  nineteen  hun- 
dred miles  of  territory  to  Cairo,  he  should 
encounter  no  such  obstacle  as  a  foreign  pos- 
■ession.  This  rather  facile  French  aggres- 
sion in  Fasboda  aroused  the  ire  of  the  lion, 
and  he  roared  in  his  usual  manner.  Here- 
apon,  the  French  drew  back,  and  the  incident 


enjoying  himself  at  Cannes.  Lord  Salisbury, 
who  as  Prime  Minister  was  the  visible  head  ot 
the  government,  "and  as  secretary  of  foreigc 
affairs,  was  resfk>n8ible  for  keeping  the  peac« 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  other  nations, 
was  sojourning  at  Beaulieu  on  the  Riviera, 
This  left  only  Mr.  Balfour  to  take  care  of  the 
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aaded  with  an  outgiving  to  the  effect  that 
tiie  French  engineers  who  had  attempted  to 
^read  France  territorially  toward  Faxhoda 
bad  been  acting  with  their  trial  lines  only  in  a 
private,  and  not  in  a  public,  capacity. 

Thus  at  bottom  the  two  governments  were 
not  seriously  disturbed.  It  was  one  of  the 
amusing  incidents  of  the  time,  that  at  the 
very  period  when  the  newspapers  and  reviews, 
both  European  and  American,  were  furnish- 
ing the  public  with  the  outlines  of  an  immi- 
nent Franco-English  war,  nearly  all  the  head 
pepresentatives  of  the  British  monarchy  were 
Tisitingin  France  and  enjoying  the  hospitality 
of  French  society  I  The  Queen  at  this  time 
was  at  her  favorite  retreat  of  Cimiez  in  the 
south  of  France,    The  Prince  of  Wales  was 


home  government  at  a  period  when,  according 
to  the  oi^nq  of  public  information.  Great 
Britain  and  France  were  on  the  eve  ot  war.* 


'  It  was  at  this  JnDctnre  ftiat  certain  Eumpean  cop- 
reflpondenlB  made  a  rash  for  tha  office  of  M.  Ilanotaai, 
tbe  French  mlnlsler  ot  forelen  Bffalrs.  The;  would 
knnir  of  him  whether  a  war  with  Enjdand  waa  snra  tA 
come.  They  wlahed  to  Inform  a  waiting  world  how 
soon  hoBtllltles  would  benlD,  and  what  preparation 
France  was  making  for  ttie  conflict.  H.  HtuioUnx 
rather  laconically  replied  : 

"Ab  foronrfopclun  relationa,  I  can  affirm  that  they 
are  good  with  everybody.  We  have  the  best  relations 
wllh  all  the  powers.  In  certain  foreign  paperBwe  are 
represented  as  having  less  cordial  relations  with  Gd)^ 
land.  Queen  Victoria  la  at  Nice,  the  object  o(  onr  moet 
respectfal  solicitude  ;  the  Prince  of  Wales  Is  at  Cannes, 
and  Lord  Sallsbary  arriTes  In  France  on  Monday.  That 
is  my  sole  reply,  and  I  hope  this  triple  stay  wtU  be  m 
vrolotiged  and  as  agreeable  as  possible." 
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This  preservation  of  the  entente  cordiale 
tietween  the  two  powers  was  due  to  the 
comparatively  easy  and  wholly  amicable 
settlement  in  a  diplomatical  way  of  the 
An^o-French  boundary  dispute  in  western 
Africa.  For  some  time  the  two  nations  had 
^ne  on  without  a  definite  establishment  of 
the  line  of  demarkation  between  their  pos- 
sessions in  the  Dark  Continent.    The  bound- 


There  had  been  an  adjustment  of  the 
boundary  line  in  the  region  indicated  by  s 
commission  of  inquiry  in  1890,  but  that  set- 
tlement was  now  set  aside,  and  a  new  line 
established,  running  west  from  Lake  Chad 
approximately  along  the  fourteenth  degree 
of  north  latitude,  encroaching  somewhat  on 
the  French  territory,  turning  southward 
through  the  countries  of  the  Upper  Niger, 
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4Uy  in  dispute  was  principally  that  between 
French  Dahomey  and  British  Lagos.  This 
line  was  redxplored  by  four  commissioners 
whoee  work  was  submitted  to  the  Anglo- 
Frenoh  oommission  appointed  by  the  two 
goyemments  to  decide  the  issue.  The  dis- 
pute related  to  a  region  of  territory  lying 
between  the  fourth  and  fourteenth  degrees 
of  north  latitude,  and  the  fourth  degree  west 
.and  the  fourteenth  degree  east  of  longitude 
.from  Greenwich. 


and  again  dividing  the  region  between  the 
lon^tude  of  Greenwich  and  the  country  of 
the  Ivory  coast.  On  the  whole,  the  advan* 
tage  of  the  re&djustment  remained  with 
Great  Britain,  but  the  settlement  was  ac- 
ceptable to  France,  and  the  incident  of  the 
dispute  was  at  an  end. 

About  the  same  time,  Great  Britain  made 
another  territorial  advance  by  her  acquisition 
of  an  important  district  of  country  on  the 
mainland  of  China  adjacent  to  the  island  of 
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Hong  Kong.  About  two  hundred  square 
miles  of  terra  finna  were  thus  secured,  hav- 
ing Mirs  Bay  on  the  one  side  and  Deep  Bay 
on  the  other.  Great  Britain  thus  gained  a 
possession  on  the  Chinese  coast  fully  auffi- 
cient  to  form  a  basis  for  all  her  future  opera- 
tions in  thu  vicinity  of  Hong  Kong.  She 
got  the  territory  under  a  lease  for  ninety- 
nine  vears — but  thb  is  equivalent  in  her  case 


Wady  Haifa,  first  to  Abu  Hamed,  and  after- 
ward to  Berber.  The  great  army  of  fanat- 
ical Dervishes  under  command  of  the  Khalifa 
opposed  the  progress  of  the  British  army, 
which  numbered  about  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  mostly  native  Egyptians,  whom  the 
drill  masters  and  sergeants  had  converted 
from  their  degradation  into  the  etature  and 
discipline  of  British  soldiers. 


HARUOK  AND  CITX  OF  HONU  KOMO. 


to  a  perpetual  cession;  for  when  in  human 
hbtory  did  Great  Britain  relinquish  a  lease, 
or  any  other  title  to  a  strategic  point?  The 
object  of  the  government  in  procuring  the 
aew  district  was  to  erect  fortifications  and  to 
create  a  military  and  naval  base  against 
which  no  power  could  prevaU. 

Most  important  of  all  was  the  continued 
and  conspicuous  success  of  the  British  arms 
in  Egypt.  In  that  country,  as  ve  have 
already  seen,  the  Anglo-Egyptian  army, 
nnder  command  of  General  Sir  Herbert 
Kitchener,  advanced  slowly  but  firmly  from 


Gradu.  'ly,  General  Kitchener  made  his  way 
across  the  Nubian  desert  by  the  railwayuntil 
he  found  himself  in  the  immediate  front  of  the 
Khalifa's  army.  Berber  was  at  that  time  the- 
terminuaof  the  railway  beginning  at  the  first 
cataract  of  the  Kile  and  including  in  its 
course  the  other  cataracts.  From  Berber 
onward,  the  Kile  might  be  need  as  the  aux- 
iliary of  British  progress.  Khartoum  is  dis- 
tant from  Berber  in  a  southwesterly  direc- 
tion, as  the  eagle  flies,  a  hundred  and  ninety 
miles.  The  former  town,  having  been  th& 
Khalifa's  capital  of  Knbia,  or  the  Soudan 
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0f  we  adopt  the  modem  phraseology),  was 
destroyed  after  the  death  of  Gordoo,  in  18B5, 
and  the  Khalifa  reSstabliehed  his  capital 
More  strategically  oa  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nile  oppoute  the  conflueDoe  of  the  Blue  Nile. 

This  new  seat  of  power 
waa  named  Omdurman,  and 
it  waa  againat  this  that  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  army  ad- 
vanced in  the  early  months 
«f  1698.  Tha  movement 
was  obsonred  by  the  dis- 
tance of  the  scene,  by  the 
inaccessibility  of  the 
eonntry,  and  (on  onr  side 
of  the  Atlantit)  by  the  al>- 
■orptioD  of  public  interest 
in  the  war  which  had  just 
broken  out  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain. 
The  alow  but  sura  progress 
•f  General  Kitchener  up 
the  river  continued  until 
the  8th  of  April,  when  he 
was  confronted  at  Atbara 
by  the  army  of  Dervishes, 
tbe  two  divisions  of  which 
were  commanded  by  Osman 
IKgna  and  the  Emir  Mab- 
Mioud. 

On  September  2d,  at 
Omdurman,  a  great  battle 
anmed  in  which  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  army  waa  com- 
pletely victorious.  The 
qoaliUea  of  the  new  soldiery 
which  British  discipline  had 
ereated  out  of  the  debased 
Egyptian  materials  came 
oat  in  bold  relief.  The 
mperiority  of  the  eqnip- 
mentof  General  Kitchener's 
forces  was  manifested  from  the  beginning  of 
the  battle;  His  machine  guns  were  set  in 
fatal  operation  against  the  Dervishes. 
Abont  two  thousand  of  the  Khalifa's 
men  were  left  dead  on  the  field  and  in  the 
retreat.  The  total  estimated  loss  was  hardly 
lenthanfive  thousand  killed,with  an  unknown 
proportion  of  wounded.    It  is  in  the  man- 


ner of  the  Dervishes,  when  they  are  defeated, 
to  recede  into  the  desert  whither  no  history 
can  follow  them.  The  losses  of  the  Egyp- 
tian army  were  only  sixty  killed,  with  be- 
tween   three    hundred    and    four    hundred 


GEKERAL  SIR  HERBERT  KITCHENER, 

wounded.  The  victory  was  so  overwhelm- 
ing as  to  end  the  war,  at  least  for  the  current 
year,  though  Osman  Digna,  escaping  from 
the  scene,  waa  able  to  gather  the  wrecks  of 
the  Khalifa's  forces,  and  to  save  them  from 
extermination. 

One  certain  resalt  of  the  campaign  was 
the  opening  of  the  way  for  the  extension  of 
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the  Egyptian  railway  from  Berber  to  Khar- 
toum, and  thence  through  Kordofan  to  the 
regions  of  the  UpjKir  Nile.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  one  of  the  primary  motives  in 
British  policy  was  the  construction  of  a 
through  line  of  railway  traversing  the  whole 
of  Eastern  Africa  from  Cairo  to  Cape  Colony. 


be  doubted  that  this  purpose  of  arailwiy, 
traversing  the  whole  of  the  Dark  CoDtinent 
oD  the  east,  will  be  speedily  consummated. 
What  a  spectacle  to  behold  a  modem  railway 
train  moving  forward  under  its  bood  of 
smoke  and  whiff  of  cinders  from  the  land  of 
the  Pharaohs  through  ancient  Ethiopia, 
further  and  furtiier,  until 
the  head  waters  of  the 
Nile  are  passed,  and  ontil, 
descending  through  tha 
region  of  the  great  Ny- 
anzas  and  Kaffirland,  it 
reaches  its  southemmosi 
station  at  that  Gape  wbidi 
was  aforetime  the  Cape  of 
Stonns  until  Da  Clama  in 
the  ever  memor&ble  year 
1 468  converted  it  into 
Good  Hope  I 

It  was  the  carrying  foi^ 
ward  of  this  railway  polioy 
that  led,  is  1897-98,  to  the 
rumor  of  impending  hos- 
tilities between  Great  Brit- 
un  and  France.  The 
country  of  the  Upper  Xil^ 
just  north  of  the  convert 
gence  of  those  tTibutariea 
which  issue  from  the  im- 
mediate region  of  tlia 
equator,  is  an  inviting 
part  of  Eastern  Africa. 
To  the  east,  lie  Gallaland 
and  Abyssinia ;  to  the 
west,  are  Kordofan  and 
Dar  Nuba.  Still  further 
to  the  west  is  French 
Africa.  Out  of  the  lattei 
region,  in  the  direction  of 
BATTLE  OF  OMDUKMAN— FioHT  FOB  TBB  KHALIFA'S  standakd.  Fash oda,  came  that  French 

exploring    expedition, 
which  to  the  excitable  imagination  of  tha 


It  is  in  the  light  of  this  purpose  that  the 
thinly  disguised  movement  of  Cecil  Rhodes, 
using  Jameson's  raiders  as  the  catVpaw  of 
the  enterprise,  must  be  understood.  It  was 
the  hope  of  Rhodes,  moving  northward,  to 
approximate  and  finally  meet  the  correspond- 
ing movement  of  the  British  in  the  Soudan 
making  their  way  to  the  south.     Nor  can  it 


age  appeared  to  foretoken  a  clash  between 
the  two  great  nations  of  western  Europe^ 
How  should  Great  Britain  witness  with 
equanimity  the  cutting  off  of  her  coveted 
line  of  all-through  railway  from  Cairo  to 
Cape  Town  ?  How,  oh  the  other  hand, 
should   France  be  interdicted  from  carry* 
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ing  her  enterprise  through  the  upper  Sou- 
dan in  the  direction  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden  ? 
Nevertheless,    as    we    have  already   seen, 


MAP  SHOWING  THE  BRITISH  OPERATIONS  IN  EGYPT 
AND  THE  SOUDAN,  1882,  1898. 


the  course  of  the  latter  nation  led  no 
farther  than  an  exploring  expedition  to 
which  Great  Britain  could  not  object.  The 
**Fa8hoda   incident"   passed,    as   has    been 


previously  remarked,  without  a  ripple  on 
the  surface  of  history. 
The  passing  of  William  £.  Gladstone  from 
the  scene  of  his  earthly  activities 
produced  a  great  impression  on  the 
British  public  and  throughout  the 
world.  By  far  the  greater  number 
of  aged  statesmen  make  their  exeunt 
from  the  stage  with  little  observa- 
tion  ;  only  a  few  are  conspicuous 
unto  the  final  day.  Among  these 
Gladstone  was  peculiarly  excep- 
tional. He  held  his  powers  and  his 
influence  over  the  public  purpose 
with  little  weakening  or  decline  to 
the  very  close  of  the  scene. 

With  the  completion  of  his  eighty- 
eighth  year,  in  December  of  1897,  it 
could  but  be  noted  that  the  veteran's 
suji  was  at  the  setting.  His  great 
vitality,  however,  bore  him  onward 
to  the  19th  of  May  in  the  following 
year.  A  painful  cancerous  affection 
of  the  face,  having  its  center  in  the 
nasal  bones,  was  the  agency  by  which 
death  came.  The  statesman  passed 
away  quietly  at  the  Castle  of  Ha- 
warden,  from  which  his  body  was 
borne  to  the  near-by  church  of  Ches- 
ter, where  modest  obsequies  were 
held  in  the  manner  of  the  English 
Church.  Subsequently  the  remains 
were  conveyed  to  London,  where,  by 
Act  of  Parliament,,  they  were  in- 
terred in  Westminster  Abbey  in  the 
presence  of  a  throng  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  and  women  of  the 
empire. 

Historically,  Gladstone  stands  not 
unmarked  with  honor  in  the  group 
of  politico-literary  publicists  begin- 
ning with  Marcus  Cato  and  ending 
with  himself.  The  group  includes, 
in  his  own  country,  Palmerston, 
Brougham,  and  Wellington,  and  in 
America,  Jefferson  and  the  eldei 
Adams.  Of  these.  Brougham  and  Adams 
were  nonogenarians.  The  youngest  of  th« 
group,  at  the  date  of  death,  was  Palmerston, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-one. 
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We  have  already  noted  oa  former  p^es^ 
the  rise,  in  the  year  1898,  of  a  strong  senti- 
meot  of  synipatby  and  common  purpose  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
This  feeling  began  rather  from  the  British 
eide.  It  was  coincident  with  the  beginning 
of  the  Spanish-American  war.  The  decline 
and  death  of  Oladistone  called  forth  a  great 


Bright  held  the  foremost  place  Bright  was 
thoroughly  American  in  his  opinions  and 
thoroughly  courageous  in  the  expression  of 
them.  American  writers  began  to  note  the 
greatness-  of  the  character  of  Cromwell,  of 
many  Whig  statesmen  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  of  Wilberforce,  and  of  the  British 
radical   poets  who  have  sung  in  their 


WILLIAM  EWAHT  GLADSTONE, 


deal  of  American  eulogy.  The  sentiment  of 
admiration  extended  to  other  great  English- 
men, who,  more  than  Gladstone,  had  in  times 
past  spoken  and  acted  favorably  to  the  Amer- 
ican Republic.     In  the  list  of  such,  John 


rough   way   the   songs   of   freedom  and 
progress. 

The  British  writers  of  the  period  took  up 
our  favorite  characters,  and  published  pane- 
gyrics on  Washington  and  Lincoln  and  Grant 
and  Lee.  Mutual  admiration  was  fanned, 
and  the  bards  broke  out  with  their  rhapso- 
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dies.  WilliauL  Watson,  and  Alfred  Austin, 
the  new  poet  laureate,  were  answered  in 
America  by  Robert  Underwood  Johnson, 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  and  other  American 
poets  of  first  rank,  who  strove  to  express  the 
prevailing  aspiration  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  lor  a  closer  touch,  and  a 
more  cordial  fraternity. 

Among  these  expressions  of  poetic  enthu- 
■iiism  rising  into  the  realm  of  race  affinities 
uid  international  relations,  we  may  select 
the  following  sonnet  by  Walter  Malone,  as 
•  fitting  conclusion  to  this  brief  section  of 
the  historv  of  the  British  Empire. 


"  Benealh  the  arcUo  peaks  of  Eileot  BUoir ; 

ThrouEb  tropic  Isles  enirreathed  with  orange btoonwf 

Where  brown  Gibraltar  like  a  giant  looms  j 
Where  fumaccB  of  red  Sabara  glow ; 
lo  spicf  groves,  where  softest  breeses  blow ; 

Iq  tangled  Hindu  Jnngles'  deepest  glooms ; 

By  mammled  Pharaohs'  Immemortal  tombs, — 
The  Saxon  legions  conquer  every  fee. 

So  Alfred's  spear  and  Nelson's  sword  shall  be 
Gnards  for  the  flag  that  Washington  anfuried ; 

With  might  of  Cromwell,  LIdcoId,  Blake,  and  Lee 
*       Our  gauntlet  at  Invaders  shall  be  hurled ; 

Lords  of  the  land  and  emperors  ol  the  sea, 
The  eagle  and  the  IloD  face  the  world !  " 


INTERMEKT  OP  QLAJWTONE  IS  WE3THINITBB  ABBET. 
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HE  opening  of  the  year 
1889  showed  France 
afflicted  with  internal 
dissensions  of  a  char- 
acter so  turbulent  that 
the  downfall  of  the 
Republic  was  threat- 
ened. The  public  dis- 
content, made  furious  by  partisan  enmities, 
seemed  about  to  bear  General  Boulanger 
to  the  chief  power,  so  great  was  the  effect 
of  the  feebleness  of  solne  of  the  Republic*s 
leaders,  so  great  the  violence  of  others. 
The  sentiment  of  the  nation  was  signifi- 
cantly revealed  in  the  elections  in  Paris, 
when  the  Plebisc'.tary  candidate  received 
two  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  votes 
to  his  Badical  adversary's  one  hundred 
and  sixty-two  thousand.  The  result  of  the 
election  was  a  real  calamity  to  the  alarmed 
Government,  and  the  disastrous  situation 
was  intensified  by  the  scandalous  collapse 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Company,  and  the 
breakdown  of  important  speculative  efforts 
in  other  directions,  so  that  the  public  credit 
was  rudely  shaken,  and  the  sum  of  individual 
losses  was  enormous. 

Floquet's  Cabinet,  however,  attacked  the 
pretensions  of  Boulanger,  and  soon  an  order 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  turbulent  officer 
was  issued.  Greneral  Boulanger  refused  to 
put  the  matter  to  the  issue  of  a  trial,  and  fied 
incontinently  to  Belgium,  and  thence  to  Eng- 
land. Yet  the  premier  Floquet  failed  to  ob- 
tain the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  was 
defeated  on  an  issue  of  little  importance. 
Thereupon,  M.  Tirard  formed  a  Cabinet  of  a 
neutral  sort,  chiefly  to  preside  over  the  Ex- 
hibition. When  General  Boulanger  by  his 
flight  declared  the  weakness  of  his  cause,  the 
Departments  of  the  Interior  and  of  Justice 
dared  to  wage  war  against  him  and  his  aids, 
M.  Rochefort  and  M.  Dillon.  Ultimately 
^he    Senate   found    all    th<?    accused    men 


guilty,  and  sentenced  them,  in  their  absence^ 
to  deportation. 

Apart  from  the  distractions  of  political 
broils,  France  had  much  cause  for  rejoicing; 
above  all  else,  in  the  Exhibition.  This  opened 
in  May.  By  the  European  monarchies  it 
was  regarded  as  an  avowed  demonstration 
against  the  monarchical  system,  and  for  that 
reason  the  only  official  allies  of  importance 
in  the  French  effort  were  the  United  States 
and  Switzerland.  Nevertheless,  the  Exposi- 
tion was  a  splendid  success,  many  of  its 
features  winning  extraordinary  favor,  pre- 
eminently the  Eiffel  Tower,  although  this 
marvel  was  the  recipient  of  much  aBSthetio 
criticism.  The  Pjince  of  Wales  was  among 
the  visitors,  as  were  the  King  of  Greece,  the 
Shah,  and  many  other  notables.  The  total 
of  the  visitors  was  six  and  one-half  millions, 
and  of  this  number  fully  one-fourth  were 
from*  foreign  countries. 

In  the  September  appeal  to  the  constitu* 
encies,  the  Boulangists,  the  Bonapartists,  and 
the  Monarchists  allied  themselves  in  vain. 
The  internal  feuds  of  the  Republicans  were 
suppressed  for  the  time  being,  and  the  polls 
showed  plainly  that  France  had  had  enough 
of  turmoil  and  adventure.  The  Republicans 
in  the  new  Chamber  numbered  three  hun» 
dred  and  twenty-five,  while  all  the  Opposi- 
tion counted  only  two  hundred  and  forty-six, 
the  Boulangists  having  dwindled  to  forty- 
one.  The  improving  temper  of  the  day  waS 
displayed  in  the  first  act  of  the  Assembly, 
which  was  the  rejecting  of  a  proposal  to  re- 
vise  the  Constitution. 

In  foreign  matters,  France  was  more  tran- 
quil  than  at  home,  although  the  strained  re- 
lations with  Italy  continued.  As  to  Ger- 
many, there  was  no  real  deviation  from  the 
apparent  peace  policy. 

The  deaths  of  the  year  included  those  of 
General  Faidherbe,  who  distinguished  him- 
self  bv  his   victories   over  the  Germans  in 
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1870 and  1871;  AdmiralJaures;  M.Chevreul, 
the  centenarian  chemist;  M.  Scberer,  critic 
and  senator;  M.  Felix  Pyat,  the  politician; 
Dr.  Ricord,  the  Nestor  of  French  physicians; 
and  M,  Augier,  the  dramatist. 

The  new  year  saw  the  death  of  Bou- 
langism,  and  its  end  caused  a  division  in  tlie 
Plebiscitary  party,  caused  in  part,  too,  by 
the  publication  of  official  corruption  in  the 
various  departments.     Early  in  the  year  a 


Cardinal  Lavigerie,  to  the  effect  that  if  the 
Republicans  would  cease  their  severe  anti- 
clerical policy,  all  classes  in  the  country  could 
work  harmoniously  under  the  institutions  as 
they  then  were.  The  truth  of  this  was  wit- 
nessed by  the  success  of  M.  de  Freycinet's 
ministry,  which  followed  that  of  M,  Tirard, 
in  its  moderate  course.  The  financial  con- 
dition was,  however,  most  unsatisfactory, 
and  the  discussion  of  tariff  legislation  be- 
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fleeting  popularity  was  given  to  the  Mo- 
narchical party  by  the  imprisonment  of  the 
Comte  de  Paris's  son  and  heir;  hut  this  was 
more  than  offset  soon  afterward  by  the  evi- 
dences that  showed  Boulanger's  popularity 
to  have  been  won  chiefly  with  money  con- 
tributed by  the  Monarchists,  and  by  the 
public  statement,  injudiciously  made  by  the 
Comte  de  Paris,  that  he  regarded  as  proper 
any  means  to  weaken  the  Republic.  The 
effect  of  his  failure  to  deny  the  charges  of 
bribery  was  apparent  in  the  declaration  of 


came  as  important  as  it  was  in  the  United 
States. 

The  most  conspicuous  deaths  of  the  year 
were  those  of  Alphonse  Karr,  the  author; 
Octave  Fouillot,  the  romantic  writer;  Cha- 
trian,  Erckmann's  collaborator;  Gayarre,  the 
singei-;  and  Mademoiselle  Samary,  the  ac- 
tress. 

In  1891,  France  went 'wild  with  entha- 
siasm  over  a  Russian  friendship,  and  thereby 
the  rest  of  Europe  was  seriously  dismayed. 
The   French   fleet  was   sent  to   Cronstadt, 
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where    the    Ruesiaa    Government,    laying 
aside  its  prejudice  against  a  Republic,  re- 
ceived the  naval  ofGcera  vith  splendid  hospi- 
tality.    This  and    other  causes   seemed    to 
point  to  an  alliance,  both  offenuve  and  defen- 
fiive,  between  the  two  nations,  and  the  be- 
lief was  a  matter  of  rejoicing  to  the  whole 
French  people.     The   general 
confidence  was  hardly  lessened 
when  M,  de  Giers  went  out  of 
his  way  to  meet  the   Italian 
Prime  Minister  at  Monza.    In 
the  statDB  of  the  Chamber,  the 
Government's   policy  was  not 
without  a  strengthening  effect. 

In  the  meantime  the  suicide 
of  General  Boulanger,  on  bis 
mistress's  grave  near  Brussels, 
reduced  bis  faction  to  a  mem- 
ory merely,  and  the  Royalist 
party,  led  by  Count  d'Hans- 
Bonville,  suffered  also  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Clerical 
wing,  although  renewed  Radi- 
cal measures  against  the  clergy 
Boon  drove  the  Catholics  once 
more,  toward  the  close  of  the 
year,  to  favor  the  Monarchists. 
The  chief  excellence  of  the 
Government  was  displayed  by 
its  fimmess  in  defying  the 
mobs  that  threatened  with 
violence  to  prevent  the  per- 
formance of  Wagner's  Jiohen- 
grin,  and  in  the  restraint  of 
anarchistlo  terrorism  and  polit- 
ical conspiracies.  The  neces- 
sity for  firmness  was  well 
shown  at  the  May-day  celebra- 
tions, when  the  rioting  was 
only  checked  by  the  efforts 
of  the  troops,  and,  at  Fonrmies,  not  without 
bloodshed. 

In  the  military  department,  M,  de  Frey- 
cinet's  endeavors  won  for  him  admiration  at 
home  and  abroad.  Indeed,  the  condition  of 
the  eotmtry  was  better  than  before  for  some 
time.  Tiade  was  fairly  prosperous,  and 
while  the  financial  condition  was  distressful, 
the  panic  was  checked.    The  Radicals  were. 


however,  discontented,  and  waged  war 
against  M.  Conatans  for  his  prompt  energy 
against  the  mobs  and  his  removal  of  Marat's 
statue ;  and  once  or  twice  their  attempts 
nearly  succeeded  in  overturning  the  Min* 
istry.  It  was  certainly  for  their  concilia* 
tion    that    the    Archbishop    of    Aix    waa 
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censured  by  the  Government  for  his  attitude 
of  criticism  concerning  the  stopping  of 
pilgrimages  to  Rome.  The  Government 
issued  a  decree  against  such  pilgrimages,  in 
view  of  the  attacks  made  on  the  French 
pilgrims  by  the  Italian  populace,  who  be- 
lieved— rightly  or  wrongly — that  the  visitors 
had  insulted  the  tomb  of  Victor  Emmanael 
in  the  Pantheon. 
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The  chief  calamity  of  the  year  came  from 
the  deatnictive  floods  of  the  autumn.  Tlie 
number  and  importance  of  the  deaths  were 
much  beyond  those  of  any  other  in  recent 
years.  Former  President  Gr^vy;  the  Pre- 
tender, Prince  Napoleon,  commonly  known 
as  '*  Plonplon ; "  the  Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte, 
who  drew  a  pension  from  the  English  Civil 
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Iiist  for  ^lis  scientific  labors;  Bisliop  Freppel, 
the  Clerical  leader  in  the  Chamber;  liaron 
Haussnian,  the  arehittct  of  modern  Paris; 
Meisi^onler,  the  artist;  Theodore  do  Banville, 
the  ]K>et;  and  Dti  Boisyobey,  romancist,  were 
among  the  illiistcious  wlio  jiassi'd  away. 

DcKpite  the  fact  that  there  were  two 
changes  of  Government  in  IHlld,  the  greatest 
excitement  in  France  arose  over  the  anarc'h- 


ist    outrages    in  the  spring,   the    Charmanx 
strike  in  the  autumn,  and  the  Panama  scan- 
dal.    Freycinet's  Cabinet  fell  in  February,  aa 
the  result  of  the  Premier's  efforts  to  rid  him- 
self of  his  powerful  colleague,  M.  CoDBtaoa, 
who  aided  his  chief  by  engaging   in  a  dis- 
graceful scuffle  with  a  Boulangist   deputy, 
afterward  a  fugitive  from  the  Panama  inves- 
tigations,  but,   unfortunately 
for   Freycinet,  he    drew    that 
statesman  with  him  in  bis  falL 
The   new  Premier  was  H. 
Loubet,  a  man  of  no  particular 
political  renown,  but  known  as 
an  intimate  personal  friend  of 
President  Camot    His  admin- 
istration was,  however,  fairly 
successful  until  he  was  over- 
whelmed with  his  fellows  in 
the    Panama    storms.       The 
whole  world  was  horrified  by 
the  series  of  dynamite  outragea 
that  occurred  in   the   spring 
and  warned  Paris  of  the  secret 
poison  within  its  depths.    The 
authorities    promptly     used 
every  endeavor  to  intinoidate 
the  lawless  by  the  trial  and 
execution  of    Bavachol ;  but 
similar  crimes  were  committed 
in  the  autumn,  despite  all  the 
vigilance  of  the  police.     Yet 
the  real  danger  to  France  was 
in  the  political  corruption  that 
the  revelations   of   16&2   Iwd 
bare.     The  disclosures  in  con- 
nection with  the  Panama  mat- 
ter showed    the    fact  that  a 
group   of    senators,   deputies, 
and  ex-ministers    was  wholly 
dishonest,  and  worked  only  for 
tlicir  own  gain  at  whatever  cost  to  the  state. 
The  truth  was  so  revolting  that  a  vehement 
attack  on  Republican  institutions  resulted, 
and  the  general  yearning  toward  securing 
honesty  in  office  was.  signally  displayed  in 
the  selfttion    of  M.  Ribot   for  the  post  of 
Premier.     lie  had  been  Foreign  Minister  in 
the  last  two  Cabinets,  and  had  shown  able 
Dualities  in  that  position  ;  vastly  more,  in 
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view  of  the  shocking  disclosures,  he  had  been 
nnqaeetionably  honesL 

Iq  1892  occurred  two  deaths  that  were 
greatly  monmed, — those  of  Cardinal 
Idvigerie,  the  greatest  of  Prance's 
-contemporary  prelates,  and  Ernest 
lUnaii,  the  best  of  prose  writers  aod 
ibe  most  brilliant  of  critics  in  the  field 
••f  religious  history. 

Once  more,  in  1893,  the  Cabinet, 
«nder  Ribot,  was  reconstructed  in  order 
to  pui^e  it  of  the  Panama  corruption. 
Something  of  the  constant  political 
tannoil  in  France  may  be  understood 
by  the  fact  that  the  new  Cabinet  was 
the  twenty-eighth  in  less  tiian  twenty- 
three  years  of  the  Republic's  history. 
In  the  Senate,  in  March,  M.  Ferry  suc- 
ceeded M.  Le  Royer,  who  resigned 
Aft«r  eleven  years  of  office,  but  Ferry's 
-death,  soon  after,  gave  the  place  to  M. 
'Challemel-Lacour.  M,  Casimir-P^rier 
Stained  the  presidency  of  the  Chamber. 
The  new  ministry  f^ed  on  a  constitu- 
tional question,  and  a  Radical  Cabinet 
was  formed  under  M.  Dnpuy.  An  un- 
fortunate incident  in  the  election  was  a 
riot  at  Aigues  Mortea,  in  which  thirty 
Italians  were  killed.  When  the  newf 
reached  Italy,  there  was  rioting  directed 
against  French  residents  in  Rome,  and 


diplomatic  relations  between  the  conntries 
were  much  disturbed  in  consequence.  In 
the  outcome  of  the  affair  the  mayor  of 
Aigues  Mortes  and  the  prefect  of  Rome  wers 
both  suspended  from  office.  In  September 
there  was  a  strike  in  the  department  of  the 
North  in  which  the  miners  used  every  device, 
including  dynamite,  to  insure  success;  but, 
after  a  conflict  of  forty-six  ■Aa.ys,  the  com- 
panies triumphed.  A  pleasant  variation  in  the 
general  trouble  of  the  year  was  the  visit  of 
the  Russian  squadron  to  Toulon  in  October, 
and  the  fetes  that  greeted  the  foreign  officers. 
Every  courtesy,  within  the  power  of  the 
French  was  extended  to  their  guests.  The 
President  visited  the  vessels,  and  on  the  same 
day  the  Czar  visited  two  French  warships  at 
Copenhagen.  The  whole  affair  was  looked 
on  by  France,  and  indeed  Europe  generally, 
as  demonstrating  an  alliance  between  the  two 


The  temper  of  the  anarchists,  however. 
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was  not  improved  by  the  ffites,  as  was  shown 
ftt  tbe  opening  of  the  December  session, 
when  a  bomb  was  thrown  from  the  strangers' 
galleiy,  causing  wild  excitement,  and  injuring 
many  in  the  gallery,  including  its  thrower, 
who  was  taken  and  executed.  Naturally,  the 
legislative  body  multiplied  enactments  look- 
ing toward  a  suppression  of  such  dangers. 
External  affairs  were  more  satisfactory.  In 
the  course  of  the  year  the  French  managed 
an  ingenious  scries  of  intrigues  against  Siam, 
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and  by  these,  with  a  little  intimidation,  forced 
the  reluctant  King  to  cede  to  France  all 
rights  to  his  territoiy  lying  east  of  the  Me- 
kong River,  including  the  islands  in  the  river, 
and  to  pay  a  heavy  indemnity. 

The  most  conspicuous  death  of  the  year  was 
that  of  Marshal  McMahon,  ex-President  of 
the  ttepublic,  althoug).  the  whole  nation  felt 
the  loss  of  Taine,  the  author,  of  Jules  Ferry, 
and  of  Gounod,  the  composer. 

Curionaly  enough,  in  view  of  the  cordial 
relations  with  Russia,  the  Chamber,  in  IgO^ 


raised  the  tariff  on  Russian  imports  at  the 
same  time  that  Germany  was  reducing  it.     A 
fact  of  farmon*  importance,  however,  marked 
this  year;  for,  in  January,  the  Pope  openly 
revealed  his  resolve  to  support  the  Republic, 
abandoning  his  ancient  policy  of  working  for 
the  Royalist  cause.     Another  matter  of  reli- 
gions importance  was  the  declaration  of  the 
Chamber  supporting  the  Ministry  in  its  de- 
cision for  freedom  of  religious  worship  and 
observances.     The  mayor  of  St.  I>eni8  for- 
bade the  display  of  any  relig- 
ious emblem  in  funeral  proces- 
sions;   but    M.    Spuller,    the 
Minister  of    Public  Worship, 
annulled    the    mayor's   order, 
and  in  this  ruling  he  was  up- 
held.    Severe   measures  were 
taken  in  the  Legislature  against 
the  anarchist  disturbers;  but, 
in  spite  of  all  efforts,  an  ex- 
plosion occurred  near  the  St, 
lAzare    railway    station,    and- 
many  were  injured.     The  per- 
petrator was  caught  and  ex- 
ecuted, and  the  author  of  twc 
other  attempted  outrages  per- 
ished   in    the    premature    ex 
plosion    of   a    bomb    he   was 
carrying.      The   close    of    the 
year  was  marked  by  an  extra- 
ordinary   political     inversion ; 
M.    Casimir- Purler's   Ministry 
was  ousted  by  the  Radicals, 
and    M.    Dupuy    formed  one 
in  its   place.     Thereupon  M. 
Casimir-Pfirier    succeeded   M. 
Dupuy    as    President  of    the 
Chamber  of   Deputies.     An  incident  that 
attracted  much  attention  was  the  prosecutioii 
of  CapUin  Alfred  Dreyfus,   who    was  con- 
victed of  having  sold  State  documents  from 
the  war  office  to  Germany. 

The  calamity  of  1894  is  yet  to  be  recorded, 
a  calamity  that  plunged  France  in  profound 
grief  and  horrified  all  the  world.  This  waa 
the  assassination  of  President  Sadi-Camot. 
President  Carnot  paid  a  formalvisit  to  the  Ex- 
position Coloniale  at  Lyons,  and  June  24,  on 
Jiis  way  from  the  Bourse  de  Commerce,  where 
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lie  bad  attended  a  banquet,  to  the  theatM-, 
where  he  was  to  be  present  at  a  gala  perform- 
ance, he  was  Btabbed  \>j  a  workman,  Santo 
Caserio,  an  Italian  anarchist.  The  wounded 
PreHtdent  died  within  three  hours.  The 
whole  nation  was  frantic  with  rage  and  grief. 
In  Lyons,  on  the  nigfat  of  the  tragedy,  moba 
raged  in  the  Italian  quarter  of  the  city,  and 
for  a  time  it  was  feared  tliat  international 
enmities  might  culminate  as  a  result  of  the 
crime  of  Caserio.  M.  Casimir-Perier  buc- 
oeeded  to  the  Presidency,  Bnrdeau  taking  his 
place  as  President  of  the  Chamber.  The  f  a- 
neral  of  the  mnrdered  man  ooourred  July  1, 
in  Paris,  and  was  one  \>f  the  most  striking 
pageants,  of  modem  times. 

Another  remarkable  death  in  France  was 
that  of  M.  William  Henry  Waddington,  bom 
in  France,  but  the  son  of  English  parents. 
He  was  Prime  Minister  ander  President 
Gr6vy,  and  he  was  distinguished  as  being  the 
only  Englishman  who  ever,  held  that  office. 

Other  deaths  that  should  be  noticed  were 
those  of  Maillet,  the  sculptor;  Maxime  du 
Camp,  academician  and  author  of  the  History 
of  the  Paris  Commune;  Leoontede  Lisle,  aca- 
demician; the  Comte  de  Paris;  and  Vicomte 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  made  and  marred  by 
his  canal  schemes.  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
that,  in  the  last  days  of  this  man  of  energy, 
he  was  spared  the  shame  that  came  upon  his 
name.  It  was  so  contrived  that  no  whisper 
of  the  ruin  of  all  his  hopes,  and  the  Igno- 
miny attached  to  their  failure,  came  to  his  ears. 

In  the  following  year  the  Cabinet  of  M. 
Bourgeois  failed,  and  M.  liibot  succeeded  to 
the  prenuerahip  only  to  fail  in  his  turn  and  to 
be  succeeded  by  M,  Bourgeois.  Thisoccnrred 
under  the  Presidency  of  M.  Franjois  Felix 
Fanre,  who  was  elected  to  be  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive of  France  on  the  resignation  of  M. 
Casimir-Pfirier,  in  January.  Practically,  all 
of  the  sessions  were  occupied  with  the  inves- 
tigation of  scandals,  chiefly  the  Panama  and 
one  concerning  the  Southern  K^lway.  The 
only  event  of  wholesome  flavor  was  the  adop- 
tion of  plans  for  an  Exposition  in  1900,  and 
the  voting  of  a  flrst  appropriation.  Many 
measnreB  were  undertaken  against  the  anarch- 
ists; but  the  activities  of  the  police  did  not 


prevent  the  sending  of  a  bomb,  by  post,  to 
the  Baron  Alphonse  de  Rothschild,  and  its  ex- 
ploding disastrously  in  the  hands  of  hie  secre- 
tary, who  opened  the  evil  parcel. 

Among  the  famous  who  died  in  1895  were 
Canrobert,  last  of  the  marshals  of  France; 
Pasteur, the  bacteriologist;  Dumas  Fils,  nov- 
elist and  dramatist;  and  Bartholemy  Saint- 
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Hilaire,  the  statesman.  "  These  were  followed 
in  1898  by  M.  Floquet,  formerly  Premier; 
Paul  Verlaine,  the  genius  of  decadent  poets; 
Arsfene  Houssaye,  the  writer;  Jean  Baptiste 
L^n  Say,  the  statesman;  and  Jules  Simon, 
the  publicist.  In  this  last  year  the  most  Im- 
portant political  changes  were  the  election  of 
M.  Loubet  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  fall  of  the  Bourgeois  Ministry,  M. 
Meline  forming  the  new  Cabinet. 

The  anti-Semitic  movement  in  Europe 
manifested  itself  strongly  in  France  in  the 
first  months  of  1695.  The  real  philosophy 
of  this  phase  of  half-political  a^tation  in 
modem  tiroes  is  difficult  to  apprehend. 
Anti-Semitism,  like  the  melancholy  of 
Jacques,  is  a  compound  of  many  element* 
mixed  in  the  most  intricate  manner.     First 
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of  all,  it  is  a  race  antipathy  pure  and  eimple. 
Tbe  prejudice  of  the  Middle  Agee  has  flowed 
down  with  the  blood  of  mankind  and  mingled 
with  all  the  streams  of  modem  thought. 
The  races  of  the  West  dealt  cruelly  with  the 
•ons  of  Israel   for  several  centuries.    The 
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people  of  Jacob  became  a  survival  from  the 
persecutioD,  outrages,  hatreds,  and  oppres- 
sions of  centuries  of  time. 

It  is  in  this  light  that  the  peculiar  quali- 
ties of  the  Hebrew  people  are  to  be  inter- 
preted and  understood.  Their  ascendency 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
springs  from  a  germ  of  jwwer  which  has 
been  nurtured  by  the  very  rigors  to  which 


it  has  been  exposed.  Historical  prejudics 
against  the  Jews  has  for  a  long  time  broken 
out  periodically,  and  the  anti-Semitio  sgitfr 
tion  in  Russia  and  Austria,  and  finally  in 
France  in  the  year  1895,  was  only  the  last  in 
the  long  series  of  spasmodic  exhibitions  o( 
race  prejudice. 

But  there  have  been  other 
than  ethnic  causes  of  antipathy 
to  the,  Hebrews.  The  Jew  hai 
become  the  money  lender  par 
axcellence  of  the  civilized 
world.  Not  in  one  countiy 
only,  but  in  all  nations,  he  baa 
discovered  the  sovereignty  of 
gold,  and  has  availed  himself 
of  this  knowledge  to  an  extent 
which  is  but  dimly  understood, 
even  by  publicists  and  hist<^ 
rians.  Modem  civilization  haa ' 
taken  a  form  in  which  money 
is  power,  and  tlie  want  of 
money  is  weakness  and  snbser- 
viency.  It  is  this  fact  which 
has  given  the  Hebrew  his  su- 
premacy. He  is  a  man  of 
cities  and  of  bourses.  He  is  a 
man  who  knows  little  of  pro- 
duction, and  everything  of 
bonds.  He  is  not  only  a  finan- 
cier; he  is  a  merchait  alsa 
Merchandise  as  well  as  money 
is  power.  Slerchandise  is  the 
half-way  station  at  which  profit 
stops  its  trains  for  a  few  mo- 
ments on  their  way  from  the 
fields  and  forests  and  mines  of 
the  producers  to  the  bourses 
and  stock  exchanges  of  tbe 
commercial  centers. 

For  a  considerable  period 
of  time,  the  Hebrew  has  been  making  his  way 
to  the  seats  of  power  in  the  financial  world. 
He  has  now  arrived.  His  control  of  the 
money  supply  and  distribution  is  hardly  any 
longer  disputed  in  any  of  the  capitals  of 
Eur()pe  or  America.  The  ascendency  of  tho 
Jews  in  the  money  marts  of  the  world  was  for 
a  while  resisted  and  resented.  It  is  not  any 
longer  resisted — for  that  were  useless — but 
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H  is  resented  still.  And  this  is  the  secret  of 
the  modem  situation.  Since  the  imminent 
failure  of  the  Baring  Brothers  of  London  in 
1890,  there  has  not  been  a  single  financial 
institution  in  the  world  capable  of  disput- 
ing the  money  sovereignty  of  the  Israelites. 
This  is  true  not  only  in  London  and  Am- 
sterdam, but  in  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg,  Ber- 
lin, and  Paris;  it  is  true  also  in  every  com- 
mercial center  of  America. 

The  Hebrew  has  his  monarchy.  It  is  the 
kingdom  of  gold.  While  he  controls  that 
one  conmiodity  of  the  earth,  and  compels  all 
nations  to  measure  their  values  by  it,  he  will 
continue  to  be  what  he  is — the  emperor  of 
mankind.  In  that  event,  the  subjects  of  the 
emperor  will  continue  to  cry  out  against 
him,  as  they  did  in  1895.  At  that  time 
Paris,  as  much  as  Vienna,  rang  with  the 
**  Hep-hep  '*  cry  of  contempt  which  had  been 
raised  in  many  influential  parts  of  Europe 
against  the  Jews. 

In  the  next  place  we  may  note  the  logic 
of  this  great  movement.  It  may  be  said 
that  all  socialistic  Europe  and  America  has 
joined  in  the  crusade.  But  why  should 
socialism  array  itself  against  Hebraism  ? 
For  the  very  reason  already  indicated. 
Socialism  opposes  itself  to  the  monarchy 
of  money.  The  monarchy  of  money  is 
under  the  almost  absolute  dominion  of  the 
Jewish  race.  That  race  being  without  a 
country  of  its  own  and  being  diffused 
through  all  other  important  countries  of  the 
globe,  has  to  reign  (if  at  all)  by  peculiar 
agencies.  It  cannot  reign  territorially.  It 
cannot  reign  politically — except  by  indirec- 
tion. But  having  mastered  the  money  craft 
of  mankind,  the  Hebrew  can  reign  by  that. 

The  enterprise  of  making  money  to  be  the 
central  fact  in  every  civilized  society  of  the 
world  has  proved  successful.  The  success, 
however,  has  entailed  on  the  successful  the 
enmity  of  the  human  race  outside  of  Israel. 
Thus  in  the  year  referred  to,  the  rage  of  the 
Parisians  against  the  Jewish  race  burned  not 
A  little  because  Paris  is  at  heart  the  most 
socialistic  metropolis  in  the  world  and  be- 
cause the  money  lender  cannot  be  a  socialist. 
He  must  be  an  imperialist.     In  this  light  the 


whole  agitation  must  be  understood.  This 
fact  is  the  secret  of  the  otherwise  inexpli- 
cable animosity  which  the  French  people 
exhibited  in  the  case  of  Captain  Dreyfus. 

Captain  Alfred  Dreyfus,  a  Jewish  officer  in 
the  French  army,  was,  in  1894,  charged 
with  selling  secret  information  regarding 
the  army  to  the  representatives  of  foreign 
states,  particularly  to  the  secret  agents  of 
the  German  empire  and.  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.  The  charge  was  sufficiently  serious. 
The  prosecutors  and  persecutors  of  Dreyfus 
may  still  urge  this  in  justification,  that  the 
acts  charged  against  the  accused  were,  if 
justly  charged,  the  profoundest  and  most 
virulent  form  of  treason.  Captain  Dreyfus 
was  arrested,  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced 
to  transportation  for  life.  Against  him^ 
the  hatred  of  the  Parisians  was  kindled  to 
the  point  of  conflagration,  and  for  a  while, 
it  was  virtually  worth  the  life  of  any  French* 
man  to  speak  a  word  in  favpr  of  the  con- 
demned officer,  or  even  in  criticism  of  the 
process  by  which  his  conviction  had  been 
secured. 

Dreyfus  was  sent  to  Cayenne,  in  French 
Guiana,  and  the  report  went  abroad  that  ht 
was  confined  in  an  iron  cage  !  It  might  well  - 
seem  that  a  personal  incident  of  this  kind 
would  soon  pass  from  observation  and  re- 
mark; But  not  so.  The  conditions  were 
such  as  to  make  the  question  national  and 
historical.  For  many  years  the  French  army 
had  been  the  pride  of  the  nation.  To  that 
army  the  people  looked  as  the  ultimate 
weapon  with  which  to  avenge  themselves  on 
Germany.  The  idea  that  there  could  be 
treason  or  disloyalty  or  anything  less  than 
deathless  devotion  in  high  army  circles, 
seemed  to  the  Parisians  preposterous,  odious, 
damnable  !  What  therefore  should  they  do 
when  the  integrity  of  the  army  was  attacked 
or  assailed — ^what  but  effervesce  with  sheer 
rage  and  fury  ? 

For  a  while  the  incident  seemed  likely  to 
end  in  silence  ;  but  the  evidence  on  which 
Dreyfus  was  convicted  was  not  made  publia 
For  the  trial  was  secret  and  inquisitoriaL 
At  length  M.  Sheurer-Kestner,  vice  presi* 
dent  of  the  Senate,  a  man  of  probity  and 
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f^d  sense,  ventured  to  express  his  distriut 
sod  bis  condemnation  of  the  method  by 
which  Dreyfus  had  been  condemned.  About 
the  same  time,  n&melr  in  1895,  the  finger  of 
Buspicion  was  somehow  pointed  at  a  culprit 
other  than  Alfred  Dreyfus  as  the  treach- 
erous person  in   selling  the  secrets  of  the 


CAPTAIN  ALFRED  DREYFUS. 

Army.  This  other  was  Colonel  Esterhazy. 
But  the  imputation  was  hotly  resented  by 
the  enraged  powers  under  which  Dreyfus 
had  suffered.  Eiforts  were  made  to  suppress 
the  "  scandal " — as  the  whole  business  was  now 
designated — but  the  affair  would  not  down. 
For  more  than  two  years  the  broil  in 
French  society  kept  muttering  along  the  sur- 


face, now  submerged  for  a  moment,  and  agsio 
bubbling   up  in  the   journals  ontil,  in  the 
early  part  of  1898,  the  accusers  of  Ester- 
hazy  (who  were  the  friends  of  Dreyfus)  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  an  investigation  of  Colonel 
Esterfaazy's  conduct,  but   the  investigation 
was  held  secretly,  and  when  the  Colonel  was 
exculpated,    the   rage    broke 
oat  afresh.     The  scandal  rose 
higher,  and  the  administration 
became  involved.     At  times 
Uiere  were  symptoms  of  insur- 
rection and  revolution. 

At  this  juncture,  M.  femile 
Zola,  the  novelist,  brought  his 
wit  and  sarcasm  into  the  cause, 
and  taking  up  the  plea  of 
Scheurer-Kestner  drove  home 
against  the  government  by- 
publishing  an  attack  on  the 
whole  proceeding,  charging 
that  there  had  been  a  con- 
spiracy from  the  start.  Thia 
startling  communication,  pub- 
lished in  I^Aurore,  was  made 
in  an  open  letter  addressed  to 
H.  Felix  Faure,  President  of 
the  Republic.  In  the  diatribe 
Zola  attacked  in  particular 
General  Bilot,  Minister  of 
War,  whom  he  accused  of 
having  conspired  to  destroy 
Dreyfus  in  order  to  conceal 
the  rotten  condition  of  the 
French  army. 

On  the  publication   of  this 
charge,  the  uproar  broke  out 
Einew.    The  anti-Semitic  fea- 
tures of  the  controversy  ap- 
peared   in    full    force.      The 
leading  Hebrews  of  Paris  had 
to    be    protected  by  a  guard. 
Count  Esterhazy  was   visited  by  an  inter* 
viewer  of  the  press,  and  said  in  answer :  "  If 
Dreyfus  were  ever  to  set  foot  in  France 
again,  there  would  be  one  hundred  thousand 
corpses  of  Jews  on   the  soil.      If  Zola  ■■ 
acquitted,  there  will  be  a  revolution  in  Pans. 
The  people  will  put  me  at  their  head  m  a 
massacre  of  the  Jews." 
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Wliether  these  threatn  were  true  maj  not 
be  known,  but  at  any  rate  Emile  Zola  was 
arrested  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  excite- 
meot,  was  hastily  and  prejudicially  tried,  con- 
demned to  imprisonment  for  one  year,  and  the 
payment  of  a  fine  of  three  thousand  francs; 
hut  he  could  not  be  suppressed.  He  defended 
himself  with  great  audacity,  both  before  and 
after  his  condemnation.  In  defence  of  hia 
course,  and  in  explanation  of  the  circumstan- 
ces, he  said :  "I  had  to  act  as  I  have  done, 
otherwise  matters  might  have  been  allowed 
to  drop,  and  that  was  what,  as  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  innocence  of  Dreyfus,  I  could 
not  allow.  Later  on  people  will  say, '  The 
government  meant  to  grant  a  fresh  trial,  and 
there  was  no  need  for  Zola  to  be  so  violent.' 
That  is  what  Louis  XVL  said  when  the 
Revolution  broke  out— that  there  had  been 
DO  need  for  violence,  that  he  had  intended 
all  along  to  grant  them  the  liberties  they  de- 
sired. If  I  had  done  nothing,  people  would 
have  said,  'Now  the  affair  is  finished  ;  Ester- 
bazy  has  been  acquitted.  Let  us  say  nothing 
more  about  it.*  I  had  to  keep  the  agitation 
going,  because  nob6dy  with  any  sense  of 
justice  and  of  humanity  can  rest  until  this 
fearful  error  has  been  rectified.  As  to  the 
consequences  to  myself,  in  the  first  place, 
je  m'en  mojue,  and,  secondly,  they  cannot  be 
very  serious.  With  regard  to  the  criminal 
prosecution,  the  penalties  imposed  by  the 
law  are  not  very  heavy,  and  as  to  the  other 
suits  that  are  brought  against  me,  I  know 
that  it  is  not  the  wish  of  the  government  to 
drive  me  to  extremes.  From  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view  I  am  indifferent  to  consequen* 
ces,  and  supposing  that  an  attempt  to  ruin 
me  were  successful,  which  can  hardly  be,  I 
have  had  offers  of  support  from  numerous 
friends,  and  did  this  week  receive  such  an 
offer  from  a  correspondent  in  Switzerland.  I 
have  no  knowledge  and  no  care  what  effect 
my  act  will  have  on  the  sale  of  my  books.  I 
have  never  in  ray  books  sought  after  any 
thing  but  the  truth.  My  life  shall  be  as  my 
books,  an  ardent  quest  for  truth  and  for 
justice," 

The  agitation  produced  by  these  events 
was  so  great  that  by  the  sheer  stress  of  opinion 


the  Dreyfus  case  was  reopened.  The  princi- 
pal witness  against  him  had  in  the  meantime 
admitted  that  the  letters  which  he  had  pro* 
duced  incriminating  Captain  Dreyfus  wero 
forgeries,  and  as  if  to  attest  his  unspeakable 
offence  against  justice  and  truth,  be  had  com- 
mitted  suicide  1  The  tide  turned,  though  the 
whole  force  of  the  French  administration  was 
against  the  turning.  Zola  was  liberated  on 
bail,  and  the  Dreyfus  case  was  referred  for 
final  decision  to  the  Court  of  Cassation  so 
called,  which   is  the  Court  of  Appeiils  in 
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France.  The  beginning  of  the  year  1899  saw 
this  strange  and  momentous  cause  still  under 
consideration  by  the  court,  and  at  this  time^ 
as  if  to  stay  the  current  of  counter  opinion, 
the  announcement  was  made  that  the  favor> 
able  judgment  which  was  expected  for  Drey- 
fus would  have  to  be  the  result  of  unanimity 
on  the  part  of  the  judges,  such  being  the  rule 
of  the  tribunal  to  which  the  question  bad 
gone.  This  was  equivalent  to  saying  that 
the  last  hope  of  the  war  department  and  ita 
following  lay  in  preventing  the  entire  una- 
nimity of  the  judges ! 

France,  as  well  as  Great  Britain,  had  at 
this  period  the  premonitions  of  diificalty 
relative  to  her  boundary  in  South  America. 
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The  particular  question  wliieb  arose  in  lS9d 
was  the  determination  of  the  disputed 
line  between  French  Guiana  and  the  United 
States  of  Brazil.  This  was  the  epoch  in  which 
the  spirit  of  arbitration  prevailed  for  a  season 
among  the  leading  nations.  France  shared  the 
common  sentiment,  and  an  agi-eement  was 


EMILE  ZOLA. 

reached  hetween  M.  Hanotaux  and  the  Bra- 
Bilian  minister  of  foreign  affairs  to  refer  the 
disputed  question  to  arhitration.  In  the  in- 
terim pending  the  decision,  the  territorj' 
which  wag  claimed  by  hoth  countries  was 
placed  under  the  control  of  a  dual  commis- 
won  composed  of  representatives  equal  in 
number  from  the  two  powers  concerned  in 
the  dispute. 


Reference  has  been  made  to  the  opening- 
in  1895  of  the  Kiel  Canal  in  Genoanj,  with  th» 
accompanying  international  naval   pageant. 
The  construction  of  the  canal  had  been  un- 
dertaken and  completed  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  expediting  the  water  commerce  of 
Korthem  Europe,  and    for    practically  in- 
creasing the  strategic  power  of 
th^  navy  of  the  German  Em- 
pire.    France,  as  well  as  the 
other  leading  nations,  was  in- 
vited   to    participate    in     the 
ceremonies    of    the    occasion. 
Her  long  suppressed  animosity 
to   Germany   was   only  filmed 
over,  but  her   politeness  waa 
shown    in    the    acceptance    of 
the  invitation.    Her  admiral, 
however,  was  instructed  to  con- 
.  duct  his  fleet  of  ironclad  ships 
ae  Ostentatiously  as  possible  in 
the  naval  parade,  but  to  avoid 
everything  not  strictly  requir- 
ing him  to  participate  io   the 
festivities.      It  was  remarked 
also  that  the  entetOe  of  nations 
was  strongly  expressed  in  the 
fact  that  the  French  and  Rua- 
sian  fleets  sailed  together  iu  the 
pageant,  as  if  to  emphasize  the 
opinion  that  France  and  Rus- 
sia were  at  an  understanding 
in  international  affairs.     Nor 
will  the  reader  fail  to  observe 
over  all  the  event   that  thin 
veneering    of   hypocrisy-  and 
craft  which  characterizes  the 
outer    features    of    European 
policy.    The  smile  on  the  face 
of  modem  history  illy  cooceala 
the  snarl  in  the  heart. 
In  the  summer  of  1896,  the  principal  event 
which  agitated  the  French  was  the  war  is 
Madagascar.     Jnst  after  the  seizure  and  im- 
prisonment of  the  American  Consul-General 
Waller  for  alleged  participation  in  the  insnr> 
rection  of  the  Hovas  against  the  French  pro- 
tectorate, it  was  found  necessary  to  send  aa 
army  of  fifteen  thousand  men  to  Madagaa- 
car  in  order  to  reduce  the   Hovas  and  to 
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Jtrengthen  the  French  authority,  llie  expe- 
dition was  commanded  by  the  French  Gren- 
eral  DacheBne,  whose  force  vas  well  equipped 
and  provisioned,  but  was  illy  prepared  to  meet 
the  dreadful  conditions  of  climate  to  which 
tlie  army  wae  exposed. 

The  campaign  was  waged  from  the  coast 
Id  the  directioD  of  the  capital,  Antanaaarivo, 
where  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  held  her 
coarU  The  native  armjes  could  not,  in  a 
military  way,  resist  the  invaders,  but  diseases 


When  the  French  Chamber  of  Depnliei 
convened,  in  the  latter  part  of  1895,  the  Cab- 
inet, headed  by  M,  Ribot,  went  speedily  to 
pieces.  The  downfall  of  the  ministry  had 
been  expected,  but  the  manner  of  the  disgo* 
lutlon  was  not  foreseen,  A  certain  Senator 
Magnier  was  convicted  of  receiving  bribei 
for  his  influence  in  gaining  legislative  con- 
cessions to  a  railway.  The  Senator  was  > 
member  of  the  Center,  or  governing  party 
in   the  Chamber,     It  was  alleged  that  hia 
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broke  out  in  the  French  carop,  and  about  one 
half  of  the  whole  force  was  prostrated  with 
-deadly  fever  accompanied  with  a  wild  delir- 
rium  amoaating  to  insanity  among  the  suf- 
ferers. At  length,  however,  General  Du- 
chesne made  a  rush  on  the  capital,  captured 
the  place,  and  completely  re-establislmd  and 
extended  the  French  protectorate.  The 
news  of  his  success,  notwithstanding  the 
dreadful  disasters  which  had  att«nded  the 
expedition,  was  received  with  jubilee  in  Paris, 
.and  the  commander  and  many  of  the  subor- 
linateofficerBwere  honored  with  decorations. 


punishment  was  made  lighter  than  Jnstioe 
demanded,  as  a  means  of  procuring  silenw 
with  respect  to  other  members  of  the  admin- 
istration who  were  said  to  be  involved. 

The  contingency  led  to  a  union  of  the 
Right  and  the  Left  in  a  vote  against  tbegoT- 
emraent.  Thus  the  ministry  was  overthrown, 
and  M.  Bourgeois,  a  member  of  the  Tjeft, 
was  chosen  to  reconstruct  a  Cabinet.  The 
change  was  complete,  not  even  M.  Hanotanz, 
the  popular  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  re- 
taining his  portfolio.  The  sum  total  of  th« 
change  signified  the  gravitation  of  the  fpn- 
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eminent  somewhat  toward  the  Radical  party 
in  politics,  llie  recoDBt ruction  of  the  minis- 
try was  the  thirty-third  event  of  the  kind 
vhich  had  taken  place  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Republic,  twenty-six  years  pre- 
viously. 

Almost  as  soon 'as  the  new  ministry  was 
constituted,  the  policy  of  the  government 
was  announced  by  the  Premier,  who  declared 
S  program  of  procedure  including  a  thorough 
investigation  into  the  alleged  recent  corrup- 


and  industries  to  be  held  in  Paris  in  the  y^«t 
1900. 

The  Bourgeois  Cabinet,  however,  was  des- 
tined to  speedy  extinction.  Before  the  Im- 
ginning  of  summer,  1890,  the  administration 
passed  away,  and  the  government  was  recon- 
stituti-d,  having  >f.  Felix  Jules  Meline  at  the 
head.  -  It  was  noted  at  the  time  that  the  new 
Prime  Minister  was,  on  the  great  question 
of  the  legislative  protection  of  industries,  ex- 
actly in  accord  with  William  McKinley,  who 
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tion;  a  drsqualification  of  all  deputies  to 
Berve  as  directors  of  corporations  in  any 
manner  connected  with  the  administration; 
the  speedy  adoption  of  the  public  budget;  a 
reform  of  the  liquor  law;  a  tax  on  incomes; 
pensions  for  the  agpd;  subjection  of  the 
churches  to  the  general  laws  goveniing  asso- 
ciations; the  ostablishmeiit  of  a  colonial 
army,  and  impartiality  in  all  disputes  be- 
tween capital  and  labor.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  Chamber  under  the  new  govern- 
ment was  the  passage  of  a  resolution  provid- 
ing ^or  an  international   exhibition  of  arts 


at  that  time  became  the  candidate  of  the  Re- 
publican party  for  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States,  One  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  reformation  of  the  ministry 
was  the  Jeslre  to  return  to  his  office  M.  Gabriel 
Uauotaux,  who  had  so  ably  fulfilled  the  f uno- 
tioi:  for  foreign  affairs  in  the  Cabinet  of 
Ribot.  As  to  Ilanotaux,  his  popularity  de- 
pended largely  u]>on  the  current  opinion  that 
lie,  better  than  any  other,  could  promote  and 
maintain  the  Franco-Russian  combination 
against  Germany. 

One  of  the  incidents  of  French  tiistory  tn 
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tbeee  daja  waa  the  apparition  of  a  prince  in 
politirs.  Far  in  the  past,  over  the  ridge 
diriding  the  present  possibilities  from  the 
overgone  imposaibilitiea  of  history,  the  old 
Bouse  of  Bourbon  might  be  seen  peering 
inoo  the  arena  of  civilization.  Its  eyes  were 
▼ery  dim,  and  it«  head  bald.  By  close  scru- 
tiny  the  observer  using  his  field  glasses  might 
note  that  a  certain  representative  of  that 
bouse,  called  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  hav- 


a  candidate  for  an  election  under  universal 
suffrage.  The  reply  of  the  prince  was  ihe 
most  notable  thing  of  the  whole  proceeding, 
"If  you  think,"  said  be,  "that  the  French 
monarchy  was  constructed  in  the  past  and 
can  be  reconstructed  in  the  future  by  the  af- 
fectation of  inert  and  expectant  dignity 
standing  motionless  on  distant  shores  because 
of  the  greatness  of  its  traditions,  and  deem- 
ing itself  too  lofty  to  mix  with  men  and 


AMTANANABiro,  SIADAQASCAR-Madsoledh  of  FosMsa  Prims  Mikisteb  and  FAMitr. 

From  a  Fbolograpb. 


Ing  for  his  royal  tag  the  title  of  Philip  VII., 
was  trying  to  take  part  in  the  things  that 
are.  He  resolved  to  accept  the  Republic 
■nd  to  participate  in  the  proceedings.  Ac- 
cordingly, at  the  spring  elections  of  lBfl6,  he 
presented  himself  as  a  candidate  for  a  scat  in 
the  Assembly  of  France.  His  candidature 
and  campaign  were  made  for  a  rural  con- 
stituency. The  Le^timist  party  was  wholly 
scandalized  by  this  proceeding.  A  commit- 
tee of  the  Royalists  called  upon  their  rene- 
gade prince  and  objected  stoutly  to  his  being 


things,  we  are  nt)t  of  one  mind,  and  I  r 
the  judge  of  the  royal  dignity." 

In  the  summer  of  1896  occurred  the  vi^l 
of  the  Czar  Nicholas  to  the  western  powers. 
Into  no  other  country  did  he  enter  with  so 
much  eclat  as  into  France.  In  Germany 
and  England,  the  autocrat  was  received  with 
respect  and  deference.  The  Emperor  of 
Germany  accompanied  Nicholas  and  passed 
many  compliments  in  the  pbraseolotry  of  the 
Ca-sars.  The  British  Queen  received  and 
entertained  the  Czar  at  Balmoral,  whence  he  . 
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departed  for  hie  own  domlnions^on  tbe  3d  of 
October.  But  in  France,  the  Russian  Em- 
peror was  received  with  enthusiasm  and 
jubilee.  He  was  preceded  with  acclamation, 
attended  with  f^tes,  and  dismissed  with  the 
booming  of  great  guns. 

To  the  French  nation  the  coming  of  the 
Czar  had  great  significance.  It  implied  the 
etrengtheningof  the  Franco-Russian  alliance. 
The  event  served  also  as  the  easv  occasion  for 
the"Party  of  Revenge,"  long  nursing  its  ani- 
mosity against  the  Germans,  to  recede  in  a 
more  placable  mood  of  mind  from  the  atti- 
tude of  belligerency.     The  Czar  had  already 


FBUX  JULEB  U^LtNB. 

begun  to  pose  as  the  man  of  peace.  He 
wished  to  be  called  the  Prince  of  the  Peace 
of  Europe.  In  reality,  this  policy  was  most 
agreeable  to  France.  It  was  agreeable  to 
nearly  all  the  political  factions.  The  fact  of 
the  support  of  the  Czar  made  the  French 
Republic  strong  enough,  whenever  it  willed, 
to  kick  at  the  German  Empire,  but  was,  at 
th(t  same  time,  the  best  of  all  excuses  for 
kicking  at  that  power  no  longer.  After  the 
Csar's  visit,  the  cry  of  "revanche  "  was  less 
frequently  heard,  and  the  Republic  had 
greater  peace. 


It  could  but  be  noted  as  %  part  of  the  mg^ 
nificance  of  the  imperial  visit  that  it  brought 
together  the  farthest  extremes  of  political 
and  social  life.  The  French  people  and  tba 
Russians  stand  at  the  two  poles  of  mcdera 
civilization.  The  governments  of  the  two 
nations  also  are  antipodal.  The  one  as  a  r^ 
public — third  to  bear  that  name  since  the 
great  upheaval  of  1 789 — and  the  other  tlie 
grossest  autocracy  in  the  whole  circle  <rf 
modem  Europe,  would  seem  to  have  no  com- 
mon basis  of  sympathy  and  admiration;  but 
these  governments,  moved  by  the  double  im- 
pulses of  fear  and  ambition,  unite  in  a  league 
against  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  every 
one  of  which  lies  between  the  affiliated 
nations!  The  spectacle  is  not  without  ita 
lesson  to  the  student  of  human  affairs. 

The  French  Repabllc  after  surviving  foi 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century — a  longer 
life  than  that  of  any  other  government  whidl 
the  nation  had  possessed  since  the  great  revo- 
lutiou — became  to  publicists  and  stateranen 
a  theme  of  philosophical  consideration.' 
Comparisons  were  instituted  between  the 
Third  Republic  and  the  United  States.  Other 
comparisons  were  instituted  between  th« 
French  governmental  system  and  that  of 
Great  Britain.  It  might  be  noted  that  the 
French  system  is  the  most  popular  of  any; 
that  is,  it  answers  most  completely  to  the 
moviogs  of  the  public  purpose.  The  PreM- 
dent  of  the  Republic  is  constitutionally  the 
executive  force  which  the  French  Assembly 
employs  in  carrying  out  its  purpose.  Tlie 
President  does  not,  like  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  have  a  power  and  policy  in- 
dependent of  the  legislative  branch,  and 
frequently  contrary  thereto.  The  French 
chief  magistrate  neither  reigns  nor  governs; 


>  Going  back  over  French  hlstoiy  for  a  oeDttir)'  and  a 
quarter,  that  Is,  to  the  lelgn  of  Loni*  XV.,  0>e  Thiid  B» 
public  at  tbe  close  or  the  centnry  was  able  to  nurk  wltk 
pride  1(8  owTt  loDgevitr.  No  other  reign  Id  the  w)i<te 
period  reterred  to  bad  anrrived  as  long  as  the  exiatlns 
order.  The  Repnblio  bad  lived  ten  ;eara  lAnger  than 
tbe  reign  o(  LoqIs  XVI.;  alilBen  years  longer  tbatl  the 
reign  of  the  great  Na|>oteon;  tireotf-two  yeMS  longer 
than  the  Restoration;  nine  years  longer  than  theOrkana 
aMendeocy;  Dine  yeftra  longer  than  the  Second  Emptier 
Tbe  record  might  well  sufOce  as  an  argoment  by  wblek 
r^ublicantem  could  Instlty  itselt. 
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the  power  to  do  either  is  denied  him  hj  the 
ooQStitntioD. 

The  French  ministiy,  as  the  practical 
organ  of  the  adtniniHtration,  ia  so  constructed 
mm  to  respond  to  the  public  will  even  more 
freely  and  speedily  than  does  the  British 
ministrj'  to  the  opinion  of  the 
peopla  This  faot  was  illns* 
trated  in  the  closing  years  of 
the  century  in  which  the 
Republican  cabinet  was  fre- 
quently reconstructed.  By  the 
middle  of  1897,  the  govern- 
ment reached  the  thirty 
seventh  cabinet  which  had 
been  in  power  since  the  insti- 
tntion  of  the  Republic  in  1871. 
This  made  the  average  life  of 
•  French  ministry  to  be 
scarcely  more  than  eight 
months  in  duration.  The  same 
period  showed  that  for  the 
past  twenty-eight  years  the 
British  ministry  had  had  an 
average  of  more  than  three 
years'  duration.  It  might  be 
oi^d  that  on  the  score  of 
stability  the  comparison  was 
most  favorable  to  Great 
Britain ;  but  against  this  view 
H  might  be  justly  claimed 
that  Uie  better  government, 
and  in  the  long  run  the  more 
stable,  is  that  which  responds 
to  every  perturbation  in  pub- 
lio  opinion,  swaying  in  this 
direction  or  in  that  as  do  the 
planetary  worlds  when  they 
are  affected  by  extraneous 
influences,  but  nevertheless 
preserving  forever  the  beauty 
and  stability  of  the  system. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  1897,  occurred  in  Paris 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  distressing 
calamities  of  recent  times.  In  preparing  the 
Exposition  buildings  and  grounds  for  the 
great  celebration  of  1889,  the  authorities  had 
constructed  a  certain  annex  to  one  of  the 
principal  structures,  intending  thereby  to 
BltiBtrate  or  reproduce  in  a  wooden  building 


a  fragment  of  the  old  Paris  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  In  this  annex,  at  the  date  referred  to 
above,  a  fashionable  bazaar  was  held  to  pro- 
mote some  of  the  religious  charities  of  the 
metropolis.  Among  the  managers  and 
patrons  of  the  enterprise  were  many  of  the 


DUKE  OF  ORLEANS,  CALLED  PHILIP  VIL 

uiost  emiment  ladies  of  Paris,  some  of  whom 
were  repretientatives  of  the  old  aristocratic 
families,  and  as  such  had  a  pecnliar  pride  in 
the  edifice  where  the  fair  was  held.  On  the 
day  mentioned  aboie,  when  the  building  was 
well  filled  with  people,  one  of  tlie  lamps  ex- 
ploded, scattering  tlie  combustibles  and 
giving  rise  instantly  to  a  conflagration.    The 
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people  attempted  to  fly,  but  were  trampled 
down,  and  the  flames  spread  more  rapidly 
thui  the  hatnan  mass  oould  make  its  exit. 
The  greater  number  of  those  present  were 
women,  and  their  shrieks  mingled  with  the 
roaring  of  the  flames.  More  than  a  hundred 
persons  were  burned  to  death  outright,  and 
great  numbers  of  others  died  from  their 
injuries.  Among  those  who  lost  their  lives 
was  the  Duchess  D'AJen^on,  sister  of   the 


the  King  of  Italy,  though  the  explo- 
sion  produced  no  disastrous  results.  The 
fanatic  who  did  the  deed  was  immo- 
diately  arrested,  sentenced,  and  punished. 
On  the  13th  of  June,  a  similar  attempt  wai 
made  to  assassinate  President  Faure,  of 
France.  The  affair,  however,  was  bungled 
by  the  maniac  who  undertook  it,  and  bat 
little  notice  was  taken  of  the  intended  crime. 
It  bad  now  become  the  settled  policy  of  the 


INDUSTRIAL  PALACE  IN  PABIS  (WHERE  THE  BODIES  UF  THE  EIRE  VICTIMS  WBRE  LAID). 


Empress  of  Austria.  Numbers  perished  who 
had  a  strain  of  the  old  noble  blood  of  pre- 
fevolulionary  France.  'Several  distinguished 
men  also  met  their  doom  in  the  flames. 

In  the  early  part  qf  1887,  the  distiirbing 
elements  in  the  civil  society  of  Europe  be- 
came especially  active  and  aggressive.  The 
socialists  made  gains  and  produced  consider- 
able agitation  in  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  Anarchism  showed  its  force  in 
both  France  and  Italy.  In  May  of  this 
rear,    an    anarchist   bomb  was   thrown  at 


hereditary  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  protect 
themselves  with  guards  against  the  danget 
of  assassination,  but  such  methods  wera 
hardly  applicable  to  the  goings  and  comings 
of  the  President  of  France,  who,  like  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  must  have 
and  retain  as  his  bodyguard  the  people  as  a 
whole,  ready  to  strike  in  his  defence. 

As  might  be  expected,  President  Faure  re- 
turned the  visit  of  the  Czar.  This  he  did  In 
September  of  1897.  Tiie  cordiality  between 
the  Republic  and  the  great  Slavic  empire 
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was  emphasized  by  the  event  and  much  re- 
marked among  the  nations.  The  President 
of  the  former  went  to  Russia  on  the  French 
man-of-war  PothuaUy  and  the  Czar  received 
his  guest  on  board  the  vessel  at  Kronstadt. 
There  a  banquet  was  given  as  if  to  accent 
the  cordial  feeling  of  the  two  rulers,  and 
they  then  visited  the  capital  in  company. 
It  was  at  this  feast  on  board  the  Pothuau 
that  the  Czar  openly  proposed  as  his  toast  in 
French  this  sentiment :  Nos  deux  nations 
amies  et  alliees,  (Our  two  nations — friends 
and  allies!) 

It  was  in  the  afterpart  of  1897  and  the 
first  months  of  1898  that  France  by  a  freak 
of  inapt  enterprise  gave  offence  to  Great 
Britain  in  East  Africa.  The  Anglo-French 
boundary  commission,  which  had  worked  out 
satisfactorily  the  long  international  line  in 
West  Africa,  came  at  last  to  the  eastern  ex- 
treme and  next  to  Abyssinia  in  Fashoda. 
The  French  engineers,  as  the  sequel  showed, 
undertook  to  reach  out  somewhat  into  a 
region  which  Great  Britain  wished  to  reserve 
in  the  interest  of  her  Rhodesian  Cape-and- 
Cairo  Railway.  Out  of  this  arose  the  so- 
called  "Fashoda  incident,"  of  which  an 
account  has  already  been  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter.' 

A  study  of  the  condition  oj  France  at  the 
dose  of  the  century  revealed  one  fact  of  evil 
omen,  and  that  was  the  relatively  small  in- 
crease in  the  population.  The  statistics  dur- 
ing five  years,  from  1893  to  1898,  showed  a 
total  increment  of  only  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand  French-born  people. 
During  the  same  period  there  had  been  an 
increment  of  three  million  Germans.  The 
rate  of  increase  in  Russia  was  still  greater. 
It  was  found  that  even  Italy  was  distinctly 
•head  of  France  in  the  native  increase  of  her 
people.  The  calculations  showed  further 
that  at  the  current  rate  of  augmentation  the 
population  of  Russia  would  be  doubled  in 
forty-five  years;  that  of  Germany  in  about 
sixty-five  years;  that  of  Austria-Hungary  in 
•eventy  years;  that  of  England  in  eighty 
years;  that  of  Italy  in  one  hundred  and  ten 


«  See  pages  191-193, 198. 


years;  while  that  of  France  would  require 
eight  hundred  and  sixty  years  before  it 
would  be  multiplied  by  two!  ' 

This  showing  might,  from  one  point  of 
view,  well  alarm  a  French  patriot.  Rela- 
tively, that  power  which  in  the  eighteenth 
century  vaunted  itself  as  the  grand  nation 
was  clearly  receding.  There  were,  however, 
some  philosophical  grounds  for  looking  at 
the  facts  with  different  and  more  hopeful 
sentiments.  A  gre^u  increase  of  population 
in  an  old  and  well-established  country  must 
needs  imply  a  corresponding  increase  of  ter- 
ritory. What  will  the  rapidly  increasing 
nations  do  with  their  doubling  masses  'of 
inhabitants  ?  Will  they  become  China  ?  Or 
will  they  attempt,  like  Great  Britain,  to  find 
a  vent  in  conquered  islands  and  continents  ? 
The  latter  method  might  suflice  if  the  earth 
were  as  large  as  Jupiter,  but  with  its  present 
limitations^  the  rapidly  growing  nations 
must^  presently  come  to  blows  and  unending 
aggressions  in  order  to  wrest  from  each  other 
the  territory  needed  for  expansion. 

In  America  this  problem  is  not  yet  vital. 
The  vast  uninhabited  area  possessed  by  our 
Republic  may  well  suffice  for  centuries  to 
come.  We  have  only  to  reflect  that  in  many 
of  our  American  States  not  one  acre  in  five 
of  .the  arable  lands  has  ever  been  turned  with 
a  plow,  in  order  to  discern  our  vast  capacity 
for  a  future  population.  But  in  Europe  it 
is  not  so.  France,  foi  example,  has  in  hei 
original  territory  only  a  small  part  of  unoc- 
cupied and  uncultivated  grounds.  The  cor- 
relation between  her  population  and  her  do- 
main may  be  regarded  as  fixed,  and  the  small 
increment  of  population  may  therefore  be  a 
blessing  in  disguise.  The  low  rate  of  increase 
also  removes  the  necessity  for  French  immi- 
gration to  other  countries.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  in  part,  that  there  are  abroad  among 


>  According  to  current  statistics,  France  in  the 
seventeenth  century  had  38  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate 
civilized  population  of  Europe.  In  1789,  this  relative 
preponderance  among  the  great  powers  had  sunlc  to  27 
per  cent.  At  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  there 
was  a  still  further  reduction  to  about  20  per  cent,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  estimate 
stands  at  13  per  cent. — just  about  one-third  relatively  of 
the  rank  held  by  the  country  two  hundred  years  ago. 
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the  DationB  fewer  FreDcb  stragglers  than 
may  be  counted  from  the  overplus  of  any 
other  of  the  leading  nations.  Why  should 
Dot  stability,  equanimity,  and  happiness  flow 
from  this  condition  rather  than  from  that 
oat  of  which  the  turbid  waters  of  a  swollen 
popalation  are  ever  pouring? 

On  the  8th  of  May,  1868,  the  general  elec- 
UoDB  were   held    in  France   with  a   result 


ciary.  But  the  French  decided  that,  on  t/te 
whole,  the  Government  should  be  held  in  its 
present  course.  In  the  election  of  members 
to  the  new  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  Center, 
or  moderate  group  of  representatives,  wag 
strongly  reinforced.  The  increment  was 
gained  from  both  the  Left  and  the  Right, 
On  the  Left,  the  strength  of  the  Radicals 
was   reduced,    and   on    the    Right,  the   mo- 


THE  B0DB8E  OP  PARIS, 


highly  favorable  to  the  moderate  Republio- 
•Ds.  The  vote  of  the  people  was  an  en- 
dorsement  of  the  administration  of  President 
Faure  and  of  hia  two  principal  ministers. 
MM.  Meline  and  Hanotaux.  It  had  been 
feared  by  the  Government,  and  anticipated 
abroad,  that  the  result  might  be  adverse  to  the 
existing  order.  There  were  grounds  for  siich 
apprehension.  The  Dreyfus-Zola  affair  had 
borne  hard  on  the  dominant  party.  It  had 
borne  on  the  administration,  on  the  depart- 
ment of  war,  and  in  particular  on  the  judi- 


narchical  faction  was  weakened.  It  a))peared 
that  the  hubbub  relative  to  Dreyfus  and 
Zola  had  not  after  all  seriously  affected  the 
public  opinion  of  France. 

The  situation  in  Paris,  Jn  the  eariy  part  of 
1898,  brought  to  light  a  condition  of  affairs 
which  gave  rise  to  some  re[>roach  on  the 
score  of  the  poverty  and  want  prevailing  in 
certain  quarters  of  the  city.  For  a  long  time 
France  has  been  conspicuous  among  the  na- 
tions because  of  the  modest  plenty  enjoyed 
by  the  mass  of  the   people.     While  other 
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nations  have  been  suffering  from  vagrancy 
and  beggary,  France  has  been  virtually 
exempt  from  these  afflictions.  Kor  are  the 
reasons  for  this  peculiar  happiness  of  the 
country  far  to  seek.  France  has  been  for 
centuries  pre-eminently  a  country  of  produc- 
tion rather  than  of  commercial  activity. 
Her  population  has  been  distributed  on  small 
estates.  The  means  of  subsistence  have 
been  in  like  manner  distributed.  There  has 
been  but  little  waste,  and  only  a  few  ex- 
amples of  engorged  luxury. 

Gradually,  and  in  more  recent  years,  the 
commercial  spirit  is  gaining  the  ascendency. 
Paris  has  become,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a 
commercial  metropolis.  Trade  has  every- 
where encroached  on  the  producing  indus- 
tries. Pauperism  is  a  disease  of  commercial- 
ism; it  is  a  fungus  that  flourishes  on  the 
swollen  trunk  of  the  commercial  life.  France, 
from  having  been  little  infected  with  this 
disease,  got  the  common  poison  near  thle 
close  of  the  century,  and  the  year  1898 
witnessed  actual  starvation  and  the  other 
horrors  accompanying  general  want. 

At  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  attention  of  historians  and  reviewers 
was  turned  with  peculiar  interest  to  France, 
to  the  Third  Republic,  to  the  French  people, 
to  questions  affecting  the  destiny  of  that 
brilliant  and  conspicuous  nation.  Many 
articles  were  published  in  the  magazines  of 
Europe  and  America  devoted  to  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  great  questions  here 
stated.  Ever  since  the  Franco-Prussian  war, 
for  example,  the  expectation  had  been  rife 
that  France  would  seek  opportunity  at  length 
to  punish  her  enemy  and  regain  her  lost  ter- 
ritory. The  wound  inflicted  upon  her  in 
1870  rankled,  and. she  was  thought  to  be 
only  awaiting  her  opportunity. 

This  situation  of  affairs  led  to  many  in- 
quiries respecting  the  strength  and  stability 
of  France  with  regard  to  resources  and  insti- 
tutions. It  had  been  noted,  for  example, 
that  an  old  political  vice,  belonging  to  the 
ancient  regime,  still  existed  in  the  feebleness 
of  the  local  communities  in  the  Republic,  and 
the  predominance  of  the  central  fact — Paris, 
rhe  capillary  force  of  French   society  was 


not  so  strong  as  that  which  keeps  warm  and 
vital  the  extremities  in  every  Teutonio 
nation.  Financially  considered,  France  wat 
seen  at.  this  time  to  h^ve  her  burdens  and 
her  limitations.  Her  war  debt — ^that  is,  the 
whole  public  debt,  of  which  the  essential 
part  was  military — ^amounted  to  $5,200,000,- 
000.  .  To  add  to  this  would  be  to  crush  PelioB 
under  Ossa.  Already  the  annual  expenditure 
was  as  high  as  the  state  could  bear;  every 
year  the  treasury  had  to  set  aside  $250,000/ 
000  for  interest  on  the  debt,  which  repre* 
sented  the  capital  lost  and  wasted  in  war. 

Besides  all  this,  the  aggregate  wealth  of 
France  was  not  by  any  means  relativelj 
so  great  as  it  had  been  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Statistical  calculations  made  near 
the  end  of  our  period  showed  an  aggregate 
of  accumulated  wealth  for  all  Europe  of 
about  $200,000,000,000.  Of  this  sum  aboat 
nine-tenths  were  set  down  as  belonging  to 
the  six  great  powers;  the  remaining  tenth,  to 
the  minor  states.  Of  the  great  powers,  the 
accumulated  wealth  of  Great  Britain,  head* 
ing  the  list,  was  placed  at  $50,000,000,000; 
that  of  France,  at  $40,000,000,000;  that  of 
Germany,  at  $34,000,000,000;  that  of  Russia^ 
at  $27,500,000,000;  that  of  Austria,  at 
$20,000,000,000;  and  that  of  Italy,  at  $12,* 
000,000,000.  Of  all  these  states,  however, 
France  was  most  dreadfully  handicapped 
with  incumbrances  and  other  financial  limita* 
tions.  In  1898,  M.  de  Foville,  the  leading 
Trench  authority  on  statistics,  made  a  publi* 
cation  of  estimates,  in  which  he  revealed  to 
his  countrymen  the  startling  fact  that  the 
annual  budget  of  national  expenditure  waa 
equal  to  one-fortieth  of  the  whole  national 
wealth  !  He  also  showed  that  the  Franco- 
Grerman  war  and  the  Commune,  which  waa 
its  aftermath,  had  consumed  about  one-tenth 
of  the  whole  resources  of  the  nation. 

The  existing  political  order  in  France  re- 
ceived a  severe  shock  in  February  of  1899. 
On  the  16th  of  that  month,  President  F61ix 
.  Faure  died  suddenly  from  an  attack  of  apo- 
plexy. His  tenn  of  service,  which  had  begum 
on  the  17th  of  January,  1895,  was  thus  sud- 
denly ended  by  unanticipated  death.  The 
President  had  been  in  his  usual  health.     He 
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had  jast  passed  his  fifty-eighth  birthday,  and 
in  both  his  personal  and  public  affairs  was 
■ailing  through  smooth  and  auspicious  seas. 
He  had,  during  the  day  preceding  his  death, 
made  preparations  to  attend  a  public  recep- 


£MtLE  LOUBET, 

lion  and  ball.  In  the  evening,  only  a  short 
time  before  the  hour  set  fur  his  departure 
from  the  presidential  residence,  he  made  a 
■ocial  call  having  some  connection  with  the 


public  event,  and  while  on  this  visit  be  vat 
suddenly  and  fatally  prostrated. 

On  the  whole,  the  administration  of  Faan 
had  been  highly  saccessfuL  He  was  Dot 
strictly  a  party  official,  but  was  in  a  true 
sense  the  representative  head  of  the  Frencli 
Republic  He  had  grown  in  reputation  dur- 
ing his  whole  term  of  service,  and  was  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  more  than  ever  before,  a 
historical  person  aga 

The  French  Constitution  provides  in  case 
of  the  death  or  resignation  of  a  President 
that  a  new  executive  shall  be  immediately 
chosen.  In  accordance  with  this  provision, 
an  election  was  held  by  the  Assembly,  on  the 
18th  of  February,  and  M.  Emile  Loubet, 
President  of  the  Senate,  was  elected  to  suc- 
ceed M.  Faure  in  the  presidency  of  the  R^ 
public  The  disturbances  oonnected  with 
this  event  were  insignificant,  though  there 
were  in  the  press  of  Europe  and  America  the 
usual  outgivings  of  intended  revolution  by 
both  the  Radical  Republicans  of  France  and 
the  Bonapartist  faction.  Within  a  few  daya 
after  the  death  of  Faure,  the  political  ele* 
ments  settled  to  a  calm,  and  the  spring 
months  found  the  Republic  entering  its  twen< 
ty-ninth  year  of  duration  in  undisturbed 
peace  and  good  promise 


Chapter   CLXIII.— Germany. 


ERMAKY,    like    France, 
was     inclined     toward 
practical    friendliness 
during    1S89,    and    for 
that  reason   refused  to 
encourage  the  polemics 
of    the    French    press 
against  the  Government 
at  the  time  of  the  Boulangtst  uproar.     Ei<pe- 
cially,  Germany  was  dcteiinined  in  this  policy 
because  of  its  preference  for  the  continuance 
of  the  French  Repiiblic,     The  chief  outbreak 
oftheyearfollowedan  unwarranted  rumor  to 
the  effect  that  the  Italian  king  was  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  Strasburg  review  with  the  Em- 
peror.    The  French  newspapers  broke  their 


restraint  on  this  occasion,  and  the  German 
replied;  but  the  affair  was  in  no  wise  seriona 

As  to  the  German  policy  toward  Russia,  all 
the  evidence  showed  that  it  was  decidedly 
friendly.  At  one  time  the  attack  upon  Sir 
Robert  Morier,  which  was  attributed  to 
Count  Herbert  Bismarck,  threatened  to  in- 
volve England  and  Germany  in  a  quarrel; 
but  the  difficulty  ended  when  Bismarck 
spoke  with  great  cordiality  of  Great  Britain 
in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Reichstag. 
l^cre  was,  in  addition,  a  slight  diplomatia 
imbroglio  with  Switzerland  concerning  the 
expulsion  of  the  police  agent,  Wohlgemnth. 
that,  in  the  end,  was  amicably  arranged. 

Of  more  lasting  importance  was  the  Bingo- 
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lar  sotivity  of  the  yoang  Emperor,  wberewith 
^e  made  his  personality  impresBive  at  home 
and  abroad.     HU  reBtlesBness  was  markedly 
displayed  in  the  matter  of  the  interchange  of 
hospitalities.    In  ike  sommer,  he  viaited  the 
Qaeen  of  England,  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
and  the  kings  of  Italy,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark,  and  finally  tlie  Czar.    In 
the  antumn,  he  went  first  to 
Italy,  and  thence  to   Greece, 
where  he  waa  present  at  the 
marriage    of    hie    BiBter,    the 
Princess  Sophia,  to  the  Duke 
of  Sparta,  the  heir  to  the  throne 
of  Greece.    Afterward  he  went 
to    Constantinople,  -  and    was 
there  entertained  by  the  Sultan.  , 

Little  else  in  German  affairs 
«t  this  time  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion.  The  labor  question  was, 
as  it  was  in  England,  accented 
with  frequent  strikes,  especially 
among  the  miners,  and  with  a 
warning  appearance  of  organ- 
ued  Socialism.  In  another 
direction,  the  happening  of 
most  importance  was  the 
OQwarranted  assnmption  of 
aathority  in  Samoa,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  spring.  The 
United  States  uttered  a  strong 
protest  against  the  German 
-high-handedness,  and  the 
trouble  was  brought  to  an  end 
at  a  conference  in  Berlin, 
where  an  agreement  was  made 
to  the  effect  that  the  rights  of 
all  parties  interested  in  the 
islands  shonid  be  properly  pro- 
tected, and  that  King  Malietoa, 
the  chief  whom  the  German  authorities  had 
arrested  and  deported,  shonid  be  retortied  to 
his  island. 

The  Queen  Dowager  of  Bavaria  died  in 
1880.  Another  death  of  international  inter- 
-«8t  was  that  of  Dr.  Karl  Peters,  the  leader 
of  an  African  exploring  expedition. 

The  year  1890  was  destined  to  witness  an 
flvent  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Germany, 
if  not  to  all  Europe — the  separation  between 


the  Emperor  and  the  venerable  Chancellor, 
Bismarck.  For  some  time  the  friction  be- 
tween the  two  had  been  growing.  Their 
views  were  not  the  same  as  to  the  army  or  aa 
to  the  labor  question.  The  Emperor  wished 
to  combine  monarchical  traditions  with  the 
most  advanced  views;  Bismarck  distrasted 


OODKT  GEOKO  LEO  VOIf  CAPRIVL 

the  one  and  the  other.  The  appointment  of 
Emin  Pasha  as  Governor- General  in  Africa 
was  much  opposed  by  Bismarck,  and  in  many 
other  matters  the  Emperor  insisted  on  a 
course  offensive  to  the  sentiments  or  judf^ 
ments  of  the  Chancellor.  Moreover,  the 
Government  party's  defeat  in  the  elections 
made  a  change  necessary.  On  March  18, 
Bismarck  resigned,  and  his  resignation  waa 
accepted,  he  receiving  the  rank  of  Field 
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Marshal  and  declining  a  dukedom.     General 
Georg  Leo  von  Caprivi  succeeded  him. 

In  the  year  following,  Germany  displayed 
a  new  energy  in  the  direction  of  colonial  do- 
minion, under  the  allied  desires  of  the  Em- 
peror aad  Chi^ncellor  von  Caprivi,  which 
found  its  chief  expression  in  the  obtaining  of 
Helgoland  from  Great  Britain,  and  in  the 
extension  of  the  German  sphere  of  influence 
in  Africa. 

In  home  politics,  the  National  Liberals  and 
their  Conservative  allies  were  beaten  in  the 
general  elections  to  the  Reichstag,  while  the 
Radicals  and  Social  Democrats  increased  in 
power,  as  did  the  Clerical  Center.  The  ma- 
jority sentiment  of  the  electors  found  its  ex- 
pressioii  in  the  dropping  of  the  anti-socialistic 
laws.  These  changes  in  the  political  temper 
were  most  significant,  viewed  in  connection 
with  the  increase  in  the  efforts  of  organized 
labor  in  behalf  of  definite  socialist  legislation. 

The  untranquil  spirit  of  the  Emperor  again 
displayed  itself  in  the  number  of  his  domes- 
tic trips — ^a  visit  to  the  Queen,  his  grand- 
mother, at  Osborne,  and  to  the  Czar  at  Narva, 
besides  a  meeting  with  the  Austrian  Emperor 
in  Silesia,  another  with  the  Queen  Regent  of 
Holland  at  the  Hague,  and  still  another  with 
the  King  of  Saxony  in  Bavaria.  The  Emperor 
continued  his  extravagant  activities,  and  got 
the  niokname  of  Der  Rem  Kaiser. 

Scientific  and  unscientific  persons  alike 
were  aroused  to  keen  interest  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  Dr.  Robert  Koch's  discovery 
—a  lymph  whereby  consumption  might  be 
alleviated  or  cured.  The  experiments  were 
received  with  extraordinary  favor  at  first,  but 
the  sum  of  results  was  disappointing. 

Two  religious  parties  suffered  severe  loss 
by  death  in  1890,  mourning  the  decease  of 
Dr.  Dollinger,  eminent  for  piety  as  well  as 
for  scholarship,  and  of  Professor  Delitzsch,  of 
similar  renowp.  The  royal  caste  lost  the  old 
Empress  Augusta,  wife  of  Wilhelra  I. 

The  general  satisfaction  with  the  policy  of 
Caprivi  was  recognized  by  his  elevation  to 
the  rank  of  count,  in  1891.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  breach  between  the  Emperor  and 
Bismarck  was  hopelessly  widened  by  the 
'ormer  Chancellor's  freely  published  criti- 


cisms on  the  imperial  policy,  and  by  the 
Prince's  successful  candidacy  for  the  Reich- 
stag as  member  for  Geestemiinde. 

In  June  the  people  were  gratified  by  the 
formal  signing  of  the  triple  alliance  treaties 
with  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy,  extending 
the  agreements  for  another  term  of  six  years. 
At  the  same  time  the  policy  of  strict  protec- 
tion was  abandoned,  and  treaties  were  made 
on  the  basis  of  equivalent  tariff  reductions 
with  the  Parliaments  of  the  nations  within 
the  alliance,  and  this  policy  was  begun  to- 
ward Belgium,  Switzerland,  Servia,  Bulgaria, 
Roumania,  and  even  Holland  and  Spain. 
The  wisdom  of  the  Government  was  shown 
in  the  decrease  in  labor  troubles,  which  were 
less  violent  than  elsewhere  in  Eurof>e,  al- 
though trade  continued  dull,  and  the  work- 
men were  uneasy. 

The  death-roll  of  1891  included  the  King 
of  Wtlrtemberg,  Count  Hellmuth  von  Moltke, 
and  Dr.  Ludwig  Windthorst,  the  Catholic 
leader  in  the  Reichstag. 

In  1892  the  Government  used  every  en- 
deavor to  pass  a  severe  army  bill,  against  the 
resistance  of  the  Liberals  and  Center  and  the 
organs  of  Bismarck,  who  continued  his  policy 
of  bitter  cri  ticism.  The  ex- Chancellor  visited 
Vienna  on  the  occasion  of  his  son's  marriage, 
and  there  and  at  Dresden  and  Munich  great 
popular  demonstrations  were  held  in  his 
honor ;  but  the  German  embassy  at  Vienna 
was  ordered  not  to  extend  any  official  recog- 
nition to  him,  and  the  courts  likewise  slighted 
him.  These  tactics  angered  the  venerable 
statesman  almost  beyond  endurance,  so  that 
he  spoke  with  more  emphasis  than  discretion 
in  his  public  speeches  and  in  his  interviews 
with  the  representatives  of  the  press.  It  was 
at  one  time  rumored  in  official  circles  that  he 
was  to  be  prosecuted  for  his  condemnatory 
strictures  on  the  Government;  but,  happily, 
a  scandal  so  unfortunate  did  not  occur. 

In  the  Reichstag  the  anti-Semitic  war 
raged  less  furiously  than  usual,  its  chief  fea- 
ture being  the  issuing  of  a  pamphlet,  by 
Herman  Ahl  ward  t*  entitled  * 'Jewish  Rfles,"  in 
which  he  denounced  the  arms  supplied  to  the 
German  army  by  the  famous  Loewe  Company. 
The  Emperor,  with  characteristic  boldness^ 
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made  a  namber  of  extraordinary  speeches, 
particalarly  against  those  who  opposed  the 
IVnssian  Education  Bill.     The  most  momen- 


HBfiHANN  BECTOR  AHLWARDT. 

Cons  and  most  lamentable  feature  of  the  year, 
however,  was  the  bavoo  wrought  by  the 
cholera,  which,  coming  from  Persia  and  Rus- 
sia, visited  Paris  and  Havre,  and  reached 
Hamburg  and  Antwerp,  slaying  thousands. 
The  inflnenca,  too,  was  prevalent,  so  that  the 
death-roll  of  the  year  was  enormous^  The 
most  conspicuous  death  was  that  of  the  Grand 
Dake  of  Hesse,  the  son-in-law  of  Queen 
Victoria. 

The  opening  of  1893  witnessed  an  event 
nnparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  German 
Beichfitag,  and  one  most  significant  of  the 
changing  temper  of  the  times — a  five  days' 
debate  on  Socialism;  and,  although  little 
immediate  result  was  obtained,  this  sealed 
finally  the  accession  of  the  laboring  mati  to 
political  dignity  and  power  in  the  State. 
In  the  same  session  the  anti-Semitic  cause 
suffered  a  severe  shock  from  the  absolute 
fulure  of  Herr  Ahlwardt  to  substantiate 


any  of  his  violent  charges  of  corruption  io 
high  places,  for  which  failure  he  paid  the 
penalty  of  incarceration.  The  Government's 
Army  Bill  failed  to  pass,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  Reichstag  was  dissolved.  In  the 
battle  following,  no  less  than  twenty  iiarties 
appeared  in  the  field,  and  the  result  was  a 
distinct  victory  for  the  bill,  the  Radicals 
losing  heavily;  although  the  Socialist* 
gained,  as  did  the  Anti-Semites,  despite  Ahl- 
wardt's  fiasco.  The  Reichstag  opened  in 
July,  and  the  bill  was  carried  through  in 
the  same  month. 

The  chief  strike  of  this  period  was  one  of 
eight  thousand  miners  in  the  Saar  District; 
but  it  failed.  Bismarck  continued  bis  ens* 
tomary  policy  of  passing  strictures  on  the 
Government;  but  when,  in  September,  he 
fell  seriously  ill,  the  Emperor  offered  him  a 
palace,  and  it  Is  certain  that,  although  the 
courtesy  was  declined,  its  effect  was  most 


PRINCE  OF  II0UENL0HE-3CH1LLINUFUKST. 

soothing  on  the  wounded  feelings  of  the 
veteran  statesman.  Both  the  Emperor  and 
Caprivi  were  made  the  objects  of  attacks  by 
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eending  them  bombs,  but  wilbout  any  in- 
jury to  them.  One  event  that  was  of  some 
polilioal  imi>ortance  was  the  death  of  Duke 
Ernest  II.,  of  Saxe-Coburg  Gotha.  His 
Bucceesor  was  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  a 
prince  of  the  English  royal  house,  and 
much.  discuBsion  arose  as  to   the  propriety 


PRINCE  OTTO  VON  BISMARCK. 

of  a  sovereign  German  prince's  retaining 
his  British  allowance  and  the  like;  but  in 
the  end  it  was  judged  that  the  German 
dignity  would  not  suffer  seriously. 

Early  in  1894  a  commercial  treaty  with 
Russia  was  consummated,  despite  the  pro- 
tests of  the  Agrarian  League,  January  26 
was  the  date  of  an  incident  more  pleasing, 


if  not  more  important — the  formal  recon- 
ciliation  of  the  Emjieror  and  Prince  vob 
Bismarck,     when     the    ex -Chancellor,    by 
special  request,  visited  the  Emperor  in  Ber- 
lin, and  was  received  with  every  marlc  of 
respect,  even  of  affection,  William   II,  re- 
turning   the    visit    February    19.     Another 
auspicious    occasion    was 
the  marriage  of  the  Duke 
of  Hesse  and  the  Princess 
Victoria  Helita  of  Coburg, 
at  Coburg,  April  19,  when 
the   Emperor,  the   Prince 
of  Wales,  and  the  Ceare- 
witch  were  the  guests  of 
honor  in  a  splendid  court 
ceremony. 

The  versatile  zeal  of  th« 
Emperor  and  his  arbitrary 
will  led  him  into  displays 
of  autocratic  spirit '  that 
ultimately  brought  him  to 
dispute  with  Caprivi,  and 
in  October  the  Chancellor 
.resigned.    The  resignation 
was    promptly    accepted, 
and   Count  Entenburg, 
Prime  Minister  of  Prussia^ 
was  also   relieved  of  his 
post.    The  new  Chancellor 
was     Prince    Ilohenlobe- 
Schillingfiirgt,  a  Catholic, 
while  Herr  von  Kdller  be- 
came   Prime  Minister  of 
Prussia.      A     disgraceful 
scene     occurred     in     the 
Reichstag  in  December,  at 
the  openingof  the  session, 
when  six   of  the  Socialist 
members  remained  seated 
when  the   House  rose  to 
give  the  customary  three 
clieers  for  the  Emperor.     On  being  rebuked 
for  their  conduct  by  the  President,  one  of 
them,  Herr  Singer,  stated  that  the  measures 
about  to  be  [tresented  to  them  by  the  Emperor 
were  so  offensive  that  they  could  not  join  in 
the  required  demonstration  consistently  with 
their  own  consciences  and    honor.     In    this 
year  died  Hans  von  Biilow,  the  musician; 
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Profesflor  Brugsch,  the  Egyptologist;  Pro- 
fessor yon  Helmholtz,  the  biologibt;  and 
Dr.  Hildebrand,  the  linguist. 

On  April  1,  1895,  Bismarck  celebrated  his 
eightieth  birthday,  and  there  were  rejoicings 
throughout  the  whole  of  Germany  and  in 
the  German  communities  scattered  through 
the  world.  The  Emperor  used  every  care  to 
make  the  occasion  one  of  remarkable  dignity* 
Only  one  dissenting  note  caused  discord,  and 
that  was  the  refusal  of  the  Reichstag  to  send 
its  congratulations  by  the  President.  Those 
who  had  opposed  Bismarck  in  former  years 
<50uld  not  quite  forget  old  enmities,  and  thus 
there  was  a  majority  against  the  proposition. 
The  Emperor  expressed  his  indignation  in  a 
telegram  to  the  octogenarian,  aitd  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  resigned.  Another 
«eason  of  rejoicing  was  the  anniversary  of 
the  victories  over  the  French,  especially  the 
fall  of  Sedan,  and  great  popular  joy  marked 
the  time,  despite  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Socialists,  who  declared  that  such  delight 
was  injurious  to  brother  Socialists  in  France. 
The  anger  of  the  Socialists  was  so  aroused 
by  the  lack  of  attention  to  their  objections 
that  they  broke  forth  in  violent  criticisms  of 
the  present  Government,  and  even  extended 
their  animadversions  to  William  IL  Their 
language  became  so  offensive  that  eventually 
the  leaders  were  prosecuted. 

It  was  on  the  30th  of  January  in  this  year 
that  the  world  was  horrified  by  the  loss  of  the 
North  German  Lloyd  steamer,  Elbe^  which 
was  sunk  in  a  collision  with  the  Crathie^  off 
the  Hook  of  Holland,  three  hundred  and 
thirty-five  passengers  going  down  in  the 
bloomed  ship,  only  twenty-two  escaping.  In 
glad  contrast  to  this  lamentable  casualty  was 
the  opening  of  the  Baltic  Ship  Canal,  ex- 
tending from  Kiel  to  Brunsbuttel,  thus  con- 
necting the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea.  The 
formal  opening  was  on  June  29,  with  an 
international  pageant  that  was  maofnificent. 
In  November  the  Princess  Johanna  Fred- 
erika  von  Bismarck  died.  Her  death  was  fol- 
lowed, in  1896,  by  that  of  the  eminent 
prelate.  Cardinal  Luigi  Galimberti. 

The  latter  year  was  enlivened  by  the  ornate 
festivals  and   ceremonies  that,  after  much 
-^14 


preparation,  on  January  19,  commemorated 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  prodl^ 
mation  of  the  Empire.  The  event  showed 
that  the  German  people  had  accepted  the 
new  order  of  civil  society,  though  the  accept* 
ance  was  not  universal  or  wholly  cordiaL 
There  was  much  in  the  German  nature  to  re^t 
sist  and  resent  the  Imperial  eatablishmenU 
The  colossal  Government  which  had  been 
procreated  with  Iron  in  the  bosom  of  Violence, 
a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  was  in  reality 
a  despotism  which,  though  possessing  many 
of  the  constitutional  provisions  of  the  British 
system,  possessed  also  as  its  essential  constat* 
uent  the  autocracy  of  the  Russian  Czar. 
Nevertheless,  the  f^tes  of  the  jubilee  year 
were  brilliant  and  enthusiastic.  The  official 
classes  and  more  generally  the  dominant 
elements  of  society  shouted  "  Hoch  I "  with  ' 
their  best  might,  and  the  Kaiser  found  him- 
self the  center  and  impersonation  of  German 
unity  and  glory. 

The  other  side  of  the  national  event 
was  the  growth  and  aggressiveness  of 
Socialism.  The  Socialist  party  gained 
strength,  and  showed  its  hand  in  every  im- 
portant election.  Against  this  agitation 
the  Government  opposed  its  front  of  bronze. 
No  quarter  was  given  to  the  propagandists 
of  democracy.  In  the  latter  part  of  1895, 
Professor  Delbriick  in  a  inoderate  magazine 
article  oflPered  strictures  and  criticism  on  the 
existing  political  order,  and  for  this  he  waa 
subjected  to  a  legal  prosecution.  The  editor 
of  Ethiache  Kultur  was  arrested,  prosecuted, 
and  condemned  to  three  months'  imprison- 
ment for  an  offence  which,  if  human  liberty 
be  not  a  deception,  was  no  offence  at  all. 

Meanwhile  orders  were  issuecl  to  the  polioe 
of  Berlin  to  shut  up  eleven-  socialistic  demo- 
cratic clubs,  including  six  of  those  which 
exercised  electoral  functions  in  choosing 
members  of  the  Reichstag.  The  repression 
extended  itself  to  the  committee  of  the 
Socialist  press,  and  also  to  that  of  the  Social 
Democratic  party  of  Germany.  The-  policy 
of  a  forceful  suppression  of  the  political 
agitators  was  openly  avowed  as  a  part  of 
the  Caesarian  method.  The  Emperor  took  a 
personal   interest  in   such  measures  as  hi* 
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partisans  promoted  for  the  extinction  of 
Socialism*  And,  as  in  America,  he  sought 
to  make  it  appear  in  Germany  that  the 
Socialist  agitation  was  only  another  form  of 
communism  and  anarchism.  When  a  mur- 
der was  committed  by  an  anarchist  in 
Alsace-Lorraine,  the  Emperor  made  it  a 
text,  crying  out,  "Another  victim  of  the 
revolutionary  agitation  planned  by  the 
Socialists !  If  only  the  German  nation 
would  bestir  itself!'*  To  which  unfinished 
hypothesis  we  may  add,  if  only  the  German 
nation  would  bestir  itself  and  stamp  out  by 
violence  the  Socialist  faction,  how  happy 
the  third  Emperor  of  Germany  would  be! 
The  Imperial  policy,  however — as  are  all  such 
policies — ^was  impracticable  and  futile,  for 
how  can  the  people  of  a  nation  be  repressed  ? 
The  ancient  aphorism  that  you  cannot  bring 
an  indictment  against  a  whole  people  ap- 
plies to  the  growth  of  Socialism  in  the 
German  Empire. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1896,  an  event  came 
to  light  which  revealed  the  method  of  in- 
trigue long  prevalent  in  the  diplomacy  of 
Europe*  That  method  had  prevailed  from 
the  days  of  Richelieu,  who  may  be  said  to 
have  invented  it.  It  remained,  however,  for 
Pirince  Bismarck  to  perfect  the  method,  and 
to  exemplify  it  more  strongly  than  any 
other  continental  statesman  of  modern 
times.  After  his  retirement  from  the  posi- 
tion of  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  he  con- 
tinned  to  comment  on  public  affairs,  and  to 
interfere  therewith  by  his  powerful  influ- 
ence, and  occasionally  by  revelations  which 
disturbed  the  equanimity  of  the  powers. 
He  stood  in  the  character  of  a  deposed  au- 
tocrat. He  associated  himself,  by  direction 
and  indirection,  with  prominent  journalists 
of  the  Imperial  party.  He  had  an  organ  in 
Hamburg,  and  his  opinions  were  reflected  in 
its  pages.  When  the  Franco-Russian  alli- 
ance, in  1896,  became  a  conceded  fact,  he 
permitted  it  to  be  given  ^out  that  eight 
years  previously,  when  he  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Empire,  he  had  concluded 
with  Russia  a  secret  agreement,  which  was 
not  known  outside  of  the  contracting 
l^artiea.    His  understanding  with  the  Czar 


was  to  the  effect  that  in  case  either  should 
be  attacked  by  any  other  power,  the  second 
party  to  the  secret  league  would  preserve  a 
"benevolent  neutrality,"  thus  enabling  the 
first  party  to  defend  itself  without  molesta* 
tioh  from  any  save  the  belligerent.  Bis- 
marck's paper  declared  that  the  agreement 
had  been  kept  under  the  rose  at  the  special 
request  of  Russia.  When  the  Chancellor, 
in  1890,  was  djpposed,  his  successor,  Count 
Caprivi,  had  overtures  from  the  Czar  for  a 
continuation  of  the  secret  entente^  but  Ca- 
privi had  rejected  the  proposals,  thus  throw- 
ing Russia  into  the  arras  of  France.  Pos- 
sibly, the  metaphor  were  more  appropriate 
to  say  that  France  was  thrown  into  the  arms 
of  Russia! 

At  this  epoch,  the  German  Empire  was 
perhaps  the  most  pretentious  Government  in 
Europe.  The  Emperor  assumed  spectacular 
attitudes  and  did  the  most  wonderful 
things.  His  sceptre  was  the  most  egotistic 
which  had  been  seen  on  the  continent  since 
Waterloo.  And  his  sceptre  was  hardly 
more  vainglorious  than  his  pencil!  For  he 
wielded  a  pencil  as  well  as  a  sceptre.  He 
had  some  skill  in  drawing,  and  amused  him- 
self with  making  cartoons  on  international 
affairs.  These  appeared  at  times  in  the 
German  journals,  to  be  copied  into  those^of 
the  English-speaking  countries.  One  effort 
of  this  kind  attracted  not  a  little  attention. 
The  Kaiser  drew  a  picture  which  was  en- 
titled "On  guard  before  the  temple  of  Peace.** 
The  portal  of  the  temple  was  executed  with 
the  word  Pax  under  the  arch.  In  the  vesti- 
bule were  seen  the  Muses  celebrating  the 
peaceful  arts.  At  the  foot  of  the  pillars, 
right  and  left,  stood  conventional  lions.  Ip 
the  foreground,  wallowing  in  a  kind  of 
inferno,  were  the  fiends  of  war  and 
devastation.  They  carried  torches  and 
spears,  and  some  had  horns  and  batlike 
wings.  Between  them  and  the  entrance, 
the  modest  Emperor  drew  a  warlike  and 
panoplied  figure,  said  to  he  himself!  The 
warrior  was  accoutred  for  battle.  He  was 
German  in  his  weaponry,  form,  and  features. 
There  he  stood  keeping  back  the  fiends  of 
war  from  the  temple  of  Peace.    The  car- 
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toon  might  well  he  regarded  as  one  of  tbe 
most  humorous  and  ironical  of  sketches. 
The  idea  of  the  German  Kaiser's  being  the 
guaHsman  of  tbe  peace  of  the  world  may 
well  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  historical  sarcadra.  Wilhelm  IL 
drew  better  than  he  knevi  His  work 
needed  only  a  companion  piece  of  equal 
merit  done  by  tbe  Czar  of  Russial  Another 
of  the  Kaiser's  cartoons,  quite  famous  for  a 


first  Kaiser  was  erected,  and  dedicated  in 
tbe  midst  of  pageants  and  oeremoniea 
almost  nneqnaled  for  splendor  and  enthu- 
siasm. 

In  the  spring  of  1B9T,  an  arUoIe  was  pub- 
lished in  Germany  by  Baron  Von  Lfittwitt 
on  German  naral  policy  and  strategy,  in 
which  the  eminent  writer  set  forth  certun 
facts  and  principles  of  great  international 
importance.    His  article  was  an   exposition 


KAISEB  WILHELM-S  CABTOON-»  Natiokb  or  Edbopb,  Dkfrkd  Yovb  Fatib.'-' 

day,  was  entitled,  "  Kations  of  Kurope,  de- 
fend j'our  Faith  and  your  Home." 

The  month  of.  April,  1897,  was  in  some 
sense,  an  era  of  monuments.  In  our  own 
country,  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  lh6 
■birth  of  General  \5.  S.  Grant  was  celebrated 
with  the  dedication  of  the  great  mauaoleum 
erected  to  his  honor  in  Riverside  Park, 
New  York.  On  the  third  of  the  same 
month,  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  Emperor  Wilhelm  I.,  founder  of  the 
German  Empire,  was  observed  with  a  simi- 
lar celebration  in  Berlin.  In  that  city,  a 
great  monument  in  commemoration  of  the 


of  the  reasons  for  the  creation  of  a  greWt 
German  navy.  The  reasons  were  such  as  to 
create  and  propagate  alarm  in  both  hemi- 
spheres. One  part  of  the  publication  was  u 
follows:  "Losing  annnally,  as  we  do,  a 
number  of  onr  surplus  population,  tbe 
acquisition  of  agricultural  colonies  in  a  favoi^ 
able  climate  is  a  question  of  national  life 
and  death. 

"  In  the  last  century  we  were  too  late  to 
partake  of  the  general  partition.  Bnt  ■ 
second  partition  is  forthcoming.  We  need 
only  to  consider  the  fall  of  the  Ottonun 
Empire  the  isolation  of  China — ^that  new 
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India  of  the  far  East — the  un^able  condition  I  Americana,  to  unwarranted  expenditures  and 
of  many  South  American  Statea,  to  see  what  \  excessive  taxation.  Tlie  proposition  to  ex- 
rich  opportunities  atoait  us.  In  order 
not  to  mias  them  this  time  we  require 
•  fleet.  We  must  be  bo  strong  at  sea 
that  no  nation  which  feels  itself  safe 
from  our  military  power  may  dare  to 
overtoolc  as  in  partition  negotiations, 
and  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  We 
cannot  stir  up  a  national  war  for  every 
little  piece  of  ground  we  want  in  dis- 
tant eountries,  however  important  its 
Acquisition  may  be  to  ns. 

"The  armed   strength  and  Btate  of 
preparation  of  Er.ropean  powers  being 
nearly  equal,  the  second  (Mrtition  will 
probably  be  a  peaceful  one.    But  our      g 
right  to  more  extended  colonial  empire      " 
is  sure  to  be  ignored,  if  we    do    not       © 
possess  the  naval  strength  by  which      a 
eventually  sneh  colonies  could  be  taicen       [^ 
and  held."  h 

This  utterance  of  Baron  Lfittwitz      g 
indicated  clearly  a  purpose  on  the  part      p- 
of  the  GenoaQ  Empire  (in  so  far  as  the      ^ 
writer  was  an  authorized  exponent  of      g 
that  purpose)  to  ignore,  and  if  needs      ^ 
be    violate,    the    traditional    Monroe      P 
Doctrine  as  held  by  the  Government  of      h 
the  United  States.     The  Baron  said,      X 
"  The  unstable  condition  of  many  South      f 
American  States,"  enables  us,  "to  see       h 
vhat  rich  opportunities  await  as."     It       e- 
was  to  preserve  the  South  American      ^ 
republics    from    colonization    by    the 
European  monarchies  that  the  Monroe 
I>octrine  waa  first  promulgated.     The 
tenacity  of  the  AmericaD  people   in 
support   of   their   favorite    tradition, 
vould  indicate  that  Baron  Lilttwitz's 
views  would  hardly  be  applicable  in  the 
present     political     condition    of    the 
wor'd  I      Nevertheless,    the     German 
Emperor  later  in  the  year  took  up  the 
question  of  a  great  naval  expenditure, 
and  endeavored  to  enforce  his  views 
npon  the  Reichstag  and  to  get  them 
enacted  into  law.    The  Germans  have 

M  much  repugnance  as  do  tlie  Engliph  people,  I  pend  great  sums  for  the  increase  of  the  Ger* 
and  ft  mach  greater  repugnance  thaii  do  the  |  man  navy  was  for  the  time  seriously  opposed 
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in  the  Reichstag,  and  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment waB  obliged  to  temporize  with  the 
question. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  opposition  en- 
countered by  the  Kaiser  excited  hia  belliger- 
ent temper,  and  seriouB  legislation  was  un- 
dertaken for  the  suppression  of  assemblies  in 
opposition  to  the  prevailing  jwlicy  and^party. 
A  measure  was  introduced  into  the  Prussian 
Diet  called  the  "Law  of  Association  Amend- 
ment Bill,"  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  give 


German  policy  of  increasing  and  improving 
the  naval  antiament  created  distmst  and 
tended  to  animosity  among  other  nations. 
This  was  true  in  particular  in  Great  Britain. 
To  menace  the  naval  ascendency  of  the 
British  Empire  is  to  make  a  threat  against 
the  existing  order  of  the  world.  It  is  certun 
that  if  the  power  of  the  British  navy  were 
broken,  there  would  be  a  rapid  and  complete 
transformation  in  Europe  and  indeed  in  all 
the  continents,   for   in  that   event,  where 
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almost  discretionary-  powers  to  the  imperial 
police  to  suppress  or  disperse  meetings  and 
all  manner  of  jissemblies  not  congenial  to 
the  governmental  regime.  The  serious  pro- 
posal and  discussion  of  a  measure  which  if 
adopted  would  virtually  annihilate  freedom 
of  speech  and  opinion  could  but  show  to 
the  people  of  more  experienced  nations  how 
slowly  and  ineffectively  the  political  evolu- 
tion was  proceeding  in  the  German  Empire. 
In  the  meantime,  the  announcement  of  the 


would  Egypt  beP  and  where  India?  Where 
would  Cape  Colony  and  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  stand  ?  and  where  Canada  ?  It  were 
not  far  from  the  truth  to  allege  that  the 
present  dominion  of  the  world  has  for  its 
support  two  facts;  first,  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  secondly,  the  British  navy.  Tlie  German 
method  at  the  close  of  the  century  was  di- 
rected against  the  ascendency  of  the  latter. 
This  was  resented  by  Great  Britain,  and  the 
entente   between    the    Kaiser's    Government 
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4Uid  that  of  his  illustrious  grandmother  was 
'Seriously  4i8turbed. 

It  is  in  the  manner  of  Great  Britain  to  ex- 
4)ress  her  diplomatical  resentment  in  a  surly 
way  which  may  be  better  witnessed  than 
described.  In  the  present  case,  she  pursued 
•her  usual  method.  She  continued  to  build 
:and  arm  her  ships  and  to  plant  colonies  iand 
•to  strengthen  her  dominion.  The  temper  of 
•Germany  was  ruffled  by  the  equanimity  of 
the  greater  power.  She  was  quick  to  inter- 
fere in  the  question  of  the  Transvaal,  and 
•she  would  fain  have  persuaded  the  Boers  to 
throw  off  altogether  the  suzerainty  of  Great 
Britain.  But  nothing  serious  came  of  these 
agitations.  The  Kaiser's  project  of  confer- 
•ring  on  the  police  the  power  to  break  up 
.public  and  political  meetings  failed,  and  the 
Social  Democrats  continued  to  attack  the  im- 
;perial  policy. 

Not  able  to  have  his  own  way  in  interna- 
tional affairs,  the  Emperor  sought  to  hold 
•his  own  in  the  concert  by  a  display  of  ex- 
travagant activity.  In  the  summer  of  r897^ 
lie  was  seen  everywhere  and  heard  on  every 
ihand.  The  world  could  but  take  note  of  his 
dying  about,  and  of  his  utterances.  Late  in 
August,  he  attended  the  naval  display  at  the 
|)ort  of  Dantzig.  A  few  days  later,  he  at- 
tended the  unveiling  of  the  monument  which 
the  people  of  Magdeburg  had  erected  to  the 
memory  of  his  grandfather.  On  the  30th  of 
the  month,  he  delivered  at  Coblentz  an  im- 
!portant  address  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedi- 
*cation  of  a  public  monument.  Three  days 
-afterward,  he  witnessed  the  review  of  the 
•army  at  Homburg,  and  there  he  had  his 
interview  with  several  of  the  crowned  and 
^rownable  heads  of  Italy.  Nor  do  we  fail 
to  remark  on  the  fact  that  at  this  period  no 
•other  sovereign  of  all  Europe,  or  of  the 
world,  could  have  produced  addresses  of  as 
•great  force  and  so  significant  as  were  those 
ofWilhelmIL 

When  it  became  known  that  the  Franco- 
'Russian  alliance  was  not  only  a  theory,  but 
a  condition  as  well,  it  became  the  policy  of 
•Germany  to  make  light  of  the*  league  as 
though  it  were  not,  or  as  though  it  signified 
'little.     The  matter  was  construed  in  this  way 


— that  Russia  had  taken  in  France,  and  that 
the  Czar  would  attain  his  own  ends  and 
nothing  more  by  fostering  the  alliance.  At 
the  same  time,  it  was  sought  to  exploit  and 
strengthen  the  Triple  Alliance,  or  Dreibtmd 
agreement,  of  the  German  Empire  with  Italy 
and  Austria-Hungary.  In  this  business,  the 
Kaiser  occupied  himself  constantly.  He  had 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Italy  with  him  at  the 
Homburg  fetes,  and  presently  afterward,  he 
went  in  person  to  Totis  in  Hungary,  where 
he' had  an  amicable  interview  with  the  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph.  Thus  with  spectacle 
and  manoeuvre  and  intrigue,  the  great  inteiv 
national  game  went  on  in  the  closing  years 
of  the  century. 

To  all  seeming,  the  disruption  and  parti- 
tion of  China  by  the  aggression  of  the  Eu- 
ropean powers  is  an  event  not  far  in  the 
future.  The  years  1896-97  witnessed  at 
least  two  of  the  entering  wedges.  The 
French  made  an  advance  toward  the  great 
carcass,  by  way  of  Tonquin  and  Cochin,  and 
at  the  same  time,  Russia  pushed  forward 
successfully  by  way  of  Mantchuria.  The 
cordial  relations  between  these  powers  en- 
sured the  noninterruption  of  the  projects  of 
either  by  the  other.  But  this  business  could 
not  be  viewed  with  complacency  by  the  Ger- 
man Kaiser.  He  cast  wistful  glances  to  the 
eastern  coast  of  Asia,  and  in  November  of 
1897,  an  event  occurred  which  gave  him  the 
wished-f  or  excuse. 

In  the  province  of  Shan-Tung,  two  German 
missionaries  were  conveniently  murdered  by 
the  natives.  A  fleet  of  warships  was  at  once 
despatched  by  the  Imperial  Government  to 
the  port  of  Kiao-Chau,  and  arriving  there 
debarked  six  hundred  marines,  and  several 
pieces  of  artillery.  The  Chinese  garrison 
fled  from  the  fort,  and  the  Germans,  taking 
possession,  hoisted  the  flag  of  the  Empire. 
This  summary  method  of  procedure  was  jus- 
tified on  the  score  of  the  alleged  delays 
always  encountered  by  European  diploma* 
tists  in  getting  such  matters  attended  to  b> 
the  Chinese  authorities  at  Pekin. 

This  policy  of  fighting  first  and  argaing 
afterward  has  become  very  popular  with 
the  powers  of  Europe,  by  whom  it  has 
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relative  to  the  industrial  progress  of  the  peo. 
pie.  'I'he  attempt  was  made  by  the  statis- 
ticians to  show  the  advance  in  population, 
production,  and  commerce,  in  a  comparative 
way  for  about  a  quarterof  a  century;  that  is, 
from  the  founding  of  the  Empire  in  1871  to 
1895.  The  tables  revealed  iii  the  period 
indicated  a  total  increment  in  ])opulation  of 
12,500,(1110  souls.  Of  this  number,  about  one- 
fourth  had  emigrated  {m<)stly  to  America), 
leaving  a  net  increase  of  9,."j00,()00,  This  was 
a  gain  of  about  twenty-two  and  a  half  per 
cent,  on  the  total  given  in  the  census  of  1875. 
The  movement  of  the  population  had  the  same 
signiticanl  drift  city-ward,  as  has  been  shown 
in  the  recenl  censuses  of  the  Ignited  States. 
In  Gerni.-jTiy,  the  twenty-year  _  period  gave 
an  increase  in  the  rural  pojiulatlou  of  only 
It.  while  the  gain  in  the  niunic- 
was  more  than  twice  as  great, 
s  of  the  means  of  subsistence 
sigiiiticant.  One  of  the  as- 
;s  in  the  tables  was  the  footing 
which  showed  that  the  consumjition  of  pota- 
toes had  reached  almost  four  pounds  daily 
for'cvery  inhabitant.  It  has  generally  been 
Bupi>oscd  that  the  jiotato  Is  relatively  a  more 
imjiortaiit  article  of  food  in  Ireland  than  in 
any  other  country;  but  the  consumption  in 
that  country  is  not  nearly  as  great  as  that  in 
Germany,  The  statistics  also  showed  a 
great  reiluction  in  the  quantities  of  native 
meats  consumed  by  the  Germans,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  of  foreign  importations 
— ^a  matter  of  much  importance  in  relation 
wilh  the  meat  pro<luction  in  the  United 
Slates. 

The  fact  was  also  significant  as  tending  to 
show  the  gradual  decline  in  the  ability  of 
the  common  jicople,  even  in  the  most  power- 
ful nations,  to  supply  themselves  with  meat 
food.  In  the  list  of  liuman  supjilies,  fine 
r.eats  stand  at  one  end  of  the  scale  and  rice 
at  llie  other  end.  Just  above  rice  in  expen- 
siveness  is  the  potato.  The  gravitation  of 
the  masses  of  mankind  toward  the  potato 
and  the  riee  level  is  the  sure  index,  wherever 
snch  a  symptom  is  discovered,  that  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  jieople  has  been 
weakened  and   their  resources  consumed  in 
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the  wastefalness  of  bad  govemment  and  the 
horrid  luxury  of  war.  The  boast  that  the 
German  Kaiser  is  the  war  lord  of  Europe  is 
another  way  of  saying  that  his  subjects  will 
eat  potatoes  instead  of  beef! 

The  considerations  just  referred  to  soon 
got  a  historical  importance  in  the  relations 
of  Germany  and  the  United  States.  The 
people  of  the  former,  as  well  as  the  people  of 
the  latter,  must  be  fed,  and  the  food  equa- 
tion was  against  the  Germans.  Their  side 
of  the  balance  went  up,  and  the  scale  had  to 
be  restored  by  importation  from  America. 
Tlie  feeling  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany  had  not  been  cordial  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  The  reason  is  to  be  found  in 
the  deep-down  antagonism  of  the  two  sys- 
tems of  government.  Imperialism  and  de- 
mocracy cannot  finally  coexist  in  the  world. 
The  Kaiser  and  the  supporters  of  his  system 
cannot  well  brook  the  necessity  of  depend- 
ence on  the  great  American  democracy  for 
an  adequate  supply  of  fruits  and  meats. 
Hence  these  tears  !  Ever  and  anon  a  canard 
is  started  in  Germany  about  the  vicious 
character  of  the  American  supplies.  Then 
a  proclamation  of  non-importation  is  issued, 
and  then  comes  a  protest  from  the  American 
side.  So  the  casuistical  game  goes  on — and 
the  Gksrmans  take  to  potatoes. 

At  this  epoch,  the  same  spirit  relative  to 
what  is  called  "expansion"  prevailed  in  Ger- 
many, as  it  began  to  prevail  in  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  nearly  every  one  of  the 
powers,  seeing  and  envying  the  ascendency 
of  Great  Britain,  would  be  great  by  the  same 
means  which  she  had  employed  in  achieving 
greatness.  Each  one  of  them  adopted  a 
method  in  which  the  leading  principle  was 
designated  as  ihe  forward  policy.  Each  one 
of  them,  unable  to  cope  with  the  domestic 
questions  with  which  all  were  afflicted,  and 
each  striving  to  reach  over  the  near-by  grief 
and  agitation  to  something  far-off  and  spec- 
tacular, sought  to  find  in  the  policy  of  ex- 
pansion a  vent  and  diversion  for  the  troubles 
at  home. 

Thus  Germany  began  to  say,  as  one  of  her 
leading  reviewers  said,  "  It  is  the  Germans 
vho  are  to  be  the  great  civilizing  agency  of 


the  future,  the  cement  of  new  societies,  be- 
cause the  Gennan,  of  all  men,  is  the  most 
adaptable."  So  said  they  all.  German  am- 
bition reached  out  at  this  epoch  into  Africa, 
and  the  far  East.  Germany  sought  to  find 
or  to  make  a  market.  *  She  must  be  a  great 
commercial  power.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  disco^-er 
the  foundation  of  this  infinite  delusion  which 
took  possession  of  the  nations,  and  expressed 
itself  in  the  rush  and  struggle  to  gain  foreign 
trade  at  the  expense  of  domestic  develop- 
ment  and  peace. 

At  the  present  time,  not  a  single  great 
state  in  the  world,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tions of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Hol- 
land, has  even  approximately  developed  the 
resources  of  its  own  soil;  and  yet  they  are 
all  striving  to  gather  resources,  to  amass 
wealth,  and  to  make  themselves  impregnable 
by  insane  foreign  ambitions,  by  expeditions 
and  conquests  in  unknown  regions,  by  the 
butchery  and  oppression  of  barbarian  and 
half-civilized  peoples,  and  by  miitual  robber- 
ies perpetrated  on  every  inviting  coast  and 
prosi)erous  island  of  the  world.  This  lunacy 
Germany,  dominated  by  the  War  Kaiser, 
caught  iu  the  closing  years  of  the  cehtury 
The  Germans  joined  in  the  universal  rush 
toward  the  coming  cataclysm  of  world-wido* 
insurrection  and  transformation. 

The  manifestation  of  this  policy  of  expan* 
sion,  of  island-clutching  and  continental  con- 
quests on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, was  shown  in  the  German  interference 
with  the  affairs  of  Samoa.  A  petty  crisis 
came  in  the  years  1898-99.  Ten  years  pre- 
viously, at  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  Germany, 
the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain  agreed 
to  administer  the  affairs  of  Samoa  by  means 
of  a  triple  protectorate.  The  native  sover- 
eign should  be  supported  by  the  three  pow- 
ers named.  This  arrangement  held  until 
August  of  1898,  when  old  King  Malietoa 
died.  A  successor  to  the  throne  was  named, 
as  the  three  powers  had  agreed,  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  island.  By  him  Malietoa,  spta 
of  the  late  king,  was  selected  as  successor  to 
the  throne — whatever  the  "throne"  might 
mean. 

This  selection  of  a  king  was  distasteful  t« 
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the  German  faction  in  Samoa,  and  that  fac- 
tion was  charged  with  instigating  a  revolu- 
tion among  the  natives.  The  movement 
was  BucceBsful  to  the  extent,  that  another 
Samoan  prince,  named  Mataafa,  was  chosen 
king.  Civil  war  ensued  among  the  natives, 
but  the  British  and  American  consuls  agreed 
to  accept  for  the  time  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment, having  Mataafa  as  its  figurehead. 


EINQ  MATAAFA  UF  SAMOA-UPHELD  Br  THE  GBBMAIt  FACTION. 


Soon  followed  riots,  ambuscades,  and  killings 
in  several  places.  In  one  mel4e,  which  oc- 
curred on  January  1,  1899,  not  a  few  of  the 
natives  were  slain  and  decapitated — for  that 
is  their  manner  in  war. 

Of  the  rival  kings,  Malietoa  was  supported 
by  British  and  American  influence,  while 
Mataafa  was  upheld  by  the  German  officials. 
Bush  fighting  and  guerilla  warfare  prevailed, 
and  continued  sporadically  for  several 
mouths.     Finally  a  Peace  Commission  was 


appointed  by  the  three  powers,  and  the  three 
representative  consuls  were  notified  to  iaana 
a  proclamation  suspending  hostilities.    Here- 
upon, on  the  27th  of  April,  Mataafa  sullenly 
receded  from  Apia  into  the  interior.    A  truce 
was  promulgated,  to  which  Germany  gave 
unwilling  acquiescence;  for  she  perceived  that 
her  influence  in  Samoan  affura  was  neutral- 
ized by  the  superior  power  of  her  two  rivals 
Meanwhile  the  great  actors  in 
the   Imperial   drama — they  who 
had  forged  the  Empire  with  the 
mingled  violence  of  genius  and 
iron — dropped  one  by  one  from 
the  stage.     The  old  first  Emperor 
and  his  distinguished  son,  Fred- 
erick   IIL,   passed   away.     Ton 
Moltke,  the  Grant  of  Germany, 
was  no  more.     On   the  SOtb  of 
July,   in    his    palace   at    Fried- 
richsruhe,  died  Prinoe  Otto  Ton 
Bismarck,    whose    part    in    th« 
drama  of    modem    Europe   had 
doubtless  been  greater  than  the 
part  of  either  the  Kaiser  or  the 
head  of  the  army. 

It  were  not  far  from  correct  to 
regard  Bbmarck  as  the  roost  con- 
spicuous and  striking  figure  of 
the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  may  be  that  to  the 
English -speaking  peoples,  Glad- 
stone held  a  larger  place.  Bat  in 
reality,  it  is  not  ao,  for  Bismarck 
transformed  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Gladstone  succeeded  in 
the  abolition  of  the  Irish  Choroh, 
but  he  failed  to  secure  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland,  and  he  was  on 
the  whole  borne  forward  by  progressive 
forces  and  was  not  essentially  a  transformer 
of  events. 

Bismarck  not  only  organized  the  German 
Empire,  but  through  a  period  of  fifteen  years 
he  prepared,  with  more  than  a  statesman's 
skill,  the  antecedent  conditions  out  of  which 
came  the  political  unification  of  tlie  German 
states.  The  evidences  and  tokens  of  his  life 
and  work  are  so  abundant  in  the  preceding 
pages  that  no  further  sketch  of  the  great 
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Chancellor  will  here  be  given.  At  the  time 
orhis  death,  he  was  eighty'three  years  three 
months  and  fifteen  days  of  age.  His  decease 
produced  a  profouDd  impresaion  throughout 
the  civiliKed  world,  and  the  ceremonies  at- 
tending the  funeral  were  such  as  befitted  the 
conspicuous  act  which  he  had  performed  in 
the  drama  of  modem  history. 


one  of  the  youngest  of  his  great  contempora- 
ries. He  had  shown  himself  to  be  no  less  a 
statesman  than  an  organizer  of  armies  and 
navies.  When  Bismarck  was  forced  to  retire 
from  the  Chancellorship,  in  March  of  1890, 
<Japrivi  was  named  as  his  successor.  In  this 
relation,  he  obtained  Helgoland  from  Great. 
Britain  by  exchanging  therefor  the  German 


PALACE  OF  PRINCE  BISMABCK,  BERLIN. 


The  passing  of  Prince  Bismarck  from  the 
stage  was  followed  on  the  6th  of  February, 
I8BB,  by  the  death  of  Baron  Georg  Leo  von 
Caprivi,  Chancellor  of  the  Empire  from  1890 
to  1894.  He,  like  his  great  predecessor,  died 
in  retirement  rather  under  the  disfavor  of 
the  Imperial  Government.  Caprivi  was  bom 
on  the  24th  of  February,  1831.     Hewas  thus 


claims  in  Zanzibar  and  Witu.  In  the  year 
following  his  accession,  he  secured  and  con- 
firmed the  Triple  Alliance  with  Austria  and 
Italy.  His  death  removed  one  of  the  last 
pillars  and  ornaments  from  the  temple  of  the 
First  Empire — the  Empire  created,  as  the 
logical  seijuel  of  the  Fr&nco-Prussian  war^ 
by  William  L  and  his  generals  at  Yersailles. 


JUBILEE  OF  LEO  XIIL 
The  Popf  Sayibo  Mabb  in  tub  Luai-iu.  Of  thr  Cohktstobt  in  thb  Vaticak. 
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tnjarecu  Another  was  discovered  in  time  to 
prevent  the  wrecking  of  the  Palazzo  Altieri, 
the  headquarters  of  the  papal  guard.  An 
explosion  occurred  also  at  the  Marignoli 
Palace,  but  by  a  fortunate  accident  there 
was  no  loss  of  life. 

Far  more  threatening  to  the  State  were 
the  revelations  that  were  now  made  in  the 
Chamber  as  to  the  corruption  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  officials.  The  storm  came  when  it  was 
proposed  to  extend  the  banking  laws  for  a 
term  of  six  years.  Charges  were  openly  made 
that  the  Banca  Romana  and  other  banks  had 

* 

been  guilty  of  gigantic  frauds,  and  that  the 
silence  of  the  Grovemment  officials  had  been 
secured  by  constant  bribes.  These  charges 
were  fully  investigated,  and  they  were  proved 
to  be  true.  Distrust  was  expressed  as  to  the 
fullness  of  the  investigation  from  the  fact  that 
DO  senator  or  deputy  was  named  in  the  list  of 
the  accused. 

When  the  parliamentary  session  opened  in 
November  it^  was  found  that  the  report  of  the 
Inquiry  Commissioners  stated  that  the  bulk  of 
the  papers  seized  in  the  house  of  Signor  Tan- 
logno,  one  of  the  senators,  had  been  put  out 
of  sight.  This  caused  a  storm  of  indignation. 
Forthwith  Signor  Giolitti,  the  Premier,  fell, 
because,  knowing  the  guilt  of  Signor  Tan- 
logno,  he  had  retained  that  name  on  the  list 
of  senators.  Signor  Zanardelli  followed  in  the 
Premiership;  but  within  a  few  days  the  failure 
of  the  Credito  Mobil iare  caused  such  terror 
that  Signor  Crispi  was  summoned  from  Sicily 
again  to  assume  control  of  the  Government. 

Meantime  riots  and  outrages  by  the  popu- 
lace abounded.  Sicily  was  in  full  revolt  be- 
cause of  a  proposal  to  relieve  the  financial 
situation  by  means  of  new  taxes.  The  only 
breaks  in  the  gloom  were  caused  .by  the  cele- 
bration, in  March,  of  the  Pope's  Jul)ilee,  it 
being  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Leo's  conse- 
cration as  Archbishop  of  the  titular  diocese  of 
Damietta.  Fifty-five  thousand  gathered  to 
the  splendid  service  in  St.  Peter's,  and  among 
the  countless  visitors  were  special  representa- 
tives from  most  of  the  reigning  sovereigns  of 
the  world,  while  the  gifts  from  these  and  les- 
ser persons  were  almost  fabulously  valuable. 
The  Pope  crowned  his  Jubilee  by  the  beatifi- 


cation of  Joan  of  Arc.  A  month  later  a  second 
f^  enlivened  the  capital,  it  being  the  celebra* 
tion  of  the  silver  wedding  of  the  King  and 
Queen.  Emperor  William  of  Germany  was 
welcomed,  and  won  great  favor  in  Rome  by 
placing  a  wreath  on  the  tomb  of  Victor  Em« 
manuel. 

.  In  1894  the  internal  affairs  of  Italy  were  at 
their  worst, with  popular  uprisings  everywhere 
and  a  state  of  siege  proclaimed  in  Sicily. 
Crispi  was  unable  to  solve  the  difficulties  of 
the  time,  and  his  popularity  was  only  retained 
with  an  attempt  to  assassinate  him  by  an  an* 
archist  named  Lega.  Even  this  halo  of  possi* 
ble  martyrdom  was  dissipated,  however,  when 
Signor  Giolitti  produced  the  missing  papers  in 
the  Banca  Romana  inquiry,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  Pfemier  was  implicated  in  the  prev« 
alent  corruption.  His  resignation  was  de* 
manded;  but  he  refused  to  resign,  and  the 
unique  spectacle  was  presented  of  the  Parlia* 
ment  dissolved  while  the  Premier  remained* 
The  most  important  death  in  1894  was  thai 
of  the  ex-King  of  Naples,  Francis  Maria 
Leopold  of  Bourbon. 

In  1895,  despite  the  taint  of  the  financial 
scandals,  the  Grovemment  obtained  a  majority 
in  the  elections,  this  result  being  aided  by  the 
action  of  the  Pope,  who  bade  all  Catholics  ab* 
sent  themselves  from  the  polls.  The  agitations 
in  the  legislative  body  and  in  the  country  al 
large  were  less,  wearing  out,  it  may  be,  from 
their  own  exhaustive  violence.  Sicily  grew 
quiet,  the  occupation  by  troops  being  really  to 
its  great  advantage  by  bringing  some  money 
into  the  island.  A  bomb  exploded  on  the 
stairway  of  the  French  Consulate  in  Ancona, 
whereupon  the  customary  anger  fiared  up  be- 
tween the  French  and  Italian  Governments; 
but  as  a  whole  the  country  was  beginning  to 
desire  rest  from  disastrous  turbulence  of  all 
sorts.  Crispi  retained  his  Ministry  into  1896> 
and  then  yielded  to  the  Marquis  di  Rudini, 
not  because  of  the  corruptions  laid  to  his 
charge  in  connection  with  the  bank  scandals, 
but  because  of  the  defeat  of  the  Italian 
troops  in  Abyssinia. 

The  historical  forces,  back  of  the  minis- 
terial crisis  just  referred  to,  were  far  reach- 
ing.    The   Cabinet  of    Crispi    went    down 
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by  the  Italian  reinforcements  under  General 
BaldisBera,  commanding  the  reserve  division, 
who  did  as  much  as  he  could  to  trammel  up 
the  consequences  of  the  disaster. 

It  was  the  news  of  this  shameful  -over- 
throw which  wrought  havoc  with  the  exist- 
ing political  order  vk  Italy.  The  ministry- 
went  down  with  a  crash,  and  the  throne 
itself  was  shaken.  All  the  malcontent  ele- 
ments in  the  Kingdom  rose  suddenly  to  the 
surface,  and  it  was  as  much  as  the  royal 
Government  could  do  to  prevent  a  revolution. 

Nor  will  the  reader  fail  to  discover  in  this 
situation  the  tremendous  swirl  of  inter- 
national forces  in  Eastern  Africa.  The 
Russian  Czar  made  haste  to  grant  a  decora- 
tion to  King  Menelek.  On  the  other  hand, 
Germany  and  Austria,  being  members  of  the 
Dreibund,  with  Italy  for  the  third,  came  to 
the  support  of  that  power  in  the  recovery  of 
her  prestige  and  footing  on  the  Red  Sea. 
France,  as  the  ally  of  Russia,  must  extend 
her  sympathy  to  the  Abyssinians.  And 
hereupon  Great  Britain  threw  in  her  influ- 
ence, with  the  Dreibund!  Out  of  this  con- 
dition came  the  Gog  and  Magog  of  ICastern 
Africa  in  the  closing  years  of  llie  century. 

At  the  first  there  was  expectation  of  an 
Italian  campaign  on  a  large  scale  against 
Abyssinia.  Nothing  leps  than  this  seemed 
to  satisfy  the  historical  expectation  in  the 
after  part  of  1896.  But  the  international 
complication  operated  the  other  way.  One 
of  the  incidents  of  the  Italian  campaign  was 
the  dissemination  of  the  rinderpest  among 
the  cattle  of  the  country.  The  disease 
spread  with  great  rapidity,  and  with  the 
most  fatal  results.  It  became  the  order  of 
the  day  to  shoot  down  and  to  burn  the 
carcasses  of  whole  herds;  and  still  the  infec- 
tion spread.  The  Italian  cause  got  presently 
so  bad  a  name  that  the  King  was  induced  by 
the  new  ministry  to  open  negotiations  with 
Menelek.  Conferences  were  held  with  that 
sovereign,  and  a  treaty  was  agreed  to  by 
which  the  Italians  were  to  withdraw  from 
the  contested  territory,  and  retain  only  their 
small  province  of  Erytrjea.  The  event  gave 
peculiar  emphasis  to  the  fact  that  thereby 
Abyssinia  was  left  as  the  only  remaining  in- 


dependent native  kingdom  in  the  whole  of 
Africa. 

Though  the  Abyssinian  complication  was 
solved,  or  at  least  mitigated,  the  affairs  in 
the  home  kingdom  could  not  be  reduced  to  a 
calm.  During  the  whole  of  1897,  and  the 
beginning  of  1898,  Italian  society  was  rent 
with  disturbances  and  feuds.  The  insurgent 
disposition  was  partly  traceable  to  social 
and  partly  to  political  causes.  There  were 
also  industrial  causes  like  those  operating  in 
the  United  States.  The  Italians  were  over* 
taxed  and  underfed.  There  was  a  lack  of 
employment  and  constant  encroachment  of 
corporate  greed  on  the  rights  and  welfare  of 
the  laboring  masses.  The  Italians  had  not 
yet  learned  how  to  vote  intelligently  and 
patriotically.  It  was  diflicult  at  the  elections 
to  get  a  large  vote  deposited.  Though  uni- 
vei^sal  suffrage  prevailed,  there  was  much 
religious  and  some  social  prejudice  against 
it.  In  many  instances,  the  ecclesiastical 
power  had  been  exercised  to  prevent  com- 
municants from  voting.  On  top  of  all  was 
the  lingering  animosity  and  shame  for  the 
three  thousand  Italian  soldiers  sacrificed  at 
Adowah. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1698,  matters  be- 
came alarming.  On  the  day  of  the  general 
election,  riots  broke  out  in  many  parts  of 
the  Kingdom.  In  Milan,  the  disturbance 
amounted  to  an  insurrection.  The  rioters 
were  confronted  by  the  soldiers,  and  there 
was  much  firing,  with  serious  loss  of  life. 
Three  hundred  persons  were  reported  killed, 
and  fully  a  thousand  wounded  in  the  etneuU. 

The  result  was  a  strong  reaction  against 
the  ministry  of  Count  Rudini.  That  states- 
man had  found  great  difticulty  in  preserving 
his  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
After  the  disastrous  affair  at  Milan,  he  failed 
i  altogether  to  command  the  requisite  backing. 
'  lie  and  his  fellow  ministers  accordingly  re- 
signed, in  July  of  1898,  and  a  new  govern- 
ment was  organized  with  General  Pelloux  as 
Prime  Minister.  The  whole  Cabinet  was 
strontj^ly  military  in  character.  The  office 
of  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  was  assigned 
to  Admiral  Canevaro.  The  new  order  as- 
sumed a  conciliatory  tone  toward  Parliament 
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trA  toward  public  opinion,  with  the  result  of 
a  period  of  political  quietude  which  prevailed 
in  the  after  part  of  1898  and  the  beginning 
of  the  following  year. 
The  year  1889  was  one  of  peculiar  trial  to 


family  is  in  reality  the  most  effective  tie  that 
holds  together  subjects  of  diverse  national!* 
ties  and  various  interests.  As  to  the  ioteiw 
nal  policy  of  the  Emperor,  much  nxurmnring 
in  Bohemia  was  caused  by  his  resolute  i»- 


SCENE  DUKIMO  THE  BREAD  KIOTS  IN  MILAN. 


Anstria-HuDgary,  owing  to  the  violent  death, 
generally  supposed  to  be  by  his  own  band,  of 
Rudolph,  the  Crown  Prince.  This  disaster 
was  most  unfortunate,  since  it  occurred 
"where  the  personal  influence  of  the  reigning 


fusal  to  entertain  any  overture  toward  mak- 
ing Bohemia  a  sovereign  State,  only  united 
to  the  Empire  by  the  Crown.  In  Hungary 
there  was  apparent  a  revival  of  the  anti- 
Austrian  spirit,  but  the  discontent  foimd  >t8 
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was  that  of  Count  Karolyi,  who  had  repra^ 
setited  his  GwerDment  at  the  Berlin  Congres» 
and  in  London,  and  this  was  followed  in  1 890- 
by  that  of  Count  Andrasey,  who  bad  attained 
great  prominence  in  his  term  aa  Foreign  Min* 
ister.  Throughout  1860  AuBtria-Hungary 
was  disturbed  by  the  agitations  in  the  Balkan- 
States,  and  by  riots  and  strikes,  the  discon- 
tent showing  in  the  resignation  of  M.  Tisza^ 
the  Hungarian  Premier,  and  in  the  difficult 
position  of  Count  Taaffe's  CUleithan  minis- 
try through  the  indiscretions  of  the  Home 
Rule  party  in  Bohemia.  In  1891  affairs  in 
Bohemia  became  oven  more  disturbed.  The- 
Home  Rulers  obtained  control,  but  Count 
Taafe  was  andismayed,  and,  indeed,  strength* 
ened  the  German  element  in  bis  Cabinet,  de- 
Bpite  all  endeavors  of  the  Radicals.  Warring 
factions  were,  however,  too  much  for  hi» 
skill  in  1893,  and  he  resigned  after  twdvft 
years  of  service. 

Soon  afterward  the  feeling  in  the  Bohe- 
mian Legislature  became  so  bitter  that  per* 
eonal  encounters  oocnrred  between  members 
on  the  floor,  and  the  Emperor  thereupon 
dosed  the  Diet.  Anarchistic  nprisingB  took 
place  throughout  tlie  district,  and  an  anti* 
dynastic  movement  was  started,  crowds  in 
Prague  and  other  places  singing  the  Russian 
and  the  French  national  anthems.  The- 
presence  of  troops  and  in  some  instancee- 
bloodshed  was  necessary  to  subdne  the  fao- 
lions.  Matters  were  ultimately  rendered 
tolerable  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  selection 
of  Prince  Alfred  Windischgratz  to  be  Pre- 
mier, he  being  a  Moderate  Conservative,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  loved  landlord  in  many 
different  provinces. 

A  matter  of  better  import  to  Aostria  was- 
the  marriage  in  Vienna  of  the  Archduchess- 
Margaret  Sophia  to  the  Duke  of  Wflrtem- 
berg.  The  riots  continued  and  spread 
through  all  the  Empire  in  1894.  The  death, 
of  Kossuth  the  patriot,  who  died  in  exile  it^ 
Italy,  in  March,  aroused  the  Hungarian 
crowds  to  particular  violence.  The  inability 
of  the  ministiy  to  cope  with  affurs  became- 
apparent,  and  in  May,  M.  Ehuen  Hedervary 
became  Premier,  In  this  year  the  most  im- 
portant act  of  legislation  was  the  passing  ot 
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the  dvil  Marriage  Bill,  to  the  £7eat  chagrin 
of  the  Catholics,  making  the  civil  ceremony 
oompolsoiy,  though  permitting  a  subsequent 
religiotu  rite.  In  the  following  year,  the 
Sreoeral  condition  of  the  country  was  some- 
-what  improved,  although 
severe  earthquakes  in  the 
south  canBed  mnch  suffering. 

Inl894  military  circles  were 
much  grieved  on  account  of 
the  death  of  the  Archduke 
Albert  Frederick  Rudolf, 
Field  Marshal  and  Inspectoi> 
General  of  the  army.  This 
was  followed  in  1896  by  the 
death,  in  Hungaiy,  of  the 
BaroD  Maurice  de  Hirsch,  the 
philanthropist.  The  year  1896 
was  remarkable  in  Hungarian 
history  since  it  witnessed  an 
imposing  celebration  of  the 
one  thousandth  anniversary  of 
the  nation's  life.  The  occa* 
non  was  adorned  with  the  in- 
stitution of  public  works 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
an  Exposition  in  the  summer 
Kt  Budapest,  attended  by 
many  viutors  from  foreign 
oonntries. 

A  glance  at  the  political  and 
aocial  affairs  of  Austria-IInn- 
gary  in  the  year  1895  reveals 
S  condition  in  Which  nearly  all 
the  forces  of  modern  history 
were  at  work.      There  was  a 
marked    drawing   asunder  of 
the  two  divisions  of  .the  Em- 
pire;  Austria  went    at   this 
epoch  stronf^y  in  the  direction 
of  conservatism,  while  Hungary  veered  off  !n 
the  direction  of  liberalism.    Meanwhile,  in 
Vienna,  ^a  anti-Semitic  crosade  in  Europe 
reached  its  olimaz.     The  hostility  to   the 
Jews  became  intense.     As  usual,  there  were 
both  an  ethnic  and  a  financial  or  social  rea- 
son   for   the    antagonism.      The    Hebrews 
in  Vienna  had  become,  first  an   important, 
and  then  a  dominant  factor  in  the  business 
life   of  the   city.     Having  control   of  the 


finances,  they  controlled  the  city  govemmsnt 
— for  that  happens  in  every  city  where  the 
given  condition  exists.  The  Conservative 
and  Catholic  party  became  more  and  more 
hostile  to  the  Jewish  regime,  and  at  length, 


OBNEBAL  LOCIB  KOSSUTH. 

in   the  election   of  1896,  they  attacked  ii^ 
openly. 

The  city  government  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  new  council  in  which  the  sntl 
Semitio  combination  had  ninety-two  seats, 
while  the  Liberals  (who  conceded  much  td 
the  Jews  and  included  them  politically)  ob- 
tained only  forty-two  seats.  This  result  was 
grateful  to  the  Government,  but  that  Gov- 
emment  bad  to  conceal  all  symptoms  c^ 
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jubilation,  since  it  was  under  obligations  to 
the  Jewish  bankers.  The  revolt,  however, 
was  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  ministry  of 
Count  Windischgritz,  and  to  insure  the 
appointment  of  a  Conservative.  A  new 
Premier  was  found  in  the  person  of  Count 
Badeni,  formerly  Governor  of  Galicia,  a 
strong  Conservative  and  Catholic  Notwith- 
Btanding  his  religion  and  political  principles, 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  accept  and  con- 
tinue the  Dreibund,  or  Triple  Alliance,  of 


trials.  On  the  16th  of  May  in  that  year,  the 
Archduke  Charles  Louts  died.  He  was  the 
heir  presumptive  to  the  imperial  crown.  Hia 
son  Francis  Ferdinand,  next  in  order  of  the 
succession,  had  been  already  overtaken  with 
an  incurable  malady.  The  third  heir  was 
the  Archduke  Otto,  but  there  were  reasons  to 
anticipate  his  resignation  in  favor  of  his  son 
Charles,  still  a  youth.  The  friends  of  the 
imperial  house  felt  an  anxiety  that  Franoia 
Joseph,  who  had  now  reached  his  sixty-sixth 
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Austria,  Germany,  and  Italy.  The  new  Min- 
ister of  Finance  was  Ilerr  von  Bolinski,  of 
Polish  origin,  a  man  known  to  some  extent 
in  the  world  of  letters.  The  system  of 
finances  over  which  he  was  called  to  preside 
was  very  distasteful  to  the  Hungarians,  and 
he  was  obliged  in  his  administration  to  tem- 
porize with  the  conflicting  interests  of  the 
two  sections  of  the  Empire. 

In    the    spring    of    1896,    the    Hapsburg 
dynasty  passed  through  anotlier  of  its  many 


year,  might  remain  on  the  throne  for  years 
to  come.  It  was  feared  that  should  bn  sud- 
denly depart,  the  youth  of  Prince  Cbarles 
might  invite  the  distract«d  and  antagoniatio 
factions  in  the  Empire  to  rise  against  it,  and 
perhaps  succeed  in  a  revolution. 

The  startling  results  of  the  Austrian 
elections  in  1896  were  partly  attributable  to 
the  new  and  extended  franchise  which  had 
been  granted  to  the  people.  Like  all  citizens 
unused  to  their  tools,  the  Austrians  failed  to 
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gain  from  their  new  liberty  all  its  valire. 
One  of  its  first  consequences  was  a  deadlock 
in  the  Reichemth,  in  the  session  of  I8S7. 
Hie  opposing  parties  knew  nothing  but  to 
confront  each  other  and  stand  their  grounds. 
The  question  about  which  the  irreconcilable 
division  occurred  was  that  of  teaching  lan- 
guages other  than  German  in  the  public 
schools.  In  the  Bohemian  quarter  of  the  Em- 
pire, the  Czechs  and  the  Poles  constituted  in 


party  and  the  Slav  party  confronted  each 
other  in  the  Rcichsrath,  and  neither  wouiG 
yield  to  the  other.  Ko  business  could  be 
transacted,  and  the  scssioii  was  barren  of  re- 
sults. 

Ordinarily,  legislative  entanglements  of  the 
kind  here  mentioned  have  little  importance; 
but  in  the  present  instance,  there  was  danger 
of  serious  historical  results.  It  chanced  that 
at  this  juncture,  namely  in  18il7,  the  period 
expired  of  the  union  of   Hungary  with 


THE  KATHHAU8.  VIENNA. 


aomepartsthegreatmajorityof  thepopnlation. 
To  these  should  be  added  the  Moravians. 
The  peoples  of  this  region  are  not  German 
in  language  or  sentiraents,  but  are  Slavs. 
Desiring  to  have  their  own  language  recog- 
nized in  the  schools  and  courts  of  law,  the 
Slavic  communities  appealed  to  the  Govern- 
ment at  Vienna  and  obtained  the  desired 
concession;  but  the  German  opposition  to 
the  innovation  was  extreme.     The  German 


Assembly,  or  Diet,  and  its  own  home  rule, 
except  that  the  Austrian  Kaiser  is  the 
elective  King  of  Hungary. 

While  the  deadlock  in  the  Reichsrath  was 
on,  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  the  periodical 
resolution  of  reunion.  Tlie  session  was 
about  to  go  by,  and  it  was  with  extreme 
difficulty  that  the  resolution  which  had  been 
already  adopted  by  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment  was,  on    the   19th   of  November, 
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proviaiottally  approved  by  the  Reichsratb. 
Meaovbile,  the  ill uBt rated  newspaper  at 
Stiittf;art  pnbliehed  a  cartoon  in  which  the 
Count  Badeni  was  represented  as  straining 
every  nerve  in  the  attempt  to  draw  the 
chariot  of  state.  The  chariot  bad  too 
many  drivers.    In  it  were  a  priest,  a  Hebrew 


like  bad  never  before  been  witnessed  in  the 
deliberative  body  of  any  civilized  nation. 
The  reason,  however,  was  not  far  to  seek. 
The  diverse  races  represented,  and  the  babel 
of  languages  heard,  in  the  Reichsrath  were 
inconsistent  with  any  serious  progressive 
legislation.'  The  cataclysm  came  at  the  close 
of  the  year  with  the  overthrow 
of  the  Badeni  ministry.  The 
Reichsratb  unable  to  do  any- 
thing itself  conld  agree  on 
nothing  except  the  torment  of 
the  'ministry.  The  latter 
yielded  and  went  down. 
Baron  Gantsch  von  Fnmken- 
thurm,  a  pions  schoolmaster, 
conservative  and  ancient,  was 
chosen  as  Premier,  Already 
be  had  had  some  experience 
in  statecraft  as  well  as  in 
pedagogy.  He  had  performed 
the  duties  of  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction;  had  offended 
few,  and  inspired  nobody. 
There  was  not  much  likeli* 
hood  that  Carlos  Wolf,  leader 
of  the  opposition,  who  bad 
recently  fought  a  duel  witJh 
Count  Badeni,  would  hare 
occasion  to  challenge  hia 
successor  I 

There  were  not  wanting 
however,  critics  and  reviewen 
who  held  that  the  unpreoe> 
dented  a^tatjon  in  Austria* 
Hungary  at  this  time  was  an 
indication  not  of  disruption, 
but  of  reviving  national  life. 
Dr.  Emil  Riech,  of  Oxford, 
naULOS  WOLP-Lbadeb  of  thb  Badicals  a  AnaiaiAic  PAaLiAMEire.     himself  a   Hungarian   scholar 

and  historian,  took  this  view 


money-changer,  a  landlord,  and  two  or  three 
Czechs.  It  was  a  Government  beset  with 
difficulties  1 
■  In  course  of  time,  the  true  inwardness  of 
the  sitnation  lu  the  Reichsratb  appeared. 
The  deadlock  continued,  and  the  contention 
becoming  more  boisterous  broke  into  riot. 
The  scenes  which  were  witnessed  in  the  after 
part  of   1897  beggared    description.      The 


of  the  affairs  in  hia  native  Kingdom  and  its 


I  A  StrUdng  akefaih  ot  the  condltloa  of  attiixm  to 
ATutrla-HuDgmrr  at  tbe  middle  ot  the  Ust  decennlum  ol 
the  ceatarj  te  died  b;  Sunael  L.  Clamena  In  hla  utloM 
Stirrity  TttnM  tm  iuttria,  ta  "  Harper'B  Hagsuiie,"  taf 
Uarcb,  IBg&  Tlie  eltatloa  Is  from  Forreat  Moiga» 
who  inade  a  Btndr  of  the  mbjeot  In  180S.    Hr,  ISoqgUB 

"  Hie  AmtTD-Hnngsrlan  Hoaarchy  It  tbe  patchwotk 
qnllt,  Uie  Utdway  PUlssnoe,  ttM  national  cbaln'^aos  ol 
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]>aramoimt  Empire,  In  the  ^neteenth  Cen- 
tury for  March,  1808,  Dr.  Reich  argued 
with  much  cogency  to  the  effect  that 
the  tumults  in  the  Beichsrath  should  be 
regarded  as  evidences  of  the  vigorous 
vitslitj  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  peoples. 
"Now,"  said  the  reviewer,  "through  the 
intensified  life  of  each  nationality  there 
•8  prospect  of  an  intellectual  renascence  of 
peoples  who  have  hitherto  been  slumbering 
on  the  pillows  of  sloth.  The  Czechs  stung  to 
the  quick  by  their  political  antagonists  will 
still  more  advance  their  national  literature, 
which  even  now  is  considerable,  pace  Pro- 
fessor Momrasen,  Already  in  music,  the 
Czechs  have  embodied  their  national  gifts  in 
the  very  remarkable  works  of  Dvorak.  The 
Poles  of  Galicia  are  a  gifted  race,  and  great 
things  may  be  expected  from  them  both  in 
science,  literature,  and  art.  Through  the 
inevitable  complication,  the  Germans  of 
Austria  will  be  induced  to  multiply  their 
efforts  at  intellectual  supremacy  in  Austria. 
The  vast  progress  made  by  Hungary  in  all 
the  departments  of  life,  political  and  intel- 
lectual, in  the  last  forty  years,  owing  to  the 
burning  ambition  of  the  Magyars,  is  a  sure 


Bnrope ;  a  etate  that  1b  not  a  bbHoq,  but  a  collection  of 
nktIoDs;  some  with  Datlonal  memorlea  and  ikspiroUoDH, 
and  others  withoat;  eoma  occupj'lag  dlatinct  prorlncea 
almost  pnrelr  tbelr  own,  and  others  mixed  .with  alien 
races,  bat  each  with  a  different  language,  and  each 
moMly  holding  the  others  lorelgners  a«  macb  as  If  the 
Hnk  or  a  common  gOTemKeDt  did  not  exist.  Oulf  one 
of  Its  races  eren  now  comprises  so  moch  as  one-fourlh 
of  the  whole,  and  not  another asmach  as  nne^ixlh;  and 
each  has  remained  forstfes  as  nncbanged  In  laolatloD, 
however  mingled  together  In  locality,  as  globules  of  oil 
In  water.  There  Is  nirthlQg  else  In  the  modem  world 
that  is  nearly  like  It,  thongh  there  havo  been  plenty  In 
past  ages  ;  it  seems  nnreal  and  Imposrible  even  tbongh 
we  know  It  is  traoi  It  violates  all  oar  feelings  as  to 
what  a  countr;  shonld  be  In  order  to  have  a  right  to 
exist  I  and  It  seems  as  thongh  it  was  too  ramshackle  to 
goon  holding  togetberany  length  of  time.  Tet  It  has 
■nrrlTed,  much  In  its  present  shape,  two  centuries  ol 
storms  that  have  swept  perfectly  nnlfled  countries  from 
exteteuce  and  others  that  bare  bronght  It  to  the  verge 
of  min,  has  survived  formidable  European  coalitions  to 
dismember  It,  and  baa  steadily  gained  force  after  each; 
forever  cbauKlng  in  Its  exact  make-np,  losing  lu  the 
Weat,  bat  gaining  In  the  East,  the  changes  leave  the 
■traotnre  as  Hrm  as  ever,  like  tbe  dropping  oil  and  add- 
ing on  of  togs  In  a  raft.  Its  mechanical  anion  of  pieces 
showing  all  the  vitality  of  gennine  naUonat  lite." 


guarantee  of  similar  results  among  the 
nationalities  of  Cisleithania.  It  ia  incalcu- 
lable how  much  commerce  and  trade  and  in* 
dustry  will  be  benefited  by  that  revival  of  all 
the  mental  and  moral  energies  of  the  Empire. 
Already  the  material  progress  of  both  halves 
of  tbe  monarchy  during  the  last  fifteen  yean 
has  been  very  considerable.  It  will,  aided 
by  the  immense  natural  wealth  of  the  Empire^ 


EMPEROR  FRANCIS  JOSEPH  I  OP  AUSTRIA. 

be  increasing  at  a  rate  distancing  tbat  of  aQ 
former  periods.  The  enemy  of  a  nation  it 
not  to  be  found  in  great  civil  distnrbaaoes 
and  commotions.  Woe  to  the  nation  that 
knows  of  no  inner  conflict," 

In  the  closing  years  of  the  century,  no  other 
of  the  great  powers  of  Europe  seemed  to  d» 
pend  so  much  on  its  ruler  for  a  prudent 
administration  aa  did  Austria-Hungary. 
The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  on  the  2d  of 
December,  1898,  completed  the  fiftieth' year 
of  his  reign.  Next  to  Victoria's,  his  was  the 
oldest  existing  sovereignty  in  Europe.  His 
influence  throughout  the  Empire  was  very  - 
great.  He  had  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
His  many  concessions  to  the  nationalities 
within  the  Hungarian  boundary  had  mad* 
him,  even  to  the  Czechs  and  Poles,  a  most 
acceptable  King.    His  vry  merite,  howevM^ 
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iDcreased  the  apprehension  which  was  felt 
respecting  the  termination  of  his  reign. 
Prince  Francis  Ferdinand,  tii«  heir  'pre- 
sumptive, was,  aa  we  have  said,  afBicted 
with  mental  and  bodily  ailments  which  had 
become  hereditary  in  the  Hapshurg  strain. 
After  him,  tlie  Prince  Otto  may  be  said  to 


EMPRESS  ELIZABETH  OF  AUSTRIA. 

have  enjoyed  universal  disrespect.  The  con- 
tingency of  his  BuccesBioif  looked,  to  the  po- 
litical prophets,  like  the  end  of  all  things. 

The  old  Em|>eror  was  accordingly  left 
during  the  period  of  tnmult  in  the  Reichs- 
rsth  to  conduct  the  Government  as  he  would. 
His  virtues  were,  for  the  time,  the  remaining 


savor  of  the  monarchy.   As  for  himself,  he  liad 
sorrow  enough.     If  his  responsibilities  were 
great,  his  griefs  were  greater.     Already  h« 
had  been  stripiied  until  he  stood  like  a  desolate 
tree  in  the  storm.    In  1888,  his  Crown  Prince 
Rudolph    was   taken    from    him    by   death. 
His  brother,  the   ill-starred   Maximilian   of 
Mexico,  went  down,  in  June- 
of  1867,  before  the  bullets 
of  the  Juaristft.     White  the 
preparatior.s    were    on     for 
the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  reign,  an 
event  occurred  which  might 
well  destroy  his  remaining 
courage  and  hope.     On  the 
10th  of  September,  1898,  the 
Empress  Elizabeth,  who  had 
been  sojourning  in  Switzer- 
land, was-  assailed    by    an 
Italian  asaaesin  named  Luc 
cheni  and  stabbed  to  death. 
The  Empress  was  about  to 
go  on  board  of  a  steamboat 
at  Geneva  when   the  cruel 
villain,  with  a  blunt  file  in 
his  band,  sprang  upon  her, 
and    plunged    it    into    her 
breast. 

There  had  been  so  great 
disparity    of   age    between 
Francis     Joseph    and    the 
Queen,  and  in  particular  so 
great  a  contrariety  of  tastes 
and  dispositions,   that    the 
domestic  life  had  virtually 
ceased  some  years  previous- 
ly.   The  Empress  had  not> 
been  seen  at  court,  nor  had 
she  participated   in    public 
affairs    for   a    considerable 
period,  and  her  death,  politi- 
cally   considered,    was    for 
these  reasons  less  significant  than  it  would 
otherwise   have   been.      Nor  may   we  pass 
from  this  incident  of  crime  without  noting 
the  fact  that  the    Emperor  had   for  somtt 
time    previously    suffered     extremely    from 
vague    apprehensions     of     impending    evil. 
The  pretention  had  been  so  distinct  as  to 
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dispirit  him  and  to  destroy  his  interest  in  the 
approaching  festivities  in  his  honor. 

The  year  1889  found  Spain  in  more  than 
usual  tranquillity.  The  ministry  of  Sefior 
Sagasta  maintained  its  supremacy,  despite 
the  efforts  of  the  Canovist  Conservatives  and 
the  Radicals  and  Republicans.  The  Queen 
Regent^s  direction  of  the  Government  of  her 
infant  son  was  regarded  with  much  approba- 
^n  by  her  subjects  and  by  the  statesmen  of 
other  nations,  so  that  the  visit  paid  to  her  at 
Biarritz  by  Queen  Victoria,  the  most  punc- 
tilious of  sovereigns,  was  looked  on  as  a  de- 
served recognition  of  excellence  in  fulfilling 
the  duties  of  a  most  critical  position. 

The  most  lamented  death  of  the  year  was 
that  of  Marshal  Quesada,  a  distinguished 
veteran  of  the  Civil  War.  The  King  was 
attacked  with  a  severe  illness  early  in  1890, 
and  the  intrigues  of  parties  thereby  doubled, 
but  he  recovered.  Seftor  Sagasta  succeeded 
in  passing  a  measure  for  universal  suffrage; 
but  his  popularity  waned,  and  he  was  forced 
to  resign  in  the  summer,  Seilor  Canovas  del 
Castillo  forming  a  Conservative  Cabinet. 
Throughout  this  period  it  was  evident  that 
the  fall  of  the  Brazilian  Monarchy  had  cre- 
ated a  profound  impression  on  the  political 
thought  of  Spain,  as,  indeed,  was  the  case 
also  in  Portugal.  Two  deaths  in  1890  were 
of  political  importance,  those  of  the  Duke  of 
Aosta,  formerly  King  Amadeo,  and  of  the 
Ihike  of  Montpensier,  once  an  aspirant  to  the 
Spanish  throne.  The  Conservative  cause  con- 
tinued in  the  ascendant  in  1891;  but  Radical 
efforts  were  spurred  by  the  financial  embar- 
rassment,  Spanish  stocks  falling  seriously, 
while  the  industrial  depression  was  increased 
by  the  devastating  floods  that  swept  over  the 
lowlands  in  the  autumn.  These  causes  com- 
bined with  the  purely  political  to  breed  dis- 
satisfaction, with  the  result  that  in  1 892  the 
ministry  was  defeated  and  the  familiar  Rad- 
ical, Sagasta,  became  Premier  in  the  place  of 
the  no  less  familiar  Conservative,  Canovas. 

The  chief  affairs  of  1893  were  religious 
riots  between  Protestants  and  Catholics, 
fomented  to  extremity  by  the  anarchistic  ele- 
ment. In  1894  the  ministry  resigned,  but 
Sefior  Sagasta  was  able  to  re-form  the  Cabinet 


and  to  continue  in  the  premiership.  Fortu* 
nately  for  the  ministry  in  its  struggles  with 
the  financial  difficulties,  it  was  successful  in 
gaining  a  large  indemnity  from  the  Sultan  of 
Morocco  for  assaults  on  the  Spanish  soldiery. 

In  1895  the  storm  burst  upon  Spain.  Ever 
since  the  revolution  of  1868  to  1878  the  party 
of  rebellion  in  Cuba  had  been  working  in- 
sidiously  to  obtain  the  freedom  of  the  island 
from  Spanish  dominion.  To  that  end  no  less 
than,  one  hundred  and  forty  clubs  were 
formed  in  America,  the  members  of  which 
were  pledged  to  contribute  at  least  one-tenth 
of  their  income,  if  necessary,  to  the  cause  of 
revolution.  Arms,  too,  were  collected,  many 
of  them  stored  secretly  in  the  island  itself. 
The  men  in  control  of  these  plots  planned  a 
general  uprising  to  take  place  in  the  island 
February  24,  1895.  On  the  appointed  day 
there  were  revolts  in  three  of  the  provinces, 
Santiago,  Santa  Clara,  and  Matanzas.  At 
this  time  Captain-General  Calleja,  on  whom 
the  Spanish  authority  relied  for  its  protec- 
tion, had  only  nine  thousand  men;  not 
enough  to  garrison  the  toM^ns,  even  with  the 
four  thou^nd  recruits  soon  sent  to  reinforce 
him. 

Of  the  thirteen  Spanish  gunboats,  only 
seven  were  available  for  the  protection  of 
five  hundred  leagues  of  coast-line,  and  they 
were  slow.  The  rebellion  under  such  circum- 
stances could  grow ;  and  it  did  grow,  especially 
since  the  insurgents  pursued  guerrilla  tactics, 
escaping  from  the  forces,  sent  against  them 
by  retreating  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  moun- 
tains or  the  inaccessible  depths  of  the  swamps. 
Early  in  March,  Spain  voted  unlimited  credit 
for  the  putting  down  of  the  rebellion,  and  sent 
twenty  thousand  men  to  the  island,  and  Field 
Marshal  Martinez  Campos,  who  brought  the 
other  revolution  to  an  end  in  two  years,  was 
given  command  of  the  island.  On  March  25, 
Jos6  Marti  and  Maximo  Gomez  proclaimed, 
from  Hayti,  a  declaration  of  Cuban  independ- 
ence, and  on  the  31st  of  that  month  Anto- 
nio Maceo  arrived  from  Costa  Rica  with  arms 
and  officers,  forthwith  establishing  a  Provi- 
sional Grovemment,  with  Dr.  Tomas  Estrada 
Palma  as  the  Provisional  President  of  the 
Republic,  Jos6  Marti  as  Secretary,  and  Gen- 
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-eral  Gomezas  Cummander-in-Chief.  A  con- 
vention was  held,  May  16,  id  which  Bartolome 
MasBO  was  elected  President  of  the  Cuban 
Republic,  Maximo  Gomez  Commander  in 
Chief,  and  Antonio  Maceo  Cotumander  in 
•Chief  of  the  Oriental  Division. 

On  the  following  day,  just  after  Marti  bad 
parted  from  Gomez,  he  was  ambushed  and 
«lain  by  the  Spaniards,  'i'he  Provisional 
-Government  was  formally  constituted  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Yara,  and  a  Declaration  of  In- 
-dependence  issued  on  July  15.  In  August, 
-officers  were  elected:  President,  Masso;  Vice 
President    and    Minister  of    War,    Gomez; 


United  States.  Sabeequently,  he  was  pot«D* 
tial  alike  in  the  revolutionary  government 
and  in  the  field.  When  Antonio  Maceo  WM 
slain,  Garcia  became  the  chief  reliance  of  the 
insurgents  as  a  competent  commander. 
When  the  war  was  at  the  crisis  in  the  mid- 
B'lmmer  of  1698,  General  Garcia  commanded 
the  only  Cuban  patqot  army  worthy  of  Uie 
name,  and  in  that  relation  he  co&perated 
successfully  and  honorably  with  General 
Shatter  in  the  cimpaign  which  ended  wiUi 
the  capture  of  Santiago  and  the  collapse  of 
the  Spanish  cause. 

In  the  meantime  the  reinforcements  sent 


SANTIAGO  DE  CITBA. 


Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Gonzalo  de 
Quesada;  Commander-in-Chief,  Antonio  Ma- 
oeo;  Commander  of  the  Oriental  Division, 
Job6  Maceo. 

To  this  list  of  leading  spirits  must  1>e 
added  the  name  of  General  Calixto  Garcia, 
who,  as  the  event  showed,  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Cuban  leaders.  To  liim 
the  revolutionists  were  greatly  indebted  on 
the  score  of  his  anccesa  in  the  delicate  work 
of.  procuring  arms  and  supplies  from  the 


by  Spain  had  been  so  many  that  there  wen 
fully  sixty  thousand  effective  men  in  tba 
service;  but  as  one-half  of  these  were  neoe*> 
sary  for  the  safe  garrison  of  the  towns,  tba 
number  was  not  fatal  to  the  insurgents,  who 
now  had  nearly  thirty  thousand  soldiers. 
These  continued  a  war  that  showed  the  ex- 
treme of  bitterness  on  each  side,  antil  tlM 
whole  island  was  one  scene  of  desolation,  and 
all  commerce  and  industry  were  ruined.  TTie 
courage  of  the  Revolutionists  continued  with 
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Xhe  prolonging  of  the  var,  die  exhausted  con- 
-^tioD  of  Spain's  finances,  and  the  burden  of 
«  Berioos  revolt  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
leading  them   to  believe  that  their  enemy 
muet  yield  to  the  multiplication  of  ills  unless 
'the  Government  could  be  promptly  restored. 
On    September     23,     the     Revolutionists 
-adopted  a  constitution  at  Anton 
de  Puerto  Principe,  and  elect- 
-ed  Sdvador  CisneroB  President. . 
-  No  decisive  point  was  reached 
«t  the  end  of  1896,  the  sending 
■of    General  Valeriano  Weyler 
to  take  the  place  of  General 
Campos  having  served  only  to 
make  the  work  of  the  soldiere 
in    Cuba   vastly    more   brutal, 
without  accomplishing  any  ap- 
parent progress  toward  Spain's 
£nal  victory. 

The  period  in  Spanish   his- 
tory, from  the   middle  of  the 
last  decennium  to  the  close  of 
the  century,  was  an  epocli   of 
gradual  decline  of  power  and 
retraction  of  territonal  domin- 
ion.     The    retrograde    move- 
ment   had   for  its  conclusion 
the  virtual  restriction  of    the 
dominion  of  Spain  to  the  pen- 
insula   which  constitutes   her 
remaining  center  of  undisputed 
sway.     The  beginning  of  the 
extension  of  power  by  conquest 
and   discovery  was  coincident 
with  the    first   years   of    the 
flixteenth     century.       For    a 
while  at  the   middle   of  that 
oeotury  it  appeared  that  the  Spanish  Empire 
would  be  and  remain  almost  as  wide  as  that 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  present  age.     But 
the  outspreading  of  the  realms  of  Spain  was 
delusive  and  transitory.     Already,   in  the 
time  of  Philip  II.  the  extremities  of  the  king- 
dom began  to  fall  away.     At  intervals  there 
would  be  a  stationary  period,  but  always, 
after  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
.  tnry,    the    tendency    to    retrogression    was 

Thi»  fatal  trend  of  affairs,  however,  was 


hidden  under  Spanish  pride.  No  loss  was 
sufficient  to  darken  the  disc  of  national  van* 
ity.  When  the  Cuban  imbroglio  came  on, 
and  in  1895  rose  to  the  crisis  of  revolution, 
the  authorities  at  Madrid  treated  the  event 
with  their  wonted  haughtiness.  Nor  did  the 
protests  of  other  nations  much  avail  to  turn 


GENEBAL  CALIXTO  GARCIA. 

the  Government  from  its  predestined  courses 
It  should  he  said,  however,  that  Maria  Chris- 
tina, the  Regent  of  the  Kingdom,  was  a  good 
and  not  incapable  ruler — according  to  th« 
royal  standard  for  the  estimate  of  rulers,  and 
according  to  the  conditions  under  which  she 
was  placed.  Her  boy,  Alfonso  XIII.,  grew 
apace,  and  in  1896,  began  to  be  ten  yeara 
old.  The  Regent  and  her  Government  looked 
with  anxiety  on  the  progress  of  affairs  in 
Cuba,  but  to  them  it  seemed  that  but  one 
policy  could  be  pursued — the  repression  of  the 
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tnaurrection  and  the  rcl'stabtishment  of  order 
Xty  absolutism. 

Before  the  close  of  the  administration  of 
Cleveland,  he  setit  to  Congromi  a  rather  elab- 
orate, and,  on  the  whole,  conservative  mes- 
sage, which,  if  the  Spanish  Government  had 
taken  heed  thereto,  might  have  led  the  way 
to  peace  by  reconstruction.  But  the  national 
spirit  would  brook  no  overture.  We  may 
assume  that  the  Crown  and  ministry  of  Spain 
were  moreover  informed  of  the  covert  diajio- 
aition  in  the  United  States  to  encourage  the 
rebellion  against  the  home  kingdom  with  the 


ASTONIO  MACEO. 

nlterior  design  of  securing,  under  the  sem- 
blance of  independence,  the  actuality  of  an- 
nexation. The  schemes  that  were  on  in  our 
own  country  were  well  calculated  to  provoke 
the  ire  of  Spain,  and  to  make  an  amicable 
Bcttlement  impossible.  One  such  scheme, 
which  was  fomented  at  the  beginning  of  1896, 
was  to  get  a  large  issue  of  Cuban  bonds  and 
to  have  them  guaranteed  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  with  the  consequent 
privilege  or  right  of  appointing  American 
revenue  officers  for  the  Cuban  ports — this  to 
the  end  that  the  proceeds  necessary  for  the 
payment  of  the  interest  on  the  factitious 
bonds  might  be  diverted  from  commerce  into 
the  pockets  of  the  managers. 

During  the  whole  of  the  year  1896,  the 
policy  of  cruelty  and  persecution  against  the 


Revolutionary  party  in  Cuba  was  pursued. 
General  Valeriano  Weyler,  who  bad  suc- 
ceeded Captain -General  Martinez  Campos, 
visited  not  only  the  rebels,  but  those  who 
were  vaguely  suspected  of  rebellion,  with 
fire  and  sword,  Ifwas  at  this  juncture  that 
the  genius  of  Antonio  Maceo  was  displayed 
as  a  formidable  leader  of  the  Revolutionists. 
To  him  more  than  to  any  other  the  Cubans 
looked  hopefully  as  to  one  able  to  cope  with 
the  Spanish  soldiery.  Maooo  continued  in 
command  until  the  8th  of  December  of  the 
year  just  named,  when  he  was  ambushed  and 
slain.  Nor  was  the  suspicion  wanting  that 
treachery  was  used  against  him. 

Spain  redoubled  lier  efforts  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1897  to  suppress  the  Cuban  rebellion 
and  to  save  the  remnants  of  her  insular  Em- 
pire, The  war  in  Cuba  was  waged  with 
great  ferocity.  General  Weyler  adopted  the 
policy  of  forcing  the  non-combatant  element 
in  the  insurgent  districts  into  the  towns, 
where  he  pent  up  both  the  evil  and  the  good. 
By  this  means  he  was  enabled,  with  small 
contingents  of  soldiers  poste<l  here  and  there 
in  Pinar  del  Rio,  to  hold  the  starving  recon- 
centrados  in  their  keeps  until  they  should 
perish,  or  at  least  satisfy  him  by  tlielr  suffer- 
ings that  they  had  become  loyal  to  authority. 

This  business  continued  until  it  began  to 
work  its  own  cure.  The  tone  of  the  Ameri- 
can press  toward  the  Spanish  management  in 
Cuba  became  threatening.  The  nimble  of 
international  thunder  was  heard  in  the  hori- 
zon. At  length.  General  Weyler  was  recalled, 
and  the  position  of  Commander-in-Chief  was 
assigned  by  the  Spanish  War  Department  to 
General  Ramon  Blanco, 

By  this  time,  the  energies  of  the  Spanish 
administration  at  Madrid  were  almost  wholly 
absorbed  in  the  Cuban  complication.  The 
impoverished  condition  of  the  treasury  pre- 
vented the  speedy  and  extensive  enlargement 
of  the  Spanish  armies  and  fleets;  but  these 
were  augmented  as  much  as  possible.  Spain 
had  sunk  to  the  rank  of  a  second-class  or 
third-class  power,  but  as  such  she  armed  and 
equipped  herself  to  a  measure  of  efficiency, 
though  she  could  hardly  expect  to  hold  her 
own  in   the  case  of  war  with  the  United 
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States.     The  population  of  the  latter  out* 
numbered  that  of  the  former  in  the  ratio  of 
four  to  one,  and  the  resources  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republic  were, overwhelmingly  prepon- 
deraut.     Though  Spain  prepared  for  war  as 
well  as  she  might,  actual   hostilities  were 
hardly  anticipated.     Not  until  the  winter  of 
1897-98  had  worn  away,  did  an  event  occur 
which  Beemed  to  juBtif  j  the  expectation  of  an 
outbre^.     At  that  time,  however,  a  per- 
fidioas  thing   was  done  which  suddenly 
aroused  the  American  people  to  an  almost 
uncontrollable  fever  of  animosity. 

From  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1898,  to  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  by  the  American  Senate  on  Feb- 
ruary 6th,1899,the  history  of  theSpanish- 
American  war  in  all  of  its  leading  move- 
ments and  results  has  already  been  recited 
in  the  narrative  of  our  own  national  affairs, 
and  to  that  narrative  the  reader  is  here 
referred.'  In  this  connection  it  only  re- 
mains to  note  the  vicissitudes  of  the  home 
affairs  in  the  Spanish  Kingdom  while  the 
war  was  on.  The  outbreak  of  hostilities 
gave  opportunity  for  all  of  the  element* 
in  opposition  to  the  Crown  and  the  dynasty 
to  come  suddenly  forth.  Such  elements 
were  by  no  means  wanting.  The  Spanish 
Republicans,  aforetime  followers  of  Emilio 
Oastellar,  showed  their  disposition  !n  move- 
ments and  agitations  looking  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  monarchy;  but  thispartof  the 
domestic  turbulence  was  not  formidable. 

In  the  next  place,  the  Carlists,  partisans 
■of  the  pretender  Don  Carlos,  brother  of  Fer- 
■dioand  VII.,  made  a  show  of  strength.  The 
-original  Don  Carlos  had  now  been  succeeded 
by  his  nephew  of  the  same  name.  The 
latter,  however,  had  not,  since  the  death  of 
Alfonso  XIL,  seriously  prosecuted  his 
<;lunu  to  the  throne.  Moreover,  prudence 
-and  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  claimant 
led  him  to  see  that  advantage  to  himself  and 
his  followers  lay  at  this  juncture  in  the 
policy  of  upholding  rather  than  revolutioniz- 
ing the  Government.  Patriotism  as  well  as 
good  political  sense  inspired  Bon  Carlos  to 


■  See  pn«««  86-US. 


shout,  "  To  the  battle  ! "  He  accordingly 
became  a  strong  supporter  of  the  war,  limit- 
ing himself  to  criticism  of  the  war  policy  of 
the  administration,  and  awaiting  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  advantage  of  any  revulsion 
that  might  come  in  favor  of  his  pretenBion& 
The  Queen  Regent,  meanwhile,  had  several 
advantages  in  her  contest  with  her  adversa- 
ries.    Her   son,  now  in   his  thirteenth  year 


CAFTAtN-^ENERAL  EAMoy  BLANCO. 

and  already  titular  King  of  Spain,  might  bs 
shown  by  tlie  mother  to  both  the  Cortes  and 
the  people.  He  was  her  living  appeal.  Ho 
was  to  her  interests  almost  as  much  of  an 
argument  as  the  infant  Joseph  had  been  in 
the  anna  of  Maria  Theresa  just  one  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  years  earlier.  The  fact  that 
she,  a  woman,  was  charged  in  these  dreadful 
days  with  the  responsibilities  of  a  monarchy 
added  to  her  influence  and  her  security. 

The  Spaniards  really  prosecuted  the  war 
with  enthusiasm.  The  people  at  large  were 
embittered  to  the  last  degree  against  the 
Americans.  Spanish  soldiers  had  a  more 
rational  opinion  of  the  affair  on  their  hands. 
They  were  well  disciplined,  well  armed,  and 


it 
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papers  of  Matamoras,  Vera  Cruz,  and  Mexico- 
at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  1846. 

The  prosecution  of  such  a  war  as  that  in- 
which  Spain  was  engaged  must  needs  bring 
a  severe  strain  upon  the  ministry.     Durinj^ 


well  iDBtmcted  in  the  code  of  war.  They 
fought  well,  and  obeerred  the  rules  of  cour- 
tesy. Those  who  were  taken  prisoners  were 
foniid  to  be  soldiers  of  good  character. 
Some  of  the  captive  officers  traversed  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  were 
received  in  a  manner  befitting 
their  rank  and  behavior, 

Od  the  other  hand,  the  qual- 
ities of  the  Spanish  soldiery 
were  Boon  discovered  by  the 
Americans  in  the  field,  and  the 

■wift  moving  war  was  not  half 

over  ontil  a  certain  sympathy 

with  the  enemy,  even  against 

tbe'  patriot     insurgents     for 

whom  the  Americans  had  in- 
terfered, sprang  lip  and  pre- 
vailed.   The  motley  ohsraeter 

«f  the  rebels  in  Cnba  did  not 

^^>ealtoihBAmerioanB.    The 

(^ban  patriots  were  fonod  to 

ke  of  ft  kind  who  do  not  pass 

flBrrent  among  the  Teatonio 

y0O|d«s.    There  was  a  gradual 

dMDge  of  sentiment   in   the 

United  States  with  reject  to 

Ikoae  for  whom  the  war  bad 

keea  nsdertaken,  and  the  same 

thing,  bnt  more  aente  and  U* 

logical,  ooonned  in  the  Philip- 

l»ne^  where  the  conflict  was 

actnaHy   tamed   against   the 

Klipinoa. 
Ootude  of  the  amenities  of 

Ae  field,  however,  and  a  certain 

respectful  speech  and  tone  in 

the  Spanish  ministry,  the  feel- 
ing toward  the  Americans  was 

bitter  to  the  last  degree.     A 

whole  vocabulary  of  epithets 

was  invented  to  express  the 

•ommon  rage.    The  Americans   queen  regent  mabia  Christina  and  alfonso  xiil  of  spain. 

were    monsters.      They    were 


robbers,  asBassins,  beasts,  pigs — the  last  term 
being  the  supreme  expression  of  Spanish 
hatred  and  contempt.  The  reader  of  history 
BOBt  be  reminded  by  the  phraseology  so 
jbondant  in  the  Spanish  publications  of 
1898.  of  the  like  expressions  in  the   news- 


the  antecedent  period  of  the  crisis,  Seflor- 
Antonio  Oanovas  del  Castillo  was  Prime- 
Minister.  He  was  a  Conservative  statesman 
of  the  first  rank,  and  had  previously  been- 
Premier  of  the  Grovernment.  At  this  time, 
the  Liberal  party  was  under  the  leadership. 
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of  Scnor  Praxedes  MatA)  Sagasta,  uliose 
name  and  activitien  had  beeo  interwoven 
with  public  affairs  ever  since  the  inBuirectiona 
of  1856  and  1866. 

In  the  beginning  of  1897,  ttie  Liberal 
party  still  upheld  the  Conservative  Govern- 
ment in  its  Cuban  policy  of  repreflsion  by 
force.     At   length,  however,  after   several 


that  he  was  obliged  to  resign,  and  the  whole 
Cabinet  resigned  with  him. 

It  appeared  for  the  nonce  that  SeHor 
Sagasta  and  the  Liberal  party  would  coma 
into  power;  but  the  Queen  Regent  preferred 
to  retain  Canovas.  His  associates  also,  in- 
eluding  Tetuan,came  back,  and  the  Govem- 
ment  went  on  as  before.  When  the  summer 
reeess  came,  the  Prime  Minister 
went  for  a  season  to  Santa 
Agueda,a  watering  place,  where 
on  the  8th  of  August,  he  was 
shot  and  killed  by  an  obscure 
anarchist  of  Italian  origin, 
named  An^olillo.  It  did  not 
appear  that  the  deed  bad- re- 
sulted from  a  conspiracy,  or 
that  the  blow  was  delivered 
with  political  intent.  It  seemed 
rather  that  the  assassin  was  in- 
spired agEunst  the  statesman 
because  the  latter  was  thought 
to  have  visited  severe  ptmish- 
ments  against  anarchist  dis- 
turbers at  Barcelona,  where  they 
abounded.  The  event  deprived 
Spain,  or  rather  the  existing  dj* 
nasty,  of  its  strongest  pillar  of 
support,  and  made  almost  cer- 
tain the  passing  of  the  political 
scepter  to  the  Liberal  party. 
Meanwhile,  the  duties  of  Prime 
Minister  were  assigned  for  the 
time  to  the  Spanish  Minister  of 
War. 

After  the  summer  recess  of 
the  Cortes,  the  difficulties  im- 
pending over  Spain   thickened 
BESOE  iKIOKIO  CiNOViS  DEL  CiSTIUXl  '^'.'j-  Jhe  Provi.ion.l  minUtrj 

which  had  been  organized  after 
the  assassinatiou  of  Canovas  went  to  pieces 
in  October.  Public  sentiment,  as  expressed 
in  the  election,  went  more  and  mora 
against  the  Conservative  Government.  At 
length,  the  majority  turned  to  the  lil^ 
crals,  and  Sagasta  was  again  charged  with 
the  duty  of  constructing  a  Cabinet.  It 
was  a  duty  of  the  performance  of  which  few 
statesmen  would  have  been  ambitious.  In 
oue  respect,  the  new  administration  was  even 


miscarriages  in  Cuba,  the  Liberal  policy  was 
changed  into  one  of  criticism  and  opposition. 
In  the  summer  of  1897,  an  event  occurred 
which  threatened  the  ministry  with  sudden 
overthrow.  In  the  course  of  the  debates, 
the  Duke  of  Tetuan,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  made  an  assault  u))on  an  agcl 
statesman,  one  of  the  professors  of  law  in 
the  university  of  Madrid.  Public  opinion 
rose  against  the  assailant  to  such  a  degree 
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As  the  old.  It  did  not  dare  to  change  policy 
«s  it  res|>ected  the  Cuban  rebellion.  Indeed, 
the  complaint  of  the  Liberals  had  been  that 
the  war  against  the  insurgents  had  not  been 
waged  with  Bufli«ient  energy.  Weyler  bad 
been  criticised  for  being  at  once  impolitic 
and  ineflicient.  The  Liberals  must  therefore 
go  on  and  insure  efficiency  and  the  speedy 
euppreesion  of  the  rebellion.  It  was  at  this 
particular  juncture  that  General  Woyler  was 
recalled  and  Genera]  Blanco  sent  to  Cuba  in 
his  stead.     The  latter,  entering  upon  his  duty 


Correspondents  were  sent  by  yacht  and  rail- 
way train  into  the  disturbed  parts  of  the 
world  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  eens*- 
tional  information  and  of  making  exaggen- 
ted  reports  of  such  facts  as  might  tend  to 
inflame  the  passions  of  readers  and  oraate  • 
demand  for  more.  By  t^is  means  It  waa 
imagined  that  the  volcanoes  tbitt  were  open> 
ing  in  almost  erery  part  of  the  world  mi^t 
be  smothered  by  other  agitations  created  in 
their  stead  through  the  agency  of  jonmalisnL 
Spain,  following  this  method,  eonstant^jr 


THE  UORRO  OF  HAVANA. 


on  the  20th  of  October,  declared  his  purpose 
to  press  the  war  with  the  greatest  energy. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  year  1899,  the 
most  important  aspectofS|>anish  history  was 
the  growth  of  the  revolt  in  the  Philippine 
islands.  It  was  the  jwlicy  of  Spain  to  min- 
imiste  her  colonial  difficulties.  It  was  the 
policy  in  the  United  States  to  magnify  them. 
This  course  was  pursued  by  both  Governments 
with  respect  to  the  prevailing  conditions  in 
the  West  Indies  and  also  in  the  Philippines. 
There  came  to  pass  at  this  time,  a  new  method 
of  journalistic  agitation  to  which  the  civilized 
countries  had  never  before  been  snbject. 
-16 


published  for  her  own  people  false  reports  of 
the  disturbed  and  insurrectionary  conditions 
in  her  colonies.  She  sought  at  the  same  time 
to  quiet  or  divert  the  attention  of  her  own 
revolutionary  elements  to  the  embarrassments 
and  troubles  of  foreign  states.  And  thus 
also  did  the  United  States.  Having  her  own 
financial,  economic,  and  industrial  questions, 
yawning  under  lier  feet,  she  would  fain  havVi 
the  organs  of  public  information  distract  the 
attention  of  the  people  with  the  publication 
of  lurid  accounts  about  the  insurrections  and 
brawls  of  barbarians  and  savages  in  distant 
islands.     She  must  needs  footer  the  opinion 
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tbat  the  great  Republic  ought,  in  morals  and 
in  fact,  to  undertake,  in  the  British  manner, 
the  rectification  of  everything  in  the  world 
except  her  own  character. 

At  the  period  referred  to,  the  rebellion  of 
Khe  Filipinos  became  formidable.  At  the 
very  time  wlien  the  Maine  was  destroyed  in 
the  harbor  of  Ha%'ana,  tlie  rebellion  of  the 
oriental  subjects  of  Spanish  authority  threat- 
ened its  extinction  in  the  East.  It  was  this 
sntecedent  condition  that  enabled  the  United 
States,  in  expectation  of  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities, to  have  one  fleet  in  the  East  and  two 
fleets  in  the  West,  ready  when  the  crisis  came 
to  strilie  before  dawn  and  be  Tictorions  with 
tlie  rising  sun. 


paid  by  the  United  States  for  Alaska.  The 
sum  is  one  and  a  third  times  as  great  as  our 
third  President  gave  to  Napoleon  for  the  em- 
pire of  Louisiana,  and  it  bears  a  like  relation 
to  the  amount  conceded  by  our  Government 
to  Mexico  for  the  imperial  dominions  which 
we  wrested  from  her  in  1848. 

The  fact  that  the  powerful  United  Stateg 
granted  such  a  compensation  for  the  relin* 
quishment  of  the  buildings  and  fortifications 
which  Spain  had  established  in  the  Philip- 
pines was  to  her  and  her  people  a  salve  foi 
many  wounds.  Nor  should  we  fail  to  oote' 
that  the  extinction  of  the  colonial  govern* 
ments  of  the  Spanish  Kingdom  most  have 
been,  as  it  is  and  remains,  a  measure  of  relief 


Pai^ce  of  the  queen  begent,  hadbid. 


At  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  in  August  of 
1896,  the  Spanish  Government  put  itself  in  a 
oonciliatory  attitude.  The  Queen  Regent,  the 
Sftgasta  ministry,  the  Cortes,  and  the  leading 
publicistsof  the  Kingdom  were  willing  to  have 
peace  on  the  most  available  terms.  The  pro- 
tocol was  readily  accepted.  The  Spanish 
representatives  at  the  peace  conference, 
which  sat  at  Paris  in  the  autumn  and  early 
winter  of  the  year,  were  men  of  ability  and 
character.  They  contended  as  well  as  they 
Plight  for  advantageons  terms.  Tliey  yielded 
only  as  they  must.  They  secured  an  indem- 
nity or  compensation  of  120,000,000 — a  sum 
aot  to  be  despised  when  we  remember  that 
H  is  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  the  price 


to  a  nation  which  was  afflicted  with  ontlying 
troubles  and  scandals  to  an  extent  hu^ly 
compensated  by  the  revenues  and  robberies 
which  the  colonial  governments  constantly 
inflicted  on  the  subject  insular  populations. 

This  species  of  political  farming  has  never 
been  successfully  practiced  but  by  two  great 
nations,  and  these  two  were  (one  viaa  and  the 
other  is),  Rome  and  Great  Britain.  Suoll  ft 
method  flourishes  only  under  a  scepter  of 
iron,  wielded  with  an  iron  hand  and  supported 
with  iron  guns.  It  is  the  hard  method  which 
blind  and  fatal  history  employs  for  the  ex- 
termination of  the  weak  and  innocent  mt- 
ages  who  seem  to  impede  a  little  the  ambition 
and  lusts  of  the  mighty. 
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The  TBtifioation  of  tbe  treaty  waa  not  easily 
effected  ob  either  side.     There  vere  great 
and  BerionB  reasons  for  the  hesitation.    The 
right  of  the  American  Senate  to  diacuee  and 
reject  a  treaty  is  absolute.    In  the  present 
ease,  the  results  of  the  war  had  been  as  por- 
tentona  aa  they  were  gratifying  to  American 
pride.    The  conflict  broaght  in  a  large  cate- 
gory of  the  most  doubtfnl  advantageB.    The 
paynwnt  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  as  if  to 
make  ^Tood  a  conquest  already  accomplished, 
aeemet)  to  be  an  extraordinary  waste  of  re- 
BOtu-ceth  The  acquisition  of  considerable 
temw^ry,  distant  by  nearly  half  the  cir- 
OQEofercnce    of   the    globe    from    the 
Dearest  continental  port  of  the  United 
States,  was  an  alarming  gain.     The 
V*j,ole  West  Indian  complication   was 
utTolved  as  a  part  of  the  sequeL   These 
matters  must  needs  arouse  the  fears  of 
many  statesmen  and  lead  to  a  long 
diaoassion  in  the  Senate. 

On  the  Spanish  side,  there  were  also 
the  most  seriona  reasons  for  holding 
hack  a  ratification  by  the  Cortes  and 
the  confirmation  by  the  Queen,     The 
resolt  had  been  humiliating  to  the  mon- 
archy.   The  reigning  dynasty  had  much 
to  tfiT  and  everything    to    imagine. 
The  loss  of  prestige  might  well  anger 
the  opposition  and  give  great  advan- 
%Mgfi  in  Ibu  uebate.    The  collapse  of 
the   whole   insnlar   Empire  of  Spain 
night  well  excite  the  profoundest  pas- 
■ion.    The  event  corresponded  to  the 
expectation.    The  Ministry  of  Sagaata 
was  shaken  like  a  reed  in  the  winds  and 
oonnter-currents    of   public    clamor.      The 
debate  in  the  Cortes  was  long  continued  and 
acrimonious,  but  a  ratification  was  at  last 
ohtained.  The  Queen  hesitated,  but  at  length 
yielded  to  the  inevitable.     On  the  16th  of 
Haroh,  1899,  she  signed  the  treaty,  which  was 
at  once  forwarded  to  M.  Julea  Cambon  at 
Washington,  for  the  usual  exchange  for  that 
copy  of  the  treaty  which  had  been  signed  by 
Prendent  McEinley. — Such  was  the  official 
coding  and  final  extinction  of  the  fires  of  war. 
Portugal  peaceably  managed,  In  18S9,  that 
most  difficult  of  all  tasks  for  a  kingdom,  the 


calm  succepsion  of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  the 
occasion  being  the  death  of  King  Luis.  De- 
spite this  change  in  rulers — and,  too,  despite 
the  excitement  of  the  foreign  activities- 
Portuguese  home  affairs  were  unusually  se- 
rene. The  same  could  not  be  said  of  the  next 
year;  for  then  the  hesitating  policy  of  the 
ministry  in  its  attempted  defiance  of  England 
in  African  concerns,  aroused  the  auger  of  the 
Anti-English  party  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  Cabinet  twice  fled  in  dismay  from  the 
mobs  in  Lisbon. 


OAELOS  I.,  KINO  OF  POBTOOAL. 

The  year  1891  was  marked  by  an  abortive 
effort  at  military  revolution  in  Oporto  that 
only  succeeded  in  causing  financial  troubles, 
to  which  were  added  a  fall  in  Portuguese 
securities  by  reason  of  an  over-issue  of  de- 
preciated paper  currency.  In  the  same  year 
the  ministry  fell,  and  a  coalition  Cabinet  was 
formed,  with  General  Chrj'sostorao  at  its 
head,  by  which,  ultimately,  the  long-delayed 
settlement  of  English  and  Portuguese  broils 
in  Africa  was  accomplished.  In  1893  a  most 
curious  policy  was  followed  by  the  opposi- 
tion against  the  ministry,  it  being  no  leas 
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than  a  strike,  whereby  no  qaorum  could  be 
obtained,  and  the  ministry  was  forced  to 
resign. 

The  new  Cabinet  was  formed  by  Sefior 
Hintze-Ribeiro,  and  proceeded  to  embroil  it- 
self with  France  by  permitting  the  cashing 
of  French  money  orders  at  even  rates,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  depreciation  of  the 
Portuguese  money  made  such  transactions 
much  like  robbery.  The  excuse  of  the  min- 
istry amounted  simply  to  this:  That  the  state 
of  the  finances  in  the  country  was  so  bad 
that  anything  was  justifiable,  even  theft. 
The  matter  was  ultimately  amicably  adjusted. 
Little  has  been  done  in  the  years  following 
toward  establishing  a  sound  financial  system. 

In  the  recent  history  of  the  Kingdom,  little 
of  importance  has  occurred,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  visit  made,  in  November  of  1895, 
by  the  King,  Carlos  L,  to  Great  Britain. 
His  Majesty  had  expressed  the  purpose  of 
visiting  Rome,  where  he  might  call  upon  his 
kinsman  Humbert.  But  such  was  the  pecul- 
iar complication  of  affairs  that  the  Holy 
Father  thought  it  worth  while  to  forbid  his 
faithful  Carlos  from  coming  to  the  Italian 
Court. 

For  Leo,  cherishing  his  resentment  against 
the  "  Cis- Alpine  Usurper,**  was  not  willing 
that  so  good  a  Catholic  as  the  King  of  Por- 
tugal should  pay  him  respect.  But  in  the 
matter  of  the  intended  visit  to  the  Dritish 
Court  there  was  little  objection,  as  well  there 
might  be  not;  for  how  could  the  Vatican 
afford'or  presume  to  slight  the  majesty  of  an 
empire  whose  established  church  he  soon 
hoped  to  lead  back  to  the  altar  and  com- 
munion of  St.  Peter! 

So  Carlos  made  his  journey  to  London  and 
St.  James  and  Windsor,  in  each  of  which 
places  he  was  received  with  flattering  atten- 
tion. Indeed,  the  narrative  of  the  thing 
done,  said  that  "he  was  loaded  with  h6nors 
by  the  Queen.'*  Politically,  and  interna- 
tionally, the  event  signified  that  the  tradi- 
tional good  will  of  England  and  Portugal 
would  be  maintained  and  strengthened.  For 
a  long  time,  the  British  administration 
has  considered  friendliness  at  Lisbon  equiv- 
alent to  several  regiments  at  Gibraltar. 


Switzerland,  in  1890,  was  disturbed  by  a 
miniature  civil  war  at  Bellinzona,  where  the 
Radicals  revolted,  and  by  force  of  arms  over- 
turned the  Conservative  Government  of  Casr 
ton  Ticino,  one  of  the  members  being  shoL. 
The  Swiss  demanded  the  extradition  of  the 
murderer;  but  the  English  anthoritieSi  to 
whom  he  appealed  for  protection,  decided 
that  the  disturbance  approached  to  civil  war, 
and  that  therefore  the  offender  was  a  refugee 
for  political  reasons,  thus  being  exempted 
under  the  extradition  treaty.  At  Ticino,  mat* 
ters  were  eventually  compromised,  but  noi 
until  the  Federal  troops  had  been  called  to 
the  scene.  This  unpleasantness,  hoi^ever,  in 
no  wise  interfered  to  prevent  an  imposing 
celebration,  in  1801,  of  the  six  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  first  establishment  of  the 
Bund. 

A  Congre^  of  Socialists  was  held  ia 
Switzerland  in  1893,  with  four  hundred 
delegates  from  all  parts  of  Europe  in  at' 
tendance.  After  the  first  meeting  the 
anarchistic  element  was  excluded,  and  the 
transactions  of  the  body  were  remarkably 
dignified  and  admirable.  The  same  year 
witnessed  a  curious  result  of  the  referendum, 
when  the  vote  of  the  people  decreed  that 
Jewish  butchers  should  not  kill  their  cattle 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Israelitish 
law!  Another  and  far  more  important  evi- 
dence of  the  referendum's  power  was  given 
in  the  following  year,  when  a  constitutional 
amendment  was  proposed  to  the  effect  that  < 
every  citizen  should  be  guaranteed  sufficient- 
ly remunerative  employment.  The  amend- 
ment was  rejected  by  a  large  majority,  despite 
all  the  exhortations  of  the  strong  Socialist 
party. 

In  the  recent  history  of  Switzerland,  by 
far  the  most  important  feature  is  the  growth 
of  state  socialism.  The  Republic  furnishes 
the  extraordinary  example  of  a  nation,  smaO 
though  it  be,  in  process  of  solving  the  great 
problem  of  modem  time3.  But  the  evolutiott 
is  slow  and  almost  silent.  The  progress  of 
the  state  in  the  direction  of  industrial  social- 
ism has  taken  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of 
the  professional  Socialist^  and  at  times  their 
vocation,  like  that  of  the  abolitionists  in  the 
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United  States  in  1863,  eeetna  to  be  almost 
none. 

There  is  no  other  state  in  the  civilized 
world  in  'which  the  assumptioas  of  corporate 
ind  indtiBtrial  fttnctionB  haa  been  eo  easy 
and    natural    as    among    the 
6wia&    Measnres  have    been 
kdoptcd  wliich  in  any  English- 
■pealcing  country  would  pro- 
'  Tolce    widespread    discassion 
«nd  fierce  opposition  from  the 
money  powers  of  society — this 
with  scarcely  a  ripple  of  agi- 
tation or  disturbance. 

The  Bocialistio  movement 
among  the  Swiss  has  appeared 
■ot  only  in  the  municipalities, 
■ot  only  in  tiie  different  can- 
tons as  such,  but  in  the  genera) 
icUons  of  the  Republic  la 
Rcent  years  one  enterprise 
after  another  has  fallen  under 
the  control  of  the  state,  as  if 
\y  the  most  natural  process  of 
lerelopment.  The  condition 
•f  moneyed  asoendency  pre- 
Tuling  in  almost  all  other 
eonntries  over  the  rights  and 
^rogatives  of  society  is  well- 
■igh  reversed  in  Switzerland. 
And  yet  Switseriand  is  one  of 
tlie  most  highly  industrial 
•ooutrles  In  Europe.  The 
rtate  {■  a  hlve^  and  ^e  people 
arethebeea.  \i^hen  they  have 
Honnd,  as  they  have  fotutd, 
that  pnblio  enterprises  and 
franobisea  oan  be  better  ood* 
trolled  and  detennined  by  the 
•onnnnnlty  ai  a  whole  than  by 
•ompaniee,  oorpomtious,  and 
trnsto,  they  bare  qnietly  as- 
sumed the  oontrol  to  the  fan- 
menae  eoonomio  advantage  of 
the  commonity  at  large. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  thia  kbd  on  the 
part  of  the  Oovemment  was  the  adoption  of 
a  govenunent  telegraph.  This  was  done  be- 
fore tbe  wefnlness  and  neceBsity  of  the 
telephone  were   demonstrated.      Afterward 


the  telephone  also  was  nationalized;  so  that 
the  people  at  large  were  admitted  to  its  bene- 
fits at  an  expenditure  of  about  nine  dollars 
for  each  citizen  annually.  The  next  mea- 
sure was  the  establishment  of  a  parcels  post, 


correspondingln  its  function  to  tbe  domineer 
ing  express  companies  in  tbe  United  States 
By  this  means,  the  cost  of  sending  parcels  in 
Switzerland  has  been  reduced  to  about  one- 
fifteenthof  the  express  charges  in  our  countiy. 
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In  the  same  direction  lies  the  effort  of  the 
Swiss  to  take  possession  in  the  public  interest 
of  all  the  railway  lines. 

Nor  is  it  the  public  franchises  only  that  are 
thus  sought  for  by  the  practical  socialism  of 
Switzerland,  Many  manufactures  and  many 
agencies  for  the  general  promotion  of  in- 
dustries have  likewise  been  quietly  taken 
from  the  bands  of  the  corporation  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  bands  of  the  community.  Such, 
for  example,  is  the  manufacture  of  matches, 
which    has  become  a  social  industry.     The 


the  transaction  of  their  bnainesa  a  mooej 
supply  sufficient  therefor  without  the  serv- 
itude and  loss  usually  entailed  on  bor> 
rowers  at  the  bank  coimters  of  a  state. 

Meanwhile,  the  cantons  and  the  principal 
municipalities  have  gone  forward  succeasfally 
on  the  same  lines  of  development.  Oflneva 
owns  its  own  plant  for  lighting  the  city. 
The  municipal  government  has  also  aaanmed 
control  of  the  tremendous  water  power  of  ■ 
the  river  Rhone,  which  pours  out  of  the  lake 
with  a  force  second  only  to  our  Niagara, 
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Government  has  likewise  claimed  the  monop- 
oly of  the  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks,  with  the 
result  incidentally  of  a  great  reduction  in 
drunkenness;  the  moral  advantage  has  ap- 
peared more  distinctly  in  this  case  than  has 
the  industrial  consequence. 

For  some  time  the  question  has  been  agi- 
tated of  establishing  a  national  bank — this  in 
a  sense  as  different  as  can  be  from  the  so- 
called  national  banks  of  the  United  States. 
The  Swiss  idea  is  to  assume  complete  con- 
trol by  the  Government  of  the  money  func- 
tion and  of  its  subordinate  financial  operations 
'  —to  the  end  that  the  people  may  have  for 


The  river  has  been  made  not  only  to  furnish 
the  power  for  illumination  and  for  a  hundred 
local  industries,  but  also  to  pump  itself  up  as 
a  water  supply  for  the  cityl  Geneva  holds 
the  cup  to  her  own  lips  and  washes  her 
features  with  the  gratuitous  spray  and  dew 
of  ber  lake.  For  four  miles  down  the  river 
the  control  of  the  stream  by  the  city  is  ab- 
solute. The  great  dam  was  built  at  the 
public  charge.  The  price  of  power  thus  pro- 
duced may  be  purchased  by  individuals  and 
local  companies  at  about  one-half  of  the  rate 
charged  in  other  cities  which  are  in  the 
grasp  of  companies  owning  the  franchises.  In 
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1896-97,  the  mnnicip&I  government  branched 
out  into  the  construction  of  tenementhouees; 
insomuch  that,  aa  we  have  said,  the  cry  of 
the  professional  Socialist  that  the  poor  as 
veil  as  the  rich  should  share  in  the  blessings 
of  the  home  seemed  to  be  answered  affirma- 
tively, and  as  if  bj  common  consent. 

Daring  the  year  1889  the  King  of  Holland 
was  so  near  death  that  his 
decease  was  regarded  as  cer- 
tain speedily  to  occur,  where- 
upon all  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  cutting  off  of 
Lozemburg  from  the  Nether- 
lands, llie  crisis  was  post- 
poned by  an  unexpected  im- 
provement in  the  health  of  the 
Eing,  only  to  come  again  in 
1890,  when  hiB  death  occurred. 

In  Holland  the  succession  of 
the  Princess  Wilhelmina  had 
been  decreed  by  law,  and 
Queen  Emma  was  made  Re- 
gent. According  to  the  trea- 
ties, Luxemburg  separated 
from  the  -Dutch  Crown  to 
become  an  independent  neutral 
State,  ander  the  nearest  agnate, 
the  Duke  of  Nassau.  At  the 
same  time,  Holland  caused 
much  trouble  by  objecting  to 
the  levying  of  imports  in  the 
Congo  State,  suggested  by  the 
Berlin  Congress  in  its  plans  to 
abolish  the  slave-trade.  Even- 
tually, Holland  yielded  to  the 
expressed  wish  of  the  Powers, 
and  has  ever  since  been  singu- 
larly free  from  external  diffi- 
culties and  from  civil  strife, 
although,  like  all  Europe, 
suffering  from  much  indnstrial 
depression  and  the  tumults  of  the  anarchistic 
element.  The  most  Important  death,  since 
that  of  the  King,  was  that  of  Prince  Baldwin 
of  Flanders. 

In  the  later  annals  of  Holland,  the  most 
important  event  has  been  the  assumption  of 
regal  power  by  the  young  Queen  Wilhel  mina. 
He  law  of  the  Kingdom  is  that  the  heir  ap- 


parent reaches  the  legal  age  of  sovereignty 
at  eighteen  years.  The  Princess  Wilhel- 
mina thus  gained  her  majority  on  the  last 
day  of  August,  1898.  Her  royal  father  had 
been  dead  nearly  eight  years,  and  her  mother 
in  the  interim  had  held  the  office  of  Regent 
for  her  daughter. 
The  event  of  the  accession  of  a  new  fiover^ 
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eign  had  been  anticipated  by  the  Dutch  with 
as  much  interest  as  that  stoical  people  can 
feel  for  any  civil  event.  For  a  long  time  the 
monarchy  which  had  survived  the  shock  of 
the  Napoleonic  wars  had  been  mildly  toler- 
ated by  the  citizens  of  the  Netherlands,  who 
looked  upon  it  as  a  necessary  relic  of  the  pasL 
The  management  under  the  regency  made 
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■■uffrgge  as  from  the  adoption  of  plural  Vot- 
ing, which  privitege  had  been  granted  to  all 
-electors  having  certain  qualifications.  In  the 
first  place,  the  new  law  gave  to  every  citizen 
-of  the  age  of  twenty-five,  who  was  not  other- 
wise disqualified,  one  vote;  but  if  he  were  a 
carried  man,  or  a  widower  of  the  age  of 
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-thirty-five  with  Iegitimat€  children,  occupy- 
ing a  house  for  which  he  paid  five  francs 
■rental,  he  should  have  two  votes.  Or,  if  he 
were  a  voter  and  possessed  real  estate  valued 
at  two  thousand  francs,  or  had  an  income 
from  any  State  investment  of  one  hundred 
francs,  he  should  have  an  additional  vote. 
■Or,  if  he  were  a  voter  possessing  certain  edu- 


cational certificates,  or  if  he  belonged  to  a 
learned  profession,  he  should  have  an  addi- 
ditional  vote.     If  he  were  a  voter  and  pos- 
sessed two  of  the  additional  qualifies tionfi,^ 
should  have  three  vote*.     But  three  was  tlia 
maximum  number  conceded  to  any  elector. 
It  transpired  that  the  foregoing  proTimona 
of  the  law  fell  to  the  advui> 
tage  of  those  who  needed  it 
least.      Those    citizens    who 
were    already    fortified   with 
the  powers  of  additional  vot- 
ing were  mostly  the  wealthy 
classes  and  those  who  were  in 
close  touch  with  the  Chorch. 
The     result    was    the    ovei^ 
whelming    victory  of  conaerv- 
atism  over  democracy  aa  the 
first  outcome  of  the  new  By» 
tem.     Property  and  tradition 
as  usual  joined  their  issues  and 
gained  the  day. 

Recent  years  in  Sweden 
and  Norway  have  offered 
little  of  general  interest,  save 
in  the  matter  of  eiploratlon, 
and  in  that  particalar  their 
fame  is  written  in  the  records 
of  other  nations.  The  most 
important  and  lasting  featore 
in  the  internal  political  his- 
tory has  been  the  straining  of 
the  bonds  of  the  anion  by 
reason  of  Norway's  individual 
jealousy.  In  1894  there  was 
a  celebration  marking  the 
'  opening  of  the  last  section  of 
the  North  Trunk  Railway, 
extending  as  far  as  Boden. 
This  is  the  completion  of  an 
iwAT.  elaborate  system  of  railway!^ 

covering  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, which  are  of  great  worth  for  the  develop 
ment  of  Swedish  industries,  and  at  the  Bams 
time  are  of  particular  value  strategically  m 
the  event  of  war. 

In  the  recent  history  of  the  kingdom,  the 
most  notable  event  has  been  the  brief  redg- 
nation  of  the  crown  by  King  Oscar,  who,  on 
the  2l8t  of  January,   1899,  abdicated  the 
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dne  preparations  for  the  aocessionoftheyoiing 
Qneen,  and  the  5tli  of  September  in  the  year 
nained  was  appointed  for  the  ceremonies  of 
.coronation. 

The  event  was  marked  with  elaborate  for- 
malities in  which  the  religious  clement  was 
conspicuous.  The  young  Queen  went  through 
her  part  of  the  pageant  encouraged  by  the 
applause  and  greetings  of  her  subjects.  Goa- 
np  about  a  possible  marriage  for  the  beauti- 
ful Majesty  ran   through  the  throngs  and 


world  was  so  much  injured  by  the  malign  re- 
straints of  artificial  currencies,  tliat  Ktatcs- 
men  and  bankers,  and  those  sharing  their 
intercut  in  financial  and  industrial  concerns, 
liojied  to  contrive  a  remedy  by  a  consultation 
of  representative  men.  Thus  it  wa-j  that  the 
meeting  in  Brussels  was  held;  yet  the  resnlt 
was  of  no  i)ractical  worth,  unless  to  i^liow  that 
the  troubles  were  beyond  the  reach  of  ac- 
cepted political  measures. 

In  Belgium,  tlie  year  1694  marked  the  first 
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was  repeated  in  the  journals  of  the  day.  To 
her  credit,  however,  be  it  said,  that  she  con- 
cerned herself  raore  about  the  honor  and 
welfare  of  her  mother,  who  now  assumed  the 
title  of  Queen  Dowager,  than  she  did  about 
the  choice  of  a  prince  for  a  husband. 

Belgium,  in  1B92,  was  the  scene  of  an  ear- 
nest effort  to  solve  some  of  the  perplexing 
evils  of  the  time  through  the  medium  of  an 
International  Monetary  Conference  at  Bms- 
aela.  The  silver  crisis  was  so  far-reaching  in 
its  influence  and  so  disastrous  in  its  effects, 
and  the  condition  of  trade  throughout  the 


trial  of  the  constitutional  amendment  to  uni- 
versal  suffrage.  The  results  were,  that  the 
Catholics  obtained  a  crushing  majority,  while 
the  Liberals  were  reduced  to  an  insigniScant 
minority.  The  polls  showed,  however,  that 
the  strength  of  the  Socialists  had  become  an 
important  factor  in  the  political  affairs  of  the 
State,  and  one  that  must  be  recognized. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the 
election  just  referred  to,  and  the  return  of  a 
Clerical  majority  of  one  hundred  and  four  in 
the  legislative  chamber,  resulted,  however, 
not  so  directly  from  the  system  of  vniversal 
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It  one  time  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  and 
»f  Count  Dmitri  ToUtoi,  of  the  Ministry  of 
tfie  Interior.  Outside  of  Russia  the  most  dis- 
Ungnished  death  was  that  of  Prince  Charles 
of  Monaco. 

Throughout  the  Balkan  Peninsula  the 
OBual  Russian  policy  «'as  cleverly  pursued  in 
I8S0,  with  the  result  that  a  general  uneaM- 
neas  pervaded  the  political  atmoKphere.  In 
Bervis,  Bussia's  endeavors  were  aided  by 
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tite  claims  of  Natalie  that  her  divorce  should 
be  set  aside,  and  that  she  be  established  in 
her  natural  authority  over  the  young  King, 
her  son.  Prince  Ferdinand's  position  in 
Bulgaria  continued  as  it  was  in  1889,  and 
Stambouloff's  power  remained  in  the  as- 
cendant. 

Li  1891  there  was  a  slight  straining  over 
Rassian  relations  with  Germany,  on  account 
of  the  failure  of  a  propo»*d  loan  negotia* 


tion ;  and  the  cordiality  of  the  French  in  the 
matter  of  money,  as  in  other  ways,  evidently 
made  a  strong  impression  on  the  Czar.  In 
internal  affairs  the  persecution  of  the  Jews 
continued,  despite  the  protests  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  and  the  impression  of  a  Russian 
character  on  Finland  progressed  rapidly. 
In  Ser^'ia,  Russian  influence  was  injured  by 
the  forcible  expulsion  of  Xatalie,  but  in 
Bulgaria  the  growing  unpopularity  of  Stam- 
bouloff  was  helpful  to  Russian 
desires. 

The  Premier  showed  great 
harshness  in  his  measures,  es- 
pecially toward  persons  sus- 
pected of  disloyalty;  nor  is 
this  a  cause  for  wonder,  inas- 
much as  it  was  only  the  igno- 
rance of  the  assassin  that 
taved  his  life,  M.  Beltcheff 
being  shot  in  his  presence  in 
his  stead  by  mistake.  So 
bitter  did  Stambouloff  become 
that  he  caused  the  expulsion 
of  a  French  journalist,  Cha- 
dourne;  an  act  thought  by  the 
French  to  be  contrary  to  the 
capitulations,  and  by  them 
resented  to  the  extent  of  with- 
drawing their  agent  from  Sofia, 
and  sending  a  notification  and 
protest  to  the  Porte  as  the 
Suzerain  of  Bulgiu^.  In 
Boumania  there  were  no  im- 
portant developments,  not- 
withstanding the  death  of  M. 
Bratiano. 

In  1893  Russia  continued 
to  expel  the  Jews  and  to  hoard 
gold,  in  preparation  for  a  fu- 
ture war, while  the  ravages  of  cholera  removed 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons, 
and  the  influenza  aided  the  more  virulent 
disease  in  its  work  of  disaster.  In  addition, 
the  failure  of  crops  in  many  parts  of  the 
Empire  brought  great  masses  of  the  people 
perilously  near  to  starvation.  The  natural 
result  of  such  conditions  was  to  make  tbb 
Nihilists  rampant  in  their  destructive  work, 
w*>ile  all  the  people  felt  more  severely  than 
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ever  the  baneful  effects  of  official  corruption 
and  exaction. 

An  instance  of  the  extreme  bitterness 
was  manifested  when,  in  March  of  1893,  the 
mayor  of  Moscow,  M.  Alexejeff,  was  assas- 
sinated by  a  workman,  who  hated  th^  official 
because  of  the  manner  in  which  the  poor 
were  plundered.  The  Government,  however, 
relieved  the  distress  of  many  by  pushing 
work  on  the  construction  of  the  great 
Transcontinental  Railway,  which  now 
showed  evident  signs  of  future  realization. 
In  foreign  relations  the  usual  policy  was 
pursued  by  the  absorption  of  the  khanate  of 
Bokhara,  thus  bringing  Russia  to  the 
Afghanistan  frontier  in  India,  and  into 
direct  contact  with  Great  Britain,  In  Eu- 
ropean relations  the  policy  seemed  to  lean 
toward  alliance  with  Austria-Hungary,  while 
the  cordiality  displayed  in  a  visit  of  the 
Czarewitch  to  Berlin  delighted  the  Germans 
and  alarmed  the  French  and  English. 

The  precise  part  played  by  Russia  in  Servian 
affairs  in  1893  is  a  matter  much  in  doubt, 
but  events  there  were  of  a  decisive  character. 
Early  in  the  year  there  was  a  public  recon- 
ciliation of  the  ex-King  and  his  divorced 
wife,  and  soon  after,  on  April  13,  the  young 
King  Alexander  executed  a  remarkable 
coup  (Tetat  The*  ministry  obtained  a  very 
uncertain  majority  in  the  March  elections, 
whereupon  the  Cabinet  so  arranged  the  ses- 
sion as  to  exclude  their  adversaries  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  insure  a  majority.  There- 
upon the  King  summoned  a  meeting  in  the 
palace  of  the  ministry,  of  his  regents  and 
household,  and  late  in  the  evening  notified 
them  of  his  intention  of  assuming  directly 
the  reins  of  government,  emphasizing  his 
declaration  by  placing  them  under  arrest  for 
the  night.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  bar- 
racks and  received  the  oath  of  allegiance 
from  the  soldiers,  and  on  the  following  day 
word  to  exact  the  oath  was  sent  to  all  the 
headquarters  of  the  troops  in  the  kingdom. 
The  whole  matter  was  managed  without  any 
hitch,  and  the  youth  gained  possession  of  his 
authority  with  the  general  approval  of  his 
subjects.  Dr.  Dokitch,  his  old  tutor,  was 
•  Prime  Minister,  although  the  Premier's  ill- 


ness in  October  gave  the  influential  post  to 
General  Gruitch. 

In  Bulgaria  and  Roumania  the  most  im- 
portant  of  political  happenings  were  nuptiaL 
Ferdinand  strengthened  his  position  by  his 
marriage  to  the  Princess  Marie  Louise,  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  she  being  the  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Parma;  and  the  Roumanian 
Ferdinand,  Heir  Apparent  to  the  throne,  de- 
lighted his  subjects  by  espousing  the  Princess 
Marie  of  Edinburgh,  the  child  of  the  marriage 
of  Prince  Alfred  of  Great  Britain  to  the  only 
daughter  of  Alexander  II.  of  Russia.  The 
most  lamented  event  of  this  year  in  Bulgaria 
was  the  death  of  Prince  Alexander.  This 
was  followed  in  1894  by  a  death  of  vast  im» 
portance  in  Russia,  that  of  the  Czar  Alexan- 
der III.,  who  died  October  31,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Nicholas  II.  The  accession 
of  the  new  ruler  was  hailed  with  anticipations 
of  milder  sway,  hopes  well  justified  on  the 
occasion  of  his  marriage,  November  27,  to 
the  Princess  Alix  of  Hesse,  when  he  chal- 
lenged the  loyalty  of  his  subjects  by  omitting, 
for  the  first  time  in  years,  the  barriers  of 
soldiers  between  Czar  and  people. 

Another  matter  of  importance  that  distin- 
guished 1894  was  the  discovery  of  a  northeast 
passage  by  an  English  sailor.  Captain  Wig- 
gins, who  had  been  searching  for  it  for  yeara 
He  passed  around  the  north  coast  of  Norway, 
through  the  narrow  Yugor  Strait,  traversed 
the  Kara  Sea  and  Arctic  Ocean,  entered  into 
the  Yenisei  River,  and  thus  completed  a  pas- 
sage to  Siberia,  that,  he  declared,  was  avail- 
able and  safe  during  all  the  summer  months, 
and  opened  to  the  world  all  the  vast  and  rich 
tracts  of  Siberia.  , 

Affairs  were  satisfactory  to  Russian  inter- 
ests in  Bulgaria,  inasmuch  as  M.  Stambouloff 
resigned  on  account  of  the  Russian  sympa- 
thies of  Ferdinand,  and  was  succeeded  by  M. 
Stoiloff.  The  former  Premier  was  so  violent 
in  his  attacks  on  his  Prince  that  he  was  ar- 
rested, and,  when  bailed,  had  difficulty  in 
escaping  the  violence  of  an  angry  mob.  In 
Serv^ia,  too,  affairs  were  unstable,  Alexander 
executing  another  successful  midnight  coup 
(Tetaty  and  changing,  in  Jandary,  M.  Simitch's 
premiership   for    that  of  M.    Nikolaievichi 
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The  divorce  of  the  royal  parents  was  declared 
void;  but  a  claea  of  agitators  refused  to  yield 
to  the  cliann  of  domestic  hannony  now  dom- 
inant in  the  kingdom,  whereupon  Alexander 
executed,  on  May  21,  yet  a  third  coup  dSlal 
at  liis  favorite  nocturnal  hour,  abolishing  the 
Constitution  and  restoring  the  more  autocratic 
instrument  of  1869. 

The  following  year  was  one  of  consterna- 
tion in  Bulgaria,  though  one  of  triumph  for 
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Bnasian  interests,  since,  on  July  15,  M. 
Stambouloff,  the  ex-Premier,  was  shot  &nd 
■tabbed  in  the  streets  of  Sofia,  dying  of  his 
wounds  three  days  later.  The  event  shocked 
Burope,  and  much  suspicion  of  Russia  was 
'.provoked  by  the  tragedy ;  for  it  was  thought 
that  the  assassination  was  deliberately  con- 
ceived by  the  Muscovite  government,  Noth- 
ing occurred,  however,  to  confirm  the  suspi- 
cion, only  the  Russian  influence  in  Bulgaria 
was    now   unhampered   by    the  intelligence 


and  force  of  its  bitterest  antagonist.  Meao- 
time,  in  Russia,  conditions  were  peculiarly 
distressful.  The  Nihilists,  on  August  19, 
blew  up  the  barracks  at  Taola,  killing  three 
hundred  persons.  The  police  redoubled 
their  endeavors  against  this  sort  of  crime, 
and  on  September  6  nine  hundred  persons 
were  arrested  on  suspicion  in  Moscow  and 
St.  Petersburg.  The  terrorism  of  the  agita- 
tors was  again  displayed  in  Poland,  where  an 
incendiary  fire  at  Przytyk  left 
four  thousand  citizens  homeless. 

The  Cabinet  suffered  in  1895 
by  the  death  of  M.  de  Giers,  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
again,  in  IG96,  by  the  death  of 
Prince  Lobanoff-Rostovsky,  who 
succeeded  to  the  Foreign  Ministry. 
In  the  same  year  died  the  Chief 
Rabbi  of  the  Jewish  Church  in 
'  all  Russia,  Isaac  Elchonon. 

In  1806,  R-'So^d  was  credited 
with  having  obtained  an  under- 
standing with  the  Sultan,  whereby 
she  gained  a  free  passage  of  the 
Dardanelles,  control  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  actual  suzerainty  over 
European  Turkey.  This  success 
was  increased  bj  the  betrothal  of 
the  Princess  H^ldne  of  Montene- 
gro to  King  Alexander,  by  which 
the  alliance  of  Russia  and  Servia 
was  confirmed,  and  by  England's 
consenting  to  a  Russian  lease  for 
twenty  years  of  a  Chinese  port  at 
the  terminus  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway. 

The  glory  and  the  horror  of  the 
year  came  in  the  coronation  of 
the  Czar;  the  glory,  because  May  witnessed 
the  most  imposing  f^tes  in  Russian  history ; 
the  horror,  for  the  same  month  witnessed  the 
destruction  at  those  ffites  of  more  than  a  thou- 
sand human  lives.  Nicholas  XL  was  crowned 
at  Moscow,  May  26,  with  the  most  splendid 
ceremoniesof  modem  times.  On  May30,!na 
panic  of  the  crowds  in  the  people's  fete  on 
the  plains  around  Moscow,  one  thousand  five 
hundred  persons  were  trampled  to  death. 
The  dismay,  caused  by  a  casualty  so  fearful. 
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can  hardly  be  conceived.  It  cast  a  gloom 
over  all  the  world,  while  it  filled  RuRgia  with 
lamcntationB,  little  lessened  by  the  bounty  of 
the  Autocrat,  who  gave  one  thousand  roubles 
to  each  family  sustaining  a  loss,  besides  pay- 
ing for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  The  event 
was  one  of  those  for  which  it  is  impossible 
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to  fix  the  particular  blame ;  but  it  was  at  least 
an  evidence  of  a  disastrous  social  condition 
when  the  poverty,  the  ignorance,  and  the 
hunger  of  the  masses  were  such  as  to  make 
them,  in  their  frantic  desire  of  giftw,  ruNli 
over  one  another  in  such  mad  fury  as  to 
tread  under  their  feet  and  destroy  hundreds 
of  their  fellows.  It  was  with  something  of 
relief  that  the   Czar  and   Czarina  left  the 


scene  of  auoh  calamity,  in  August,  for  at  our 
through  Europe,  including  in  their  itinerary 
Austria,  Germany,  Denmark,  Great  Britain, 
and  France. 

After  this  episode,  the  Czar  returned  to 
his  northern  capital  and  began  to  be  Emperor 
of  all  the  Russias,  Two  years  previously, 
he  had  taken  for  his  spouse  the 
Princess  Aliz  of  Hesse,  grand* 
daughter  of  Queen  Victoria. 
Meanwhile,  partly  in  virtue  of 
the  situation,  and  partly  in 
virtue  of  his  humane  disposi- 
tion, and  partly  because  of  the 
traditional  aptitude  of  the 
Czars  each  to  reverse  the  policy 
of  his  predecessor,  Nicholas 
decided  as  one  of  the  first  acts 
of  his  reign  to  abate  the  pen» 
cutions  which  had  long  beefl 
prevalent.  These  were  directed 
against  two  general  classes  of 
his  subjects.  First,  the  malcon- 
tent— mostly  Polish  and  Lithu- 
anian— part  of  the  populatioB 
which  had  contributed  in  past 
years  so  many  of  it£  reprefien- 
tatives  to  the  Siberian  snowEj 
and  secondly,  the  Jews. 

One  half  of  the  persecution 
had  political  insurgency  as  its 
motive  ;  the  other  half  had  re- 
ligious animosity  as  its  basis. 
There   was  a  suggestion  that 
the  happy  Czar,  rejoicing  in  the 
birth  of  an  heir  to  the  throne, 
would  fain  emphasize  his  boreal 
ecstasy  by  relaxing  somewhat 
the  rigors  which  had  been  laid 
upon    the    unhappy.      Accord- 
ingly, in  the  early  part  of  1896, 
the  Procurator  General  of  the  Holy  Synod 
transmitted  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  s 
ukase  in  which  the  mare  complete  assimila- 
tion  of  the  frontier  population  with  what 
was  designated  as  "the  hea''      A  core  of 
Russia"  was  declared  to   be  the  imperial 
policy. 

The  document  also  alleged  that  eztnordl' 
nary  measures  of  repression  by  the  antborl* 
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«iep  need  no  longer  be  taktn,  and  that  the 
UiniBter  of  the  Interior  should,  in  a  word, 
refrain  from  further  persecution.  Thia  edict 
-was  directed  to  the  Minister  Pobedonostzeff, 
who  had  for  some  time  acted  as  persecutor- 
in-chief  of  the  Russians,  Tliat  the  young 
-Czar  should  venture  to  reverse  the  policy  of 
such  an  official  was  a  clear  indication  of  the 
purpose  of  the  former  to  distinguish  Ms  reign 
ss  that  of  the  Emperor  of  Peace. 

The  middle  of  the  year  1896  may  be  noted 
AS  the  time  of  the  revival  or  growth  of  Kus- 
tian  interest  in  the  countries  of  Eastern  Af- 
rica. This  interest  centered  in  Abyssinia. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  bottom  motive 
of  Russian  adventure  into  this  quarter  of  the 
globe  was  the  desire  to  establish  a  bond  be- 
tween the  Greek  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Christian  Churches  of  Abyssinia.  There  were 
many  reasons  for  creating  and  cultivating 
fiuch  ft  tic.  If  Russia  could  succeed  in  win- 
ning over  the  Christians  of  Abyssinia  to  her 
own  faith,  she  might  then  with  a  show  of 
reason  assume  toward  the  country  the  same 
attitude  which  she  held  toward  Montenegro 
and  the  other  protected  states  of  the  Danube 
and  the  Balkans.  Indeed,  she  began  to  do 
this.     It  was  a  process  worthy  of  her  craft. 

At  length,  when  King  Meneiek  won  his 
victory  over  the  Italians,  the  event  was  hailed 
at  St.  Petersburg  as  though  it  had  been  a 
triumph  of  Russian  arms.  The  Czar  made 
baste  to  confer  on  his  favorite  foreign  prince 
the  decoration  of  the  Russian  cross.  And  in 
this  sentiment  the  French  participated,  for 
the  Franco-Rnssian  Alliance  grew  in  strength 
and  tenacity.  One  great  drawback  upon  the 
establishment  of  a  powerful  Russian  interest 
«n  the  Red  Sea  coast,  and  still  further  south, 
waa  the  relative  weakness  of  the  Russian 
oavy,  and  the  fact  that  Abyssinia  is  an  in* 
land  nation  without  ports  and  seaboard. 

Meanwhile,  the  labor  question  in  Russia 
continued  to  be  as  rife  and  as  fruitful  of  re- 
«ults  as  in  any  other  countiy  of  the  world, 
Russia,  like  the  United  States,  is  an  agricul- 
tural country.  Unlike  the  United  States, 
-she  has  not  been  threatened  as  yet  with  the 
absorption  of  her  population  in  great  munici- 
{Htlities.     The  land  question,  therefore,  con- 


tinues to  be  the  paramount  interest  unaer 
discussion.  The  epoch  which  we  here  con- 
sider showed  several  results  of  an  attempt 
under  encouragement  from  the  Government 
to  establish  and  extend  peasant  proprietor- 
ship to  the  public  lands. 

As  far  back  as  1663,  an  institution' caHed 
the  Peasant  Bank  was  established,  having  in 
view  the  furnishing  of  facilities  to  the  com- 
mon people  for  getting  possession  of  the 
lands.  The  law  was  to  the  effect  that  any 
intending  proprietor  or  purchaser  of  land  aa 
a  home  for  himself  could  do  so  by  providing 
in  money  one  fourth  of  the  value  of  the  land 
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to  be  bought.  The  other  three  fourths  of 
the  purchase  money  should  be  furnished  by 
the  State.  In  the  course  of  about  ten  yean, 
it  was  found  that  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  peasant  families  bad  availed  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  thus  offered.  Two 
million  three  hundred  thousand  acres  of  fre^ 
hold  had  been  acquired,  and  this  generally 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  settled  districts  where 
the  lands  were  cheapest  The  sparsely  in- 
habited parts  were  thus  furnished  with  » 
population  so  that  the  movement  of  the  peCH 
pie  was  away  from  rathet  than  toward  the 
towns  and  cities. 

Seeing  the  success  of  the  Peasant  Bank, 
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utd  the  beneficial  results  to  the  State,  the 
Knisian  nobility  eatablishcd  another  finan- 
cial institution  of  like  character  for  their  own 
advantage;  but  the  etrange  thing  about  these 
trial  Bchemcs  v'as  that  while  the  enterprise 
of  the  peasants  was  successful,  that  of  the 
nobility  proved  to  be  abortive.  By  the  mid- 
dle of  the  laat  decennium,  it  was  found  that 
the  nobles  had  not  in  fact  increased  their 
landholding  to  any  appreciable  extent.  More 
than  this,  it  was  found  that  they  bad  placed 
mortgages  on  from  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent. 
of  the  land  which  they  possessed  before 
tiieir  banking  institu- 
tion 
tried 
In 


the  keep  of  the  Japanese;  to  hnny  titem  oat 
and  admit  the  vanguard  of  the  Czar's  railway 
builders  would  seem  to  be  an  affront  to  the 
late  conquerors  of  China.  The  pacific  and 
commercially  disposed  Czar  would  not  by 
preference  give  offense  to  any;  so  the  point 
selected  for  his  exit  to  the  Pacific  was  a  har- 
bor near  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu  River.  Not 
indifferently  did  Great  Britain  and  the  other 
AVestem  powers  look  on  while  this  businesa 
was  under  negotiation. 

Ever  and  anon  in  the  peiiod  under  consid- 
eration, the  religious  interests  in  the  lai^r 
sense    were  obtruded 
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1896,  the  rumor  was  revived  of  a  secret  treaty 
between  Russia  and  China,  whereby  the  for- 
mer should  gain  by  the  concession  of  the  lat- 
ter a  seaport  free  from  ice  which  should  be 
the  eastern  terminus  of  the  proposed  Siberian 
Railway.  On  the  occasion  of  the  journey  of 
Id  Hnng  Chang  around  the  world,  he  paused 
at  Moscow,  where  he  had  extensive  confer- 
ences with  the  Czar,  but  the  results  reached 
were  not  authoritatively  promulgated.  It 
was,  however,  given  out  that  the  concession  of 
a,  port  to  Russia  did  not  look  to  Port  Arthur, 
though  that  point  might  well  appear  to  be  the 
most  eligible  lermisus  for  the  Siberian  line. 
Port  Arthur  remained  for  the  time  being  in 


to  gain  for  the  Greek  Church  a  complete 
ascendency  in  Bulgaria.  That  country  has 
long  constituted  a  part  of  the  religions 
water-shed  between  Rome  and  Moscow.  The 
Bulgarian  Church,  as  such,  belongs  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Csar  and  his  metropolitans, 
but  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  prevalent 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Prince  Fer- 
dinand himself  belonged  to  this  communion, 
and  the  religious  division  between  him  and 
the  Czar  had  a  tendency  to  prevent  Bulgaria 
from  a  complete  assimilation  with  the  Empire. 
Russian  influence  prevailed,  however,  to  the 
extent  of  having  the  child  Prince  Boris,  hei« 
of  Ferdinand  and  therefore  in  expectancy  of 
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ftbe  Bulgarian  throne,  baptized  into  the  fel- 
lowship and  communion  of  the  Greek  Church. 
So  far  as  Ferdinand  was  concerned  the 
ehange  was  one  of  polity  and  politics,  rather 
than  of  conviction  and  religious  preference. 
In  the  spring  of  1896,  it  thus  came  to  pass 
that  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  of  the 
Bulgarian  principality  became  a  Oreek  Cath- 
olic, with  the  expectation  of  the  managers 
that  in  time  to  come  he  would  be  a  faithful 
subordinate  of  the  Czar. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  interna- 
tional understanding  became  emphatic  be- 
tween Russia  and  France.  Notwithstanding 
the  diversity  of  temper  and  contradiction  of 
institutions  in  the  two  countries — ^notwith- 
standing the  paradox  which  from  a  historical 
point  of  view  appeared  in  the  very  phrase, 
Franco-Russian  alliance — ^that  fact  became 
recognized  as  a  fact,  and  as  such  came  to  be' 
the  basis  of  other  facts  in  various  quarters  of 
Europe.  The  arch  of  intemationality,  stand- 
ing like  a  sunbow,  one  foot  in  the  snows  of 
Russia  and  the  other  in  the  vineyards  of 
France,  overspanned  the  German  Empire  and 
several  other  intermediate  powers. 

With  the  appearance  of  this  phenomenon. 
Great  Britain  became  first  curious  and  then 
interested.  All  the  other  powers  from  Nor- 
way to  Portugal,  from  Finisterre  to  Greece, 
looked  on  with  wonder  while  the  miracle  was 
accomplished.  What  did  it  signify  ?  It  sig- 
nified  that  the  old  balance  of  power  in  Eu- 
rope, though  as  vital  as  ever,  was  distrusted 
by  all  the  principal  parties  thereto.  It  was  a 
partnership  which  could  not  be  dissolved 
without  the  ruin  of  the  firm;  but  in  the 
meantime,  partners  A  and  C  secretly  leagued 
in  order  to  keep  partners  B  and  D  from  com- 
bining against  either !  All  the  while  partners 
E,  F,  and  G  beat  aroimd  the  heavy  members 
of  the  firm  to  find  hiding  places  and  points 
'-  of  vantage  for  the  preservation  of  their  re- 
Aspective  fortunes.  For  this  reason  the  Ger- 
man Empire  hugged  Austria  and  Italy,  one 
in  either  arm,  and  called  them  brothers  of 
the  Dreibund. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  Czar  began  to 
prepare  his  proclamation  of  peace.  Soon 
after  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  made 


that  tour  of  the  Western  states  to  which  we 
have  frequently  referred.  He  visited  all  the 
principal  capitals,  and  conferred  both  socially 
and  politically  with  the  heads  of  govern- 
ments in  every  important  quarter  of  Europe. 
To  what  extent  he,  at  this  early  period  ol  li^o 
career,  gave  out  the  doctrines  of  peace  with 
which  his  name  was  subsequently  associated, 
is  not  known.  But  on  the  whole,  his  tour  of 
Europe  tended  to  amity  and  conservatism. 

In  the  last  month  of  1896,  international 
busybodies  were  stirred  up,  first  with  the 
publication,  then  with  the  contradiction,  and 
finally  with  the  reaflirmation  of  the  fact  of  a 
Russo-Chinese  secret  treaty,  involving  the 
concession  by  China  to  Russia  of  a  right  of 
way  and  sea-coast  terminal  for  the  Siberian 
Railway,  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Czar  was  reaching  out  for  influence  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Chinese  coast.  The  report 
went  abroad  of  a  project  to  establish  Russian 
schools  in  Peking.  The  policy  was  to  press 
the  Russian  ascendency  as  much  as  it  would 
bear  without  awakening  the  antagonism  of 
the  Western  nations. 

In  the  early  part  of  1897,  the  line  of  the 
Siberian  railway  was  provisionally  deter* 
mined  from  Blagoveshchensk  in  a  southerly 
direction  through  Manchuria,  and  thenee  in 
an  easterly  course  to  the  sea  at  Yladivost^ck, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ussuri  River.  A  pro- 
visional line  was  at  the  same  time  surveyed 
in  a  southwesterly  course  from  Kirin,  in  the 
heart  of  Manchuria,  to  Talien-wan  and  Port 
Arthur.  It  was  thus  that  the  foundation  was 
laid  for  that  extreme  jealousy  which  the  Grer* 
man  Empire  soon  exhibited  toward  Russia — 
a  jealousy  which  led,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  to  the  conquest  and  colonization  of 
Kiao-Chau,  with  the  acquisition  of  four  hun- 
dred square  miles  of  territory.* 

In  course  of  time,  a  fuller  knowledge  was 
gained  of  the  almost  alarming  extent  of  the 
concessions  recently  made  by  the  Chinese 
Empire  to  the  Czar.  The  concessions 
amounted  to  a  virtual  protectorate  of  the 
greater  part  of  northern  China.  Russia  was 
permitted  to  send  into  this  territory  such 
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forces  S8  ehe  might  dioooe  to 

BeDd,  and  to  raise  ana  «qtiip 

ChineBe   levies.      She  might 

also  develop  the  mines  and, 

hy  implication,  the  agricul- 

tnral  reeourceB  of  the  country 

over  which  her  inflnence  pre* 

vailed.     She  might,  in  certain 

conlingencieB,    fortify    Port 

Arthur      and      Tatien-wan. 

China  hound  herself  not  to 

cede    the    strate^cal  points 

referred     to,    to    any    other 

wer.    And  Russia,  for  her  part, 

ve  a  counter  pledge  to  defend 

i   vantage    points    against   the 

croachment  of  any  foreign  foroe. 

le  great  importance  of  the  whole 

BineBB,  however,  lay  in  the  rail- 

,y    communication    which    waa 

ablished    under    the    compact. 

soon  as  the  same  should  be  ful- 

ed,  Russia   would   control  and 

wees  an  all-through  line  of  rail- 

'    own     gauge     from     Moscow 

;ria  and  Manchuria  to  Peking 

Arthur !      The    enterprise     was 

our  own   Pacific  railway  sy* 

t  it  extended,  in  the  case  of  Ros- 

^at  reachesof  foreign  territory. 

g  the  whole  period,  from  the 

rar  hetrrpen  China  and  Japan  to 

the   century,   the  one  prevail- 

ct  iB  the  imminent  ascendent^ 

iBsia  in  hoth  Europe  and  Asia. 

I  the  threatening  aspect  of  Uie 

ui   naval  power  which  stayed 

mquering  hand  of  Japan,  and 

d    her  to    concede    to    China 

which  she  would  not  otherwise 

rranted.     As  soon  as  peace  was 

ed,  the    Russian    evolution  Id 

proceeded  evenly.     Russia  be- 

the  paramount  power,  and  she 

enceforth  able  in  a  measure  to 

e  the  antecedent  conditions  of 

>ming    dismantlement    of    the 

ie  Empire. 

isia   became   virtually  the  pro* 
of  both    China    and    Korea, 
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JoBt  in  proportioB  as  this  poirer  was  es- 
tablished she  became  the  enemy  of  Japan. 
Nor  could  it  be  said  that  in  this  aggran- 
dizement and  vast  increment  of  power 
Raseia  had  broken  any  of  her  treaty  stip- 
ulations. She  had  simply  advanced  until, 
by  the  year  1898,  the  shadow  of  her  hand 
lay  aU  over  the  landscape  of  the  East, 


have  an  actual  living  faith  which  seizes  the 
life  and  character  and  dominates  all  actions. 
They  believe  what  they  profess;  that  is  the 
peculiarity  of  the  Slavic  race  and  its  religion. 
That  profound  apathy  and  undeveloped  hy- 
pocrisy which  mark  the  Christian  profession 
in  the  states  of  the  West  are  not  seen  among 
the  Russians.     They  are  as  sincere  in  their 
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Meanwhile,  in  the  heart  of  the  Empire,  two 
facta  might  be  noted  as  peculiarly  significant. 
One  of  these  was  the  continued  mastery  of  a 
religious  faith  over  the  minds  of  the  people. 
At  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Bus- 
aia  was  by  far  the  most  religious  country  in 
the  world.  This  is  said  of  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  There  were  other  countries  in  which 
Qie  Romaa  Catholic  pageant  was  more  ani- 
Tcrsal  and  more  splendid;  but  the  Bussians 


religion  as  in  their  business,  and  this  cannot 
be  said  of  any  other  civilized  people 
■  The  other  fact  referred  to  is  the  deep 
foundation  and  powerful  growth  of  social- 
ism. This  aspect  of  Russian  life  and  prac- 
tice is  closely  blended  with  the  religious 
disposition.  The  social  communities  are  as 
a  rule  powerfully  religious.  If  Moscow  may 
be  described  as  the  one  holy  city  still  remain- 
ing in  Europe,  it  may  also  he  described  as  the 
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native  bannt  of  Bocialisiri.  The  induBtrial 
life  has  here  taken  on  an  aspect  which  has 
been  called  monastic.  The  manufacturing 
establishments  are  generally  conducted  on 
the  religio- socialistic  basis.  The  workmen 
employed  arc  both  lodged  and  fed  from  a 
common  supply  and  by  a  common  authority. 
The  dormitories  and  refectories  of  the  great 
manufactories  are  provided  for  all  in  com- 
mon. 

Thus  a  large  silk   manufactory,  employ- 
ing five  thousand  hands,  will  have  connected 


establishment  constitutes  a  kind  of  indn^ 
trial  monastery,  which  if  the  end  of  man  be 
freedom  can  but  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  formidable  neets  of  oppression  in  the 
world;  while  if  the  end  of  man  be  subjection 
and  servitude,  the  workman  monastery  must 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  ultimate  instita- 
tions  of  mankind. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  effort  of 
Bulgaria  to  come  to  att  understanding  with 
Russia,  and  to  gain  the  support  of  that  great 
power  by  the  initiation  of  Prince  Ferd 
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with  it  fifteen '  or  twenty  dormitories,  each 
of  which  furnishes  sleeping  accommodations 
for  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred 
persons.  The  internal  arrangement  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  a  hospital.  The  men's  dormi- 
tories are  separated  from  those  of  the 
women.  A  given  number  of  the  lodgers  are 
assigned  to  one  table,  and  on  that  table  the 
apparatus  for  making  tea,  and  indeed,  all  the 
supplying  sources  of  food,  are  arranged. 
At  the  head  of  every  bed  are  hung  sacred 
images,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  is 
religions  rather  than  secular.     The  whole 


and  his  heir  Boris  into  the  Greek  Catbolio 
communion.  The  results,  however,  hardlj 
seemed  to  answer  to  the  expectation.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  Greece  and 
Turkey,  the  Prince  of  Bulgaria  again 
sought  to  take  advantage  of  the  schism  of 
Europe,  and  to  get  for  himself  recognition 
as  an  independent  sovereign.  He  would  fain 
take  rank  with  the  rulers  of  Servia, 
Roumania,  and  Greece.  He  accordingly  set 
out  with  his  Prime  Minister  Stoiloff  to  visit 
several  of  the  western  capitals.  He  im- 
agined that  the  rulers  of  the  powers  would 
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now    be    willing,    while    the    Turk    w&b 
grappling  with  the  Greek,  to  grant  him  a 


But  they  all  temporized  with  the  Prince, 
awaiting,  the  issue  of  the  GnBco-Turkiah  war. 
That  conflict  proved  to  be  on  the  side  of  the 
Greeks  a  niiserable  fiasco.  The  Turkish 
army  rushed  on  to  complete 
and  overwhelming  success. 
This  clianged  the  aspect  of 
affairs,  and  Prince  Ferdinand, 
taking  counsel  of  pnidence 
rather  than  consistency,  hast- 
ened to  Constantinople  and 
made  bis  peace  with  Sultan 
Abdul  to  the  best  possible  ad- 
vantage.  The  Kladdaralaech 
caricatured  the  event  in  a  car- 
toon, in  which  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand, bending  loyally  forward, 
takes  the  hand  of  the  Sultan, 
and  to  thisiB  added  the  legend, 
"A  crown  is  worth  a  kiss  of 
the  hand." 

One  feature  in  the  general 
history  of  this  period  was  the 
better   understanding    which 
the    nittions  obtained  of  the 
bottom  policy  of  the  Russian 
Government  and  of  the  true 
character  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple.   It  was  seen  that  there 
was  much  of  the  conservative 
temper   in    the    method  and 
purpose  of  the  Czar  and  his 
Government,     The  publiuists 
of  Europe  and  America  began 
to  examine  critically  the  vari- 
ous measures  which  Russiabad 
taken  in  the  last  decennium, 
and  there  could  be  found  but 
few  iif  any  causes  of  complaint.    It  appeared, 
on  the  whole,  that  the  internal  industrial 
and  social  condition  was  the  thing  to  which 
the  imperial  policy  looked  most  of  all.     It 
was  development  within,  which  constituted 
the  motive  in  nearly  all  that  bad  been  done. 
The  foreign  outreachings  seemed  to  be  con- 
tribntory  to  internal  strength.     The  Russian 
Oovemment  at  this  period   was  to  a  less 


degree  than  any  other  power  under  the  do- 
minion of  thaf  insidious  plutocracy  which 
has  established  itself  throughout  Western 
Europe  and  America. 

Another  fact  of  jto  less  itnportance  came 
out  as  a  result  of  better  information,  and  that 
was  the  superiot  character  of  the  Russians 
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as  a  people.  This  character  was  made  known 
by  international  travel,  by  correspondenct^ 
by  reviews  in  the  great  periodicals  of  Europe 
and  America.  In  April  of  1898,  an  article 
appeared  in  the  "Contemporary  Review" 
under  the  title  of  "  Russia  and  the  Balance  of 
Power,"  in  which  the  critic  passing  from 
political  and  international  questions  speaks 
\  thus  eulogistically  of  the  Russian  people: 
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"I  found  that  the  Buasians  by  tempera- 
tnent  were  without  exception  the  gentlest, 
■noati  easygoing,  and  humane  nation  in 
Europe — tind  I  have  seen  them  all.  Their 
defects  are  many,  but  the  leading  feature  in 
the  Buseian  character,  high  and  low,  which 
stands  above  faults  of  which  they  have  their 


full  share,  is  an  enthusiastic,  generous 
humanity,  easily  moved  to  sadness  and  tears; 
(oil  of  expansive  gratitude  for  kindness;  free 
from  meanness,  pettiness,  and  cunning  greed. 
In  short,  it  struck  me,  the  more  I  contem- 
plated the  Russian  character,  that  they  were 
the  only  people  in  Europe  who  possessed 
several  of  the  better  characterbtics  of  our- 


selves^    The  Russians  are  not  bo  fond  of 
fair  play,  not  so  truthful,  not  so  energetio, 
not  so  manly  as  we  are;  but,  on  the  other 
band,  they  are  less  hypocritical,  more  truly 
modest,  gentler,  more  tender,  more  truly 
religious,  more  humane,  and  less  brutal  and 
violent  in  every  way.    This  being  so,  I  de- 
cline to  believe  that  the 
Russian    nation    as   a 
body,  or  the   Rnssiaa 
Government  as  its  rep- 
resentative— which 
shares  the  virtues  and 
vices   of   that    body^ 
would  ever  lend  itself 
heart  and   soul  to  aa 
aggressive  general  vrar 
for    mere  purposes  of 
spite  and  plunder ;  and 
in  this  matter,  far  in* 
ferior  though  the  Rns- 
sians  are  to  their  new 
allies    in    intelligence, 
wit,  vivacity,  and  many 
other    noble    qualities, 
they  are   infinitely  su. 
perior    to  the  Fremsh. 
Thoy  are  a  juBter  laoe, 
with  less  venom," 

For   a    certain   time 
after  the    accession  of 
Nicholas  n.  not  much 
was  known  in  the  world 
at  large  about  the  char* 
acter    and    purpose  of 
the  new  autocrat.     H« 
was    destined,    in     the 
summer   of     1898,    to 
make   a    revelation   of 
himself    in    a     manner 
as     marvellous     as     it 
was    unexpected.      Oa 
the  28th  of  August   in  the   year  just  re- 
ferred  to,  the  splendid   monument   to  the 
memory  of  Alexander  IL  was  dedicated  at 
Moscow.      Czar  Nicholas   was   present   io 
person  to  participate  in  the  ceremonies  com- 
memorative of  the  life   and  work    of  his 
grandfather.     For  some  time,  the  event  jiaj 
been   in  preparation,  and  it  is  likely  that 
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Nicholas  mora  than  ever  befora  bad  looked 
into  the  tendency  and  bottom  facta  in  the 
hifitoiy  of  his  Empire.  At  any  rate,  he  had 
made  op  bis  mind  and  prepared  a  coup. 

Joat  befora  Betting  out  from  St.  Peters- 
burg to  Moscow,  the  Czar  called  together 
tlie  ambassadors  from  the  principal  states 
of  Christendom,  and  made  to  them  a  man- 
ifesto vhich  was  of  the  most  startling 
bharacter.  It  was  on  the  24th  of  August 
that  be   banded  to   the  representatives  of 


the  intolerable  burden  of  taxation  and  the 
ravages  of  war.  Nicholas  suggested  a  great 
conference  of  the  powers  by  their  representa- 
tives at  which  the  tremendous  question 
which  he  proposed  should  be  considered  and 
decided. 

There  has  not  been  in  modem  times  a 
more  striking  lesson  than  was  shown  in  the 
sequel.  The  Czar's  proposal  was  received 
with  a  ripple  of  hollow  approval  in  every 
capital  of  Kurope  and  America,     Then  each 
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Ilie  great  powers,  the  paper  which  be  had 
prepared,  perhaps  without  consultation  with 
anyone  except  bis  Minister  for  Foreign  Af- 
foirs.  Count  Uuravieff,  whose  ascendency 
began  at  this  time  to  be  felt  in  the  diplomacy 
of  Europe.  The  Czar,  in  his  paper,  proposed 
that  there  should  be  a  universal  disarmament, 
and  a  permanent  peace  tbronghout  the  world. 
He  gave  assarance  that  the  Russian  Empire 
woidd  cooperate  with  the  other  great  nations 
in  disbanding  their  enormous  armies,  thus 
letieving  the  producers  of  all  countries  from 


of  the  powers  waited  to  see  what  the  others 
would  do.  Each  waited  to  consider  bow  a 
measure  of  disarmament  would  affect  the 
prospects  of  ibo  political  parties  which  were 
in  control  of  the  several  governments.  Each 
expressed  its  favor  in  a  manner  to  make 
practical  endorsement  possible  if  the  tide 
should  turn  in  that  direction,  and  to  make  a 
way  of  escape  if  the  measure  should  fail. 

But  there  was  no  substantial  and  practical 
endorsement  of  the  Czar's  overture.  He  left 
it  with  the  ambassadors  to  be  transmitted  to 
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their  respective  governmentH,  On  the  29th 
of  Aagust,  the  manifesto  w^ae  published  in 
the  United  States.  Our  country  was  at  that 
time  in  a  war  grapple  with  Spain.  A  proto- 
col, however,  had  been  agreed  to,  and  peace 
was  imminent.  Konethe  less,  the  delights 
and  advantages  of  war,  the  splendor  of  mili- 
tary pageantry,  the  supposed  po\^er  of  armies 
and  fleets,  were  too  great  to  permit  even  the 
American  Republic  to  aid  the  Czar  in  fill- 
ing up  the  bloody  abytts  of  theages.  Itseems 
to  beone  of  the  marvels  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury that  the  greatest  autocrat  of  all  should 
havemade  an  overture  of  peace  which  was  held 
off  and  coldly  considered  as  a'merely  academic 
proposition  by  the  newest  and  beat  republics. 
The  proposition  of  the  Czar  was  nomi- 
nally accepted,  aa  it  must  needs  be,  by  all 
the  leading  powers,  but  it  was  really  ap- 
proved by  none.  The  Hague  was  selected 
as  the  place  for  the  holding  of  the  interna- 
tional peace  congress,  and  the  22d  of  May, 
1699,  was  named  as  the  date  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  discussions.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  appointed  as  American 
representatives  Andrew  D.  White,  late  min- 
ister of  our  Republic  to  Russia;  Stanford 
Newell,  minister  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Ketherlands;    Captain  Alfred  T.  Mahan  of 


the  American  navy,  and  Pre«dent  Seth  Lov 
of  Columbia  College. 

By  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
ference any  belief  which  may  have  existed 
in  the  efficacy  of  the  movement  had,  in  larga 
measure,  given  place  to  incredulity.  Already 
each  nation  had  fixed  its  attention  on  the 
problem  of  advantage,  and  it  was  said  that 
in  the  Czar's  own  country  all  hope  of  a  antv 
cessful  issue  had  been  abandoned.  With  th* 
opening  of  the  congress,  the  first  report 
given  out  was  to  the  effect  that  the  project 
of  disarmament  was  no  longer  seriously  cod* 
sidered,  but  that  Great  Britain  and  thft 
United  States  would  jointly  offer  a  snbsti* 
tute  for  the  proposal  of  the  Czar  in  the  fonn 
of  a  paper  for  the  establishment  of  a  cooit 
of  international  arbitration  as  a  means  of 
settling  important  questions  arising  among 
the  powers.  The  apprehended  negative  re- 
sult, so  far  as  disarmament  was  coDcemed^ 
was  clearly  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
so-called  Christian  nations  of  the  world  ars 
still  so  profoundly  immersed  in  the  passioiia, 
so  subordinated  by  the  methods,  and  so  given 
over  to  the  brutalities  of  the  Middle  Agea, 
that  they  Pbkfbb  to  retain  war  as  the  prin* 
cipal  function  for  the  display  of  political 
strength  and  the  increase  of  national  glory. 
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URKEY  suffered,  in  1889, 
from  the  disturbances  in 
Crete,  caused  by  misrule 
and  feuds  between  the 
Christian  and  Moslem 
inhabitants.  Chakir 
Pasha,  the  Glove  mor 
appointed  by  the  Porte, 
armed  the  Mussulmans  in  the  towns,  and  acts 
of  violence  followed.  In  order  to  quiet  the 
island,  the  api)oiiitiiigof  a  Christian  Governor 
was  agreed  upon ;  but  the  agreement  was 
violated.  In  Armetiia,  affairs  were  vastly 
worse.  The  Turks  wholly  failed  to  adhere  to 
the  promised  reforms,  and  were  unwilling,  if 


not  unable,  to  prevent  atrocious  aasanlts  by 
the  Kurds  upon  the  Christian  population  fuid 
the  perpetration  of  frightful  massacres.  The 
Porte's  real  attitude  toward  the  violence  was 
shown  in  the  permitted  escape  of  Moossa 
Bey,  the  chief  offender  in  the  massacres. 

The  Powers  of  Europe' quite  failed  to 
take  any  measures  effectually  to  prevent, 
even  to  limit,  the  outrages,  and  they  contin- 
ued, hardly  checked  in  any  way,  through 
1890  and  189:.  In  1891  died  Musums  Pash*, 
famed  as  the  Turkish  J^inister  to  England 
and  for  his  translation  of  Dante's  **  DiviiM 
Comedy  "  into  Greek.  All  of  the  years  unoa 
have  shown  a  continuation  of  the  horrom  of 
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persecution  in  Armenia,  with  intermittent 
imitatioDB  in  other  parts  of  tbe  Sultan's  do- 
mains. The  atrocities  in  1896  reached  such 
a  point  that  the  Powers  made  a  naval  demon- 
stration before  Constantinople  on  December 
12,  yet  the  other  nations  of  the  world  have 
done  practically  little  to  relieve  the  peril  of 
the  Christian  Armenians. 

The  massacres  in  Armenia,  extending 
from  October  1st  of  1898  to 
January,  1896,  were  among  the 
greatest  atrocities  of  modern 
times.  What  were  the  causes  ? 
The  Turlcish  official  reports 
glozed  the  matter  over.  It 
became  necessary  for  the  Sul- 
tan's Government  to  do  as 
much  as  it  might  to  exaggerate 
the  causes  and  excuses  for  the 
persecution,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  minify  tbe  persecutions 
themselves. 

The  in  vestigations  of  foreign 
travellers  showed  that  in  Sep- 
■  tember  of  1895  some  young 
Armenian  pati^ota,  though 
warned  by  the  patriarch  and 
the  police  not  t^i  attempt  such 
an  act,  undertoolt  to  bear  a 
modest  petition  to  tbe  Grand 
Vizier,  For  such  a  step,  they 
could  plead  precedent  and 
custom.  But  in  the  present 
temper  their  action  could  not 
be  tolerated;  it  was  construc- 
tive insurrection.  It  also  ap- 
peared that  the  mountaineers 
of  Zitun  had  expelled  a  Turkish 
garrison  from  its  district,  but  they  had  not 
behaved  with  inhumanity  nor  had  they  nsed 
more  force  or  pressure  against  tbe  soldiers 
than  was  necessary  to  drive  them  forth. 

It  was  found  out  likewise  by  impartial 
investigation  that  certain  individual  Arme- 
nians, driven  to  desperation  by  the  abuses 
to  which  they  had  been  subjected,  bad  coun- 
seled the  people  to  correct  the  abuses  of  the 
ftdministration  by  violent  measures.  But  be- 
yond these  minor  offences  and  occasional  in- 
dividual crimes,  tbe  Turks  could  not  allege 


any  valid  reasons  for  the  atrocities  which 
they  inflicted. 

There  were  six  provinces  in  Armenia  in 
which  the  outrages  were  peqwtrated.  In 
these,  massacre  became  the  order  of  the  day. 
A  band  of  about  two  thousand  Kurdish  aod 
Circassian  raiders  were  loosed  upon  the  Ar- 
menian population.  Only  tbe  Armenians 
were  robbed   and  butchered.     The  Greeks 
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and  other  alien  peoples  were  carefully  spared. 
The  victims  offered  little  resistance.  When 
there  was  resistance,  the  massacre  was  only 
the  more  outrageous.  In  such  cases,  the 
dead  were  mangled  beyond  recognition.  The 
massacre  was  accompanied  with  almost  uni- 
vcrsal  robbery.  The  Kurds  came  down  on 
hundreds  of  villages,  shooting,  and  swinging 
swords,  clubs,  and  pickaxes,  killing  at  random. 
The  persecution  was  iJirecled  most  of  all 
against  the  upper  caste  in  Armenian  society. 
The  aim  was  to  destroy  all  men  of  business, 
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whose  capacity  and  intelligence  might  qualify 
them  for  leadership.  Beyond  the  six  prov- 
inces that  were  ravaged,  the  cities  of  Treb- 
izond,  Marash,  Intab,  Cesarea,  were  visited 
and  pillaged  by  the  raiders,  who  killed  and 
robbed  at  wilL  It  was  estimated  that  in 
three  months  fully  fifty  thousand  people, 
mostly  well-to-do  citizens  and  their  families, 
were  butchered.  About  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  were  rendered  homeless  or 
reduced  to  starvation.  The  property  plun- 
dered or  destroyed  was  estimated  at  forty 
million  dollars. 

The  result  of  the  outrages  of  the  Turks  in 
Armenia  was  the  production  of  a  feeling  of 
extreme  resentment  and  animosity  through- 
out the  nations.  There  was  an  expectation 
of  interference  with  the  Sultan  and  his  pro- 
vincial administration.  In  Great  Britain, 
the  national  feeling  fiamed  up  to  the  point  of 
combustion.  The  newspapers  of  all  Christen- 
dom raised  a  howl,  and  the  poets  of  Europe 
and  America  broke  out  in  their  usual  cheap 
manner  for  and  against  the  Sultan. 

There  was,  however,  no  serious  movement 
on  the  part  of  any  power  to  interfere  with 
the  Porte.  The  reason  was  not  far  to  seek. 
The  European  nations  had  their  concert. 
The  support  of  the  status  in  quo  was  a  part 
of  the  league  which  was  tacitly,  almost  open- 
ly, agreed  to  in  1878,  at  the  Congress  of 
Berlin.  The  Liberal  party  in  Great  Britain 
urged  on  the  Government  to  interfere  on  be- 
half of  the  Armenians.  That  was  because 
the  Liberal  party  was  not  in  power,  and  be- 
cause in  this  manner  the  national  prejudice 
might  be  turned  against  Lord  Salisbury  and 
bis  administration. 

In  the  United  States,  the  rising  imperial- 
ists urged  our  Government  to  precipitate  it- 
self into  Asia  Minor;  to  demand  indemnity 
for  buildings  and  property  said  to  have  been 
destroyed  in  Harpoot;  to  establish  consu- 
lates at  that  place,  and  at  Erzeroum;  to  in- 
crease the  navy,  and  to  send  a  squadron 
into  Turkish  waters — ^all  this  with  a  view, 
not  of  punishing  the  Turk,  but  of  getting 
our  Government  still  further  entangled  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Old  World.  At  this  time, 
the  administration  of  Cleveland  had  not  ex- 


pired. That  chief  magistrate  gave  no  en- 
couragement to  the  schemes  which  were 
hatched  for  embroiling  our  country  in  the 
affairs  of  the  East,  and  the  Ministry  of  Salis^ 
bury  held  on  in  its  course  of  remonstrating 
"^dth  the  Sultan,  but  of  refusing  to  interfere 
in  a  more  forceful  manner. 

The  outrages  in  Armenia  had  a  strange 
sequel  in  Constantinople.  In  August  of  1896, 
a  company  of  twenty  Armenians,  anxious  to 
protest  with  their  lives  against  the  existing 
order,  and  to  make  their  exit  from  the  Sul- 
tan's dominions,  armed  themselves  with 
revolvers  and  quietly  entered  the  Imperial 
Ottoman  bank  at  Constantinople.  Once 
within,  they  began  firing,  and  to  complete 
the  terror  exploded  a  bomb.  The  clerks 
quailed  before  the  intruders;  some  fled,  and 
forty  were  imprisoned.  Two  of  the  directors 
were  caught  and  held  as  hostages.  Then  a 
dynamite  charge  was  placed  in  the  basement. 
The  leaders  appeared  at  the  windows  and 
swore  that  they  would  blow  the  bank  and 
themselves  out  of  existence  if  the  outside 
powers  did  not  treat  with  them  and  agree  to 
their  demands.  For  several  hours  they  held 
the  authorities  at  bay.  Troops  gathered  and 
shattered  the  windows  with  shot.  But  the 
desperadoes  held  their  ground  until  the 
authorities  were  obliged  to  promise  them 
^afe  conduct  out  of  Turkey.  A  compact  was 
made  to  this  effect,  and  the  bank  was  given 
up.  The  dynamite  was  taken  out  qi  the 
basement,  and  the  Armenians  were  escorted 
to  the  yacht'  of  Sir  Edgar  Vincent. 

Hereupon  the  Turkish  rage  broke  out  be- 
yond control.  The  people  began  to  attack 
and  kill  the  Armenians  without  respect  to 
whether  or  not  they  had  participated  in  the 
act  of  violence.  The  onset  grew  into  a  fury, 
and  the  fury  spurted  blood.  The  foreign 
ambassadors  in  Constantinople  sought  to 
appease  and  stay  the  mob.  After  the  rage 
was  over,  they  furnished  an  estimate  of  the 
slain  Armenians  at  1^\e  thousand. 

The  desperate  condition  of  affairs  through- 
out the  Sultan's  dominions  provoked  at  this 
epoch  a  renewal  of  the  suggestion  to  divide 
Turkey  among  the  powers,  and  thus  reform 
whafc  could  not  oAerwise  be  amended.   ^It 
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was  ft  delicate  busineBs,  for  the  Sultan  bim- 
eelf  could  never  assent,  and  he  had  the 
pledge  of  the  Powers,  not  only  to  let  him 
alone,  but  to  support  him.  Besides,  though 
not  a  European  himself,  he  knew  enough  of 
European  diplomacy  and  intrigue  to  under- 
stand that  mutual  jealousies  would  keep  the 
nations  from  attempting  his  own  diBmember- 
ment.  Nevertheless  the  busybodies  went 
ahead  to  discnss  the  break-up  and  partition 


Salamanca,  Albania  was  to  be  given  to 
Italy.  Asia  Minor  should  go  to  Russia. 
France  should  have  Syria,  and  England 
should  have  Egypt.  In  this  manner,  the 
Sultan  was  to  be  dispossessed — only  the 
thing  was  not  done  or  attempted. 

When  the  McKinley  administration  was 
instituted  at  Washington,  a  new  corps  of 
diplomats  was  named  as  the  representatives 
of    the    United   States    at    foreign    courts 
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of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  This  power  was 
to  receive  so  much;  another  power  should 
receive  thus  much,  and  so  on  until  the  Turk 
should  be  despoiled. 

When  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  soon  to 
become  Czar  of  Russia,  visited  Vienna,  in  the 
after  part  cd  1896,  the  rumor  was  busily  cir- 
culated that  he  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
were  engaged  in  arranging  the  schedule  of 
dismemberment.  According  to  the  scheme, 
Austria  was  to  be  permitted  to  spread  out  to 


Among  the  ambassadors  so  appointed,  was 
President  James  B,  Angell,  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  who  was  nominated  and  eon- 
firmed  as  the  American  representative  at 
Constantinople.  At  that  capital  the  ques- 
tion was  raised  as  to  whether  Dr.  Angell's  re- 
ligious views  were  such  as  to  be  acceptable 
at  the  court  of  the  Vicegerent  of  the  Prophet. 
The  gravamen  of  Angell'soffendingwas  that 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Congregational  com- 
munion in  the  United  States! 
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The  alien  character  of 
TnrkiBh  cirilization  and  the 
jar  of  Turkish  institutions 
OD  the  institutionB  of  Chris- 
tendom led  publicists  at  this 
period  to  examine  somewhat 
eritically  the  internal  admin- 
istration of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  One  branch  of  in- 
quiry looked  to  the  discovery 
of  such  priTiIegeB  and  im- 
mnnities  as  the  Sultan's 
Qovemment  gave  to  citizens 
of  other  countries  including 
oar  own.  It  was  found  that 
the  concession  of  right  to 
foreigners  was  more  consider- 
able and  satisfactory  than 
bad  been  expected.  Accord- 
ing to  the  rules  and  princi- 
ples prevailing  in  the  last 
years  of  the  century,  the  sub- 
jects or  citizens  of  other 
nations  might  freely  enter 
Turkish  territory  and  travel 
there,  whether  for  trade  or 
the  gratification  of  personal 
tastes.  The  same  privilege 
was  extended  as  to  the  navi- 
gation of  Turkish  waters. 
Not  only  so,  but  the  citizens 
of  otiier  states  might  follow 
the  customs  (including  the 
religions  rites)  and  the  per- 
formance of  duties  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  their 
own  country  and  their  own 
church.  '  Sojourners  were  ex- 
empt from  taxation  and 
tribute,  except  those  customs 
duties  which,  like  the  rain 
and  the  dew,  fall  alike  upon 
the  evil  and  the  good. 

In  the  matter  of  civil  and 
criminal  action  arising  with 
a  fellow  countryman  every 
foreigner  might  be  judged  by 
the  ambassador  of  the  nation 
to  which  be  belonged,  and  the 
local  authorities   might    be 
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called  upon  to  assist  io  enforcing  the  judg- 
ment. In  general  the  duties  and  prerogativos 
of  consuls  were  the  same  as  those  of  like  offi- 
cers in  the  Christian  states.  The  foreigner's 
domicile  was  inviolable.  Bequests  and  the 
administration  of  intestate  estates  might  be 
made  under  the  consular  seal,  Kor  might 
foreign  visitants  in  the  Sultan's  dominions 
rightfully  complain  of  any  unjust  or  unnec- 
essary restrictions. 

Facts  like  these  tended  toempliasizethe  con- 


Almost  every  modem  monarchy  tests  on  a 
volcano.  But  the  explosion  is  hindered  and 
postponed  by  finding  crevices  deep  down  in 
the  subterranean  structure  through  which  the 
lava  of  hatred  and  discontent  may  relieve 
itself  by  spurting  its  fire  and  smoke  aud 
scoria  into  the  precincts  of  some  other  nation 
afar.  The  great  historical  question  of  our 
age  is  how  long  this  game  of  deception  and 
profound  hypocrisy  can  be  kept  up.  How 
long  will  the  peoples  of  the  world  continue  to 


tradictory.opinions  which  have  prevailed  re- 
specting the  Turks  in  modern  times.  The 
abuses  of  the  administration  in  the  outlying 
provinces  of  the  Empire  gave  occasion  for 
constant  and  bitter  criticism.  Many  of  these 
had  their  beginning  in  the  abuses  themselves, 
and  many  more  had  their  origin  in  the  dispo- 
sition which  the  modern  political  nations 
have  all  discovered  to  distract  the  attention 
of  their  subjects  by  attending  to  each  other's 
business  instead  of  their  own.  This  is  a  uni- 
versal rule   which  they  have  all  adopted. 


be  appeased  with  the  story  of  distant  out- 
rages, while  the  story  of  black  wrong  and  in- 
justice and  cruelty  issuing  from  the  hovel 
near  by  is  unheard,  unheeded,  or  cried  down 
the  wind  ? 

Tliese  considerations  apply  in  particular  to 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  In  many  particular^ 
the  Turks  have  held  their  own,  and  have 
even  made  great  progress  in  the  last  quarter 
of  our  century.  This  was  shown  in  partica* 
lar  by  a  comparison  of  the  Turkish  army,  aa 
the  same  emerged  in  the  Greek  war  In  1897* 
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and  the  army  as  it  was  in  the  Tarco-Ruasian 
war  twenty  years  previously.     It  was  found 
that  at  the  later  period  tlie  army  had  become, 
chiefly  through   the  efforts   of  Osman   and 
Ibrahim  Pashas,  one  of  the  best  equipped 
and  best  diHCipliaed  in   Europe.     All  the 
modem  appliances  and  concomitants  of  in- 
telligent warfare  had  been  found  and  utilized. 
The  telegraph  had  been  brought  into  requi- 
sition.    The  countries  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope had  been  studied  as  to  their  to- 
pography, and  war  maps  produced  as 
accurate,  if  not  as  complete,  as  those  of 
the  Prussians.      Sanitary    regulations 
had  been  adopted  for  the  preservation 
of  health,    outposts    established,  and 
watering  places  marked  out  for  men 
and  horses,  so  that  the  Greek  campaign 
was  conducted  with  a  fatal  precision 
and  success  withal  not  hitherto  known 
in  the  history  of  the  Turkish  power. 

The  fall  of  M.  Trieoupis,  in  1890, 
gave    the    premiership    of    Greece   to 
Delyannis,  who  remained  at  the  head  of 
affairs  until  1892,  when  Trieoupis  was 
restored  by  the  general  elections.    This 
was  brought  about  by  the  number  of 
petty  difficulties  in  which  the  rather 
bold  policy  of  Greece  had  involved  the 
country.     The  apparent  character  of 
Trieoupis  was  one  of  prudence.     He 
palpably  admitted  bis  nation's  weak- 
ness, and  for  its  strengthening  sought 
the  good-will  of  Europe,    The  people 
felt  that — for   a  time,  at    least — the 
policy  of  caution  was  the  wiser,  and 
therefore     Delyannis   fell.      Unfortu- 
nately for  Greece,  the   pmdent  Tri- 
eoupis was  not  in  power  when  Greece, 
in     1896,    began    clamoring    for  war 
against  the  Turks,  demanding  the  annexation 
of  Crete,  where  the  Christian  inhabitants  had 
risen   in  revolt  against  tte  misrule  of  the 
Turkish  Governor,  declaring,  that  sis.  thou- 
sand of  their  number  had  been   butchered 
within  a  few  months. 

The  disaster  to  the  country  entailed  by  the 
war  with  Turkey  seems  closer  to  the  people 
of  the  tTnited  States,  coming  as  it  came  soon 
after  the  revival  of  the  old  Olympic  games. 


the  seven  hundred  and  seventy-sixth  Olym- 
piad having  been  celebrated  with  great  suty 
ccHS  at  Athens  from  April  a  to  15, 1896. 

To  the  year  lb97  belongs  the  brief  story 
of  the  Turco-Grecian  war.  This  conflict,  the 
history  of  which  extends  from  February  to 
May  inclusive  of  the  year  just  named,  brought 
once  more  into  strong  relief  the  complicated 
and  almost  incomprehensible  political  state  of 


Eastern  Europe.  The  viMble  difficulty  orig- 
inated, as  has  been  stated,  in  the  island  of 
Crete,  but  it  had  for  its  remoter  origins  the 
concert  of  Europe  and  a  large  'section  of 
modem  history. 

In  the  first  place,  Crete  was  a  dependency 
of  the  Turkish  Empire.  There  had  been  a 
rather  strenuous  rebellion  of  the  people  of 
the  island,  as  far  back  as  1867,  but  the  insur- 
rection was  suppressed.    Eleven  years  aftei> 
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ward,  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  there  had 
been  a  feeble  contention  that  Crete  should 
be  united  with  the  Greek  monarchy — this)  on 
the  basisof  ethnic  and  institutional  affinities. 
Crete  was  essentially  a  Greek  country.  It 
was  Greek  geographically,  in  population,  and 
in  religion.  The  Government  was  Turkish,' 
and  to  that  extent  Mohammedan. 

When  the  Greek  monarchy  was  instituted, 
a  namber  of  outlying  Hellenic  parts,  with  a 
poptilation  of  perhaps  six  luillion  souls  of  the 


powers  that  were  over  them.  In  Crete,  the 
Christians  who  were  Greek,  and  who  con- 
stituted a  great  majority,  desired  to  ex- 
tinguish the  Ottoman  rule,  and  to  get  their 
island  annexed  to  tbe  Kingdom  of  the 
Hellenes.  In  February  of  1897,  there  was  a 
popular  uprising  against  tbe  Turks,  who 
were  accused  of  oppression  and  outrages. 
The  Ottoman  authorities,  on  the  other  hand, 
charged  home  upon  the  rebels  that  their 
insurrection  was  causelet^,  except  in  their 
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Greek  stock  were  omitted  from  the  King- 
dom; that  is,  Ibey  were  left  as  fragments  of 
the  Ottoman  power.  Such  territories  were 
Cbalcis,  the  ^gean  coast  of  Thrace,  the 
European  side  of  the  Sea  of  Matmora, 
Smyrna,  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  islands  of  Samothrace.  Rhodes,  etc., 
all  of  which  were  essentially  Greek,  though 
nnder  Turkish  dominion. 

This  gave  rise  to  perpetual  broils  between 
the  population  of  such  countries  and  the 


determination   to   overthrow   the   Govern- 
ment and  secure  annexation  to  Greece, 

This  condition  of  affairs  gave  rise  to  the 
Cretan  war.  The  Greek  Goveniment  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  rebels,  and  sent  an 
army,ora  division  of  an  army,  under  Colonel 
Vassos  to  their  support.  The  insurrection 
gathered  head,  and  the  Turkish  authorities 
were  confined  to  garrisons  and  seacoast 
towns.  Hereupon  there  was  an  appeal  to  the 
great  Powers.     Foreign  fleets  were  already 
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In  ti^eflaBtemMediteTTane&nandthe^gean,  j  that  it  had  been  conceded  to  them  by  the 
Certainly  the  Ottoman  army  would  soon  in  Powers  in  conference  at  Berlin  in  1876;  and 
turn  attack  the  Greeks.  The  latter  declared  |  this  vas  true.  But  the  Turks  had  never  sur- 
their  willingness  to  undertake 
the  grovernment  of  Crete,  but 
thi*  Sultan  bad  no  notion  of 
loosing  hie  hold  on  that  island. 
Id  tbis  situation,  the  Powers 
made  a  manifesto  agahiat  the 
rebellion;  but  the  Cretans  went 
on  with  their  work.  With  this, 
the  foreign  fleets  bore  down  on 
Crete  and  blockaded  the  island. 
Then  a  contingent  from  several 
of  the  foreign  armies  was  sent 
into  Crete  as  if  tq  keep  the 
peace,  until  tlie  questions  in- 
volved could  be  decided.  The 
Ottoman  Government  by  this 
time,  however,  was  thoroughly 
aroused.  An  army  was  concen- 
trated on  the  northern  frontier 
of  the  Greek  Kingdom,  and  an 
invasion  of  the  country  was  undertaken  on 
tbe  side  of  Thessaly.  This  country  was  al- 
ready claimed  by  the  Greeks  on  the  ground 
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I  rendered  Thessaly,  and  that  classical  country 
now  became  the  scene  of  war. 
The  Turks  advanced  from  the  north  under 
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command  of  Edfaem  Paelia.  On  the  17th  of  I  Athene  were  withdrawn.  Invasion  waaW 
April,  this  commander  was  authorized  to  gun  in  the  direction  of  Larieaa,  and  tb« 
Greeks  were  not  able  to  stand  against 
their  assailants.  One  division  of  tne 
Greeks  made  headway  into  Epims,  bat 
the  rising  there  was  not  sufficient  to  sup- 
port the  movement.  In  fact,  the  war  in 
every  part  of  the  field  went  in  favor  of 
the  Turks. 

Id  leas  than  a  month  disaster  fell  thick 
and  fast  on  the  Greek  army  in  Thessaly. 
The  Turks  were  greatly  superior  in  num- 
bers and  discipline.  Before  long,  it  was 
seen  that  there  was  a  want  of  union,  con- 
centration, and  command  on  the  Greek 
ei^e.  The  scene  of  hostilities  was  in 
Athens  itself,  which  was  only  a  storm 
center  for  the  complications  of  European 
diplomacy.  When  disaster  came,  a  counter 
revolution  broke  out  in  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment. The  ministry  of  Delyannis  went 
to  pieces,  and  the  leader  of  the  political 
SB  revolt,  named  Ralli,  M-as  appointed  in  his 
g  stead;  but  no  successful  stand  could  be 
<  made  against  the  Turks. 
§  The  Miluna  passes  which  the  Greeks 
g  had  hoped  to  hold  were  soon  carried  by 
o  Edhem  Pasha,  who  also  gained  possession 
of  Valestino  and  Volo.  This  broke  the 
Greek  base  of  supplies.  At  Fharsalia  the 
Greek  army  made  its  stand,  and  a  severe 
battle  occurred  in  which  the  Turks  were 
completely  victorious.  The  vanquished 
fell  back  to  Domokos,  where  on  the  17th 
of  May,  the  decisive  battle  of  the  war  was 
fought.  The  Turks,  about  fifty  thousand 
strong,  stormed  the  fortified  position  of 
the  Greeks,  drove  out  the  defenders, 
routed  them,  and  sent  them  in  confusion 
toward  I^mia  and  Thermopylre. 

In  the  meanwhile,  all  kinds  of  counter 

complications  were  pulling  at  the  throne. 

The  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  Commander 

of  the  army  and   Crown  Prince  of  the 

Kingdom,  was  denounced  as  incompetent. 

The  King  himself  was  driven,  as  well  he  ■ 

might  be,  by  all  the  winds  of  diplomacy. 

prosecute  hostilities  at  bis  discretion.    The  I  He  was  in  such  relations  with  the  royal  courts 

Greek  Minister  was  ordered  from  Constan-     and  families  of  Europe,  that  he  could  not 

tinople,  and  the  Turkish  representatives  at  |  command   even   himself — to  say  nothing  of 
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^e  kingdom  over  which  the  Powers  had  get 
him.  He  had  for  his  father  and  mother  the 
King  and  Qneen  of  Denmark.  His  anele  was 
the  Russian  Czar.  His  sieter  was  the  Dowa- 
ger Empress  of  Russia.  Another  sister  was 
the  Princess  of  Wales.  His  wife  was  daugh- 
ter of  the  Russian  Grand  Duke.  His  son 
Constantine,  heir  apparent  to  the  Crown,  had 
for  his  wife  a  sister  of  the  wife  of  the  Em- 
peror Wilhelm  of  Germany! 
With  all    these   relatives.  King    George 


that  in  fact  the  general  concert  demanded 
that  the  war  should  end. 

Accordingly  there  was  an  armistice,  to 
which  the  beaten  Greeks  readily  assented. 
The  Turks  at  tirst  made  exorbitant  demands, 
but  the  Powers  interfered,  and  the  status  in 
quo  was  reSstablished.  The  insurrection  in 
Crete  was  quieted,  and  the  island  was  restored 
to  the  Sulun.  On  the  whole,  the  war  cast  a 
glimmer  of  glory  over  the  settling  obscura- 
tion that  was  falling  on  the  Ottoman  Empire. 


MUTINY  OF  EMIU  FASHA'S  MEN,  188S. 


woul^  fain  be  on  terras  of  amity  and  good 
fellorship.  For  in  case  he  should  be  '^er. 
thrr.wn,  he  mnst  fall  into  their  arras;  there- 
foie,  being  in  war  with  the  unspeakable 
T  nrk,  he  must  he  advised  by  them  each  af- 
ter his  kind,  and  he  must  try  to  please  them 
alt  So  the  Greek  cause  went  to  pieces. 
After  the  battle  of  Doraokos,  the  Czar  put 
out  his  hand,  saying  that  tha  war  had  gone 
far  enough.  The  Sultan  was  admonished 
that  if  he  should  march  on  Athens,  the  Bul- 
garian army  would  issue  against  him,  and 


Egypt  is  ostensibly  a  province  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  yet  it  is  in  reality  a  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  great  African  puzzle,  toward 
the  solution  of  which  the  Powers  give  more 
attention  than  to  any  specific  detail  of  Euro- 
pean territory.  The  British  administration  in 
Egypt  had,  in  1889,  proved  its  worth  by  the 
improved  financial  condition  of  the  country, - 
and  the  need  of  its  continuance  was  shown  by 
the  spirit  of  the  fierce  fanatics  of  the  South, 
who  were  waiting  with  savage  impatience  for 
an  opportunity  to  overwhelm  the  new  civiliza- 
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tion  with  the  devastations  of  their  barbaric 
fury.  Again  and  again  the  British  forces  sta- 
tioned on  the  frontier  were  engaged  in  sharp 
contests  with  the  raging  natives,  and  again 
and  again  the  Dervishes  were  driven  back, 
until  they  were  subdued  for  a  time  by  the 
great  victory  over  them  in  a  battle  in  August, 
at  Toski,  where  the  English  soldiers  were  led 
by  Sir  Francis  Grcnfell,  and  where  the  native 
chief.  Wad  el  Njumi,  was  killed. 

The  concentration  of  Mahdist  power  in 
Khartoum  caused  disaster  beyond  the  borders 
of  Egypt  itself;  for  in  the  spring  the  Abys- 
sinians  were  defeated  by  the  followers-  of  the 
Mahdi,  and  the  Negus,  King  John,  was  slain. 
Still  further  to  the  south  the  agitations  of 
the  natives  finally  destroyed  the  last  vestiges 
of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  victories  of 
Baker,  Gordon,  and  their  fellows.  Slave- 
trade  and  the  worst  forms  of  aboriginal  law- 
lessness reigned,  too,  in  all  the  Soudan ;  Emin 
Pasha's  equatorial  province,  after  the  mutiny 
of  his  forces,  in  1888,  lost  every  trace  of  the 
order  instituted  by  its  founder.  Indeed,  the 
slave-trade  was  rampant  on  the  Congo  side, 
and  on  the  Zanzibar  side  as  well;  so  that  there 
was  need  of  the  hope  caused  by  Cardinal  La- 
vigerie's  crusade  against  the  evil,  and  by  the 
resulting  Anti-slavery  Congress  at  Brussels. 

The  constant  turmoils  of  the  time  did  not 
involve  the  English  alone.  The  Germans 
had  severe  fighting  within  their  sphere  of 
influence,  wherein  Major  Weissman  won 
much  renown  for  the  skill  and  courage  he 
displayed  in  conducting  a  successful  cam- 
paign. Despite  victories,  however,  the  whole 
region  remained  a  prey  to  contentious  senti- 
ments, so  that  all  commercial  operations  were 
hazardous  and  uncertain,  and  the  work  of 
missionaries  on  the  East  Coast  became 
fraught  with  gravest  peril. 

Portugal  at  this  time  showed  a  disposition 
to  develop  into  an  African  power,  and  to 
that  end  began  operations  that  threatened 
injury  to  the  English  interests  along  the 
Zambezi  and  Shir6  Rivers.  Portugal  seized 
the  Delagoa  Bay  Railway,  which  an  English 
company  was  constructing,  and  gave  the 
continuance  of  the  work  to  a  Portuguese 
company,  supported  by  German  and  Dutch 


capital.  This  moyement  indicated  an  intea* 
tion  to  monopolize  all  the  traffic  between  the 
Transvaal  and  the  sea.  These  measures 
were  taken  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and 
in  the  autumn  they  were  followed  by  the 
establishment  of  a  new  Portuguese  province 
inland,  on  the  two  banks  of  the  Zambezi,  by 
which  other  ingress  to  the  interior  was 
barred. 

This  step  portended  an  early  extension 
of  the  Portuguese  sovereignty  over  all  the 
territory  between  the  two  coasts,  and  the 
English  Cabinet  promptly  protested.  Diplo- 
matic arguments'  followed  between  London 
and  Lisbon,  and  while  these  were  unfinished, 
word  came  of  Major  Serpa  Pinto's  attack  on 
the  Makololo — British  allies — ^and  of  his  in- 
tention to  conquer  the  whole  region,  even  to 
Lake  Nvassa.  These  announcements  fired 
Lord  Salisbury  with  indignation,  and  war- 
ships were  ordered  to  Delagoa  Bay;  while 
Portugal  added  to  the  trouble  by  bringing 
charges  against  the  British  consul  and  the 
missionaries. 

During  the  same  period,  British  interests 
were  advancing  in  South  Africa,  and  became 
important  even  in  the  Transvaal,  though  de- 
nied political  expression  at  the  hands  of  the 
Boers.  At  the  Cape,  the  Africander  move- 
ment was  encouraged  by  the  Governor,  Sir 
Hercules  Robinson,  in  opposition  to  the 
views  of  his  Government;  hence  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Sir  H.  B.  Loch,  who  had  been 
Governor  of  Victoria,  the  governorship  in 
Australia  being  given  to  Lord  Hopetoun. 

Financial  affairs  in  Egypt  were  so  satis- 
factory in  1890  that  England  repeated  to 
France  the  request,  refused  in  1889,  for  a 
conversion  of  the  debt,  and  France  agreed  to 
a  three  and  one-half  per  cent,  stock.  Yet 
England's  matters  in  Egypt  were  not  wholly 
untroubled.  The  movements  of  the  Dervishes 
above  Wady  Haifa  and  near  Suakin  were  the 
source  of  much  alarm,  although  there  waft  no 
serious  outbreak.  The  filibustering  Portu- 
guese, too,  continued  to  exasperate  the  Brit- 
ish authorities  until  they  were  at  last  recalled 
by  their  Government. 

The  most  important  event  at  this  time  was 
the  Anglo-German  agreement,  by  the  terms 
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of  which  Germany  surrendered  Vitu  and  the 
region  north  of  the  British  East  African 
Company's  territory  and  received  a  recogni- 
tion of  rights  over  the  coast  southwest  from 
the  Umba  River  to  the  Mozambique  border. 
In  the  Hinterland,  to  Lake  Tanganyika  and 
the  Congo  State,  the  German  influence  was 
recognized  within  that  vast  territory  bounded 
by  a  line  through  Victoria  Nyanza  and  the 
Stevenson  Road  from  Lake  Tanganyika  to 
Lake    Kyassa.     The    British    influence    ex- 


footing,  France  gaining  a  sphere  of  influ- 
ence in  the  Sahara,  from  the  southem 
borders  of  Algeria  to  the  upper  Niger  and 
Lake  Tchad.  After  long  diplomatic  con- 
troversies, an  adjustment  with  Portugal  waa 
reached,  by  which  the  Portuguese  received 
all-  the-  territory  on  which  they  had  actually 
entered;  while  Great  Britain  was  permitted 
to  colonize  the  central  region  to  Congo 
State  and  the  Stevenson  Road,  with  author* 
ity  over  the  Sbir^  Highlands  and   freedom 


PALACE  OF  THE  »ULTAN  OF  ZAN'ZIBAB,  BEFOBE  DESTBUCTION  BY  ENULISU  BOMBAKDMEMI. 


-tended  north  from  its  former  limit  to  the 
equatorial  province  and  the  bead- waters  of 
the  Nile.  England  also  received  the  right  to 
open  the  country  beyond  her  South  African 
possessions  toward  Zambezi,  with  Ngamiland ; 
while  Germany  was  given  access  to  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Nile  by  her  acquisitions 
on  the  West  Coast,  France  raised  objections 
to  the  British  protectorate  in  Zanzibar,  whose 
-Sultan  died  in  1890;  but  it  was  arranged 
that  the  English  situation  in  Zanzibar  and 
the  French  situation  should  be  on  the  same 


on  the  lower  Zambezi.  When,  however, 
this  arrangement  came  before  the  Cortes  in 
Lisbon  for  final  conNideration,  it  was  de- 
feated, and  the  ministry  offering  it  wad 
forced  to  resign. 

In  South  Africa,  the  event  that  was  after- 
ward to  be  found  most  important  was  the 
appointment  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  the  head  of 
the  British  South  African  Company,  to  bo 
Prime  Minister  of  Cape  Colony. 

In  1891  some  uprisings  were  caused  by 
the  Dervishes;  hut  the  native  troops,  under 
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British  offic«r8,  vanquished  their  opponents, 
oaptcring  Tokar,  and  forcing  the  Sheiks  to 
Babmission.  The  British  protectorate  was 
formally  established,  and  an  Anglo-Portu- 
gese convention  conipleled  the  distribution 
of  the  spheres  of  influence.  In  East  Africa 
the  British  Company  defeated  the  rebels  of 
Uganda,  while  a  war   was  waged  in    the 


KHEDIVE  TEWFIK. 

SbirS  Highlands  against  the  slave -dealers. 
The  disturbances  were  not  limited  to  the 
territory  under  British  control;  for  the 
Germans  had  trouble  within  their  regions, 
and  the  French  had  similar  conflicts  on  the 
West  Coast. 

The  prosperity  of  Egypt  continued  in 
1892,  when  the  Khedive  Tewfik  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Abbas,  a  boy  of  eighteen. 
In   South  Africa   the  same  year  witnessed 


a  rapid  development  of  the  gold-Belds  in 

the   Transvaal  and  the  diamond-mines    in 

Kimberley,  while  the  operations  in  Mashona- 

land   and    reports  from  the  Zambezi  and 

Nyassaland   were   encouraging.    The   most 

serious  troubles  were  in  Uganda,  where  the 

British  East  Africa  Company   found   itself 

unable  to  control  the  natives.     In  addition, 

there  were  feuds  and    bloodshed 

between  rival  factions,  which  the 

French  journals   declared  to  be 

caused    by    English  enemies    of 

Catholics  and  French,  and  these 

difliculties  continued  throughout 

the  following  year. 

English  affairs  in  Egypt  were 
satisfactory  in   1894.    Abbas  IL 
yielded  readily,  though  most  un- 
willingly,   to   the   checks    on  his 
conduct  imposed  by  the  British  . 
authorities.     In  January   of  this 
year  the   French  occupied  Tim- 
buctoo,     thus     making     another 
stride  toward  the  accomplLohment 
of  their  desire  for  an  empire  in 
Africa  inclosing  the  Sahara,  Tim- 
buctoo  being  the  chief  trade  and 
religious  center  of  the  territory. 
At  the  end  of  December,  1893,  a 
French  detachment  of  troops  was 
destroyed    by   Tuareg  Arabs  at 
Kabara,     near     Timbuctoo.      A 
French    column,   under    Colonel 
Bonnier,     commander      of      the 
French    forces    on     the    upper 
Niger,     forthwith     marched    to 
Timbuctoo,  and  seized  the  city, 
January    10,      Two    days    later. 
Colonel  Bonnier,  leaving  Captain 
Phillippe   at   Timbuctoo,  started 
to  follow  the  Arabs.     On  the  fifteenth  he  wa» 
surprised,  and  his  force  destroyed.    There- 
upon, M.  Casimir.P4rier,  in  Paris,  declared 
that,  for  the  prestige  of  France,  TimbuctoO' 
must  be  retained,  and  thus  it    came   about 
that  the  most  mysterious  of  cities  yielded  to- 
the  dominion  of  modern  civilization. 

England  added  another  stronghold  of 
barbarism,  the  last  on  the  South  African 
coast,  Pondoland,  to  iier  Cape  Colony,     In. 
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the  same  year,  France  &nd  Germany  finally 
ftdjasted  their  disputed  boundaries  in  the 
Binterland  of  the  Cameroons.  A  matter  of 
general  satisfaction  was  the  ending  of  the 
long  war  with  the  Matabeles,  the  fugitive 
King  Lobengula  dying  January  23.  A 
tragio  incident  marked  the  close  of  the  con- 
flict, when  Captain  Wilson  and  his  company 
were  surrounded  and  killed  by  the  natives. 
The  scene  of  the  soldiers'  dL'ath  was  de- 
Bcribed  by  a  native  as  appalling  and  mag- 


steadily  increased,  as  was  inevitable,  being 
advanced  rather  than  retarded  by  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Dervish  troubles  into  a  war  of 
some  magnitude,  that  caused  sharp  fighting, 
and  the  transport  of  troops  from  England  to 
reenforce  the  native  soldiery. 

The  Italian  campaign  in  Abyssinia  resulted 
in  repeated  disasters,  until  Great  Britain 
sent  an  expedition  into  the  Sotidan,  whereby 
Italy  was  delighted  and  France  was  much 
displeased.     The  worst  catastrophe  to  the 
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nifioent.  The  remnant  of  warriors  fought 
with  dauntless  bravery  to  the  last,  and  when 
the  moment  of  death  was  almost  come,  they 
bared  tbeir  heads  and  sang  "  God  Save 
the  Queen  ! "  Then  they  fell,  one  by  one, 
under  the  assagais  of  the  enemy — fell  as 
soldiers  should  fall,  fighting  bravely  to  the 
end;  but  the  echoes  of  their  song  abide. 

The  years  1896-97  in  Egypt  were  full  of 
incident,  yet  little  was  changed  in  the  general 
oondition   of  the  coantry.      English  power 


Italian  arms  in  this  campaign  was  that  defeat 
on  the  mountains  near  Massowah,  when,  as 
already  narrated,  three  thousand  men  of  the 
Italian  army  were  lost,  and  two  hundred  and 
seven  oflicers  out  of  two  hundred  and  forty- 
seven.  The  attitude  of  Russia  in  this  conflict 
was  shown  by  tlie  Czar's  conferring  on  King 
Meneiek  the  Grand  Cordon  of  St.  George,  the 
highest  military  decoration  in  his  gift,  and 
the  raising  of  popular  subscriptions  is  Russia 
for  the  relief  of  Abyssinian  soldiers. 
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A  matter  of  more  lasting  mo- 
ment and  of  more  immediate 
political  significance  than  either 
the  Dervish  or  Abj-eBinian  war 
was  the  filibustering  expedition 
in  1896  that  Doctor  Jameson, 
director  of  the  British  South 
African  Company,  led  into  the 
Transvaal.  In  the  Hfiht  of  later 
developments,  it  was  found  that 
the  action  of  the  raider  had  been 
under  the  sanction  of  Cecil 
Rhodei<,  Premier  of  Cape  Colony. 
The  excuse  for  it  was  the  perBia- 
tent  refusal  of  the  Boer  Republic 
to  permit  to  foreigners  any  par- 
ticipation in  the  Government, 
despite  the  fact  that  they  were  of 
prime  importance  in  the  region", 
numerically  and  industiially. 

British  craft  was  never  better 
illustrated  than  in  this  effort  of 
Rhodes  and  Jameson  to  gain  the 
upper  hand  of  the  Dutch. 

The  leader  of   the  expedition 


was  brought  to  England,  tried 
and  found  guilty,  and  eeo- 
tenced  to  punishment.  The 
residents  of  the  Transraal 
who  were  implicated  in  the 
plot  were  tried  in  the  Re- 
public, found  guilty,  and  sen- 
tenced— the  leaders  to  death. 
President  Kriiger,  however, 
commuted  the  sentence  to  im* 
prisonment  for  life  ;  the  others 
to  terms  of  imprisonment,  the 
inferior  offenders  being  par>- 
doned.  Many  troubles  grew 
out  of  the  affair,  not  the  teasb 
of  which  was  a  threatening 
strain  of  relations  between 
England  and  Germany  when 
the  Emperor  telegraphed  cod- 
gratulations  to  President  Krii- 
ger. Cecil  Rhodes  came  to 
England,  and  underwent  vm 
examination  before  a  ParUa- 
mentary    committee;    bat 
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poblic  Bentiment  in  England  inclined  to 
favor  his  course.  In  fact,  lie  rose  in  fa- 
vor and  continned  to  rise.  His  influence 
in  Cape  Colony  became  paramount,  and 
History  might  easily  discern  between  the 
lines  that  the  Imperial  arm  was  around 
him.  Nor  was  it  long  until  the  whole 
scheme  was  out.  Rhodes  had  conceived 
the  purpose  of  building  a  railway  from 
Cape  Town  to  Cairo,  thus  traversing  the 
whole  of  Eastern  Africa — and  the  Trans- 
vaal Republic  lay  in  the  path  of  his  am- 
bition. The  bluff,  honest  Kriiger  might 
well  be  astounded  at  the  impudence  of  an 
aggression  which  to  him  could  appear  only 
as  a  piece  of  insanity,  while  to  the  British 
brain  it  seemed  no  more  than  an  incident 
in  "the  sjiread  of  Christian  Civilization!" 

Another  of  the  Persian  monarchs  died  in 
the  Way  usual  to  Persian  monarchs  when, 
on  May  1,  the  Shah,  Nasr-ed-Deen,  was 
assassinated  by  a  fanatic  at  a  shrine  in 
Teheran.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  second 
son,  Muzaffer-ed-Deen,  a  man  of  strong 
Russian  sympathies,  who,  by  his  autocracy, 
was  able  to  detach  the  political  influence 
of  his  empire  from  its  Turkish  and  Elast- 
Indian  affiliations. 

SBAS  MASlt'ED-DEEN. 


Chapter  cLXVII.— The  Orient. 


E  year  1889  was  a  sue-  ' 
cessful     one     in    Ixird 
Lansdowne's  Viceregal 
administration  in  India. 
The  budget  submitted 
by  Sir  D.  Barbour  was 
the  most  satisfactory  in 
many    years,  so  that  a 
visit  made  by  Pnnce  Albert  Victor  to  the 
eastern  dependencies  of  Great  Britain  oc- 
curred at  an  auspicious  time.     Although  the 
affairs  of  the  native   States  caused  a  great 
amount  of  discussion  and  some  anxiety,  the 
only  incident  worth  commemorating  was  tlie 
misirileof  the  Maharajah  of  Cashmere,  which 
was  so  scandalous  that  the  British  authorities 


removed  him  from  active  power  and  vested 
his  functions  in  a  council  under  the  British 
Resident. 

The  following  year  was  a  prosperous  one, 
the  price  of  silver  rising  a  little,  though 
not  so  much  as  had  been  hoped;  and  this 
year,  like  1880,  was  made  memorable  by  a 
royal  visit,  that  of  the  Czarewich.  In  1891, 
however,  there  was  much  trouble  with  the 
natives,  caused,  according  to  British  sus- 
picions, by  Russian  workers,  who  in  the 
guise  of  explorers  penetrated  as  far  as  Chitral. 
In  Gilgit,  beyond  the  Cashmere  frontier,  the 
risings  were  extensive,  but  the  victories  of 
Colonel  Durand  were  decisive.  In  Manipur, 
Mr.  Qointon,  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  An- 
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nam,  was  attacked  and  killed,  together  with 
the  Resident,  Mr.  Grimwood,  and  some  of- 
ficers; but  the  rashness  of  the  Commissioner, 
and  the  blunders  of  the  officers  were  alone 
responsible  for  the  massacre.  There  was,  un- 
doubtedly, a  feeling  of  disaffection  through- 
out the  land,  and  to  a  great  extent  it  found 
its  cause  in  the  sweeping  decree  of  the  British 
authorities  against  child-marriage  and  the 
fixing  of  an  age  of  consent.  This  measure, 
opposed  to  native  institutions,  was  bitterly 
denounced  by  the  Hindus,  and  the  vernac- 
ular press  was  filled  with  violent  stormings 
against  the  iconoclastic  edict.  The  country 
was  more  tranquil  in  the  year  following, 
although  there  were  grave  threatenings  in 
Afghanistan,  so  grave,  indeed,  that  the  Brit- 
ish attempted  to  arrange  a  meeting  between 
Lord  Roberts  and  the  Ameer. 

The  country  at  this  period  was  most  op- 
pressed by  the  decline  in  silver.  This  fall 
in  value  of  the  rupee  affected  the  salaries  of 
all  the  Anglo-Indian  departments,  whereupon 
an  association  was  formed  to  work  for  a  gold 
standard,  and  soon  after  a  committee  was 
appointed  in  London,  with  Lord  Herschel  as 
chairman,  to  investigate  the  whole  question 
of  the  Indian  currency,  and  to  suggest  some 
adequate  relief. 

Not  the  least  interesting  event  of  the 
year  was  the  exploring  of  the  Himalayas, 
by  a  party  under  Mr.  Conway,  who  reached 
altitudes  beyond  any  recorded  hitherto.  •  The 
report  of  the  committee,  with  Lord  Brassey 
as  chairman,  to  investigate  the  matter  of 
opium  in  India,  was  prepared  in  1893,  and 
showed  conclusively  that  the  drug  served  "  an 
excellent  purpose  as  a  prophylactic  against 
malaria  and  fevers,  and  that  its  suppression 
would  work  a  real  injury ! "  In  the  same  year 
there  were  serious  feuds  and  some  bloodshed 
between  the  Hindus  and  Mohammedans 
growing  out  of  religious  disputes,  which  were 
continued  with  much  local  bitterness  in  the 
•  following  year.  In  1893  Lord  Elgin  was  ap- 
pointed viceroy  to  succeed  Lord  Lansdowne. 
In  1894  a  good  efitente  was  reached  with  Af- 
ghanistan, as  the  result  of  an  English  mis- 
sion under  Sir  Mortimer  Durand,  and  the 
harmonized  relations  were  aided  by  the  oc- 


currenQe  of  Russian  aggressions.  Troubles 
that  had  long  disturbed  the  internal  peace  of 
Baluchistan  were  at  length  adjusted.  The 
chief  misfortune  of  the  period  came  about  in 
the  delimitation  of  Waziristan,  when  severe 
fighting  was  necessary  in  order  to  complete 
the  work.  More  recently  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  continued,  despite  the  evils  of  the 
financial  situation,  until  1896,  when  the  horror 
of  famine  came  upon  the  land  and  ravaged  it, 
though  every  means  of  succor  at  home  and 
abroad  was  put  in  use  to  lessen  the  evils. 

The  condition  of  finances  in  India  was  so  bad 
that  it  is  difficult  to  state  the  cause  in  detail; 
but  the  one  great  evil  was  undoubtedly  the 
action  of  the  British  Government  in  1893, 
when  the  free  coinage  of  silver  was  stopped 
at  the  mints,  though  the  mints  were  kept  open 
for  the  coinage  of  rupees  by  the  Government 
in  exchange  for  gold  at  a  provisional  ratio  of 
one  shilling  and  fourpence.  Silver  was,  how- 
ever, constantly  coined  in  vast  quantities  in 
the  native  States,  and  imported,  and  this, 
with  other  things,  caused  disastrous  depre- 
ciation in  the  silver  currency.  Great  Britain 
has  found  the  experiment  of  stoppage  to  be 
of  immense  expense;  but  the  Government  has 
declared  its  intention  of  carrying  out  the  ef- 
fort to  fix  a  gold  standard,  whatever  the  cost, 
in  the  belief  that  the  final  issue  will  justify 
its  course. 

Of  all  the  questions  affecting  the  welfare 
of  India  during  the  last  years  of  the  century, 
this  of  the  coinage  has  held  the  paramount 
place  of  importance.  From  time  imme- 
morial, the  trade  of  India  had  been  conducted 
on  a  basis  of  silver,  the  rupee  of  that 
metal  being  the  standard  unit  of  value.  To 
obviate  this  system  and  to  supplant  it  has, 
for  about  twenty  years,  been  the  determined 
and  obstinate  policy  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. That  Government,  knowing  no  law 
but  its  own,  has  sought  every  opportunity 
to  insinuate  the  English  system  of  money  in 
place  of  the  Indian  system,  though  the  popu- 
lation of  India  numbers  more  than  eight  to 
one  of  the  home  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

One  great  stage  in  this  purpose  to  estab- 
lish the  gold  standard  of  value  in  India  was, 
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the  case  of  the  civil  liet,  brought 
with  it  a  loss  of  about  eleven  million  rupees 
annually. 

The  disastrous  forceshere  indicated  worked 
havoc  with  East  Indian  interests  from  1803 
to  189S,  when  a  great  rally  was  made  to  se- 
cure the   reopening   of  the  Indian   minta. 
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BB  we  have  seen,  the  closing  of  the  mints,  in 
1893,  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver.    With  the 
accomplishment  of  this  design,  conditions  of 
hardship  began  to  supervene  throughout  the 
great  eastern  division  of  the  British  Empire. 
Hitherto,  the  reserve  wealth  of  the  Hindus 
had  for  generations  been  held  in  the  form  of 
silver.     It  was  the  custom  of 
the  people  to  melt  down  their 
overplus  of  silver  coin,  and  to 
-  convert  the  same  into  articles 
of  personal  adornment,  such  as 
bangles,  armlets,  bracelets,  and 
the  like;    and  these  were  held 
as    money    capital.      On   the 
other  hand,  in  times  of  distress 
or  need,  these  ornaments  would 
be  recoined  by  the  owners  into 
rupees,  and  be  used  as  money. 

The  ease  with  which  the  two 
processes  of  conversion  and 
reconversion  were  effected,  led 
to  the  use  of  the  ornaments 
themselves  as  a  basis  of  ex- 
change. It  was  only  necessary 
to  weigh  them  in  order  to  know 
their  purchasing  power  as  well 
as  their  exchangeable  value. 
The  closing  of  the  Indian 
mints  stopped  this  process, 
and  at  the  same  time  precipi- 
tated a  catastrophe  by  reducing 
the  bullion  value  of  silver  from 
more  than  forty  pence  per 
ounce  to  about  twenty- four 
pence  as  measured  by  gold. 

The  whole  people  thus  suf- 
ered    a    loss  of    two-fifths   of 
their  money.    Even  this  enor- 
mous loss  was  aggravated  by 
other  conditions,  bringing  up 
the  total   to  about   fifty  per  cent,   of  the 
entire   savings  of    the    people.      The    rate 
of   exchange    also    fell    so   low    that    the 
Indian    Government  lost  a    hundred    and 
thirty  million  rupees  annually  on  this  score. 
Still  another  loss  of  ten  million  rupees  a  year 
was  entailed  by  changing  the  pay-roll  of 
seventy-two  thousand  troops  in  India  from 
tlu  silver  basis  to  that  of  gold.    The  like 


LOBD   HEBSCHEL. 

This  movement  took  place  colncidently  with 
the  sending  abroad  by  the  United  States  of 
the  Wolcott  Bimetallic  Commission.  That 
Commission,  though  unsupported  by  the 
American  Government,  found  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  the  premonitions  of  success. 
A  state  of  circumstances  bad  supervened  in 
India  which  would  have  made  the  redpening 
of  the  mints  imperative  in  the  case  of  any 
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other  government  than  that  of  Great  Britain. 
For,  a  year  before,  the  great  famine  had 
occurredt  and  vast  districts  of  the  East  In-^ 
dian  Empire  were  wasted  with  hunger  and 
death.  This  calamity  aggravated  the  eco- 
nomic disaster,  and  the  two  together  wrought 
havoc  While  the  movement  for  the  reopen- 
ing of  the  mints  was  on^  the  various  steps  to 
be  taken  in  order  to  secure  the  desired  re* 
babilitation  of  silver  as  one  of  the  money 
metals  of  mankind,  were  discussed  in  all  the 
three  continents  interested  in  the  question, 
and  the  following  conditions  were  formu« 
lated  and  laid  before  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain : 

1«  Such  legislation  should  be  enacted  as 
would  create  facilities  for  a  greater  use  of 
•ilver  in  the  British  is^es; 

2.  The  redpening  of  the  Indian  mints  to 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  should  be  ordered. 

The  first  of  these  steps,  it  was  claimed, 
eould  be  accomplished  by  four  subordinate 
measures: 

(a)  Extending  the  legal-tender  of  silver  in 
all  parts  of  the  Empire  from  forty  shillings 
to  sixty  shillings  or  eighty  shillings; 

(b)  Providing  that  silver  should  be  an 
alternative  basis  for  bank  notes,  and  if  it 
should  be  found  necessary  by  lowering  the 
minimum  value  of  bank  notes  from  five 
pounds  sterling  to  three  pounds,  or  even  one 
pound; 

(c)  By  compelling  the  Bank  of  England 
to  hold  at  least  one-fifth  of  its  reserve  in 
silver,  according  to  the  existing  law  which 
kad  fallen  into  desuetude; 

(d)  By  withdrawing  from  circulation  the 
gold  half-sovereign  and  letting  its  place  be 
taken  with  silver  coins. 

The  reasonableness  of  these  provisions, 
kowever,  did  not  appeal  to  the  British  ad* 
ministration,  and  the  Government  held  on  its 
predetermined  course.  The  famine  in  India 
was  relieved  by  special  efforts  and  by  the 
better  crops  of  1898.  There  were  rumors 
ihat  the  Indian  Government,  or  rather  the 
Committee  on  Currency,  would  report  in 
iavor  of  reopening  the  mints,  but  such  a  re- 
port was  withheld;  and  the  money  famine 
througliout   the  East  prevailed   as  before 


Kor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  oppressfoiii  ex 
action,  and  cruelties,  to  which  the  three  hun- 
dred millions  of  East  Indians  are  subjected 
by  that  great  power — ^which  at  the  best  can 
be  said  only  to  be  engaged  in  the  work  of 
civilizing  them  by  force — ^f umish  one  of  the 
most  appalling  and  indeed  melancholy  speo- 
tacles  to  be  found  in  the  modem  history  of 
mankind. 

The  world  was  interested  in  1889  by  a  re- 
port that  officially  emanated  from  China  to 
the  effect  that  conservative  prejudice  had  so 
far  yielded  as  to  permit  the  Government's 
contemplation  of  a  scheme  to  build  a  railway 
under  native  auspices.  No  active  measures, 
however,  were  taken  toward  a  realization  of 
the  project.  Hardly  any  rumor  of  it  was 
heard  in  1890,  or  indeed  of  anything  note* 
worthy,  save  the  death  of  the  Marquis  Tseng^ 
who  was  the  best  known  and  the  best  es- 
teemed diplomatist  ever  sent  from  China  to 
Europe. 

That  China  was  not  really  advancing  veiy 
rapidly  toward  liberal  abandonment  of  old 
prejudices  was,  in  fact,  demonstrated  in  1801, 
when  outbreaks  against  foreigners  were  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  were  unchecked. 
The  outrages  on  missionaries  were  so  gross 
that  diplomatic  protests  were  many;  but  the 
perpetrators  were  punished  little  if  at  all,  and 
the  evidence^  pointed  at  the  possibilities  of  a 
general  uprising  that  the  Government  did  not 
dare  to  provoke  by  any  harshness  against 
native  offenders.  The  difference  between  the 
spirit  of  the  people  in  China  and  Japan  be- 
came daily  more  marked  and  more  to  the 
credit  of  the  latter.  The  real  strength  of  the 
two  nations  was  soon  to  be  put  to  the  test. 

After  the  disastrous  war  with  Japan,  the 
Chinese  Empire  seemed  to  fall  prostrate  be- 
fore the  aggressions  of  other  powers.  Now 
it  was  that  the  great  nations  of  the  West, 
more  than  ever  before,  began  to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  China  and  to  encroach  upon  her 
territory.  In  the  movements  which  were  now 
made  by  England,  Russia,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, having  as  an  end  the  gaining  of  foot- 
holds and  vantage  grounds  within  the 
Chinese  field,  justice  and  right  were  never 
consulted,  but  policy  and  diplomacy  only 
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^r«1uTe  already  seen  how  the  Oerman  Em- 
pire Becared  its  footing  at  Kiao-Chau;  alao 
how  Great  Britun  made  henelf  secure  at 
"Wai-H^Wai,  Hong  Eon^^  and  Singapore. 
Baoh  of  the  oompeting  powers  seemed,  in 
I  giekt  eonUngenof,  anxioas  to  gain  an 
B  orer  the  others    In  the  United 


and  take  its  part  of  the  spoils.  In  UAroh  of 
1899,  Lord  Beresford  came  to  the  United 
States  and  spoke  much  of  the  importance  of 
having  an  American  foothold  in  the  Orient 
His  lordship  was  greatly  concerned.  In  an 
address  at  Kew  York  city,  he  discussed  the 
importance  of  our  trade  with  China,  and  in 


HAP  SHOWINQ  OHINESE  POBIS  SEIZED  BT  FOREIGN  POWERS. 


^  Iba  tmperialist  party  strove  to  press 
d  onr  Government  into  the  mdl^e  **  in 
ofder  to  seonre  the  interests  of  American 
tnde."  English  travelers  in  the  Unit«d 
Btatea  sought  to  inculcate  the  opinion  that 
&a  welfare  of  the  RepuMio  required  our  fleet 
tD  |>ndpltate  itself  upon  the  CSiinese  coast, 


the  course  of  his  remarks  declared  that  a 
single  Chinese  province  was  worth  more  from 
a  commennal  point  of  view  than  the  whole 
of  Africa.  The  hint  of  conquest  was  throws 
down  without  the  slightest  compunction  as  to 
whether  or  not  one  nation  has  a  right  with- 
out cause  to  derpoU  another  I    **  Amencas 
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trade  in  China,"  said  Lord  Ben» 
ford,  "is  advancing  at  a  great  mt& 
It  will  soon  become  a  most  Impor 
tant  consideration  for  AmericanB." 
The  hint  thrown  out  by  his  lordship 
was  fuel  to  the  rising  flame  of 
imperialism. 

At  this  same  juncture,  oame  the 
news  that  July  had  made  an  attempt 
to  be  in  at  the  disruption  of  China, 
and  had  precipitated  herself  into  Saa 
Mun  bay,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the 
Government  at  Pekin.  A  request 
amounting  to  a  demand  was  made 
by  the  Italian  minister  at  Pelcin  that 
the  Government  should  concede  to 
.  Italy  a  coaling  station  at  San  Mun 
g  hay.  It  should  be  remarked  in  this 
Oi  connection  that  the  oceanic  and 
^  transoceanic  conqnests  which  th* 
great  Powers  undertook  and  accom- 
plished at  the  close  of  the  century 
were  always  undertaken  with  the 
specious  plea  that  the  ^veo  nation 
required  a  coaling  station  on  thia 
coast  or  on  that ;  '*  the  interests  cS 
commerce  demanded  it,"  etc  Wbea 
the  coaling  station  was  secured,  thea 
a  certain  amount  of  adjacent  teni> 
tory  was  necessary  for  the  prote^ 
tion  of  the  sution;  then  the  statioB 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  port  of 
entry;  then  the  demands  of  trad* 
required  lines  of  communication  into 
the  interior;  then  the  unreasonable* 
neas  of  the  invaded  Government  in 
trying  to  maintain  its  indepeodence 
and  the  integrity  of  its  territory  waa 
a  thing  most  offensive,  which  ought 
to  be  punished  with  a  manifestation 
of  force.  The  interests  of  com* 
merce  then  required  a  fleet  and  an 
army  to  back  up  the  invasion,  and  a 
war  was  ever  kept  in  reserve  for  • 
failure  to  comply  with  the  demand 
of  "  civilization." 

In  the  present  instance,  the  Em- 
press Dowager  of  China  and  her 
Court  had  the  hardihood  to  refna* 
at  first  the  demand  of  the   Italian 
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(loTeminent.      The  miniBter  of  the  latter 
was  therefore  notified  to  say  to  the  ChiDese 
anthorities  that  their  refusal  was  regarded 
as  an    insult.     Then  the    Empress  and   her 
Taung-li-yamen,    finding     theniBelves    hec- 
tored,   hedged    against     the    consequences 
by  apologizing,  not  indeed  for  the  refusal 
to  g^ve  up  a  port,  but  for  the  independent 
language  in  which  the  refusal  was  expreased. 
At  the  same   time  ■  China  sent 
an  appeal  to  the  TTnited  States 
asking  that  the  infiaence  of  the 
Republic  should  be  used  to  stay 
the  grasping  spirit  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers,  and  ia  particular 
to  prevent  Italy  from  carrying 
ont  her  purpose.     The  American 
department  of  State  declined  to 
interfere,    bnt   did    so    with    a 
reservation  that  the  time  might 
'  come   ^hen  the   United   States 
might  feel  called  upon  to  take 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
European  nations  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Asia. 

Meanwhile,  the  Government 
-of  China,  which  was  little  more 
than  the  imperial  Court,  weak- 
ened,  almost  collapsed,  under  the 
pressure  of  increasing  responsi- 
bilities, emphasized  by  the  recent 
bnmiliation  at  the  hands  of 
Japan.  In  as  far  as  the  adminis- 
tration could  discern  anything, 
it  dimly  discovered  (while  at  the 
«Bme  time  it  dreaded)  progress 
as  a  necessity  of  the  future.  It 
seemed  necessary  that  there 
ehonld  be  immediately  at  least 
two  manifestations  of  the  pro- 
.gressive  spirit;  first,  the  construction  of 
railway  commnnications,  and  secondly,  the 
institution  of  an  enlightened  system  of 
fntereal  taxation. 

Incidentally  there  was  need  of  an  im- 
mediate reform  of  all  the  admiautrative 
methods,  for  they  were  all  hideously  cor- 
rupt. The  offices  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment  bad  for  a  long  time  been  farmed  out  in 
«  manner  as  shocking  as  that  employed  by 


British  and  American  politicians  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  patronage.  In  China,  bribery 
was  the  notorious  rule  in  obtaining  the 
offices  at  the  disposal  of  Government.  In 
189?,  Li  Hang  Chang,  acting  Viceroy, 
brother  of  the  distinguished  Li  Hung  Chang, 
most  noted  of  the  Chinese  statesmen  of  the 
epoch,  actually  made  and  published  a  sched- 
ule of  prices  to  be  paid  for  every  office  ia 


THB  YOUNO  BMFBE8B  OF  CHINA.       " 

the  provinces  of  Qwang-si  and  Qwang-tsngl 
All  the  while,  the  Western  nations  were  look- 
ing on  and  encouraging  rather  than  staying 
the  universal  degradation,  to  the  end  that 
the  dissolution  might  come  speedily,  and  the 
vultures  gather  for  the  feast. 

The  bottom  fact  in  modem  civilization  is 
commercialism  in  its  relation  to  the  politiea) 
management  of  the  nations.  It  has  come  to 
be  believed  that  the  so-called  trade  of  the 
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lyorld  is  the  one  thing  to  be  attained  by  a 
state  in  order  that  it  may  prosper.  This  is 
the  secret  of  that  great  fact  called  the 
**  world  system  "  of  nationality.  It  is  also  the 
secret  of  that  appalling  fact,  the  destruction 
of  independence.  Nor  has  any  other  period 
in  human  annals  furnished  so  marvellous  an 
example  of  a  world-wide  fact,  as  that  which 
the  closing  years  of  the  century  have  wit- 
nessed in  the  rush  of  the  Western  powers  to 
be  in  at  the  death  and  dissolution  of  the 
Chinese  Empire. 

It  is  foreseen  that  about  four  hundred 
million  of  human  beings  in  that  part  of  the 
world  are  to  be  fed  and  supplied — fed  and 
supplied  not  according  to  the  wants  and 
desires  which  are  natural  to*the  great  masses 
of  the  £ast,  but  fed  and  supplied  according 
to  the  artificial  wants  which  the  Western 
nations  desire  to  disseminate  in  the  East  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  supplying  them  after 
they  are  created. 

A  study  of  the  statistical  trade-reports  of 
the  Chinese  Government  for  the  years  1  SOT- 
OB  showed  conclusively  that  the  processes  to 
which  we  have  referred  were  already  power- 
fully at  work.  In  a  single  year,  the  total 
value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  China  gave  an 
increase  of  more  than  $15,000,000 — this,  too, 
when  the  same  report  showed  that  the 
export  trade  of  the  Chinese  had  declined 
more  than  $9,000,000.  The  statistics  thus 
demonstrated  that  within  a  twelvemonth, 
the  value  of  foreign  goods  thrown  into  the 
Chinese  ports  had  increased  by  $25,000,000! 
This  sum  indicated  better  than  any  politi- 
cal bulletin,  better  than  any  historical  essay, 
the  complete  oncoming  ascendency  of  the 
Western  nations  in  an  Empire  having  a 
larger  population  than  any  five  of  them 
combined.  And  all  this  is  traceable  finally 
to  the  gain  which  the  commercial  life  of 
mankind  is  making  on  the  producing  in- 
dustries of  the  world.  This  fact  may,  in  its 
turn,  be  traced  to  the  belief  that  commer- 
cialism is  easier,  more  expeditious,  more  prof- 
itable, more  honorable,  than  the  life  of 
production;  it  is  the  triumph  of  the  mart 
over  th^  field. 

On   the  terra   firma   of  China,  the  great 


change  just  described  was  shown  in  the  ea^ 
tension  of  foreign  railway  systems.  In  tne 
north,  great  trunk  lines  of  intercommunica- 
tion were  building  by  the  Russians.  In 
1897,  the  construction  of  another  system  was 
undertaken  by  a  Belgian  company  which 
had  been  recently  chartered.  At  this  period^ 
the  French  Government  completed  its  ar- 
rangements  for  the  extension  of  its  eystem 
of  linesj  reaching' out  of  Cochin  China  and 
Tonquin  into  the  adjacent  provinces  of  the 
Empire.  Meanwhile  from  the  west,  the 
trans-Caspian  railways  were  approaching  the 
boundary,  while  the  British  Government 
with  its  immemorial  energy  was  prosecuting 
•the  work  of  carrying  lines  from  the  Malay 
peninsula  northward  towards  the  common 
center.  The  approach  to  Chinepe  territory 
of  railways  from  all  directions  save  only 
from  the  east  was  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant historical  signs  of  the  age. 

It  was  out  of  these  conditions  that  the 
warlike  rumors  at  the  beginning  of  1898 
were  created.  In  Great  Britain,  a  deep- 
seated  agitation  and  alarm  were  produced  by 
the  apprehension  that  British  interests  on 
the  Chinese  c  jast  might  suffer.  The  leaders 
of  the  dominant  party  made  warlike  speeches, 
in  which  they  declared  their  determination 
to  keep  open  markets  in  China  at  whatever 
hazard.  When,  however,  the  British  Parlia- 
ment again  came  to  session.  Lord  Salisbury 
allayed  the  excitement  by  declaring  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that  there  was  no  misunder* 
standing  with  any  of  the  powers  with,  re- 
spect to  the  Chinese  question.  Great  Brit- 
ain should  have  her' way.  Russia  should  go 
on  with  her  railroad.  Germany  also  should 
keep  her  footing.  The  speaker  made  it  ap- 
pear that  the  recent  alarm  about  a  co&lition 
of  the  powers  against  Great  Britain  in  the 
East  had  no  foundation  in  fact.  These 
utterances  enabled  the  organs  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  resume  their  proclamations  to  the 
effect  that  commerce  and  the  necessities  of 
its  extension  had  made  impossible  the  idea 
of  a  further  resort  to  war  by  the  great 
nations  of  Christendom. 

All  of  these  changing  relations  were  re- 
flected in  the  serious  embarrassment  of  the 
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•mperial  Government  at  Pekin.    In  the  court 
at  Pekin,  the  usual  contest  was  od  between 
the  young  Emperor  and  the  Dowager  Em- 
press, who  according  to  -the  imperial  prec- 
edents bas  great  power  in  the  direction  of 
affairs  and  great  influence  with  the  people. 
At  the  present  juncture  the  young  Emperor, 
inHuenced  by  Li  Hung  Chang  and   other 
*'  progressive  "  statesmen,  yielded  to  the  ten- 
deociea  of  the  age  and  became  a 
reform  sovereign.     To  him,  the 
representatives  of   the    foreign 
iDterests    began  to   look  as  the 
wedge  wh'ch  should  split  wide 
open  the  ancient  conservatism  of 
the  Hast,  and  let  in  the  floods  of 
basinesB. 

But  the  Dowager  Empress 
who  represeeted  the  reactionary 
party  stood  stoutly  for  the 
ancient  order.  Between  the 
two,  in  1898,  there  was  a  strug- 
gle for  the  direction  of  affairs. 
For  a  while  the  Dowager- Em- 
press was  forced  into  retirement. 
The  obscurity  which  hangs  like 
a  curtain  around  the  Chinese 
court  gave  opportunity  to  the 
joamalism  of  the  world  to  draw 
powerfully  on  its  imagination, 
and  to  make  up  a  schedule  of 
facta  according  to  the  demands 
of  the  age.  Only  thus  much  was 
known,  namely,  that  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  referred  to,  the 
Dowager  Empress  regained  her 
station,  and  it  was  reported  that 
the  young  Emperor  had  con- 
veniently "died."  The  theory 
of  assassination  was  promulgated 
by  the  representatives  of  the  European 
governments,  antil  it  was  fonnd  out  that  the 
Emperor  had  not  died.  Nothing  more  serious 
bad  occurred  than  the  repression  of  the 
•overeigD  by  the.  Dowager  Empress. 

Hereupon,  the  armed  guards  at  Pekin,  rep- 
resenting the  Western  Governments,  were 
increased,  and  the  prospect  of  a  general 
European  interference  was  promoted.  Mean- 
while the  London  Punch  expressed  the  situa- 


tion in  a  cartoon  entitled  the  "  Artful 
Dowager."  That  sublime  personage  teaiB 
from  the  hand  of  the  Son  of  Heaven  a  scroll 
entitled  "  reform,"  and  says  to  him  as  she 
thrusts  him  back  with  as  much  temper  as  an 
Oriental  may  be  supposed  to  possess,  "  Re- 
form, indeed !  I'll  reform  you.  Go  and 
stand  in  the  corner  till  I  tell  you  to  come 
out ! " 


TBAITIRN  eWANGTI,  THE  EMPEROR  OF  CHINA. 


In  Japan  the  increasing  imitation  of  Euro- 
pean institutions  was  marked,  although  the 
attempt,  in  1889,  to  assassinate  Count  Okuma, 
who  was  Prime  Minister  until  the  change  of 
Government  in  that  year,  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  advance  of  thought  was  not  free 
from  bitter  antagonisms.  In  IfiBl  there  was 
a  parliamentary  and  ministerial  crisis  that 
smacked  of  the  European  manner;  bBt  there 
was  no  appearance  of  change  in  the  liberal 
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policy,  nor  was  there  any  political  meaning 
in  the  attempt  of  a  fanatic  to  kill  the  Czare- 
wich,  who  visited  Japan  in  this  year,  aft«r 
traveling  through  India  and  China.  The  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  country  was  prosperous, 
though  enormous  loss  of  life  and  great  suf- 
fering were  occasioned  in  the  autumn  by 
earthquake  shocks  on  the  coast. 

The  advance  of  Japan  continued  uninter- 
rnptedly  until  1894,  when  she  was  drawn 
npon  to  the  full  extent  of  her  powers  by  a 
conflict  with  conservative  China. 

The  casus  belli  was  foand  in  Korea,  an  old 


China  had  continued  to  inflict  ontragea  on 
foreigners,  with  only  a  desultory  system  of 
punishing  offenders  when  the  Powers  insisted 
on  it;  but  she  was  ]fi  nowise  ready  forawar. 
On  Sunday,  September  16,  the  Japanese  %Xr 
tacked  Hng  Yang,  and,  in  a  great  battle, 
killed  or  captured  seven  thousand  of  the 
Chinese.  Two  days  later,  in  a  naval  battle 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu,  the  Japanese,  in 
five  honrs,  sank  four  of  the  Chinese  Tesaels 
and  damaged  others  of  the  fleet.  This  oatas- 
tropbe  caused  the  degradation  of  the  Prima 
Minister,  Li  Hung  Chang.     A  second  Jap^ 


THK  WALLS  OP  KOBEA. 


subject  of  rivalry  between  the  two  principal 
nations.  In  March,  at  Shanghai,  there  was 
much  uproar  over  the  asaassination  of  Kim- 
ok-Kuin,  by  order  of  the  King,  Kim  was  the 
Japanese  Minister  to  Korea.  In  1894  he  made 
an  attempt  to  become  dictator,  and  in  this 
effort  he  was  supported  by  Japanese  troops. 
I  He  then  fled  to  Japan,  but  was  thence  lured 
into  China.  Immediately  npon  Kim's  death 
the  Japanese  began  moving  soldiers  Into  Ko- 
rea, and  as  there  were  other  grounds  of  of- 
fense, Japan  formally  declared  war  in  Au- 
gust, 1894. 


nese  army,  under  Marshal  Oyama,  landed  and 
captured  Port  Arthur,  November  ai,  after 
sharp  fighting  and  much  loss. 

The  Japanese  army  next  advanced  into 
Manchuria.  After  crossing  the  Yaln  in  0<v 
tober,  it  separated  into  two  divisions  of  twelve 
thousand  and  five  hundred  men  each,  the 
right  wing  going  north,  along  the  Mukden 
Road,  to  the  Fen-Sbai-Ling  Pass;  the  left 
wing  going  to  the  west,  in  order  to  establish 
communication  with  a  second  army  of  twenty- 
two  thousand,  sent  by  sea,  under  MiiTbtl 
Oyama,  to  Pckin. 
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The  line  of  advance  was  pursued,  with  con- 
stant defeats  of  the  Chinese,  until,  in  Decem- 
ber, Hai-T(iheng  was  reached,  and  the  eom- 
muDicatioQ  with  Oyania  was  accomplished  at 
Foochow  by  extending  the  line  south  to  Kiao- 
Chau.  At  this  time  the  united  armies  had 
Opposed  to  them  sixty   thousand  Chinese, 


LI  HUNO  CHANQ. 

guarding  the  roads  to  China  proper.  The 
Japanese,  after  severe  fighting,  captured 
Kaiphing,  and  there  remained.  The  delay 
gave  new  courage  to  the  Chinese,  The  Pre- 
mier, Prince  Kung,  taking  counsel  with  the 
disgraced  Li  Hung  Chang,  placed  Liu-Kun- 
Tih  in  command  of  all  the  forces;  and  in 


January,  1695,  fourteen  thouBand  Boldien 
were  sent  to  attack  the  Japanese  at  Hal- 
Tcheng. 

Again  and  again,  with  repeated  refinforce- 
ments,  the  baffled  Chinese  vainly  returned 
to  the  attack;  in  every  instance  they  were 
repulsed.  Early  in  February,  other  twenty- 
five  thousand  Jap- 
anese landed  on  the 
Shan-Tung  Penin- 
sula, and  after  a  >»• 
ries  of  engagemcDta 
succeeded  in  seizing 
Wai-Hei-Wai,  the 
nine  thousand  Chi- 
nese troops  fleeing, 
though  the  fleet  in 
the  harbor  cod- 
tinned  the  fight  for 
a  number  of  daya. 

On  February  16, 
the  fleet  surrender* 
«d,  Admiral  Ting, 
Commodore  Lin, 
and  Gieneral  Cbong 
of  the  garrison,  all 
committing  suicide. 
On  March  1,  the 
Japanese  armies 
captured  Kiachu- 
ang,  and  on  March 
6,  Ting-Kow,  thus 
joining  all  Uieb 
forces. 

General     Nodzn, 
now    appointed    a 
field  marshal,  pur- 
sued the  retreating 
troops,  and   finally 
scattered    and    de- 
stroyed    them      at 
Thien-Chuiang- 
Th^    burning    the 
city  to  the  ground,  March  9.     This  calamity 
was  put  wholly  on  Li  Hung  Cbang,  who  was 
deprived  of  every  honor  he  had  ever  possessed 
save  the  viceroyalty  of  ChilL     It  soon  ap- 
peared, however,  that  some  one  must  be  sent 
to    negotiate   terms  of   peace   with    Japan; 
whereupon  Li  was  restored  to  sufiScient  dig- 
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idtj  to  be  intrusted  with  this  most  delicate 
'OLsky  which  he  discharged  with  the  best  grace 
possible,  his  mission  made  striking  by  the 
wound  inflicted  upon  him  by  a  Japanese 
fanatic  named  Koyama. 

According   to  the  terms  of  peace,  signed 
April  17,  and  for  which  Li  was  once  again  dis- 
graced, Korea  was  to  be  independent,  the 
«outh  part  of  the  Feng  Tien  territory  was  to 
belong  to  Japan,  together  with  part  of  the 
■country  between  the  Yalu  and  the  Liao,  with 
the    island  of  Formosa  and  the   Pescadore 
group,  together  with  an  indemnity  of  two  hun- 
dred million  kuping  taels.     Unfortunately  for 
Japan,  Russia,  Germany,  and  France  objected 
to  the  ceding  of  the  Liao  Tung  Peninsula, 
■and  Japan  was  constrained  to  accept,  in  lieu 
of  the  region,  an   additional   indemnity  of 
thirty  million  taels.     Japan  did  not  find  her. 
way  clear  in  all  other  respects.     In  Formosa 
,  there  was  much  fighting  on  the  part  of  the 
natives  when  they  heard  that  the  island  had 
been  yielded  to  the  Japanese;  but  order  was 
at  last  obtained.  . 

China,  too,  had  additional  troubles  of  her 
own.  The  result  of  the  war  only  served 
to  intensify  the  usual  hatred  of  foreigners, 
and  this  expressed  itself  against  aliens  who 
<shanced  to  be  at  hand,  especially  against  the 
■Christian  missionaries.  In  July,  1895,  eight 
of  the  English  missionary  force  at  Whasang, 
.near  Kucheng,  were  slain  by  members  of  a 
'  secret  order,  the  Vegetarians.  Great  Britain 
protested  with  such  force  that  all  the  oflicers 
implicated  were  degraded,  and  twenty-four 
of  the  natives  were  nut  to  death.  The  most 
creditable  part  in  China's  history  since  that 
time  was  the  restoration  of  honors  to  Li  Hung 
Chang,  and  the  sending  of  him  on  a  tour 
about  the  worlS  with  a  special  mission. 

Japan  had  one  more  bout  at  arms  in  1896, 
when  a  brief  struggle  with  the  Koreans  took 
place  in  March.  The  Koreans  were  repulsed, 
after  several  days'  fighting,  rifear  Fusan,  the 
Korean  King  seeking  the  protection  of  the 
Russian  legation  at  Seoul.  In  this  year,  Ja- 
pan lost  thousands  of  inhabitants  by  violent 
earthquake  shocks  at  the  end  of  August. 

One  of  the  most  important  actions  taken 
ty  the  Japanese  Government  a*  the  close  of 


her  war  with  China,  was  the  adoption  of  the 
gold  standard  of  money  and  account.  This 
was  done  in  the  early  part  of  1897,  but  the 
act  was  made  to  go  into  effect  on  the  first  of 
the  following  October.  The  adoption  of  the 
new  policy  led  to  a  wide  discussion  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe;  for  the  controversy, 
between  silver  and  gold  was  on,  and  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  course  taken  by  J^an  was 
carefully  inquired  into.  The  advocates  of 
the  gold  standard  said  that  the  Japanese 
financiers  had  discovered  the  inevitable 
trend  of  affairs  and  had  accepted  the  inevi- 
table ere  the  evil  day  should  come.  But  the 
advocates  of  silver  currency  ascribed  the 
change  to  the  imitativeness  of  the  Japanese 
character. 

Nor  could  it  be  denied  that  one  of  the  pre* 
vailing  influences  in  the  case  was  the  desire 
of  the  Japanese  authorities  to  flatter — by 
adopting— the  policy  of  Great  Britain.  The 
maintenance  of  the  silver  standard  in  Japan 
had  secured  a  high  range  of  prices.  But  it 
was  believed  by  the  Japanese  that  the  alleged 
increasing  supply  of  gold  would  lead  very 
soon  to  a  future  era  of  higl^prices  like  that 
enjoyed  in  the  United  States^  between  the 
years  1850  and  1870,  as  a  result  of  the  great 
gold  discoveries  in  California  and  Australia. 
Oddly  enough,  the  Japanese  financiers  as- 
cribed as  the  principal  reason  for  the  change 
the  desire  to  secure  and  maintain  a  high 
range  of  prices — this  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  prices  in  America  and  Europe  were  suf- 
fering a  gteat  and  long  continued  depression 
as  a  result  of  the  substitution  of  the  mono- 
metallic gold  standard  for  the  bimetallic 
standard  which  had  hitherto  prevailed. 

The  modernization  of  Japan  at  this  period 
gave  opportunity  for  a  closer  observation  of 
her  social  and  economic  condition.  There 
was  in  this  period  a  strong  disposition  of 
Japanese  publicists  and  writers  to  make  the 
systems  and  civilization  of  their  country 
known  to  the  world.  Industry  was  in  par- 
ticular examined  and  discussed.  It  was 
found  that  the  condition  of  the  Japanese 
masses  was  hard  and  precarious.  The  rule 
among  them  was  not  abundance,  but  penury. 
There  was  strong  competition  for  employ- 
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meot,  and  the  working  people  were  found  to 
be,  for  the  most  part,  ignorant  and  near  to 
the  doors  of  want. 

This,  however,  wae  more  true  in  the  gceat 
«ities  than  in  the  outside  districts.  The 
population  of  Tokio  had  now  reached  a 
million  and  a  half  of  souls.  The  manufac- 
turing industries  absorbed  the  energies  of 
the  greater  number.     It  was  foand  that  one 


sation.  These  trades  absorbed  the  energies 
of  about  twenty  thousand  laborers  iu  Tokio, 
The  period  of  apprenticeship,  however,  was 
ten  years  in  the  case  of  builders,  six  yearft 
for  printing,  and  for  shoemaking  five  years. 
Of  course  such  a  discipline  afforded  few  op- 
portunities for  the  education  of  the  youn^ 
people  of  the  laboring  classes. 
Another  incident  in  Japanese  history  which 
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-  of  the  principal  hardships  of  the  industrial 
life  was  the  long  hours  of  day  labor.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  cotton  mills  ran  twenty-two 
hours  out  of  twenty-four,  and  each  operative 
was  compelled  to  work  eleven  hours  daily 
besides  taking  bis  turn  at  night  work. 

Generally  the  operatives  were  under  con- 
tract for  a  period  of  from  three  to  five  j'ears. 
Most  of  them  were  boarded  in  lodging 
bouses  connected  with  the  mills.  Child 
labor  was  largely  employed.  The  building 
trades  had  less  hardship  and  better  compen- 


immediately  succeeded  the  war  with  China 
w,is  the  adoption  and  j>romulgation  of  a  new 
civil  code.  For  along  time  the  progressive 
party  in  Japan  had  striven  to  secure  a  code 
more  in  conformity  with  the  jurisprudence 
of  Europe  and  America,  After  the  abolition 
of  the  feudal  system  in  1809,  the  Japanese 
statesmen,  with  more  than  the  usual  alert- 
ness of  their  kind,  perceived  the  necessity  of 
recodifying  the  laws  of  the  Empire.  In 
tmdertaking  such  a  work,  they  must  need» 
look  abroad  for  models  of  jurisprudence. 
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In    1872,  Yeto   Shimpei,  the   Minister  of 
Justice,   called    to  hie   aid    several   eminent 
Frenck  juriBts — since  he  had  a  preference 
for  the  civil  code  of  France.     He  also  insti- 
tuted in  Tokio  a  new  law  school,  in  which 
Henry  T.  Terry,  a  graduate  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, was  one  of  the  instmctors.     By  him,  a 
book  on  jarisprudence,    entitled   "Leading 
Principles  of   Anglo-American   Law,"   was 
poblished,  and  this  became  a  kind  of  Japa- 
Dese  Blackstone.     About   the 
Bame   time,    the   new  code  of 
the  German  Empire  attracted 
the  attention   of  the  lawyers 
of  Japan,  and  became  a  factor 
Id  their  new  system. 

A  committee  was  appointed 
in  1870  to  prepare  a  draft  of  a 
code  for  the  Empire.  The 
oommittee  reported  in  1890, 
aiid  the  report,  with  amend- 
ments and  much  debating,  was 
sdopted  as  the  fundamental 
civil  law,  of  which  the  first 
three  divisions  are  analagous 
to  those  of  Blackstone,  while 
parts  IV  and  V  are  devoted  to 
family  law  and  the  law  of  sue- 
cession,  both  of  which  diviitions 
were  carried  over,  bo  to  speak, 
from  the  old  order  of  society 
which  prevailed  before  the 
revolution. 

It  was  soon    after  the  final 
acceptance  of  the  new  code  in 
1896,  that  a  serious  complica- 
tion arose  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States  relative  to  the  Hawaiian 
annexation.     When  the  question  of  getting 
Hawaii  became  a  policy  with  the  dominant 
political    party,  Japan  suddenly   laid  down 
the  treaty  which  existed  between  her  and 
the  islands,  holding  that  her  compact  wilh 
them  was  of  a  kind  to   place  a  limitation 
upon  the    national   sovereignty  of  Hawaii. 
Besides,  her  intercourse    with   the    islands 
had   carried    to    them   not   only    a    large 
amount  of  trade   products,  but   also  more 
than  thirty  thousand  people  holding  allegi- 
ance   to    the    Empire.      Japan,    therefore, 


forbade  the  bans,  claiming  a  guarantee  for 
her  subjects  and  for  her  trade  the  same  as 
that  which  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  Uawaii- 
ans  themselves.  However,  the  friendliness 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States  sood 
led  to  a  peaceable  adjustment  of  the  diffi- 
culty; but  the  terms  of  settlement  were  virtu- 
ally dictated  by  the  might  of  the  stronger. 

From  this  time  forth,  Japan  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world. 


This  was  shown  in  the  after  part  of  1897  by 
the  invitation  which  was  extended  to  the 
Japanese  Government  to  participate  on  terms 
of  equality  with  Russia  and  the  United 
States  in  the  negotiations  that  were  then  on 
relative  to  the  seal-fisheries  in  the  north- 
western waters.  In  the  International  Sealing 
Conference  of  the  year  referred  to,  two 
Japanese  representatives,  Shiro  Fujika  and 
Kakichi  Matsukiri,  ably  represented  the 
Imperial  Government  and  were  not  dispar- 
aged by  the  eminent  men  who  composed  the 
majority  of  that  body. 
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adopted  a  Federal  ConBtitatton  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, designed  to  be  ratified  by  the 
Legislatures  of  the  colonieB,  and  then  to 
be  submitted  for  sanction  to  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  The  same  year,  in  New  South 
Wales,  witnessed  the  defeat  of  Sir  Henry 
Farkes  in  an  appeal  to  the  constituencies, 
and  he  was  driven  from  office  by  the  com- 
bined attacks  of  the  organized  Labor  party 
and   his  Protectionist  enemies,   Mr.  Dibbs 


condition  of  the  country  was  regarded  with 
mistrust.  This  was  justified  in  1892  by  the 
failure  of  some  of  ttie  building  societies  and 
banks  in  Melbourne.  The  panic  was  partially 
averted  by  the  forming  of  an  alliance  of  the 
banks,  whereby  they  were  pledged  to  mutual 
support.  In  labor  circles  the  unrest  was  man- 
ifested chiefly  in  a  groat  strike  at  the  Brokea 
Hill  mines,  which  failed. 
In    February,    1892,   the    Parliament   v/t 


BYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA. 


forming  a  Protectionist  Ministry.  At  the 
same  time,  the  condition  was  one  of  much 
uncertainty  in  Victoria,  although  the  Labor 
party  had  suffered  much  from  the  defeat 
of  the  shipping  and  dock  strike.  In  Queens- 
land the  strikers  resorted  to  violence,  and 
were  reduced  to  order  only  by  the  pres- 
ence of  troops. 

The  general  effect  of  these  severe  labor 
agitations  and  the  extravagance  of  gov- 
ernmental expenditures  was  to  injure  the 
credit  of  all  the  colonies,  and  the  financial 


Queensland  passed  an  act  to  allow  the  im- 
portation of  Kanaka  laborers,  to  continue 
for  a  period  of  ten  years.  This  measure 
was  bitterly  opposed,  on  the  ground  that  the 
condition  of  these  Polynesian  islanders  on 
the  plantations  was  really  one  of  slavery, 
and  .on  the  ground  that  such  importation  of 
workers  was  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
the  white  laborers.  The  success  of  the 
measure  was  due  to  the  fact  that  no  white 
man  could  be  found  willing  or  able  to  endure 
the  sun's  heat  on  the  sugar  tracts;  so  that 
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without  the  Kanaka  natives  the  plantations 
must  be  abandoned,  to  the  great  injury  of 
Queensland's  commercial  importance. 

In  1892  the  Earl  of  Glasgow  was  made 
Governor  of  Kew  Zesiland,  and  in  1893  the 
Earl  of  Jersey  resigned  the  governorship  of 
New  South  Wales,  being  succeeded  by  Sir  R. 
W.  DufE,  with  Sir  George  R.  Dibbs  as  pre- 
mier. In  the  latter  year  the  Shiels  Ministry 
was  overthrown  in  Victoria,  and  a  new  Cab- 
inet formed,  with  Mr.  J.  B.  Patterson  as 
Premier,     In  Queensland  Sir  Samuel  Griffith 
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took  the  chief  justiceship  of  the  colony,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith  became  Premier. 

The  year  1894  showed  a  remarkable  suc- 
cess for  woman  suffrage  in  Kcw  Zealand,  the 
first  elections  under  the  new  law  having 
eighty  per  cent,  voting  froin  the  total  of 
women  on  the  rolls.  In  New  South  Wales, 
Mr.  George  Houston  Reid  became  Premier. 
In  March  there  was  a  conference  of  the  colo- 
nies in  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  that  made 
arrangements  for  the  securing  of  a  cable  sys- 
tem. By  far  the  most  important  action  of 
the  year  grew  out  of  the  delay  of  the  Legis- 
latures to  ratify  the  proposed  Constitution  of 


Federation.     In  order  to  prosecute  the  wort 
of  union  along  other  lines   an  AuBtralasian 
Federation  League  was  formed  in  Victoria 
and  New  South  Wales.     The  results  of  this 
action  appeared  in  1894,  when  a  programme 
was   issued.     According   to   the   published 
propositions,  the  Victorian  branch  of  the 
League  suggested  that  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion should  be  drafted  by  a  popular  conven- 
tion, and  then  be  submitted  to  the  direct  vote 
of  the  people. 
This  scheme  with  some  important  altera- 
tions in  details,  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  branch  of 
the    League    in    New 
South  Wales.    Earlyin 
the     following      year 
there  was  a  meeting  of 
the  premiers  of  all  the 
colonies     at     Hobart, 
where    the    Federal 
Council  was  holding  its 
sessions   at    the   same 
time.      The     Victoria 
plan  was  then  submit- 
ted and  fully  discussed. 
In  spite  of  much    ob- 
jection to   some  of  its 
features,  it  was  finally 
approved.     It  was  de- 
cided that  a  conventioD 
should  be  held,  to  which 
ten    representatives   of 
each  colony  should  be 
chosen  directly  by  the 
people.     This   conven- 
tion should   frame  a  constitution,  and  this 
constitution  should  be  submitted  directly  to 
the   people   for  the   action  of  the  electors 
without  any  intermediates.     In  the  event  of 
the  acceptance  of  this  constitution  by  three 
or  more  of  the  colonies,  it  should  be  forth- 
with sent  to  the  Queen,  accompanied  by  an 
address  from  the  Parliaments  of  the  colonies 
asking    for  the  necessary  legislative  enact- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment.    Meantime  a  bill  should  be  submitted 
to  each  of  the  colonial  Legislatures  looking 
toward  indorsing  and  making  efiicacious  the 
whole  scheme. 
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'  South  Australia  displayed  a  spirit  more 
advanced  than  tliat  of  New  Zealand;  for  in 
1895  it  not  only  gave  to  women  the  right  of 
«uffrsge,  but  also  made  them  eligible  to  sit 
AS  members  of  the  legislative  body.  In. 
South  Australia  tbe  Earl  of  Kintore  ended 
the  period  of  his  governorship,  while  in 
Queensland  a  change  placed  Mr.  H.  M,  Nel- 
son Id  the  premiership.  The  discoveries  of 
ga\A  continued  to  be  made,  the  immigrants, 


mand.  Now,  however,  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  and  tbe  industrial  activities  was 
excellent,  and  the  prompt  and  judicious  aid 
rendered  the  banks  by  the  Government  gave 
to  those  institutions  a  stability  they  had  fo^ 
merly  lacked. 

The  Federal  Enabling  Act,  devised  at  Ho- 
bart  in  1895,  was  passed  in  the  ParliamentA 
of  New  South  Wales,  of  Victoria,  of  South 
Australia,  and  of  Tasmania,  in  1696.    Tfae 
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in  May,  numbering  five  hundred  weekly. 
The  export  of  gold  for  the  year  ending  June 
SO,  1865,  was  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
thoasand  five  hundred  and  ninety-four 
■oances. 

The  year  IS9S  found  tbe  Australian  col- 
onies much  relieved  from  tbe  financial  crisis 
that,  beginning  in  1692,  had  culminated  in 
1893,  and  had  burdened  the  country  with  dis- 
tress and  alarm  through  1 894.  The  floods  in 
1893  had  aided  the  panic  occasioned  by  tbe 
-folly  of  the  banks  in  loaning  their  whole  cap- 
ital Co  debtors  unable  to  make  payment  on  de- 


general  sentiment  grew  much  stronger  in 
favor  of  federation  in  this  year,  from  the 
fact  that  the  foreign  complications  of  Qreat 
Britain  made  war  threatening,  and  the  Im- 
perial Government  directed  special  investiga- 
tions in  Australia  as  to  the  colonial  system 
of  defences.  In  the  examination  of  theee 
defences  it  was  made  clearly  apparent  that 
only  by  federation  could  tbe  colonies  hope 
to  utilize  to  tbe  best  all  their  powers  in  mili- 
tary operations. 

The   question,  however,  of  carrying   the 
federal  scheme  into  complete  success   still 
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remained  to  be  decided  by  a  subsequent  con- 
vention. The  second  session  of  the  constitu- 
tion-makers was  held  in  Sydney  in  September, 
1807,  and  the  scheme  was  still  further  ma- 
tured. A  petition  from  Queensland  to  be 
admitted  into  the  federation  was  received 
and  then  an  adjournment  was  taken  until 
January  of  1898 — this,  in  order  to  enable  the 
voters  of  Queensland  to  choose  their  federal 
delegate. 

Thus  the  scheme  was  carried  forward  by 
successive  stages  ui^til  March  of*  1898,  when 
the  convention,  which  had  been  in  session 
for  two  months  in  Melbourne,  completed  its 
work  under  the  title  of  a  Commonwealth  Bill, 
the  object  being  the  creation  of  an  Australian 
Union.  The  instrument  thus  prepared  had 
to  be  again  submitted  to  the  people  for  rati- 
fication. The  condition  was  almost  com- 
pletely analagous  to  that  present  in  the  Old 
Thirteen  Colonies  of  North  America  after 
the  formation,  but  before  the  adoptian  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  Australian  Union,  which  was  provided 
for,  was  well  nigh  identical  in  character  with 
our  American  Union,  save  only  that  the  exec- 
utive power  was  derived  from  the  British 
Crown  instead  of  being  constituted  by  the 
decision  of  the  people.  The  Australian  in- 
strument provided  that  as  soon  as  three  of 
the  colonies  should  ratify  the  federation,  the 
same  should  go  into  effect — ^but  this  provision 
contemplated,  of  course,  the  ultimate  accept- 
ance of  the  constitution  by  all  the  colonies. 

Meanwhile,  the  stress  of  European  affairs 
in  the  Pacific  and  the  oncoming  contest  for 
the  ascendency  in  China  made  it  more  and 
more  desirable  that  the  Australian  Union 
should  become  effective  as  a  barrier  against 
the  possible  encroachments  and  disruptive  ^ 
influence  of  other  nations. 

It  was  at  this  period  in  Australian  history, 
that>the  voting  reform  was  carried  to  a  high 
measure  of  completeness  and  success.  No 
sooner  had  the  "Australian  system"  been 
adopted,  than  it  began  to  be  praised  and 


imitated.  The  merits  of  it  were  discovered 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  no  other  coun- 
try was  there  greater  need.  The  new  method 
of  determining  the  choice  of  the  electors,  of 
protecting  that  choice,  and  of  <jasting  ^  bal- 
lot uninfluenced  by  corrupt  machinations  was- 
adopted  by  many  states  in  the  Union,  but 
never  completely.  The  jealousy  of  Ameri- 
can political  parties  prevented  them  from 
conceding  at  once  and  fully  the  absolute 
right  of  the  voters  to  independence  of 
choice  and  individual  responsibility  ia 
making  it. 

The  result  was  that  in  none  of  the  conn- 
tries  into  which  the  Australian  system  made- 
its  way  was  the  reform  carried  out  as  it  was^ 
in  Australia.  In  that  country,  the  elections^ 
were  simplified  and  made  so  easy  that  it  was- 
not  considered  necessary  or  desirable  to  con- 
vert election  days  into  holidays.  A  few  of 
the  features  by  which  the  reform  was  ef- 
fected may  here  be  noticed  as  they  distin- 
guish the  election  system  in  Australia  f rom» 
that  in  other  countries. 

The  first  great  point  of  distinction  is  that, 
in  an  Australian  election,  no  two  issues  are- 
ever  mixed  together  and  submitted  for  de- 
cision on  a  single  ballot.     Neither  are  any 
candidates  for  diverse   functions  presented 
as  if  the  one  were  a  rider  on  the  influence  of 
the  other.     A   roll  of    candidates  without 
party  names  or  "emblems,  is  presented  to  the- 
intending  voter,  and  it  is  his  business  simply 
to  erase  from  the  lists  the  names  of  all  per- 
sons for  whom  he  does  not  wish  to  vote.. 
The  whole  matter  is  simplified.     The  privacy 
of  the  ballot  is  completely  preserved,  and 
the  intelligence  required  is  only  such    as^ 
every  competent   elector  may  be  supposed 
and  should  be  presumed  to  possess.     The  ex- 
tension  of  such  a  system  completely  and' 
finally  through  all  the  countries  in  which- 
democratic  principles  survive,   must  needs- 
bring  about  one   of  the  greatest  improve- 
ments ever  witnessed  in  the  civil  society  off 
modern  times. 
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HE  Conservatives  man- 
aged at  the  end  of  the 
ninth  deeenniura  to  hold 
their  majority  in  Can- 
ada, aided  thereto  by 
the  disputes  with  the 
United  States  as  to  fish- 
ing rights  in  Behring 
Sea  and  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  which 
caused  a  reaction  against  the  Radical  policy. 
In  1891,  however,  the  Conservatives  received 
a  severe  shock,  though  nof  disastrous,  by  the 
revelation  of  administrative  corruption,  and 
Sir  Hector  Langevin,  a  member  of  the  Cabi- 
net, was  forced  to  resign,  although  not 
suspected  of  personal  malversation.  The 
Radicals  could  not  boast  much  of  the  affair, 
nevertheless,  inasmuch  as  a  like  scandal  impli- 
cated Mr.  Mercier,  the  Radical  premier  of  the 
Provincial  Government  of  Quebec. 

A  loss  that  was  felt  by  Conservatives  and 
Radicals  alike  was  the  death,  on  the  6th  of 
June,  1891,  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Dominion.  A  calam- 
ity of  another  sort  came  in  1892,  when  the 
greater  part  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland, 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  In  1893  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  succeeded  Lord  Stanley,  of  Pres- 
ton— who  had  inherited  the  earldom  of 
Derby  and  retired — in  the  governor-general- 
ship of  the  Dominion.  The  official  visit  of 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Aberdeen  to 
Ottawa  and  Montreal  was  the*  occasion  of 
general  festivals  throughout  the  country. 
Political  circles  were  profoundly  shocked 
in  1894  by  the  death  of  Sir  John  Thompson, 
the  Premier,  who  died,  December  12,  at 
Windsor,  just  after  he  had  taken  the  oath  as 
member  of  the  Queen's  Privy  Council.  The 
new  Cabinet  was  formed  by  the  Honorable 
Mackenzie  Bowell.  The  next  year  witnessed 
a  remarkable  turn  in  the  strength  of  parties. 
For  the  first  time  since  confederation,  the 
Liberals  won  in  the  Canadian  elections,  the 


chief  issue  being  Home  Rule.  The  Honor* 
able  Wilfrid  LaUrier's  majority  in  Quebec 
was  thirty-four,  and  in  all  Canada,  twenty- 
four. 

It  was  at  this  junctme  that  the  long  de» 
layed  'census  of  Canada,  her  people  and  re- 
sources, was  published.  The  work  had  been 
undertaken  as  far  back  as  1881,.  that  being 
the  date  of  the  completion  of  the  last  census. 
The  new  enumeration  was  completed  m 
1891,  but  the  results  were  long  under  con- 
sideration and  arrangement  before  they 
could  be  published.  When  at  last  the  work 
was  done,  the  outcome  was  exceedingly  dis- 
appointing. 

During  the  decennium,  the  population  of 
the  Dominion  had  increased  by  only  five 
hundred  and  eight  thousand  souls.  Thia 
was  less  than  twelve  per  cent.  The  census 
of  1881  had  shown  for  the  preceding  ten 
years  an  increase  of  more  than  seventeen  per 
cent.  One  of  the  strange  symptoms  of  the 
age  was  shown  in  the  fact  that  Canada, 
during  the  period  covered  by  the  last  census^ 
had  received  more  than  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  immigrants.  It  was  estimated 
that  in  the  same  period  about  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  native  Canadians  had 
been  born.  The  deduction  was  inevitable 
that  more  than  a  million  of  the  Canadian* 
had  been  lost  by  emigration,  and  this  out- 
going stream  had  flowed  almost  exclusively 
into  the  United  States. 

Financially,  the  census  showed  that  Can- 
ada was  plodding  her  way  in  the  wake  of 
her  greater  sisters  in  the  matter  of  expendi- 
ture and  debt.  The  report  of  June  30, 1895, 
placed  the  net  federal  debt  at  the  figure  of 
1253,074,927,  nearly  one-half  of  which  had 
been  incurred  since  1878.  Already  the  an- 
nual interest  and  sinking  fund  charges 
against  the  treasury  amounted  to  $12,750,- 
000.  This  was  more  than  one-third  of  the 
entire  revenue.     The  annual  expenditure  for 
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the  fiscal  year,  1896,  was  more  than  $38,000,- 
000.  The  debt  per  capita  was  tSO,  beiog  a 
little  over  three  times  as  much  as  that  iti  the 
United  States  at  the  same  period,  and  $34 
leas  than  the  correBpODding  charge  in  Great 
Britain.  It  was  claimed  hy  the  leaders  of 
the  dominant  party  that  the  great  increase 
of  indebtedness  was  attributable  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Kailway, 


United  States  in  1893-94  carried  havoc  into 
the  financial  circles  of  the  Dominiwi.  There 
ensued  a  great  depression  of  business.  Both 
the  Liberal  and  the  Conservative  [tarty  de> 
clared  themselves  in  favor  of  a  revival  of 
prosperity.  This,  according  to  the  political 
prescription  of  the  time,  was  to  be  brought' 
about  by  "  Unrestricted  Reciprocity  " — that 
is,  free  trade  with  the  United  States. 
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but  it  Tvas  noted  by  the  opposition  that  the 
completion  of  the  railway  and  of  other  pub- 
lic works  did  not  lessen  the  rate  of  increase 
in  the  burdens  which  the  financial  manage- 
ment continued  to  impose  the  same  as  before. 
The  intimate  relations  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  were  shown  at  this 
peiiod  by  the  conformity  of  the  business 
fluctuation  of  the  former  with  that  of  the 
latter.    The  panic  which   occurred   in   the 


But  a  large  class  of  influential  leaders  held 
to  the  policy  of  revival  by  a  protective  sys- 
tem. The  situation  of  the  Canadians,  with 
a  sparse  population  and  a  limitless  territory, 
strongly  suggested  the  laying  of  protective 
duties  on  the  articles  manufactured  or  pro- 
duced within  the  country;  bnt  the  influence 
of  the  home  empire  with  its  restricted  area, 
its  vast  accumulations  of  capital  and  ita 
limitless  resources  of  labor,  was  constantly 
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«Terted  to  keep  the  people  of  the  Dominion 
in  line  with  tlie  old-world  policy  of  free 
trade.  Thus  the  Canadians  were  beaten 
i>etween  two  forces,  but  were  constantly 
pressed  in  the  direction  of  the  oonunercial 
policy  of  Great  Britain. 

At  this  epoch,  several  important  quegtions, 
industrial,  economic,  and  international,  con- 
fronted the  statesmen  of  Canada.  One  was 
the  Bchool  queBtion,  The  I^e^slature  of 
Manitoba  in  creating  a  system  of  public  in- 


this  situation  was  found  the  germs  of  a  long- 
continued  and  Dot  yet  (1899)  wholly  decided 
controversy  as  to  the  Manitoban  system  of 
education. 

Another  qaestion  of  much  importance  was 
the  establishment  and  improvement  of  water- 
ways.  The  grain-growers  of  the  West  d^ 
manded  facilities  for  transportation  from  the 
bead  of  Lake  Superior  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. This  involved  largw  additional  ex- 
penditures on  the  Welland  and  St.  I^wrenee 
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struction,  abandoned  the  parochial  or  sepa- 
rate schools  and  instituted  a  pnrcly  secular 
system — this  in  the  year  1890.  Hereupon  a 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  prov- 
ince by  the  Dominion  Government  to  in- 
duce a  restoration  of  the  parochial  schools. 
The  Catholics  claimed  to  be  greatly  ag- 
grieved because  they  were  taxed  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  common  schools,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  felt  constrained  to  patronize 
and  support  their  own  church  schools.     In 


canals ;  also  for  the  completion  of  a  new 
canal  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  To  consider  and 
promote  these  enterprises,  a  great  conven- 
tion was  held  at  Toronto  in  the  summer  of 
1894,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  like  con- 
vention in  Cleveland,  and  still  a  third  in 
Detroit,  in  1896.  The  discussions  were  di- 
rected to  the  construction  of  such  waterways 
between  Buffalo  and  Montreal  or  New  York 
as  would  permit  the  passage  of  vessels  drsw> 
ing  twenty  feet  of  water — just  as  such  wa/r 
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had  already  been  secured  either  naturally  or 
artificially  from  Duluth  to  Chicago  and  from 
Chicago  to  Buffalo. 

A  third  question  of  importance  was  the 
improvement  of  the  ocean-mail  -service.  To 
this  end  an  annual  subsidy  of  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  was  granted  by 
the  Canadian  Government  to  supplement  a 
subsidy  five  times  as  great  which  had  been 
granted  by  the  Imperial  Government.  It 
was  thought  by  this  means  to  add  four 
steamships  of  first-class  construction  and 
equipment,  able  to  make  twenty  knots  an 
hour,  to  the  existing  fleet  of  vessels  between 
the  mother  country  and  the  Dominion  ports. 
A  Pacific  telegraph  cable  was  also  projected; 
for  this  was  necessary  to  complete  the  girdle 
of  the  world  by  supplying  a  line  from  Vic- 
toria to  the  ports  and  footings  of  Great 
Britain  in  Eastern  Asia. 

Still  other  questions  were  those  relating 
to  the  admission  of  Newfoundland  into  the 
Canadian  Dominion  ;  the  settlement  of  the 
Alaskan  boundary  ;  the  completion  of  the 
organization  of  the  so-called  Territories  in 
the  vast  Northwest,  with  their  area  of  more 
*than  nine  hundred  thousand  square  miles; 
the  perfecting  of  a  Canadian  copyright;  and 
the  maintenance  of  cordial  relations  with 
the  United  States. 

When  near  the  close  of  the  administration 
of  President  Cleveland  the  peace  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  seemed  to 
be  threatened  on  the  score  of  the  Venezuelan 
complication,  the  reflex  effects  of  the  con- 
troversy were  strongly  felt  in  Canada.  The 
mttitude  of  the  Dominion  at  that  juncture 
was  sufficient  to  dispel  all  illusion  as  to 
Canadian  preferences  for  our  country.  As 
matter  of  fact,  Canada  stood  stoutly  and  with 
Tirtual  unanimity  for  Great  Britain.  Her 
publicists  and  writers  voiced  the  opinion  of 
the  people,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  victorious 
outcome  of  the  American  contention  pro- 
duced a  feeling  of  greater  humiliation  and 
regret  in  Canada  than  anywhere  else. 

It  had  been  hinted  that  the  crisis  would 
be  a  good  opportunity  to  promote  annexa- 
tion, but  the  proposal  met  with  no  favor. 
On     the     contrary,     one     of     the    leading 


writers  of  Canada  set  forth,  in  a  ireply  to 
Mr.  Gold  win  Smith,  the  true  sentiments  of 
his  countrymen.  ^^  Last  Christmas,"  said  he, 
"when  Mr.  Cleveland's  message  threatened 
invasion  in  connection  with  the  Venezuela 
dispute,  doubtless  we  could  have  arranged 
by  negotiation  for  peace  with  the  States, 
and  have  kept  entirely  out  of  the  quarrel. 
The  thought  did  occur  to  one  man,  and  he 
was  quietly  ignored.  I  know  of  only  two 
newspapers,  among  our  thousands,  which 
advocated  separation.  The  tone  of  those 
two  was  as  stout  and  calm  as  that  of  all  the 
others.  Like  the  Scots  round  their  King  at 
Flodden,  no  one  failed  the  Old  Mother. 
Every  man  and  woman  accepted  the  necessity, 
and  without  a  word  of  complaint  began  to 
prepare  for  war.  Homes  in  England  were 
safe  and  ours  in  peril.  What  of  that ! 
Britain  had  been  threatened,  and  therefore 
we,  as  part  of  the  British  Empire,  accepted 
our  responsibilities.  Already  the  scare  has 
cost  us  three  millions  of  dollars,  and  no  one 
has  uttered  a  murmur  against  the  expend- 
iture." ' 

The  loyalty  of  the  Canadian  Grovemment 
and  people  to  the  imperial  crown  was  still 
further  shown  in  1897,  when  the  mother 
country  undertook  to  relieve  the  sufferers 
from  the  famine  in  India.  From  Canada 
came  liberal  subscriptions  to  what  was  called 
the  "  Mansion  House  Fund  "  in  London.  .  In 
all  matters,  the  Dominion  Government  made 
common  cause  with  the  Empire. 

In  the  year  just  named,  a  profound  inter- 
est was  felt  in  Canada  in  the  course  of  the 
tariff  legislation  at  Washington  City.  At 
that  time,  the  Dingley  tariff  scheme  was  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Canadians  were  anxious  that  the  proposed 
legislation  should  be  reciprocal  so  far  as 
Canadian  trade  was  concerned.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Grovemment  under  conduct  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  was  disturbed  by  an  agita- 
tion for  the  adoption  of  a  prohibitory  liquor 
law.  The  issue  was  obviated  by  the  usual 
shift  of  politicians,  namely,  an  agreement  to 
submit  the  question  to  a  popular  vote  of  the 

iPriDcipal  Grant  in  the  *' National  Review"  for 
August,  1896. 
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whol<i  Dominion.  This  w&s  done,  and  the 
propoution  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  was  negatived  by 
m  tremendous  majority. 

Prime  Minister  Laurier  was  still  more  se- 
rionsly  embarrassed,  in  1897,  by  the  necessity 
of  deciding  the  school  controversy  in  Mani- 
toba.    This,  be  at  length  did  by  directing 
the  I^ialation  infavorof  the  Protestant  con- 
tention; that  is,  the  attitude 
of  the  Manitobans  in  favor  of 
free  secular  schools  supported 
by    publio    taxation.     Here- 
npon  the  Catholic  Bishops  in 
Quebec  bitterly  attacked  the 
policy  of  the  Government,  and 
did  not  spare  Mr.  Laurier  or 
his  supporters.     It  was  given 
ODt  that  Archbishop  Merry  del 
Val  would  be  sent  as  able- 
gate by  the  Pope  to  investi- 
gate the  whole  question   at 
issue,  and  to  report  to  Rome. 
At    the    same  juncture,  the 
Canadians    were    greatly  ex- 
cited by  that  part  of  Senator 
Ijodge*s   bill    known   as   the 
Kestricted  Immigration   Bill 
which     would     prevent    the 
workingmen  of  Canada  from 
passing  and  repassing  the  in- 
ternational line  on  business  of 
employment.    To  this  the  op- 
position was  so  great  as  to 
induce  a  threat  of  retaliation. 
When  the  Government  of 
Lsnrier  went  fairly  into  opera- 
tion, it  did  so  under  what  was 
known  as  the  "Ottawa  Pro- 
gramme."   This  was  the  plat- 
form of  principles  on  which 
the  Liberals  had  come  into  power  in  1896. 
The  scheme  included  a  demand  for  the  aboli- 
tion  of  the    Dominion   electoral  franchise 
which  had  been  in  operation  since  1887.    This 
involved  a  return  to  the  old  system  of  pro- 
vincial franchises,  even  in  the  case  of  general 
elections.    The  next  item  was  the  demand 
for  a  tariff  for  revenue  only;  also  for  closer 
trade  relations  with  Great  Britain  and  the 


United  States;  also  a  reform  of  the  Canadian 
Senate;  a  plebiscite  on  the  question  of  pro- 
hibition; the  settlement  of  the  Manitoba 
school  question,  etc  The  Liberals  found 
themselves  with  a  good  working  majority, 
amounting  to  thirty-four  over  all,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  in  the  Senate,  which 
consisted  of  seventy-eight  members,  the  Gov- 
after  appointing  the  Speaker — as  it 


was  autliorized  to  do — could  muster  only  six- 
teen  votes.  There  was  thus  at  the  outset, 
constant  danger  of  a  deadlock  in  legislation. 
.  When  it  came  to  amending  the  tariff,  the 
Liberal  Minister  was  as  much  embarrassed  as 
if  he  had  been  an  American  Congressman  tn 
carrying  out  hia  programme.  The  Canadian 
manufacturers  demanded  more  and  more. 
Hitherto,  they  had  insisted  that  they  should 
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be  "protected"  against  the  manufacturers 
of  Great  Britain  as  much  as  against  the  goods 
of  other  countries.  All  that  the  new  scheme 
now  proposed  was  to  remove  a  part  of  the 
customs  duties  on  English  made  goods;  that 
is,  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  mother 
country.  One-eighth  of  the  duties  charge- 
able on  the  general  list  was  accordingly 
struck  off  from  the  goods  of  Great  Britain 
imported  into  the  Dominion. 

At  the  outset,  it  was  proposed  in  the  Par- 
liament of  1897  to  retaliate  against  the  United 
States  on  account  of  the  Lodge  Restricted  Im- 
migration Bill.  A  measure  was  accordingly 
prepared  which  was  a  duplicate  of  the  Lodge 
law — a  measure  manifestly-  dictated  by  jus- 
tice and  by  the  self-respect  of  the  Canadians. 
But  as  soon  as  the  bill  was  brought  forward, 
it  was  so  amended  as  to  change  its  character, 
and  to  make  it  finally  much  less  aggressive 
and  retaliatory  than  the  original  measure. 

The  legislation  of  1897  bearing  on  the 
great  question  of  transportation  was  most 
important  of  all.  Four  schemes  were  carried 
through  Parliament.  One  of  these  was  the 
extension  of  the  intercolonial  railway  to 
Montreal.  This  measure,  however, was  finally 
stranded  by  an  adverse  vote  in  the  Senate. 
The  second  measure  provided  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  line  of  fast-going  steamers  be- 
tween the  Canadian  ports  and  Liverpool. 
The  third  bill  provided  for  a  line  to  trans- 
port Canadian  perishable  products  in  cold 
storage  to  Great  Britain.  While  the  fourth 
measure  provided  for  the  construction  of  a 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
through  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  to  Nelson  in 
British  Columbia,  a  distance  of  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  miles.  And  this  line  was 
subsidized  by  the  Government  to  the  extent 
of  |]  1,000  per  mile. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1897,  Prime  Minister 
Laurier,  and  his  colleague,  Sir  Louis  Da  vies. 
Minister  of  Marine,  visited  the  capital  of  the 
United  States  with  a  view  to  securing  better 
conditions  of  trade  between  the  two  countries. 
Many  commodities  of  the  greatest  commer- 
cial importance  were  involved  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  question.  First  of  all,  there  was 
the  sealing  trade.     Then  there  was  the  trade 


in  lumber,  barley,  hay,  potatoes,  eggs,  and 
dairy  products.  On  the  side  of  the  United 
States  there  was  the  desire  to  export  into 
Canada  farming  implements,  mining  ma* 
chinery,  leather  goods,  fruits,  and  textile 
fabrics. 

In  general,  Sir  Wilfrid  wished  to  promote 
reciprocity,  but  when  he  sought  to  gain  the 
privilege  of  exporting  Canadian  lumber  duty 
free  into  the  United  States,  and  when  the 
United  States  sought  correlative  advantage 
in  sending  farm  machinery  and  textile  fab- 
rics duty  free  into  Canada,  then  the  Can- 
adian manufacturers  cried  out  that  Sir 
Wilfrid  would  break  down  the  **  infant  in- 
dustries" of  his  own  country.  It  was  the 
same  old  complication  revived. 

Nor  may  we  pass  from  this  attempt  to  ea- 
tablish  reciprocal  freedom  in  trade  between 
the  Dominion  and  the  United  States  with- 
out remarking  upon  the  essential  and  ine- 
radicable vice  in  the  whole  question.  Com- 
merce is  a  process  of  getting  an  advantage. 
Trade  is  waged  on  both  sides  with  this  end 
in  view.  Trade  is  not  philanthropy,  but 
gain.  Trade  does  not  go  abroad  to  scatter 
blessings,  but  to  gather  sheaves.  Little  dif- 
ference does  it  make  about  the  interests  of 
those  who  produce  the  sheaves,  and  yet  it  is 
the  cant  of  commerce  that  it  is  engaged  in 
scattering  benefits.  Its  forerunners  declare 
in  whatever  region  they  penetrate  that  they 
have  come  to  benefit  the  people  of  that 
region — to  make  them  great  and  wealthy. 

To  penetrate  this  thin  pretense  is  easy, 
for  any  one  who  is  not  willfully  blind*  Na- 
tions trade  with  each  other  to  get  the  advan- 
tage. Competition  is  accepted  as  the  law  of 
exchange,  and  competition  means  to  get 
everything  that  may  be  got  at  the  smallest 
cost  that  may  be  incurred.  The  attitude  of 
the  Canadian  and  American  Gk)vemment8  in 
the  year  1897  fully  illustrated  the  impossi- 
bility of  two  nations,  under  the  prevailing 
system  of  economics,  coming  to  an  equitable 
and  concessive  arrangement  for  international 
commerce. 

The  questions  at  issue  affecting  the  mutual 
interests  of  Canada  and  our  Republic  re- 
mained for  the  time  undetermined,  but   al 
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length  it  was  decided  by  the  two  Grovem- 
ments  to  constitute  a  Canadian- American 
Commission  to  convene  at  Quebec  in  August 
of  1898  and  pass  upon  all  matters  which 
were  at  issue.  On  the  part  of  the  Canadian 
Government,  the  commissioners  appointed 
were:  Baron  Herschel,  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor, as  representative  of  Great  Britain; 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  two  members  of  his 
Cabinet,  namely,  Sir  Richard  Cartwright, 
Minister  of  Commerce,  and  Sir  Louis  Davies, 
Minister  of  Marine;  also  Mr.  John  Charlton, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment. On  the  side  of  the  United  States  were 
appointed  Senator  Charles  W.  Fairbanks  of 
Indiana,  Senator  Gray  of  Delaware,  Hon. 
Nelson  Dingley  of  Maine,  Hon.  John  W. 
Foster,  Hon.  John  A.  Casson,  and  Hon.  T. 
Jefferson  Coolidge. 

The  questions  to  be  considered  by  the 
conference  were:  first,  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Alaska  and  British  Colunibia;  the 
conclusion  of  the  controversy  about  pelagic 
sealing;  the  transshipment  in  bond  from  the 
one  country  to  the  other;  the  relation  of 
Canadian  railroads  to  the  American  in- 
terstate commerce  law;  and  finally,  the 
question  of  a  reciprocal  tariff  arrangement 
between  the  two  nations.  These  issues,  how- 
ever, were  of  so  great  importance  and  the 
outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  war  ^o 
much  distracted  the  attention  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  slow  progress  was  made  by 
the  commission  in  its  work. 

In  Mexico  little  of  permanent  interest  has 
occurred.  The  decline  in  the  price  of  silver 
as  measured  by  gold  at  first  plunged  the 
country  into  distress;  but  the  final  effect  has 
not  been  wholly  injurious,  since  it  forced 
business  enterprise  to  seek  and  to  establish 
some  new  forms  of  industrial  activity,  so  that 
the  development  of  business  is  now  far  be- 
yond anything  Mexico  has  known  in  past 
years. 

The  history  of  the  Republic  in  this  period 
furnishes  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  any 
other  Spanish- American  State.  The  contrast 
seems  to  have  been  effected  by  the  appear- 
ance of  statesmanship  in  the  conduct  of  pub- 
lic affairs.     The  change  from  revolutionary- 


Mexico  to  the  Mexico  of  Republican  stead* 
fastness  began  as  far  back  as  the  time  when 
Benito  Pablo  Juarez  became  President,  in 
1861.  There  was  a  period  of  confused  8trag> 
gle  extending  as  far  as  the  ^eaAh  of  Juarez, 
in  1872.  Four  years  afterward,  the  tendency 
to  settled  and  statesmanlike  habits  in  the 
Republic  was  accentuated  by  the  election  of 
General  Porfirio  Diaz  to  the  presidency. 

General  Diaz  first  served  one  term  in  the 
presidency,  and  Mexican  prosperity  came 
with  him.  According  to  the  existing  order, 
,he  was  ineligible  to  reflection  in  1880,  but 
four  years  later  he  was  again  chosen,  and 
when  his  term  expired,  the  statutes  were  al- 
tered in  his  favor,  and  he  was  chosen  for  a 
third  term,  and  this  became  a  fourth  term  in 
1892,  and  a  fifth  in  1896.  Nor  did  it  appear 
that  this  unprecedented  term  of  service  was 
coupled  with  any  growth  of  monarcbism  or 
any  loss  of  popular  liberties  among  the  Mex- 
icans. 

Industrial  prosperity  prevailed  during 
the  whole  period  under  consideration.  The 
threatened'  failure  of  the  Baring  Brothers 
did  not  affect  Mexico,  and  the  panic  of  1893, 
which  prostrated  the  industries  of  the  United 
States,  went  by  without  harm  beyond  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  Grovemment  was  administered 
with  steady  common  sense  "and  patriotism 
which  redeemed  the  reputation  of  the  Repub- 
lic from  the  charge  of  faction  and  instability. 

Two  or  three  times  during  the  long  admin- 
istration of  Diaz,  the  constitution  of  the  Re- 
public had  to  be  amended  as  if  fn  his  favor; 
but  this  was  done  with  the  overwhelming 
consent  and  purpose  of  the  people.  The  op- 
position party,  however,  was  not  suppressed 
or  persecuted.  There  was  an  element  of 
broadmindness  and  justice  in  the  Presideqt's 
policy  that  disarmed  the  criticism  of  the  mi- 
nority. The  opposition  leaders  were  able  to 
complain  that  Greneral  Diaz  had  overthrown 
constitutional  liberty  and  had  put  down  a 
free  press.  But  these  charges  were  not  jus- 
tified by  the  facts.  The  truth  was  that  Mex- 
ico in  this  period  became  a  more  respectable 
and  equal  nation  than  ever  before  in  her  his- 
tory. 

In  the  year  1897,  one  of  the  remedies  sog^ 
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gested  for  the  deplorable  state  of  affairs  io 
Cuba  vaa  a  proposed  annexatioa  of  that 
island  to  Mexico.    It  was  said  that  the  Cu- 
bans and  the  AlexicaDsare  of  a  common  race 
and  a  common  religion.    The  constitution  of 
the  Mexican  Republic  made  it  possible  for 
flemi-autonomous  States  to  be  joined  there- 
with territorially  and    politi- 
cally.   It  was  urged  that  should 
■  course  such  as  this  be  taken 
In  the  case  of  Cuba,  the  States 
of  Central  America  would  per- 
baps  follow  the  example.    The 
Boheme  contemplated  nothing 
less  than  the  creation  of  a  single 
great  Republic  stretching  from 
the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Isthmus 
of    Darien.       Stich     projects, 
towever,  rarely  indicate   the 
«ctnal  course  of  events.     The 
latter  are  determined  by  causes 
that  are  in  themselves,  and  not 
by  the  invented  plan  of  publi- 
■<»st8  and  statesmen. 

Among  the  peaceable  enter- 
prises of  this  period  was  the 
more  definite  determination  of 
the  international  boundary  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United 
States.  The  work  was  prose- 
«nted  by  an  international 
commission  appointed  by  the 
two  Governments.  ■  Not  able 
to  complete  its  work  in  18B7, 
the  commission  was  continued 
into  the  following  year.  Mean- 
-while  the  boundary  dispute 
with  Guatemala  was  satisfac- 
torily settled. 

Mexico  having  decided  to 
■make  her  national  development 
from  within  and  to  follow  lines 
-of  strict  independence  in  her  economic  and  po- 
litical career,  avoiding  all  complications  with 
■foreign  Powers,  found  herself  in  the  closing 
^ears  of  the  century  in  a  better  condition  as 
to  peace  and  prosperity  than  did  any  other 
•nation  of  the  earth.  Not  another  State  of 
■the  New  World  or  the  Old,  all  of  which  were 
•attempting  to  increase  the  intematibnal  en- 


taoglement  and  each  concerning  itself  viUi 
the  other's  business  more  than  its  own, — waa 
equally  peaceable  within  or  equally  flattered 
with  the  hope  of  perpetuity.  More  particu- 
larly should  it  be  said  of  Mexico  that  the  end 
of  the  centuiy  found  her  more  advanced, 
more  prosperous,  more  comfortable  in  the 
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essentials  of  the  civilized  life,  than  was  any 
other  Sute  or  Kingdom  controlled  by  the 
Latin  races. 

Central-  America  has  continued  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  century  its  fame  as  the 
most  turbulent  country  in  the  whole  world. 
In  March,  1893,  a  revolution  broke  out  in 
Honduras,  at  Cbolutica,  the  troops  of  Preri- 
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dent  Leiva  being  dispersed  by  rebels  under 
General  Borilla.  General  Vasquez  ultimately 
defeated  General  Borilla,  and  was  elected  in 
the  place  of  Leiva.  Another  revolution  was 
undertaken  in  Costa  Rica,  but  it  failed  com- 
pletely. In  San  Salvador  there  was  a  revolu- 
tion in  July  of  the  same  year,  but  President 
Ezeta  conquered  his  enemies.  Nicaragua 
also  had  a  small  unsuccessful  revolution  at 
about  the  same  time.  In  1894  the  fickle 
temper  of  the  people  was  displayed  in  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  kill  President  Iglesia, 
of  Costa  Rica,  and  another  equally  fruitless 
effort  to  overcome  the  President  in  Guate- 
mala. In  Honduras  the  presidency  was  ob- 
tained by  force,  and  the  customary  revolu- 
tion in  San  Salvador  ensued. 

In  the  Mosquito  Territory  serious  troubles 
arose  in  1894,  growing  out  of  Nicaragua's 
claim  to  sovereignty  and  British  demands. 
In  August,  General  Ortiz,  of  Nicaragua,  and 
three  hundred  men  defeated  the  natives,  and 
occupied  the  heights  commanding  Blue- 
fields.  A  party  of  marines  was  landed  from 
the  British  ygdu  vessel  to  protect  British 
property  and  lives,  and  another  party  was 
sent  on  shore  from  a  United  States  ship. 
In  November  the  United  States  recognized 
the  sovereignty  of  Nicaragua.  The  matter 
did  not,  however,  end  here.  The  fact  that 
the  British  Vice-Con sul  Hatch  and  nine  other 
British  traders  had  been  excluded  from  the 
country  because  of  their  unsuccessful  effort 
to  restore  Chief  Clarence  in  the  Mosquito 
Reserve,  was  made  the  ground  of  a  demand 
for  indemnity,  from  Nicaragua  to  Great 
Britain.  Nicaragua  resisted  the  demand, 
whereupon  the  British  Government  issued 
an  ultimatum,  and  followed  it  by  occupying 
the  Port  of  Corinto  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  collecting  the  customs  to  the  amount 
asked  for  the  indemnity.  President  Zelama 
ordered  the  port  closed  and  declared  all 
goods  delivered  there  to  be  contraband.  San 
Salvador,  however,  guaranteed  the  payment 
of  the  indemnitv,  and  the  affair  was  thus 
ended. 

The  ground  of  the  British  claims  was 
that  there  had  been  no  trial  of  the  alleged 
offenders,  and  that,  therefore,  the  dignity 


of  the  English  people  had  been  injured 
unwarrantably.  In  this  view  Great  Britain 
seemed  to  have  the  countenance  of  the  best 
thought  as  to  international  courtesy.  A 
settlement  was  reached  in  1895.  Its  imme- 
diate effect  was  the  formation  in  the  same 
year  of  the  Central  American  Union,  a  con- 
federation of  five  of  the  Central  American 
States.  A  conference  was  called  in  June,  hj 
President  Guttierez,  of  San  Salvador,  and  the 
Presidents  of  Nicaragua  and  Honduras  met 
with  him.  A  compact  for  permanent  peace 
was  signed.  By  this  arrangement  the  nations 
were  to  retain  their  internal  independence, 
but  were  to  act  as  one  nation  in  all  concerns- 
of  external  political  and  commercial  rela- 
tions. The  Republics  that  originally  joined 
in  the  confederation  were  to  be  known  as  the 
Greater  Republic  of  Central  America.  The 
incoming  of  Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica  were 
to  change  this  name  to  the  Republic  of  Cen- 
tral America. 

In  South  America  the  years  contained 
much  that  was  of  particular  moment  in  the 
time  and  place,  little  of  permanent  interest, 
except  the  success  of  the  revolution  in  Brazil 
and  the  Venezuela  boundary  dispute,  which 
continued  in  shifting  phases  until  1896,  when 
Venezuela,  through  the  good  offices  of  the 
United  States,  at  last  paid  the  damages  done 
to  British  property  by  Venezuelan  officials 
when  they  were  asserting  their  supposed 
territorial  rights.  This  incident  involved 
the  United  States,  and  the  attitude  of  the- 
Washington  Government  was  so  dignified, 
and  yet  so  positive,  that  its  course  gave  new 
prestige  to  America  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Despite  the  bloodlessness  of  BraziPs 
metamorphosis  into  a  Republic,  there  was 
much  internal  strife  there  for  the  first  years 
under  the  new  Government.  A  naval  revolt 
occurred  in  1890,  with  a  financial  panic,  the 
result  of  redundant  paper  money.  President 
Marshal  Fonseca,  in  1891,  quarreled  with 
the  Congress,  and  autocratically  rid  himself 
of  his  adversaries  by  the  aid  of  the  army. 
His  dictatorship  was,  howcA^er,  challenged 
by  several  of  the  provinces,  and  a  disinte- 
gration of  the  country  seemed  inevitable.- 
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Thi8  waa  avoided-  by  a  counter-insurrec- 
tion originating  in  the  navy,  which  restored 


jose  DA  horaes,  president  of  brazil. 
the  CoDgreBs  almoBt  without  a  blow,  and  put 
Peixoto  in  Fongeca's  place,  Fonseca  died  in 
the  following  year,  a  few 
months  after  the  death  of  the 
ex-emperor.  In  July,  1B93, 
there  was  another  and  most 
ntrprising  revolution.  Admi- 
ral Woldcnkolk,  with  one  hun- 
dred armed  passengers,  seized 
the  merchantman  Jupiter, 
after  leaving  the  port  of 
BueDOB  Ayres,  and  sailed  to 
the  port  of  Rio  Grande,  where 
the  usual  revolutioaary  and 
•upposititiously  patriotic  man* 
ifesto  was  issued  against  the 
alleged  tyrant  Peixoto.  The 
admiral  was,  however,  prompt* 
\j  captared  and  court-mar- 
^led  by  the  Government. 

Another  military  episode, 
more  lengthy  and  yet  more 
curious,  was  the  naval  revolt 
led  by  Rear- Admiral  Custodio 
de  Mello,  who,  with  a  fleet  of 
•ne  iron -clad  cruiser,  two 
torpedo  boats,  and  some  mer 


chant  vessels,  seized  the  harbor  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  This  war  continued  until  the  elec- 
tion in  March  of  the  following  year,  and  all 
that  time  the  naval  force  was  unable  to  land, 
as  it  was  repeatedly  driven  back  by  the  Gov- 
ernment troops  on  shore.  No  more  could  it 
escape  from  the  harbor;  for  the  passage  was 
raked  by  Government  g',:!:s.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  naval  force  was  impregnable  in  its 
position,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
navy  ready  to  oppose  it.  The  Government 
was  obliged,  therefore,  to  set  about  getting 
a  navy;  and  when  it  had  accomplished  that 
task,  early  in  1694,  the  naval  revolution  of 
1893  was  immediately  at  an  end.  The  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  was  veiy  soon  followed  by 
the  election  in  March  of  Jos4  da  Moraes  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Republic.  Ilis  admin- 
istration marked  the  beginning  of  an  era  of 
more  peaceful  conditions  in  the  political  life 
of  Brazil. 

The  year  1890  was  a  revolutionary  one  in 
the  Argentine  Confederation.  The  war  was 
not  very  serious  as  far  as  slaughter  was  con- 
cerned, but  it  was  vastly  disastrous  to  the 
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public  credit.  The  President,  Dr.  Celman, 
was  accused  of  misuse  of  the  Gpvemment 
revenues,  and  a  military  revolt  was  the  re- 
sult. Then  there  was  civil  war  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  the  nation's  credit  went  tottering. 
The  President  at  first  triumphed  ov^r  his 
enemies;  but  soon  even  his  fellow-officials 
abandoned  him,  and  he  was  forced  to  resign. 
This  restored  tranquillity;  but  the  recoup- 
ing from  the  financial  loss  was  a  matter  not 
so  easily  accomplished.  The  importance  of 
the  whole  affair  is  better  appreciated  when  we 
reflect  that  the  London  panic  of  1890  found 
in  thb  strife  one  proximate  cause.  The  his- 
tory of  Argentina  in  the  years  since  reveals 
little  accomplished  toward  establishing  a 
system  of  sound  finances. 

Chile  retained  as  a  souvenir  of  the  Peru- 
vian war  the  curse  of  militarism.  By  means 
of  the  military  power.  President  Balmaceda, 
in  1891,  assumed  despotic  authority,  and  ex- 
pelled a  hostile  majority  from  the  Congress, 
and  packed  a  new  body  with  his  own  adher- 
ents. The  Congressionals  revolted,  and  drew 
with  them  the  better  class  of  citizens  and  the 
larger  part  of  the  navy.  These  revolting 
forces  fought  the  dictator;  but  the  issue  was 
long  doubtful,  especially  as  Balmaceda  con- 
trolled most  of  the  points  whence  news  of  the 
conflicts  could  be  transmitted.  The  naval 
engagements  that  occurred  were  of  much 
liveliness;  but  at  last  the  dictator  was  de- 
feated in  a  great  battle  near  Valparaiso,  and 
immediately  afterward  shot  himself. 

Then  followed  the  disturbance  with  the 
United  States,  brought  out  by  the  attack  of 
the  populace  on  some  sailors  from  one  of  the 
United  States  warships.  The  cause  of  this 
was,  that  the  United  States  minister  at  the 
time,  who  was  Patrick  Egan,  throughout  the 
civil  struggle,  seemed  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
the  dictator,  and  thereby  gave  to  the  oppo- 
nents of  Balmaceda  the  impression  that  the 
United  States  desired  the  President's  success. 

A  petty  state  was  added  to  the  great  sys- 
tem of  Republics  in  the  West  by  the  Ha- 
waiian revolution  in  1893.  The  insurrection 
was  brought  about  by  the  follies  of  the 
Queen  Liliuokalani,  the  widow  of  John  O. 
Dominis,    an   American,  who   came  to  the 


throne  in  1891.  She  developed  into  a  polit 
ical  tyrant,  and  her  Cabinet,  at  a  cnsis  forced 
by  her,  was  compelled  to  resign  in  January^ 
1893. 

A  new  Cabinet  was  formed,  and  this,  too^ 
refused  to  obey  the  Queen's  unconstitutional 
requirements.  On  January  14  an  attempt 
was  made  to  introduce  a 'new  constitution, 
favoring  the  natives;  but  the  Cabinet  refused 
to  sanction  the  measure,  and  fomented  a 
bloodless  revolt  instead.  The  rebellion  was 
effected  on  January  16,  the  Queen  was  de- 
posed, and  an  Executive  Council  formed,  con- 
sisting of  Judge  S.  B.  Dole,  president;  J.  A* 
King,  P.  C.  Jones,  and  W.  O.  Smith,— all 
Americans.  A  volunteer  force  was  oiganined, 
and  the  Government  entered  on  a  supposedly 
temporary  discharge  of  State  functions,  look- 
ing toward  annexation  to  the  United  States, 
although  the  outcome  of  events  decreed  thai 
the  protection  of  the  larger  country  was  to 
be  for  a  time  only  informally  extended,  the 
Government  becoming  established  July  4, 
1894. 

There  was  much  suspicion  that  the  ex- 
Queen  hoped  for  a  restoration  of  her  powers, 
*and  these  suspicions  were  confirmed  by  a 
royalbt  revolt  in  December,  1894.  The 
revolt  was  quite  harmless  to  the  Republic, 
but  most  injurious  to  the  Queen;  for  she  was 
arrested  in  January,  1895,  tried,  and  found 
guilty  of  high  treason.  She  was  sentenced 
to  five  years'  imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a  fine 
of  five  thousand  dollars.  She  made  a  formal 
abandonment  of  her  claims  and  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Republic,  and  her  sentenoe 
was  afterward  suspended. 

The  course  taken  by  the  Venezuelan  n  les- 
tion  was  surprising  in  the  last  degree  Just 
at  the  close  of  his  adminbtration,  I  resident 
Cleveland  took  a  stand  of  unequivocal  firm* 
ness  with  respect  to  the  Monroe  doctrinei 
demanding  that  the  dispute  between  Yene* 
zuela  and  Great  Britain  should  be  submitted 
to  arbitration.  Great  Britain  was  little  dis- 
posed to  arbitrate. 

The  question  became  so  large  that  the  in 
terests  of   Venezuela    in    maintaining    he 
boundjiry  line  was  wholly  overlooked  in  th<i 
international  complication.    At    one    time 
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boBtility  seemed  to  be  threatened  between 
tlie  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  Then 
came  the  proposition  to  arbitrate,  and  then 
followed  the  Btill  larger  scheme  of  aniversal 
arbitration  between  the  American  Republic 
snd  Great  Britain.  To  this  effect  a  treaty 
between  the  two  nations  was  negotiated;  bnt 
when  it  came  to  the  rub,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty. 

Meanwhile  an  American  commission  bad 
been  appointed  to  determine  for  the  benefit 


to  sink  into  the  earth,  while  the  international 
waltz  whirled  on  to  exhaust  itself  in  con* 
flicts  and  war. 

In  March  of  1897,  Great  Britain  resumed* 
her  diplomatical  relations  with  Venezuela. 
The  Buspension  of  intercourse  had  lasted  for 
ten  years.  Hereupon,  ScHor  Pietri  who  had 
been  the  Venezuelan  Minister  at  Berlin  wai 
transferred  to- London  and  nothing  fnrUier 
was  heard  of  the  Schombnrgk  line. 

In  the  meantime  a  measure  of  interest 
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of  the  administration  the  actual  facts  re- 
specting the  Schombui^k  line.  But  before 
the  commission  could  accomplish  its  work, 
the  Spanish  complication  came  into  the  land- 
scape, and  it  was  suddenly  discovered  that 
Great  Britain,  instead  of  being  the  traditional 
enemy  of  the  American  Republic,  was  ac- 
cording to  appearances  the  best  of  all  friends! 
Therefore  the  Monroe  doctrine  must  give 
way  to  an  Anglo-Ameriean  alliance.  There- 
fore the  Venezuelan  question  was  no  ques- 
tion at  all.     The  whole  matter  was  allowed 


was  excited  in  the  affairs  of  Bolivia.  That 
country,  about  1 880,  had,  as  a  result  of  her 
war  with  Chili,  lost  her  sea  coast,  which  had 
gone  to  the  conqueror  as  an  indemnity.  She 
now  began  to  assert  her  claims.  The  general 
map  of  South  America  showed  at  this  period 
that  only  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  were  ex- 
cluded territorially  from  the  sea  coast.  The 
former  accordingly  re&eserted  her  rights,  hut 
not  successfully;  for  Chili  had,  in  the  mean- 
time, become  the  most  aggressive  and  war- 
like of  all  the  South  American  states.     Her 
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Gk)veniment  had  also  become  regular  and 
effective.  The  general  elections  in  March 
of  1897,  resulted  favorably  to  the  adminis- 
tration, and  it  was  conducted  in  a  manner  so 
legal  and  correct  as  to  indicate  the  order 
and  permanence  of  institutions. 

In  Central  America  at  this  period,  two 
signs  of  a  better  order  might  be  noted  and 
remarked  upon.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
constantly  recurring  effort  of  the  states  to 
form  a  federal  union.  The  other  was  em- 
phasized, in  March  of  1897,  by  the  holding 
in  the  city  of  Guatemala  of  an  exhibition  of 
arts  and  industries — a  fact  which  could  but 
signify  the  improving  condition  of  Central 
America  in  respect  to  the  industrial  and 
economic  welfare  of  the  people.  It  was  an- 
ticipated that  a  successful  exposition  of  the 
kind  would  tend  powerfully  to  allay  the 
revolutionary  spirit  which  had  become 
chronic  throughout  the  country.  And  it 
was  at  this  time  that  the  Central  Americans 
more  seriously  than  ever  before  took  up  the 
question  of  the  interoceanic  waterway,  which 
had  long  been  advocated  in  the  United  States. 

Another  matter  of  historical  importance 
belonging  to  this  period  was  the  extension 
and  confirmation  of  British  financial  influence 
in  several  of  the  South  American  Republics. 
Great  Britain  had  never  been  satisfied  with  her 
failure  to  secure,  in  the  first  place,  a  better 
footing  in  the  Equatorial  and  South  Tem- 
perate regions  of  our  hemisphere.  She  had 
never  been  content  with  the  Spanish  ascen- 
dency in  two  of  the  three  Americas.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  dominating  the  seas  and 
falling  upon  the  coast  of  nearly  all  other 
regions,  with  a  display  of  force  and  con- 
quering aggression,  she  sought  in  the  after 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  accomplish 
the  rest  by  means  of  her  accumulated  cap- 


itaL  In  the  last  decade  of  the  century,  she 
threw  out  her  resources,  first,  into  the  Ar^ 
gentine  Republic,  where  she  invested  io 
railways  and  lands  about  #1,000,000,000. 

To  a  limited  extent,  a  British  population 
followed  the  line  of  this  development;  but 
the  sequel  showed  that  the  subjects  of  her 
Majesty's  Empire  were  not  greatly  disposed 
to  venture  among  a  population  overwhelm- 
ingly Latin  and  Catholic.  The  same  policy 
was  pursued  in  ChilL  In  this  country,  the 
gold  mines  of  the  Rainless  Coast,  attracted 
the  cupidity  of  the  dominant  race,  and  there 
was  a  considerable  immigration.  Other 
enterprises  also,  such  as  railways,  harbors^ 
lands,  and  factories,  attracted  the  capital  of 
Great  Britain,  and  little  nests  of  foreign 
industry  were  established  in  many  places. 

Viewing  the  South  American  Republics  as 
a  whole,  their  character  at  the  close  of  the 
century  had  greatly  improved.  The  holding 
of  Presidential  elections  in  these  countries 
was  no  longer  regarded  as  a  signal  for  revo- 
lution. The  elections  began  to  pass  by  in  a 
quiet  and  orderly  way,  and  the  minority 
generally  acquiesced.  Thus  it  was  in  Vene* 
zuela,  where  in  1898,  Sefior  Ignacio  Andrade 
was  elected  to  the  presidency. 

In  Honduras  at  this  period,  a  company  of 
New  York  capitalists  got  a  footing  and  in- 
duced the  Republic  to  grant  them  full  con- 
trol of  the  banking  business  and  custome 
revenues  of  the  country.  In  some  parts, 
however,  adverse  conditions  and  the  ancient 
methods  still  prevailed.  Thus  in  Uruguay, 
in  August  of  1897,  when  the  people  were 
celebrating  their  Independence  Day,  the 
President,  Sell  or  Idiarte  Borda,  was  shot  and 
instantly  killed.  In  Guatemala  about  the 
same  time,  the  brother  of  President  Barriot 
was  assassinated* 
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EPUBLICANISM  in 
South  Africa  represents 
an  international  tragedy. 
Eccentricity  of  dispo- 
sition makes  William  of 
Germany  a  picturesque 
character.  His  prone- 
ness  to  act  on  sudden 
impulse  causes  him  to  do  many  strange 
things,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  send- 
ing of  the  following  congratulatory  dispatch 
to  President  Kriiger  soon  after  the  inglorious 
termination  of  the  Jameson  raid: 
**To  President  Kkuqer,  Pretoria: 

*'I  tender  you  my  sincere  congratulations 
that,  without  appealing  to  the  help  of 
friendly  Powers,  you  and  your  people  have 
been  successful  in  opposing,  with  your  own 
forces,  the  armed  bands  that  have  broken 
into  your  country  to  disturb  the  peace,  in 
restoring  order,  and  in  maintaining  the  in- 
dependence of  your  country  against  attacks 
from  without.  Wilhelm,  I.  R." 

This  peculiar  dispatch  is  not  dated,  but 
it  was  marked  by  President  Kriiger,  ''Re- 
ceived January  3d,  1896.  From  Wilhelm, 
I.  R.,  Berlin,"  and  it  was  thereafter  treas- 
ured by  the  bluff  old  Afrikander  as  one  of 
his  most  precious  documents.  It  led  him 
and  his  people  to  believe  that  in  case  of  war 
with  England  they  would  have  an  active 
friend  in  Germany,  and  this  belief  had 
much  to  do  in  shaping  the  course  of  future 
events. 

There  were  two  significant  features  con- 
nected with  this  note.  First,  the  German 
Emperor  was  a  grandson  of  the  Queen  of 
England ;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  sen- 
tence, '*  Without  appealing  to  the  help  of 
friendly  Powers,''  could  not  be  construed  to 
mean  anything  but  an  assurance  of  help  in 
case  of  need.  It  was  so  understood  by 
President  Kriiger  and  his  people,  and  this 


belief  gave  them  courage  to  beard  the 
British  lion  when  the  time  came. 

But  there  was  another,  and  a  broader  and 
better  view  to  be  taken  of  the  matter.  At 
the  time  of  the  Jameson  raid,  and  on  down 
to  the  beginning  of  hostilities  in  1899,  the 
respectable  English  sentiment  was  almost 
wholly  on  the  side  of  the  Boers.  There  was 
no  war  party  worth  considering.  The  con- 
spirators at  London  and  in  South  Africa 
had  no  influential  following  at  home.  The 
Queen  was  for  peace  and  justice,  as  shown 
by  her  public  utterances  and  the  prompt 
action  which  she  compelled  her  ministers 
to  take  in  disclaiming  any  responsibility  for 
the  raid.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  * 'strictly  con- 
fidential" telegram  to  Sir  Hercules  Robin- 
son, High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa, 
dated  December  29th,  1895 — the  same  day 
that  Dr.  Jameson  started  on  his  raid — 
shows  very  clearly  that  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary knew  where  British  sentiment  stood  at 
that  time.  He  was  not  ready  to  enforce  the 
demands  of  the  Rhodes  party.  British 
feeling  had  not  yet  been  wrought  up  to  the 
standaifd  of  war,  and  the  Secretary  accord- 
ingly cabled  Sir  Hercules  as  follows : 

** Strictly  Confidential.— It  has  been  sug- 
gested, although  I  do  not  think  it  probable, 
that  an  endeavor  might  be  made  Uy  force 
matters  at  Johannesburg  to  a  head  by  some 
one  in  the  service  of  the  Company  advanc- 
ing from  Bechuanaland  Protectorate  with 
police.  Were  this  to  be  done,  I  should 
have  to  take  action  under  Articles  22  and  8 
of  the  Charter.  Therefore,  if  necessary,  but 
not  otherwise,  remind  Rhodes  of  these 
Articles,  and  intimate  to  him  that,  in  your 
opinion y  he  would  not  have  my  support, 
and  point  out  the  consequences  that  would 
follow." 

It  requires  but  little  reading  between  the 
lines  of  this  telegram  to  be  convinced  that 
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h  meant  more  than  it  eaid.  It  appears  to 
have  been  a  communication  between  parties 
on  the  basis  of  a  previous  understanding. 
The  sentences  expressed  in  italics  sre  the 
most  significant.  The  British  pulse  had 
been  felt,  the  coadition  of  English  senti- 
ment had  been  diagnosed,  and  it  was  found 
to  be  unripe  for  aggression.  Accordingly, 
the  acting  principal  was  notified  that  if  he 
went  forward  it  would  be  at  his  own  risk. 

Eveu.if  the  Jameson  expedition  had  been 
BtroQg  enough  to  be  respectable,  it  could 


making  fdr  Johannesburg.  After  readiiti^' 
the  warning  dispatch,  the  leader  of  the 
expedition  "coolly  replied  to  the  messengei 
that  he  might  report  that  the  order  had 
been  received  and  would  be  attended  to, 
and  then  the  raiders  rode  on."  The  sequel 
has  already  been  told.  Jameson  and  his 
party  rode  into  an  ambuscade  near  Kriigers- 
dorp  and  were  captured  by  the  Boers. 
Sixty-five  were  killed  and  many  wounded 
in  the  preceding  battle.  The  wounded  re- 
ceived the  utmost  kindness  at  the  hands  of 
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not  have  succeeded  at  that  time.  The 
sentiment  of  the  world  was  against  it,  and 
British  soldiers  would  have  crushed  it.  But 
Dr.  Jameson  felt  sure  of  bis  footii^.  He 
had  not  been  long  enough  in  public  life  to 
know  when  it  is  safe  to  trust  politicians. 
In  compUance  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
instructions,  a  swift  messenger  hastened 
after  the  Jameson  party,  and  overtook  them 
near  the  Elan  River.  They  had  started 
from  Hafeking,  in  Bechuanaland,  and  were 


their  captors.  It  would  have  been  worse 
for  the  party,  but  the  Boers  had  no  desire 
to  kill.  On  the  contrary,  they  shot  the 
raiders'  horses  in  order  that  they  might 
capture  the  men. 

The  prisoners  were  brought  to  Pretoria, ' 
and  there  the  leaders  might  have  received 
harsh  treatment  from  the  enraged  farmers, 
except  for  the  firmness  and  humanity  of 
Paul  Kriiger.  They  were  tried  by  the  High 
Court  of  the  South  African  Republic,  and 
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Dr.  Jameson  and  his  principal  associates 
were  condemned  to  be  shot  The  leaders 
among  the  Boers,  including  General  Joubert, 
demanded  the  immediate  execution  of  the 
sentence-;  but  the  President  refused  to  sign 
the  death  warrant,  and  ordered  the  prisoners 
to  be  turned  over  to  the  British  authorities 
on  the  Natal  frontier.  The  offending  cubs 
were  delivered  to  the  old  lion  to  be  chas- 
tised! What  might  have  been  an  inter- 
national tragedy  ended  as  a  farce. 

This  characteristic  story  of  President 
Kriiger  is  related  in  connection  with  the 
trial  and  surrender  of  the  raiders :  Shortly 
after  the  prisoners  were  brought  to  Pretoria, 
the  President  called  a  meeting  of  about 
twenty  of  the  Boer  commanders  at  his 
house,  for  consultation.  The  burghers  were 
greatly  excited,  and  the  presence  of  the  men 
who  had  invaded  the  Republic  with  a1:ms 
in  their  hands  aggravated  the  situation. 
The  President  was  deeply  affected,  but 
counseled  moderation  and  discretion.  Some 
of  the  more  excitable  members  of  the  con- 
ference demanded  that  Jameson  and  his 
men  should  be  shot  immediately,  while  one 
man,  with  a  rare  streak  of  humor  in  his 
composition,  suggested  that  this  would  be 
too  lenient  a  punishment  for  such  desperate 
characters.  *'Let  us  cut  off  their  ears,"  he 
said,  ''and  prolong  their  sufferings."  This 
remark  was  cabled  to  Europe  and  America 
and  published  as  evidence  of  the  inhumanity 
of  the  Boers. 

General  Joubert  argued  that  it  was  advis- 
able, in  the  interest  of  the  public  safety;  to 
carry  out  the  sentence  of  the  court  and 
execute  the  prisoners. 

**My  friends,"  said  President  Kriiger,  at 
this  juncture,  ''I  will  ask  you  to  listen 
patiently  to  me  for  several  minutes.  I  will 
tell  you  the  story  of  the  farmer  and  the 
neighbor's  dog.  Suppose  that  near  your 
farm  lives  a  man  whose  valuable  dogs  attack 
your  sheep  and  kill  many.  Will  you  shoot 
the  dogs  as  soon  as  you  see  them,  and  in 
that  way  make  yourself  liable  for  damages 
^eater  than  the  value  of  the  sheep  that 


were  destroyed?  Or  will  you  catch  the 
dogs  when  you  are  able  to  do  so,  and, 
carrying  them  to  your  neighbor,  say  to  him : 
'I  have  got  your  dogs ;  now  pay  me  for  the 
damage  they  have  done  me,  and  they  shall 
be  returned  to  you.'  " 

General  Joubert  saw  the  point  of  the 
story.  His  face  lighted  up,  and  he  ex- 
claimed: ''We  have  the  neighbor's  dogs 
in  the  jail.  What  shall  we  do  with  them?" 
The  meeting  decided,  without  further  argu- 
ment, to  surrender  them  to  their  own  people, 
to  be  dealt  with  as  they  thought  best. 

Dr.  Jameson  knew  in  whom  he  had 
placed  his  trust.  As  soon  as  the  news  of 
his  capture  reached  England,  the  Colonial 
Secretary  telegraphed  President  Kriiger, 
begging  him  to  show  magnanimity  in  the 
hour  of  victory.  The  appeal  was  promptly 
heeded.  The  prisoners  were  taken  to 
London  for  trial,  and' were  there  treated  to 
an  ovation  by  that  portion  of  the  populace 
which  thinks  but  little  and  is  always  ready 
to  fight.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Transvaal 
war  Dr.  Jameson  was  among  the  first  in  the 
saddle  and  was  mentioned  in  the  dispatches 
as  one  of  the  prominent  leaders  opposed  to 
the  Boers.  Evidently  his  punishment  in 
England  had  not  been  so  severe  as  to  alien- 
ate his  affections  from  the  mother  country  I 

When  Wilhelm  of  Germany  sent  his  con- 
gratulatory message  to  Uncle  Paul,  he 
knew  the  feeling  of  the  worthy  elements  in 
England,  and  particularly  of  the  royal 
family,  or  he  would  not  have  so  boldly 
jeopardized  the  good  will  of  a  friendly 
nation.  At  any  rate,  he  had  his  fighting 
feathers  on,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
claim his  sentiments,  even  at  the  risk  of 
precipitating  a  general  European  war.  It 
was  an  indiscreet  act,  and  led  to  deplorable 
results.  It  played  into  the  hands  of  the 
English  anti-Boer  party,  by  giving  them 
the  desired  pretext  for  arousing  a  war  spirit 
against  the  little  Dutch  Republics.  And  it 
imbued  the  latter  with  a  confidence  buil^ 
on  false  hopes,  a  courage  in  excess  of  their 
strength,  the  one  destined  to  bitter  disap» 
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pointment  and  the  other  to  crushing  defeat 
by  the  weight  of  numbers. 

The  German  Emperor'B  note  was  resented 
with  peculiar  bitterness  by  a  portion  of  the 
Britiub  press,  which  accused  him  of  violat- 
ing  international  courtesy  I  And  the  Ger- 
man press,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  replied 
with  similar  acriraouy  in  defense  of  their 
imperial  ruler;  so  that  it  seemed  for  awhile 
as  if  this  erratic,  but  well-meaning,  young 


some  of  the  leading  British  newspapera. 
They  were  represented  as  an  ignorant,  un- 
couth and  brutal  people,  unfit  for  self-gov- 
ernment and  wholly  incompetent  to  govern 
others.  One  writer,  after  drawing  a  tancy 
picture  of  what  be  called  the  "Boer  of 
fictioQ,"  said: 

"The  Boer  of  fact  is  a  creature  of  another 
clay.  He  is  a  dull,  lumpish,  lazy  animal, 
with  a  capacity  for  ignorance,  superstition 


CAPE  TOWN-Okb  or  Lobd 

man  would  be  the  cause  of  war  between  the 
two  great  nations. 

The  party  of  English  extremists  was  not 
elow  to  perceive  its  opportunity.  It  made 
haste  to  arouse  British  pugnacity  and  to 
create  a  war  spirit  that  should  sweep  away 
reason  and  justice  and  open  a  channel  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Dutch  Republics.  A 
cruaade  of  misrepresentation  was  begun 
against  the  Boera.  They  were  lampooned 
and  caricatured  in  the  grossest  manner  by 


Indian  Bodt-Cdaboh. 

and  tyranny  unsurpassed  by  any  white  race. 
•  •  ■  ■  His  piety  is  apt  to  degenerate  into 
superstition  and  sanctimonious  Pharisaism. 
Love  of  independence  has  begot  in  him  hate 
of  everything  that  might  tend  to  disturb  bia 
reverence  for  the  past,  and  suspicion  of  the 
stranger  who  threatens  to  'tread  blm  to 
death,'  in  the  solitude  of  the  veldt.  •  •  •  • 
Pew  of  them  can  read,  and  still  fewer  are 
able  to  write.  Yet  the  Boer  will  tolerate 
nothing  that  would  dispel  his  ignorance  or 
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contradict  his  saperstitions.  He  is  still 
convinced  that  the  sun  moves  around  the 
earth,  and  that  the  earth  is  a  flat  and  solid 
substance,  resting  on  unseen  foundations." 
This  description  is  so  absurd  as  to  be 
almost  amusing.  Ahy  self-satisfied  for- 
eigner might  find  enough  in  the  independent 
character  and  social  and  religious  customs 
of  intelligent  American  farmers  to  justify 
him  in  applying  similar  caricatures  to  them. 
In  fact,  certain  portions  of  our  own  press, 
notably  the  so-called  comic  weeklies,  do 
misrepresent  the  American  farmer  precisely 
as  a  section  of  the  British  press  did  the 
Boers.  Human  nature  is  so  peculiarly 
constituted  that  every  man  seems  eccentric 
to  his  neighbor.  If  a  dweller  of  the  veldt 
should  visit  London  he  would  find  many 
things  to  laugh  at,  and  perhaps  others  that 
would  make  him  sad. 
The  same  writer  quoted  above  continues : 
^^There  is  nothing  the  Boer  is  not  capable 
of  doing  with  a  good  conscience.  He  will 
beat  a  Kaffir  to  death,  yet  will  never 
believe  that  the  native  is  not  his  loyal  and 
devoted  friend.  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  This  confidence  in 
his  destiny  and  consciousness  of  superiority 
over  every  created  thing  would  be  subliine 
were  it  not  ridiculous.  *  *  *  *  As  a  family 
man,  the  Boer's  reputation  would  justify 
him  in  becoming  a  candidate  for  the 
Dunmow  Flitch.  Surly  and  suspicious  in 
manner,  heavy  and  uncouth  in  his  ways, 
shy  and  reserved  among  strangers,  you  may 
win  him  to  a  gruff  cordiality,  if  you  are  a 
husband  and  father,  and  care  to  listen  to 
the  details  of  his  domestic  life.  But, 
although  the  Boer  certainly  cherishes,  with 
deep  affection,  his  wife  and  children,  he 
treats  them  according  to  Oriental  rather 
than  European  ideas.  The  women  always 
stand  until  the  men  are  seated,  and  are  not 
served  until  the  wants  of  their  lords  and 
masters  are  satisfied.  I  am  describing  the 
customs  of  the  farmer  who  lives  on  the 
veldt,  and  has  no  acquaintance  with  Western 
manners.  Such  a  man' is  little  removed 
from  a  state  of  barbarism,  and  his  sur- 
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roundings  are  often  as  squalid  as  those  of 
a  Kaffir.  Despite  this  patriarchal  rule,  the 
vrouw  has  great  influence  over  her  man, 
and  is  credited  with  having,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  screwed  his  courage  up  to  the 
fighting  point.  The  Boer  vrouw  is  not  a 
beauty,  notwithstanding  the  care  with  which 
she  preserves  her  complexion  from  the 
effects  of  the  sun.  Her  ambition,  like  that 
of  the  fishwives  at  Scheveningen,  is  to 
become  as  fat  as  an  ox,  though^  unlike  the 
Dutch  wife,  she  is  not  an  example  of 
scrupulous  cleanliness.  The  Boer  is  not 
hospitable.  He  resents  the  presence  of 
strangers,  and,  being  too  lazy  to  cultivate 
^  more  than  is  necessary  for  the  immediate 
wants  of  his  family,  he  has  nothing  to  spare 
for  uninvited  guests." 

And  yet  this  sarcastic  Englishman  ought 
to  have  known  that  any  decent,  well- 
behaved  stranger  could  travel  from  one  end 
of  the  Republics  to  the  other  without  a 
shilling  in  his  pocket,  and  be  everywhere 
a  welcome  guest.  So  great  and  so  free  was 
th.e  hospitality  of  this  estimable  people  that 
there  were  no  inns  or  public  houses  in  their 
country,  because  none  were  needed.  Their 
life,  was  ideal.  It  was  the  life  that  phil- 
osophers have  dreamed  about,  and  despaired 
of  ever  beholding.  Out  of  the  great  veldts 
of  Southeastern  Africa  each  burgher  was 
authorized  to  carve  for  himself  a  farm  of 
three  thousand  acres,  if  he  desired  so  much. 
In  the  midst  of  these  broad  acres  he  built 
an  unpretentious  home,  better  than  the 
average  American  farm-house;  while  his 
herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  grazed  and  waxed 
fat  on  the  green  grasses  of  the  valleys  and  the 
rolling  hills  that  made  up  the  picturesque 
landscape.  Here  these  people  lived,  close 
to  nature.  The  father  was  a  patriarch,  and 
the  mother  an  idealized  character  to  be 
loved  and  reverenced  as  the  mothers  of 
Israel  were.  The  family  instinct  was  strong 
among  them,  and  their  domestic  affection, 
next  to  their  religion,  was  their  ruling 
passion.  The  father  never  went  on  a 
journey  to  the  market  town  or  engaged  in 
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the  annual  hunt  without  taking  his  family 
with  him,  on  account  of  the '  'homesickness' ' 
that  possessed  him  when  separated  from 
those  whom  he  loved.  The  several  ''treks" 
to  which  they  had  been  driven  accustomed 
them  to  living  much  of  the  time  in  their 
great  wagons,  that  had  been  both  home  and 
fortress  while  they  redeemed  the  wilderness 
from  wild  animals  and  savage  men.  The 
sons  grew  up  to  be  stalwart  hunters  and 
tenders  of  flocks,  and  the  daughters  bloomed 
into  fair  matrons.  Paul  Eriiger  himself 
was  a  famous  lion-hunter  before  he  became 
a  kind-hearted  but  shrewd  statesman. 
While  still  a  mere  boy,  single-handed  and 
without  weapons  of  any  kind,  he  slew  a 
panther  and  saved  the  life  of  his  little  sister, 
whom  his  father  had  entrusted  to  his  care. 
The  scars  of  this  battle  are  still  visible  on 
bis.  aged  person,  indelible  marks  of  his 
heroic  spirit,  more  honorable  than  the  tinsel 
and  spangles  of  royal  favor.  The  Boers 
knew  neither  want  nor  care,  for  their  grow- 
ing herds  and  their  thrift  and  industry 
assured  them  an  abundance  of  the  comforts 
of  life.  Their  forms  were  not  stunted  or 
bent  by  the  labor  of  necessity;  the  atten- 
tion required  by  their  flocks  was  nothing 
more  than  healthy  recreation.  Their  frugal 
mode  of  life  and  isolation  from  large  cities 
and  dense  populations  gave  them  exemption 
from  disease,  so  that  fathers  and  mothers 
lived  to  be  honored  by  two  and  three  gener- 
ations of  their  offspring.  There  are  au- 
thentic instances  of  grandfathers,  and  even 
great-grandfathers,  leading  their  descend- 
ants into  battle  against  the  British. 

The  home  life  of  the  Boers  is  represented 
as  having  been  very  beautiful.  Parents 
exercised  no  harshness  of  discipline  over 
their  children,  while  perfect  confidence  and 
companionship  prevailed  among  them.  At 
the  same  time,  the  younger  people  were 
silent  and  respectful  in  the  presence  of  their 
43lders.  It  is  said  that  in  the  Boer  country 
there  were  more  pianos,  melodeons,  organs 
and  other  musical  instruments  £han  among 
any  other  people  in  the  world,  of  eaual 


numbers;  and  sacred  songs,  in  which  all 
the  family  took  part,  constituted  a  regular 
feature  of  their  morning  and  evening  devo- 
tions. They  never  partook  of  food  without 
asking  a  blessing,  and  returning  thanks 
after  having  eaten.  On  their  marches, 
whether  they  ate  a  full  meal  from  a  well- 
supplied  table,  or  leaped  from  their  horses 
to  snatch  a  hasty  lunch  of  biltong  and  bread, 
they  reverently  bowed  their  heads  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  anovMTuling  Providence,  before 
and  after  eating.  In  all  their  laagers  they 
held  religious  services  at  daybreak  and  after 
sunset  each  day,  whether  they  were  near 
the  enemy  or  at  a  distance;  and  before 
retiring  to  sleep  they  made  their  camps 
resound  with  Dutch  hymns  and  psalms  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving.  An  instance  is 
related  where,  after  a  hard  night's  march, 
a  party  of  Boers  had  come  into  the  vicinity 
of  a  large  body  of  British,  and,'  concealing 
themselves  behind  some  kopjes  and  the 
banks  of  a  stream,  lay  down  to  await  the. 
dawn  before  beginning  an  attack  No  sooner 
were  they  settled  than  some  of  the  men 
began  to  sing  a  hymn,  and  ceased  only  at 
the  stem  command  of  their  superior  officer. 
The  Boers  did  not  go  into  battle  to  satisfy 
a  thirst  for  blood,  for  they  abhorred  the 
slaughter  of  men ;  and  it  is  asserted  on  the 
authority  of  Americans  who  fought  with 
them  that  it  was  no  unusual  thing  to  see  a 
burgher  weeping  beside  the  corpse  of  a  Brit- 
ish soldier.  After  the  battle  of  Spion  Eop, 
where  the  cannons  of  the  African  farmers 
wrought  such  havoc  in  the  ranks  of  their 
enemies,  scores  of  bareheaded  Boers  were 
lieard  to  deplore  the  war,  and,  with  ejacula- 
tions of  '*Poor  Tommy  I"  brushed  away  the 
tears  that  rolled  down  their  brown  cheeks 
and  over  their  long  beards.  They  never 
rejoiced  over  a  victory,  or  indulged  in 
shouting  or  other  modes  of  expressing  their 
satisfaction.  After  a  Spion  Kop  or  a  Mag- 
ersfontein  they  might  be  heard  to  say, 
quietly,  **That  is  good,"  or,  **God  gave  us 
the  victory;"  but  that  was  the  limit  of  their 
exultation.      Foreigners    serving    in    their 
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atmy  were  sometimes  wild  with  joy  after 
victories,  but  the  Boers  looked  stolidly  on, 
emiling  perhaps,  but  taking  no  part  in  the 
demonstrations. 

Their  religion  was  to  them  a  eacred  and 
holy  sentiment,  but  it  was  neither  severe 
nor  obtrusive.  They  went  quietly  about 
their  devotions,  regardless  of  what  others 
might  think  or  do.  It  was  not  a  formal  or 
morose  religion,  but  more  nearly  resembled 
the  faith  of  a  little  child  in  the  goodness 
and   mercy   of  his   father.    Every    Boer 


shouting  and  splashing  like  a  lot  of  merry 
school  boys  out  for  a  lark. 

They  were  the  freest  people  the  world 
has  yet  seen.  Their  equality  of  citizenship 
was  so  complete  that  the  humblest  burgher 
came  unannounced  into  the  presence  of  the 
President  and  counseled  with  him  about 
affairs  of  state.  The  spirit  of  independence 
was  carried  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  pre- 
clude anything  like  military  discipline  in 
their  armies.  The  soldiers  went  into  battle 
01  remained  in  laagn  as  they  pleased. 


AN  OOmooa  If  BSTIHG  OF  BOBRS. 


soldier,  from  the  oldest  to  the  youogest, 
tarried  his  Bible  or  Testament  as  a  part  of 
his  regular  accoutrements,  and  these  were 
sedulously  perused  at  every  convenient 
opportunity;  not  as  a  duty,  but  as  a  chief 
pleasure.  Notwithstanding  their  profoundly 
religious  character,  they  were  a  light-hearted, 
merry  people,  fond  of  sports  and  ever  ready 
to  turn  a  disaster  into  a  frolic.  Following 
the  four  days'  fight  at  Paardeburg  and  the 
surrender  of  General  Cronje'e  army,  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  wade  the  Modder 
Itiver,   a  feat    that  was   accompanied  by 


Cronje  was  the  only  one  of  their  command- 
ers who  exercised  any  semblance  of  military 
authority  over  them,  and  he  was  by  no 
means  a  diaciplinariaa.  Their  camps  were 
unprotected  by  any  system  of  outposts  or 
pickets,  as  it  is  understood  in  trained 
armies.  This  duty  was  usually  performed 
by  volunteers  secured  by  the  corporal,  who 
was  responsible  to  his  field  cornet  for  a 
certain  number  of  men  each  night.  TheseT 
men  were  designated  as  the  "brandwacht,"^ 
or  "fire  guard."  There  was  no  compulsion 
about  the  service,  hat  it  was  not  regarded 
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as  irksome  and  there  were  always  volun- 
teers enough  to  perform  the  work.  The 
**braiidwacht' '  carried  his  blanket  and  kettle 
withhim,  and  on  reaching  his  station  pro- 
ceeded to  make  himself  comfortable  for  the 
night,  by  kindling  his  fire,  making  his 
coffee  and  lighting  his  pipe.  If  the  army 
occupied  an  exposed  position,  he  remained 
awake  as  a  matter  of  personal  safety ;  but  if 
he  believed  there  was  no  danger  of  imme- 
diate attack,  he  tethered  his  horse  to  one  of 
his  feet,  rolled  himself  in  his  blanket  and 
slept  soundly  until  break  of  day.  The 
sleeping  Boer  sentinel  had  no  dread  of  a 
court-martial  or  a  firing  party.  His  punish- 
ment was  usually  of  the  mildest  character, 
merely  requiring  him  to  carry  a  stone  or  a 
box  of  biscuits  on  his  head  for  an  hour  or 
two,  and,  if  he  chose  to  disregard  the  sen- 
tence, there  was  no  one  to  enforce  its 
execution.  'As  a  rule,  the  culprit  made  a 
joke  of  the  punishment  for  the  amusement 
of  his  fellow-burghers.  But,  in  spite  of 
their  independent  carelessness  and  want  of 
discipline,  the  Boers  proved  themselves 
the  most  watchful  scouts  and  effective 
pickets  that  ever  protected  an  army  or  un- 
covered the  purposes  of  an  enemy.  Free 
to  come  and  go  as  they  pleased,  it  was  their 
custom  to  wander  over  the  veldt  singly  or 
in  small  parties,  and  as  soon  as  they  ob- 
served any  suspicious  circumstance,  or 
obtained  information  which  they  believed 
to  be  important,  they  dashed  away  and 
reported  it  to  the  nearest  commanding 
oflScer.  So  numerous  and  watchful  were 
these  independent  scouts  that  it  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  any  person  not  having 
the  appearance  of  a  burgher  to  ride  across  the 
veldt,  even  for  a  mile  or  two,  without  b^ing 
challenged  by  Boer  sentinels,  who  seemed 
to  rise  up  out  of  the  earth  in  the  most  unex- 
pected places.  In  addition  to  this,  every 
Boer  woman  and  boy,  and  each  old  man  too 
aged  or  feeble  to  carry  a  gun  and  fight,  was 
an  efficient  spy,  constantly  on  the  alert  and 
quick  to  report  every  piece  of  news  that 
came  to  them  regarding  the  British.  In  this 


way  the  Boer  generals  were  always  thoroughly 
well  informed,  and  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  any  opportunity  that  might  arise. 

But  lack  of  discipline  in  their  armies, 
more  than  weight  of  numbers  opposed  to 
them,  proved  their  ruin.  .  The  commanders 
could  not  make  an  important  movement,  or 
order  a  battle,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Erijgsraad,  which  was  composed  of  all  the 
officers,  from  corporal  to  general,  and  in 
numerous  instances  the  opinions  of  the 
corporals  and  field  cornets  were  allowed  to 
outweigh  the  superior  judgment  of  the 
generals.  Under  such  conditions  there 
could  be  neither  strategy  nor  quick  concert 
of  action,  two  essential  features  of  every 
successful  military  campaign.  There  was 
practically  no  discipline  in  the  army.  Each 
burgher  was  his  own  commander,  and  he 
marched  and  fought,  or  remained  in  camp, 
according  to  the  approval  of  his  individual 
judgment.  There  is  no  record  of  precisely 
similar  conditions  in  the  entire  history  of 
the  world.  The  nearest  approach  to  them 
was  among  the  independent  German  tribes 
who  battled  with  the  armies  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  even  these  had  their  chiefs  and 
kings,  f^hose  commands  during  a  campaign 
were   generally  obeyed  without   question. 

The  Boers  are  a  very  remarkable  people, 
and  the  better  we  know  them  the  more 
admirable  do  they  appear.  They  are  unique 
in  all  their  characteristics.  In  every  essen- 
tial feature  conducive  to  human  happiness 
their  civilization  was  the  highest  and  best 
that  has  yet  been  achieved.  No  one  can 
study  their  history,  or  their  present  stage  of 
advancement,  without  a  constantly  increas- 
ing admiration  for  their  many  excellent 
qualities. 

They  abhorred  war  and  everything  con- 
nected with  it.  They  despised  the  paid 
soldier  who  barters  his  liberty  and  hires 
himself  out  to  kill  men  at  so  much  per 
month.  They  detested  the  slave's  badge  of 
a  military  uniform,  and,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions during  their  recent  -struggle,  they 
refused  to  wear  any  distinguishing  mark 
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except  the  beard  on  their  faces,  which 
nature  bad  given  them.  They  had  observed 
that  British  soldiers  were  generally  cleao 
sfaaven,  and  they  accordingly  permitted 
their  beards  to  grow,  in  order  that  friend 
and  foe  might  be  mure  readily  distinguished 
at  a  distance.  Hence  the  wearing  of  a  full 
beard  became  an  infallible  mark  of  Boer 
citizenship,  and  to  this  fact  is  due  th^ir 
shaggy  appearance. 

The  Boer  who  has  done  much,  in  his 
innocent  way,  to  create  a  low  estimate  of  | 


except  his  family  and  his  big  wagon  and 
oxen,  and  with  these  "trekked"  into  the 
wilderness  and  across  the  Kathtamba  Moun- 
tains, in  search  of  that  ideal  liberty  which 
was  denied  bim  in  the  colooy. 

The  Takhaar  is  a  big-hearted,  bearded 
and  profoundly  religious  countryman,  whose 
personal  experience,  added  to  that  which  he 
has  inherited  from  his  ancestors,  makes 
bim  suspicious  of  all  strangers,  especially 
those  who  speak  the  English  language. 
But  after  his  sonfidence  has  been  gained  he 


A  BOBK  "TKBKKING"  fl 

his  people  abroad  is  called  by  his  country- 
men a  "Takhaar."  The  term  hasa  mean- 
ing similar  to  "country  cousin"  with  us, 
but  the  good-natured  resident  of  the  remote 
sections  of  the  veldt  does  not  object  to  the 
application;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  rather 
proud  of  the  distinction  which  it  confers 
uppD  bim.  The  Takhaar  is  the  modern 
representative  of  the  old  VoortreJtker,  who, 
in  1836,  left  all  he  possessed  in  Cape  Colony, 


remains  a  true  friend  for  life.  The  Takhaar 
will  walk  the  veldt  in  order  that  hie  friend 
may  ride  his  horse.  If  he  does  not  speak 
your  language,  he  will  learn  a  few  words, 
-which  hE.  repeats  over  and  over  as  an  evi- 
dence of  his  good  intentions,  while  he  presses 
upon  you  coffee,  beef  and  mutton,  and  all 
the  other  good  things  that  bis  well-supplied 
laager  contains. 
The  Takhaar  is   also  a  humorist,   who 
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never  loses  an  opportunity  to  get  off  his 
joke.  It  is  related  that  after  the  battle  of 
Dundee,  where  many  Hussars  were  cap- 
tured,  one  of  the  British  officers  inquired 
what  regiment  he  had  been  fighting.  ''We 
have  no  regiments,"  replied  the  Takhaar  to 
whom  the  question  was  addressed.  ''Our 
army  is  divided  into  three  brigades,  the 
Afrikanders,  the  Boers  and  the  Takhaars,  a 
distinction,  however,  which  carries  but  a 
slight  difference.  The  Afrikanders  fight 
like  demons,  and  when  they  are  all  killed 
the  Boers  take  the  field.  The  Boers  fight 
twice  as  hard  as  the  Afrikanders,  and  when 
they  are  all  killed  then  come  the  Takhaars, 
and  they  would- rather  fight  than  eat."  The 
Briton  accepted  the  joke  as  literal  truth, 
and,  addressing  a  brother  officer,  remarked, 
"Well,  then,  our  job  is  bigger  than  I  thought 
it  was." 

Hand-shaking  is  a  universal  habit  among 
the  Boers,  and  so  completely  does  it  possess 
them  that  many  of  the  soldiers  could  not 
refrain  from  shaking  hands  with  their  pris- 
oners, much  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
latter.  It  was  a  rare  thing  for  a  burgher  to 
touch  his  hat,  or  salute,  before  addressing 
an  officer,  but  he  invariably  shook  hands 
with  him  at  meeting  and  parting.  When 
Joubert  and  the  other  generals  were  moving 
about  in  their  camps,  they  shook  hands 
with  every  man  who  approached  them ;  and 
whenever  either  of  the  Boer  Presidents  went 
to  the  commandos,  they  grasped  the  hands 
of  all  the  burghers  who  came  within 
Iheir  reach.  So  cordial  were  the  greetings 
Aiat  a  stranger  might  have  supposed  they 
were  personally  acquainted  with  every  man 
in  the  army.  Usually  there  was  no  mark 
to  distinguish  an  officer  from  a  private,  and 
every  officer,  from  general  to  corporal,  car- 
ried his  rifle  and  bandolier.  There  was 
absolute  equality  among  officers  and  men, 
each  addressing  the  other,  as  a  rule,  by 
their  Christian  names.  General  Botha 
swapped  tobacco  with  his  burghers,  and 
General  Meyer  joined  his  men  in  games  of 


quoits  when  they  were  not  otherwise  en- 
gaged. 

But  their  religious  devotion  was  their 
chief  characteristic.  The  religious  senti- 
ment pervaded  the  entire  army,  and  the 
Boer  soldier  placed  as  much  faith  in  his 
prayers  and  his  Testament  as  he  did  in  his 
rifle.  They  not  only  asked  a  blessing  and 
returned  thanks  before  and  after  each  meal, 
but  they  prayed  fervently  before  going  into 
battle,  and  again  when  the  victory  was  won. 
After  reaching  their  stations  on  the  battle- 
field, every  burgher  knelt  on  the  ground  and 
prayed  for  the  speedy  ending  of  the  war. 
Hymns  were  sung,  and  the  hills  resounded 
with  patriotic  and  sacred  songs  as  the 
men  went  forward  to  kill  or  be  killed.  As 
soon  as  the  battle  was  over,  all  animosity 
disappeared,  and  each  Boer  busied  himself 
helping  to  succor  the  wounded  or  bury  the 
dead. 

The  Boer  dislike  for  everything  English 
dates  back  to  the  beginning  of  British  rule 
in  Africa;  but  it  received  a  special  incentive 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  decennial  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  incident  re- 
ferred to  occurred  during  the  administration 
of  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  a  man  of  great 
energy  and  more  than  average  ability,  but 
seriously  lacking  in  that  suavity  of  character 
which  is  so  essential  in  winning  the  respect 
of  an  alien  or  hostile  people.  Following  the 
example  of  all  European  nations  of  that 
period,  the  Dutch,  on  their  arrival  in  South 
Africa,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  pro- 
ceeded to  subdue  and  enslave  the  adjacent 
tribes  of  natives,  regarding  them  as  an  in- 
ferior race  and  fit  only  for  servitude.  At 
that  time  the  native  African  was  looked 
upon  as  legitimate  prey* for  any  of  the 
stronger  races  who  could  catch  and  enslave 
him,  and  the  Dutch  were  no  worse  in  that 
respect  than  the  rest  of  their  fellows.  It  was 
deemed  not  only  a  commendable  enterprise, 
but  a  laudable  and  philanthropic  mission, 
to  capture  the  wild  African  and  compel  hyn 
to  do  your  work  whilst  you  taught  him  the 
saving  grace  of  the  Christian  religion  I    Bat 
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the  African  often  took  a  different  view  of  the 
matter,  and  in  his  crude  and  savage  fashion 
fought  desperately  for  his  liberty.  In  this 
way  the  natural  antipathy  of  the  races 
deepeKM  into  a  bitter  and  sullen  hatred  on 
the  one  side  and  a  contemptuous  indifference 
or  repugnance  on  the  other. 

When  Sir  Charles  came,  he  decided  to 
carry  out  the  usual  British  policy  of  arming 
and  drilling  a  portion  of  the  natives  and 
placing  them  under  English  officers  as  a 
colonial  guard.  Accordingly,  in  spite  of 
the  protests  of  the  Dutchmen,  he  organized 
a  regiment  or  two  from  among  the  despised 
Hottentots,  who  were  especially  disliked  by 
the  white  residents,  and  put  them  in  control 
of  the  country  as  British  soldiers.  Quite 
naturally,  the  act  was  deeply  resented,  and 
there  were  serious  indications  of  revolt,  just 
as  there  would  have  been  in  South  Carolina, 
or  any  of  our  Southern  States,  if  an  army 
of  negroes  had  been  quartered  on  them  any 
time  during  the  era  of  slavery. 

At  that  time  there  lived  in  the  Baviaans 
River  valley  a  staunch  Dutch  farmer  named 
Frederick  Bezuidenhout,  a  man  who  had 
always  opposed  British  sovereignty  and 
smarted  under  the  rule  of  the  English. 
This  man  having,  one  day,  in  the  heat  of 
passion,  struck  a  Hottentot — ^an  act  which 
he  by  no  means  regarded  as  an  offense — 
was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Land- 
drost.  He  refused  to  obey,  and  a  squad  of 
Hottentot  soldiers  under  a  British  lieutenant 
were  sent  to  arrest  him.  When  they  reached 
the  house,  the  officer  in  command  ordered 
Bezuidenhout  to  surrender  in  the  name  of 
King  George  III.,  of  England — a  name  de- 
tested not  only  by  the  Dutchmen  of  South 
Africa,  but  cordially  disliked  in  America  as 
well.  The  Hollander  replied  by  firing  his  gun 
at  the  squad,  but  hurt  no  one.  He  then  ran 
through  his  house,  and  crossing  the  river 
at  its  back,  climbed  onto  a  krantz,  or  preci- 
pice,  where  he  bid  defiance  to  his  assailants. 
The  Hottentots,  however,  crossed  the  river 
and,  ascending  the  hill  above  and  below  his 
position,  came  upon  Bezuidenhout  from  the 


rear.  They  now  called  out  to  him  t5  sur- 
render, but  he  refused,  and  declared  he 
would  never  be  taken  alive  by  Hottentots. 
Their  reply  was  a  volley  of  musketry,  and 
he  fell  dead  on  the  cliff.  They  left  his  body 
where  it  had  fallen,  but  that  evening  his 
brother,  Jan  Bezuidenhout,  and  some* 
neighbors  carried  the  body  away  and  buried 
it  the  following  day. 

Several  impassioned  speeches  were  made 
on  this  occasion,  and  Jan  Bezuidenhout,  in 
particular,  declared  that  he  would  not  rest 
until  the  Hottentot  soldiers  were  driven  out 
of  the  coimtry  and  his  brother's  murder 
avenged. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  small  up- 
rising  of  1815.  A  number  of  Dutchmen 
banded  together  at  a  place  subsequently 
called  ''Slachter's  Nek''  (Butcher's  Nek), 
a  ridge  of  stony  ground  uniting  two  moim- 
tains,  and  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to 
drive  the  English,  as  well  as  the  Hottentots, 
out  of  the  land.  But  the  rebellion  lacked 
force,  and  was  soon  quelled.  Thirty-six 
persons  who  had  taken  the  oath  were  tried, ' 
and  six  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged, 
lighter  punishments  being  assigned  to  the 
others.  The  sentence  of  one  of  the  six  was 
commuted,  and  an  appeal  for  mercy  was 
made  to  the  governor  in  behalf  of  the  other 
five,  on  the  ground  that  no  blood  had  been 
shed  by  them.  But  the  appeal  was  unheeded, 
and  on  the  9th  of  March,  1816,  they  were 
led  forth  to  be  executed,  on  a  scaffold  which 
had  been  erected  at  Slachter's  Nek  for  that 
purpose.  A  great  crowd  of  people  stood 
about,  weeping,  hoping  and  feeling  con- 
vinced that  the  men  would  be  reprieved,  for 
a  report  leading  to  that  belief  had  been 
circulated;  but  no  reprieve  came.  As 
the  dread  moment  approached  an.  awful 
silence  brooded  over  the  crowd,  which  was 
suddenly  broken  by  a  shriek  of  horror,  as 
the  men  were  swung  from  the  scaffold  and 
the  beam  which  supported  the  ropes  gave 
way  under  their  united  weight.  They  fell 
to  the  ground  limp  and  gasping,  but  still 
alive.     A  wild,  passionate  cry  arose  from 
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the  people.  Wives,  mothers  and  sisters  of 
the-  oondemned  men  rushed  toward  the 
ecaffoldy  oiying  out  that  God  himself  had 
intervened  to  save  them.  But  their  appeals 
were  unheeded.  The  people  were  pressed 
back  by  bayonets  in  the  hands  of  the  Hot- 
tentots ;  the  scaffold  was  quickly  repaired, 
and  the  unfortunate  victims  were  finally 
executed.  The  memory  of  this  event  sank 
deep  into  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  it 
had  much  to  do  with  the  antipathy  that  has 
ever  since  existed  between  the  Dutch  and 
the  English  in  South  Africa. 

Nothing  was  more  admirable  in  the  Boer 
character  than  the  earnest  patriotism  of  the 
women.  In  their  earlier  struggles  with  the 
black  savages  of  the  Dark  Continent,  the 
Boer  women  had  fought  by  the  side  of  their 
husbands  and  brothers,  often  saving  a  for- 
lorn hope,  or  protecting  themselves  after 
their  male  companions  had  been  disabled 
or  slain ;  and  the  fine  spirit  of  these  Voor- 
trekker  mothers  and  sisters  was  emulated 
by  their  worthy  descendants  in  the  final 
death-grapple  with  the  British.  When  these 
devoted  women  saw  that  the  inevitable  con- 
test was  at  hand,  they  not  only  prepared  the 
necessary  outfits  for  the  men,  and  hurried 
them  off  to  the  front,  but  many  of  them, 
with  rifles  in  their  hands,  accompanied  their 
male  relatives  and  fought  beside  them  on 
the  kopjes  and  in  the  trenches.  Never  were 
greater  devotion  and  spirit  displayed  by  the 
women  of  any  nation.  The  Spartan  mothers 
of  old  were  not  more  courageous  than  these 
simple-hearted  women  of  the  African  veldt. 
And  their  deeds  were  not  inspired  by  any 
fondness  for  strife  and  bloodshed,  for  the 
Boer  women  are  even  more  peace-loving 
than  the  men.  It  was  a  sublime  manifesta- 
tion of  lofty  patriotism  by  heroic  souls,  who 
preferred  death  to  the  domination  of  an  alien 
power,  let  that  power  be  ever  so  advanced 
and  liberal.  Their  example  affords  pleasing 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  love  of  liberty 
still  flourishes  fresh  and  green  in  the  human 
heart,  and  that  while  it  may  for  a  time  be 
crushed  by  numbers,  or  stifled  by  luxury 


and  love  of  ease,,  it  will  eventually  rise 
again  and  assert  its  unconquerable  might. 
There  were  scores,  if  not  hundreds,  of  Boer 
women  who  won  the  distinction  of  taking 
part  in  some  of  the  bloodiest  battles 'of  the 
war,  and  many  of  them  gave  up  their  lives 
in  defense  of  the  cause  so  dear  to  their 
hearts,  whilst  others  will  carry  the  scars  of 
bullet  wounds  to  the  grave.  One  of  the 
most  affecting  incidents  of  the  battle  of 
Spion  Kop  was  the  finding  of  the  bodies  of 
two  husbands  and  their  wives,  lying  side  by 
side  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  where  they  had 
died  fighting  for  their  country.  During  a 
rush  of  the  British  forces  at  Pieter's  ^\\\ 
on  the  28th  of  February,  they  captured  a 
Boer  girl  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  who 
had  been  mortally  wounded.  Before  dying 
she  explained  that  she  had  been  fighting  in 
the  trenches  with  her  husband,  who  had 
fallen  but  a  few  moments  before  she  herself 
was  stricken  down  by  the  fatal  bullet.  She 
died  with  a  smile  on  her  lips,  and  more  than 
one  rough  soldier  brushed  away  a  tear  as  he 
gazed  upon  her  beautiful  but  silent  form. 

As  a  rule  the  women  did  not  go  into  battle 
from  choice.  A  majority  of  those  who  took 
part  in  the  engagements  happened  to  be 
present  with  their  husbands  or  relatives 
when  the  battles  began,  and,  being  unable 
to  escape,  they  yielded  to  the  inspiration  of 
the  moment  and  fought  with  a  courage 
worthy  of  their  race.  The  burghers  objected 
to  their  presence  within  the  firing  lines,  and 
every  effort  was  made  to  keep  them  in  places 
of  safety;  but  when  no  other  alternative 
remained  they  were  supplied  with  rifles,  in 
order  that  they  might  defend  themselves. 
When  Cronje  and  his  little  band  of  warriors 
were  surrounded  at  Paardeberg,  there  were 
more  than  fifty  women  with  them,  and  be- 
fore the  fighting  began  General  Roberts 
humanely  offered  them  safe  conduct  to 
places  of  security ;  but  they  chose  to  remain 
and  share  the  danger  with  their  husbands 
and  brothers.  They  were  in  no  wise  an 
impediment  to  the  burghers,  for  they  not 
only  nursed  the  wounded  and  encouraged 
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the  men  with  prayers  and  words  of  hope, 
but  they  wielded  their  rifles  as  effectively 
as  any  of  their  male  relatives.  Several  in- 
stances are  related  of  Boer  women  who 
joined  the  ranks  in  the  disguise  of  male 
attire  and  fought  through  the  greater  part 
of  the  war.  Three  i^uch  women  were  cap- 
tured at  the  battle  of  Colesburg>  and  so 
perfect  was  their  disguise  that  the  deception 
was  not  suspected  until  after  they  had  been 
quartered  for  several  weeks  in  a  prison  ship 
at  Cape  Town.  No  scene  of  the  entire  war 
was  more  inspiring  than  the  spectacle  of 
refined  Boer  women  riding  about  the  laagers, 
and  by  words  and  example  instilling  fresh 
courage  and  renewed  hope  into  the  despond- 
ing men.  On  the  15th  of  May,  when  the 
people  saw  that  the  end  of  the  struggle  was 
approaching,  and  that  the  capital  would 
either  have  to  be  abandoned  or  surrendered, 
more  than  a  thousand  women  assembled  in 
the  Government  buildings  in  Pretoria,  for 
tiie  purpose  of  deciding  upon  a  course  of 
action  in  the  crisis  then  so  near  at  hand.  It 
was  the  gravest  assemblage  that  ever  con- 
gregated in  a  large  city.  There  was  but 
little  talking,  for  every  heart  was  full,  and 
tears  were  more  plentiful  than  speech.  It 
was  a  veritable  conclave  of  Spartan  mothers, 
and  the  women  of  the  famous  Grecian  city 
never  acted  with  greater  wisdom  or  patriotic 
courage.  Those  Boer  women  decided  to  ask 
the  Government  to  send  to  the  front  all  the 
men  wha  were  employed  in  the  commis- 
sariat, the  red  cross,  the  schools — for  these 
were  kept  open  during  the  whole  of  the  war — 
the  telegraph  and  the  post  offices,  and  to 
fill  their  places  with  members  of  their  own 
sex.  They  then  pj^epared  a  memorial  to  the 
Government,  which  contained  these  two 
patriotic  clauses: 

1.  ''A  message  of  encouragement  will  be 
sent  to  our  burghers  who  are  at  the  front, 
beseeching  them  to  present  a  determined 
stand  against  the  enemy  in  the  defense  of 
our  sacred  cause,  and  pointing  out  to  those 
who  are  losing  heart  the  terrible  conse- 
quences which  will  follow  should  they  prove 


weak  and  wanting  in  courage  at  the  present 
crisis  in  our  affairs. 

2.  **The  women  throughout  the  whole 
state  are  requested  to  provide  themselves 
with  weapons,  in  the  first  instance  to  be 
employed  in  self-defense,  and  secondly  so 
that  they  may  be  in  position  to  place  them- 
selves entirely  at  the  disposition  of  the 
Government.'' 

The  second  memorial  had  reference  par- 
ticularly to  the  thousands  of  British  prisoners 
who  were  then  confined  at  Pretoria.  They 
were  guarded  by  only  a  tew  old  men  and 
boys  and  convalescent  soldiers  recovering 
from  wounds  or  sickness,  and  it  was  feared 
they  might  learn  of  the  near  approach  of  the 
English  army,  and,  overpowering  their 
guards,  loot  the  city,  or  perhaps  commit 
other  and  greater  outrages,  sometimes  in- 
dulged in  by  soldiers  of  the  regular  service 
when  not  under  the  restraint  of  their  officers. 
The  British  prisoners  who  were  then  quar- 
tered within  the  city  numbered  nearly  as 
many  as  the  resident  population,  the  lat- 
ter being  composed  very  largely  of  women 
and  children.  The  apprehended  danger  was 
therefore  imminent  and  appalling;  but  it 
was  averted  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  conferred  with  General  RoKprfji 
and  secured  from  him  an  assignment  of 
officers  to  take  charge  of  the  prisoners  and 
restore  them  to  discipline.  A  shooting 
club,  however,  was  organized  among  the 
women,  who  met  and  practiced  daily,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  prepared  should 
the  worst  come  to  pass. 

Throughout  the  war  there  was  no  mani- 
festation of  hysteria  among  the  Boer  women. 
There  were  no  frantic  outbursts  of  grief  over 
the  death  of  relatives,  or  extravagant  ex- 
ultations when  the  news  of  victory  came. 
The  only  noticeable  difference  in  their  usual 
demeanor  was  that  they  prayed  more  fer- 
vently, and  performed  their  duties  with  a 
quiet  earnestness  that  meant  far  more  than 
words  could  express.  These  devoted  women 
of  the  veldt  were  desperately  in  earnest,  and 
their  example  was  a  splendid  inspiration  to 
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their  loved  ones  in  the  field.  Every  man 
and  boy  who  could  carry  a  gun  nas  in  the 
army.  There  were  no  tailors,  bakers  or 
artisans  at  home,  and  the  whole  burden  ai 
feeding  and  clothing  the  soldiers  fell  upon  the 
women,  in  addition  to  the  work  of  attend- 
ing to  the  stock  and  keeping  up  the  repairs 
about  the  farms.  Every 
house,  therefore,  became 
an  eatiBg'place  for  the 
marching  armies  and 
the  scouts  who  were 
constantly  scouring  the 
country.  Women  from 
the  farms  assisted  in  the 
hospitals,  nursing  the 
sick  and  wounded  of 
both  sides  without  dis- 
tinction; school  girls  left 
their  books  and  took 
their  places  beside  their 
mothers  and  .older  sis- 
ters, and  the  British 
workiogpeople,  who  had 
been  left  at  the  mines 
without  food  or  means 
of  support,  were  fed  and 
cared  for  by  these  noble- 
hearted  Boer  women. 
They  asked  no  ques- 
tions, they  manifested 
DO  resentment.  The  fact 
that  these  poor  English 
people  were  hungry  and 
friendless  was  the  mov- 
ing incentive,  and  their 
wants  were  relieved  with- 
out ostentation  or  com- 
plaint. 

The  Boer  women  were 
the  angels  of  mercy 
who  comforted  and  encouraged  their  own 
people,  relieved  the  wants  of  their  enemies 
in  distress,  and  nursed  the  sick  and 
wounded,  regardless  of  the  side  on  which 
they  were  arrayed.  And  it  was  all  done  so 
gently,  so  naturally,  and  with  such  tender 
delicacy,  as  to  win  the  respect  and  love  of 


all  who  witnessed  their  devotion.  An  in- 
stance is  given  of  a  little  girl,  only  ten  yeart 
of  age,  who  timidly  approached  a  British 
prisoner  on  the  platform  of  a  railway  station, 
and,  presenting  him  with  a  bottle  of  fresh 
milk,^  ran  away  so  quickly  that  he  had  no 
time  to  express  bis  gratitude.  Her  sympathy 


for  his  distress  made  her  bold  in  relievii^ 
his  wants,  but  she  so  feared  him  as  a 
soldier  and  hated  him  as  an  enemy  of  hei 
country,  that  she  could  not  endure  to  re- 
main in  his  presence. 

The  Boer's  appreciation  of  humor,  and 
his    respectful    silence    in'   the    midn*   o* 
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affliction,  were  two  remarkable  features  of 
his  peculiar  disposition.  If  a  burgher  were 
so  unfortunate  as  to  see  his  nearest  neighbor 
torn  and  slaughtered  on  the  battlefield,  he 
rarely  spoke  of  it  afterward ;  but  if,  in  the 
same  battle,  he  happened  to  witness  a 
ludicrous  runaway,  or  any  other  incident  of 
a  laughable  nature,  he  was  sure  to  relate  it 
for  the  amusement  of  his  companions  as 
soon  as  they  assembled  around  the  camp- 
fire.  At  the  end  of  almost  every  battle  there 
Wias  some  conspicuously  amusing  incident 
that  was  told  and  retold,  and  laughed 
about,  until  something  else  came  up  to  take 
its  place;  while  the  sad  features  of  such 
occasions  were  scarcely  mentioned.  During 
the  fight  at  Sannaspost,  a  company  of 
burghers  who  were  firing  from  behind  the 
crest  of  a  kopje,  were  charged  by  a  large 
body  of  British,  and  compelled  to  flee  to 
another  line  of  kopjes  half  a  mile  or  so  in 
the  rear.  One  of  the  party,  who  had  not 
observed  the  movement  in  time  to  go  with 
the  rest,  attempted  to  hide  in  a  ravine,  but, 
finding  himself  uncomfortably  close  to  the 
English,  he  spurred  his  horse  out  upon  the 
veldt  and  started  on  a  dead  run  to  join  his 
comrades.  His  maneuvers  in  jumping 
gullies  and  swaying  from  side  to  side  in  his 
efforts  to  dodge  the  bullets  seemed  so  ludi- 
crous to  his  companions  that  they  cheered 
and  laughed  at  his  predicament,  and  Pietrus' 
escape  was  a  subject  of  mirth  for  weeks 
thereafter. 

At  the  second  battle  of  Colenso,  a  body 
of  Boers  swam  the  river  and  captured  a 
party  of  about  forty  Highlanders,  who  had 
lost  their  way  and  taken  refuge  in  a  spruit. 
Before  entering  the  water  an  old  Takhaar 
had  divested  himself  of  all  his  clothing  ex- 
cept a  single  garment,  and  he  presented  an 
amusing  spectacle,  clad  only  in  his  shirt 
and  carrying  a  rifle  and  bandolier.  One  of 
the  Highlanders,  whose  national  uniform 
was  not  greatly  dissimilar  from  that  of  the 
Boer,  approached  him,  and,8aluting respect- 
fully, inquired,  **  To  what  regiment  do  you 
belong,  sir?"  The  burgher  grayely  returned 


the  salute,  and  with  feigned  dignity  replied, 
^'I  am  one  of  Cecil  Rhodes'  uncivilized 
Boers,  sir."  The  Scot  accepted  the  state- 
ment as  sincere,  and  will  doubtless  believe 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life  that 
at  least  one  Boer  went  to  the  war  in 
uniform. 

At  the  siege  of  Ladysmith,  the  ''  Long 
Tom"  cannon  on  Bulwana  Hill  was  oper- 
ated by  a  company  of  Boer  boys,  who  fired 
only  when  they  were  in  the  mood;  but 
occasionally,  for  the  sake  of  amusement, 
they  would  serve  the  gun  for  a  few  minutes 
as  rapidly  as  its  mechanism  would  permit. 
This  mischievous  irregularity  annoyed  the 
British,  and  it  was  their  custom  to  reply 
viciously  whenever  these  spasms  of  industry 
seized  the  youthful  Boer  gunners.  After 
each  explosion  of  ''Long  Tom"  the  boys 
would  climb  on  top  of  the  sand-bags  to 
watch  the  effect  of  the  shot  in  Ladysmith, 
and  remain  until  they  saw  the  answering 
flash  of  the  British  guns,  when  they  would 
shout,  ''I  spy  I"  and  jump  down  in  time 
to  dodge  the  shell.  It  was  dangerous 
amusement,  but  the  boys  enjoyed  it  im- 
mensely, and  none  were  hurt. 

During  one  of  the  days'  fighting  at 
Magersfontein,  a  party  of  Boer  boys  who 
were  in  their  first  battle  allowed  a  company 
of  Highlanders  to  approach  within  about 
one  hundred  yards  of  the  trench  where  they 
were  concealed,  when  they  suddenly  sprang 
out  with  presented  rifles  and  shouted, 
' '  Hands  up  I "  The  Scotchmen,  being  taken 
by  surprise,  and  not  knowing  the  character 
or  size  of  the  force  opposed  to  them,  threw 
down  their  guns  and  obeyed.  The  boys 
were  then  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  their 
prisoners,  but,  after  consulting  among  them- 
selves, decided  to  let  them  go.  The  High- 
landers were  both  pleased  and  astonished  at 
the  decision,  and  gladly  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  return  to  their  own 
side;  but  the  older  Boers  joked  the  boys, 
unmercifully  when  they  brought  in  the 
captured  guns  and  bandoliers  and  reported 
their  adventure  at  headquarters. 
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Instances  of  .personal  daring  among  the 
Boers  were  so  numerous  that  a  large  volume 
could  easily  be  filled  with  descriptions  of 
them ;  but  no  burgher  ever  recounted  his  own 
deeds,  or  those  of  his  personal  friends,  ex- 
cept  in  a  general  way.  If  any  humorous  or 
ludicrous  feature  were  connected  with  the 
incident,  it  was  sure  to  be  related ;  but  each 
burgher  was  so  intensely  absorbed  in  the 
defense  of  his  home,  and  in  planning  ways 
to  beat  the  enemy,  that  mere  deeds  of  dar- 
ing were  hardly  considered.  Their  expert 
horsemanship,  and  the  fact  that  every  Boer 
was  mounted,  enabled  them  to  move  rapidly 
from  point  to  point;  and  this  mobility  of 
action  gave  them  an  immense  advantage, 
compensating,  in  some  measure,  for  the 
disparity  in  the  numbers  of  the  opposing 
forces.  The  Boer  and  his  horse  came  as 
near  being  a  centaur  as  any  historical  char- 
acter ever  approached  to  that  fabled  beast. 
During  the  fighting  that  took  place  along 
the  Tugela  River,  when  General  Buller 
crossed  and  recrossed  that  stream  so  fre- 
quently as  to  win  for  himself  the  cognomen 
of  the  **  Flying  Ferryman,*'  his  army  of 
thirty  thousand  men  was  opposed  by  less 
than  three  thousand  mounted  Boers.  These 
dashed  from  place  to  place  along  the  line  of 
territory  to  be  defended,  frequently  march- 
ing at  the  rate  of  ten  and  twelve  miles  an 
hour,  and  always  appearing  unheralded 
at  the  right  time  and  location.  These  sud- 
den and  unexpected  rushes  /enabled  them 
to  cut  off  and  capture  many  detached  bodies 
of  infantry,  and  this  explains  how  they 
secured  so  large  a  number  of  prisoners  in 
proportion  to  their  own  numbers.  Almost 
every  Boor  had  two  horses,  and  while  one 
was  in  active  service  the  other  was  relieved 
and  led,  or  allowed  to  rest  and' feed  in  the 
laager,  so  that  the  burghers  were  always 
mounted  on  comparatively  fresh  animals. 
In  this  way  they  were  enabled  to  make 
some  amazing  marches. 

The  Boers  were  but  meagerly  provided 
with  cannon,  but  they  had  plenty  of  rifles, 
and  knew  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  them. 


The  British  could  sweep  the  level  stretches 
of  the  veldt  for  several  miles  with  their 
rapid-firing  guns,  and  render  such  localities 
untenable  for  ony  living  creature.  But 
trenches  and  the  opposite  slopes  of  kopjes 
afforded  perfect  safety  from  shell  fire;  and 
in  repelling  attacks  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
Boers  to  remain  quiet  and  make  no  reply  to 
the  British  cannon,  until  the  attacking 
columns  approached  within  several  hundred 
yards  of  their  position,  when  they  would 
pour  a  withering  rifle-fire  into  their  ranks 
and  drive  them  back  in  confusion.  On 
several  occasions  the  British  officers  mis- 
took their  silence  for  an  indication  that  the 
Boers  had  abaadoned  their  trenches,  and 
sent  forward  bodies  of  infantry  to  occupy 
the  positions!  But  as  soon  as  these  columns 
came  within  the  firing  zone  they  were  usu- 
ally met  with  a  terrific  storm  of  Mauser 
bullets  that  no  troops  could  face,  let  them 
be  ever  so  daring.  The  heaviest  British 
losses  occurred  in  this  manner. 

The  Boers  rarely  carried  a  flag  or  other 
insignia  into  battle  with  them.  It  was  their 
custom  for  each  individual  to  fight  on  his 
own  initiative,  and  get  as  close  to  the  enemy 
and  do  him  as  much  damage  as  possible. 
If  the  fight  became  too  hot  for  endurance, 
they  fled  to  a  place  of  safety  and  renewed 
the  battle  there.  They  needed  no  standards 
to  inspire  their  courage,  or  to  indicate  the 
positions  of  the  commandos,  for  a  comnK>n 
inspiration  filled  every  breast,  and  each  one 
knew  that  his  place  was  in  shooting  distance 
of  the  enemy.  They  had  no  battle-cry  or 
shout  of  revenge;  but  on  their  hatbands, 
and  carved  on  the  stocks  of  their  guns, 
many  of  them  bore  the  motto,  **  For  God, 
Country  and  Independence. ' '  Except  when 
they  sang  hymns,  they  went  as  sjlently  inte 
battle  as  they  would  have  gone  to  work  on 
their  farms.  Fighting  was  a  solemn  busi- 
ness with  them. 

The  flag  of  the  Orange  Free  State  was 
rectangular  in  shape,  with  seven  alternate 
horizontal  bars  of  white  and  yellow,  the  field 
being  competed  of  a  small  square  with  three 
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bare  of  red,  white  and  blue.  That  of  the 
Transvaal  Republic  was  peculiar.  It  consisted 
of  a  broad  vertical  bar  next  to  the  pole,  and 
three  horizontal  bars  of  red,  white  and  blue, 
the  red  being  at  the  top.  It  was  the  flag  of 
Holland,  except  that  the  latter  has  the  ver- 
tical bar  in  green.  Their  motto  was,  ^'Een 
Draght  Maakt  iWii^/ "—'*  Right  Makes 
Might" — a  most  excellent  motto  for  any 
country*.  The  dominant  feature  of  their 
coat^f-arms  was  a  vulture,  on  the  left  quar- 
ter a  lion  couchant,  on  the  right  a  Boer 
armed  with  a  rifle,  an  ox-wagon  filling  the 
remaining  half  of  the  picture,  in  the  center 
of  which  was  an  anchor.  Some  years  before 
the  late  war  With  England,  a.  die  was  made 
in  Holland  for  a  government  official  of  the 
Transvaal,  but  he  refused  to  accept  it  be- 
cause the  wagon  was  represented  with  a  pair 
of  shafts  instead  of  a  ^'desselboom,"  or 
single  pole.  This  incident  affords  a  striking 
example  of  the  strict  rectitude  of  these 
people.  They  would  not  deceive,  even  in 
the  smallest  of  things. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  arms  of  the 
.Orange  Free  State  was  an  orange  tree  in  full 
fruit.  Beneath  the  tree  on  one  side  was  a 
lion,  and  on  the  other  a  number  of  oxen, 
the  whole  design  being  completed  by  an 
ox-wagon  similar  to  that  on  the  Transvaal 
arms,  and  three  suspended  horns. 

After  the  battle  of  Majuba  Hill  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  Boers  to  assemble  once  every 
five  years  and  renew  their  oath  of  fealty  to 
their  flag  and  the  principles  of  their  govern- 
ment. Such  a  meeting  took  place  on  the 
plain  near  the  famous  hill  a  short  time 
before  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  in 
October,  1899,  on  which  occasion  more  than 
ten  thousand  farmers  stood  uncovered, 
raised  their  eyes  toward  heaven,  and 
solemnly  repeated  the  Boer  oath,  which 
bound  them  as  firmly  to  one  another  as  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  did  our  fathers 
of  the  Revolution : 

*'  In  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  the 
Searcher  of  Hearts,  and  praying  for  His 
gracious  assistance  and  mercv,  we,  burghers 


of  the  South  African  Republic,  have  solemn- 
ly agreed  for  us  and  our  children  to  unite 
in  a  holy  covenant,  which  we  confirm  with 
a  solemn  oath.  It  is  now  forty  years  since 
our  fathers  left  the  Cape  Colony  to  become 
a  free  and  independent  people.  These  forty 
years  were  forty  years  of  sorrow  and  suffer- 
ing. We  have  founded  the  Natal,  the 
Orange  Free  State,  and  the  South  African 
Republic,  and  three  times  has  the  English 
Government  trampled  on  our  liberty,  and 
oi^r  flag,  baptised  with  the  blood  and  tears 
of  our  fathers,  has  been  pulled  down.  As 
by  a  thief  in  the  night  has  our  free  Republic 
been  stolen  from  iis.  We  cannot  suffer  this, 
and  we  may  not.  It  is  the  will  of  God  that 
the  unity  of  our  fathers  and  the  love  to  our 
children  shall  oblige  us  to  deliver  unto  our 
children,  unblemished,  the  heritage  of  our 
fathers.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  here 
unite,  and  give  each  other  the  hand  as  men 
and  brethren,  solemnly  promising  to  be 
faithful  to  our  country  and  people,  and, 
looking  unto  God,  to  work  together  unto 
death  for  the  restoration  of  the  liberty  of 
our  Republic.  So  truly  help  us,  God  Al- 
mighty.'' 

When  it  is  remembered  that  these  earnest 
men  felt  and  meant  every  word  of  this 
solemn  declaration,  we  no  longer  wobder  at 
the  prodigies  of  valor  which  they  sub- 
sequently displayed.  It  is  a  remindet  of 
the  stem  obligations  of  the  old  Scotch 
Covenanters,  and  neither  they  nor  Crom- 
welPs  Ironsides  ever  displayed  greater 
courage  on  the  field  of  batt^:  than  was 
subsequently  manifested  by  these  sturdy 
Dutchmen  of  the  African  plains. 

Their  cause  may  be  briefly  stated.  For 
American  readers  this  would  be  unnecessary, 
since  every  American  believes  that  all  men 
are  entitled  to  freedom  as  an  inalienable 
right.  The  question  of  capacity  for  self- 
government  is  not  to  be  considered.  Let  a 
doubt  regarding  that  principle  be  once  ad* 
mitted,  and  it  would  subvert  all  liberty, 
since  each  nation  would  claim  that  it  pos- 
sessed the  highest  knowledge  of  the  science 
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of  goyemmenty  and  was  therefore  entitled 
to  role  by  the  law  of  fitness.  No  man  can 
justly  claim  the  right  to  govern  another  on 
the  ground  of  superiority;  and  the  principle 
applies  with  as  much  force  to  nations  as  it 
does  to  individuals.  The  people  themselves 
are  the  true  sovereigns;  they  alone  are 
qualified  to  determine  who  shall  govern 
them.  If  men  are  not  capable  of  governing 
themselves,  where  will  they  find  beings  wise 
and  good  enough  to  establish  and  maintain 
governments  for  them?  Liberty  is  not  only 
an  inalienable  right,  but  it  is  inherent  in 
each  individual,  acquired  by  all  men  in  the 
simple  act  of  birth.  It  cannot  be  taken 
from  them  except  by  unlawful  force,  which 
is  tyranny ;  whereupon  revolution  becomes 
a  sacred  duty.  This  is  the  American  idea, 
as  expressed  by  our  great  Lincoln,  when  he 
declared  that  "  No  man  is  good  enough  to 
govern  another  man  without  that  other 
man's  consent."  On  another  occasion,  in 
a  speech  delivered  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
on  the  10th  of  July,  1858,  he  amplified  the 
same  sentiment  in  these  words : 

''Those  arguments  that  are  made,  that 
the  inferior  race  ar^  to  be  treated  with  as 
much  allowance  as  they  are  capable  of  en- 
joying— ^that  as  much  is  to  be  done  for  them 
as  their  condition  will  allow.  What  are 
these  arguments?  They  are  the  arguments 
that  kings  have  made  for  enslaving  the 
people  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  You  will 
find  that  all  the  arguments  in  favor  of  king- 
craft were  of  this  class ;  they  always  bestrode 
the  necks  of  the  people — not  that  they 
wanted. to  do  it,  but  because  the  people 
were  l)etter  off  for  being  ridden." 

But  this  fundamental  principle  is  not 
confined  to  America.  It  is  as  universal  as 
human  thought.  It  permeates  the  whole 
family  of  mankind,  and  has  been  the  impel- 
ling motive  in  every  struggle  for  liberty  that 
has  taken  place  since  the  beginning  of  his- 
tory. In  one  of  his  famous  speeches  in 
Parliament,  on  the  American  question,  Mr. 
Burke  said :  *  *  If  any  ask  me  what  a  free 
government  is,  I  answer  that,  for  any  prac- 


tical purpose,  it  is  what  the  people  think  it 
ought  to  be;  and  that  they,  and  not  I,  are 
the  natural,  lawful  and  competent  judges  of 
this  matter.''  The  idea  is  still  more  clearly 
expressed  by  England's  great  historian, 
Macaulay,  who,  in  his  essay  on  Milton,  de- 
clared that  ^  many  politicians  of  our  time 
are  in  the  habit  of  laying  it  down  as  a  self- 
evident  proposition,  that  no  people  ought  to 
be  free  till  Uiey  are  fit  to  use  their  freedom. 
The  maxim  is  worthy  of  the  fool  in  the  old 
story,  who  resolved  not  to  go  into  the  water, 
till  he  had  learned  to  swim.  If  men  are  to 
wait  for  liberty  until  they  become  wise  and 
good  in  slavery,  they  indeed  wait  forever." 

This  inherent  principle  of  human  rights, 
however,  is  not  so  clearly  understood  in 
Europe  as  it  is  with  us,  and  a  brief  state- 
ment of  England's  position  will  therefore 
not  be  out  of  place.  It  is  fair  to  admit,  also, 
that,  from  the  Englishman's  point  of  view, 
his  country  was  fully  justified  in  making 
war  on  the  Transvaal.  It  will  not  do  to 
condemn  England  without  hearing  her 
cause ;  for,  aside  from  her  absurdity  in  adher- 
ing to  an  outgrown  monarchy,  and  a  ridicu- 
lous system  of  nobility  that  does  not  ennoble, 
there  is  not  a  more  democratic  government 
in  existence,  or  a  nation  more  disposed  to 
be  just.  The  impediments  that  she  ought 
to  discard  are  the  only  clogs  to  her  great- 
ness. 

The  story  begins  with  the  early  years  of 
the  century  nqw  drawing  to  a  close.  The 
history  of  the  settlement  of  the  Dutch  and 
French  Huguenots  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
has  already  been  recorded,  and  it  will  not 
be  repeated  here;  but  a  brief  resum^  of 
some  of  the  later  events  will  be  necessary  to 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  subject.  After 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in 
1685,  the  emigrants  at  the  Cape  were  undis- 
turbed by  the  turmoil  of  European  politics 
for  more  than  a  century,  and  during  this 
long  period  they  flourished  and  grew  into  a 
prosperous  and  important  community;  a 
little  nation,  whose  isolation  gave  it  pecul- 
iarities that  were  unique  when  compared 
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with  other  oivilked  coaniries.  In  1797, 
while  Holland  and  England  were  at  war 
with  France,  a  British  force  seized  the  Gape 
settlement  in  the  name  of  the  allies,  to 
prevent  its  occupation  by  the  French,  who 
had  already  overrun  Holland,  the  mother 
countiy,  England's  action  in  this  instance 
was  honorable  to  the  nation  and  faithful  to 
her  allies.  Her  course,  however,  has  been 
criticised  by  some  historians,  probably 
under  a  misapprehension  of  the  facts.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  British  domination  in 
South  A&ica.  England  retained  control  of 
the  Gape  settlement  until  1802,  when  it  was 
restored  to  Holland  by  the  Treaty  of  Amiens, 
which  treaty  also  granted  to  the  English 
the  right  to  an  open  port  at  Cape  Town.  In 
1806,  during  the  Napoleonic  struggle  that 
shortly  followed  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  a 
second  English  expedition  recaptured  the 
Cape,  again  to  prevent  its  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  French.  For  several  years 
thereafter  England  held  the  settlement  as 
the  temporary  conquest  of  a  belligerent,  an 
act  which  has  always  been  regarded  as 
admissible  under  the  rules  of  war.  In  1814, 
after  the  first  abdication  of  Napoleon,  she 
acquired  permanent  possession  under  a 
treaty  with  Holland,  whereby  the  latter 
transferred  her  sovereignty  to  England ;  and 
Cape  Colony  has  ever  since  remained  Eng- 
lish territory.  The  legality  of  this  title  will 
hardly  be  disputed. 

At  the  beginning,  and  for  some  years 
afterward,  the  colonists  were  restive  under 
English  government.  They  resented  their 
abandonment  by  Holland,  and  it  was  a  long 
time  before  the  new  yoke  became  fitted  to 
their  necks  without  galling.  There  were 
several  ineffectual  attempts  at  revolution, 
and  much  bitterness  was  engendered  by  the 
methods  used  in  their  suppression,  as  pre- 
viously noted. 

Finally,  in  1836,  the  abolition  of  slavery 
produced  an  open  rupture.  At  that  time 
slaves  were  regarded  as  legitimate  property, 
and  the  Dutch  felt  that  they  had  been 
greatly  wronged  in  having  the  value  of  this 


species  of  property  destroyed  by  govern- 
mental action  without  just  compensation. 
Moreover,  a  social  feature  entered  into  the 
transaction,  for  a  dangerous  and  only  partly 
civilized  element  was  suddenly  set  at  liberty 
aniong  the  rest  of  the  population,  without 
adequate  safeguards  against  disturbance. 
It  seems  strange  now  to  be  told  that  there 
ever  was,  or  could  have  b^n,  a  moral  fea- 
ture connected  with  slavery;  but  it  was  so 
at  that  time  in  Gape  Colony,  as  well  as 
elsewhe^,  for  the  horrors  of  Hayti  were  still 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  people. 

A  strange  thing  in  the  history  of  nations 
now  took  place.  A  large  portion  of  the  Dutch 
population  hitched  their  oxen  to  their  great 
covered  wagons,  abandoned  their  homes 
and  possessions,  and  '^ trekked"  into  the 
wilderness.  They  established  themselves 
first  in  the  plains  between  the  Cathlamba 
and  Drakensberg  Mountains  and  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  organized  a  government  which 
they  called  the  Republic  of  Natalia.  Here 
they  opened  up  farms,  built  cities  and 
towns,  and  flourished  amazingly.  Durban 
was  their  principal  seaport,  but  Pieter- 
maritzberg,  some  distance  inland,  was  their 
capital.  Several  years  later,  that  is  to  say, 
in  1843,  the  English  put  in  a  claim  to  the 
territory  occupied  by  the  Dutch,  on  the 
ground  that  the  latter  could  not  voluntarily 
renounce  their  allegiance  as  British^subjects. 
**Once  a  British  subject,  always  a  British 
subject,''  was  the  cry  then.  An  expedition 
was  sent  to  enforce  the  claim,  and  the  city  of 
Durban  was  captured.  The  Boers  thereupon 
gathered  in  defense  of  their  capital  at  Pieter- 
maritzberg,  but  they  were  soon  forced  to 
capitulate,  and  the  Republic  was  annexed 
to  the  British  crown  as  the  Colony  of  Natal. 

Deprived  thus  for  the  second  time  of  their 
independence,  the  Dutch  trekked  again, 
this  time  across  the  mountains  to  the  ele- 
vated plateau  since  known  as  the  Orange 
Free  State.  Here  they  once  more  estab- 
lished a  republic,  for  these  Dutchmen  loved 
liberty  next  to  their  religion.  But  five  years 
later,  in  1848,  they  were  again  followed  by 
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the  British,  who,  after  an  ineffectual  reslfit- 
aoce  by  the  Boere,  annexed  the  Orange 
country.  It  Beems,  however,  that  by  this 
time  the  Englieh  themaelves  had  beg^ia  to 
doubt  their  right  to  sovereignty  over  the 
Flying  Dutchmen,  for  in  1854  they  restored 
the  Orange  territory  to  its  inhabitants.  The 
latter  immediately  organized  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Ornnge  Free  State,  which 
remained  a  Boer  Republic  from  that  time 


until  1900,  when  it  was  finally  annexed  to 
the  British  Empire  by  Lord  Roberts. 

During  the  brief  period  of  British  sove- 
reignty over  the  Orange  River  country,  from 
1848  to  1854,  large  numbers  of  dissatisfied 
Boers,  under  the  leadership  of  Andries 
Willem  Ppetorius,  made  their  third  trek, 
going  this  time  across  the  Vaal  River,  and 
settling  on  the  high  tablelands  of  the 
Transvaal,  Here  th«y  battled  with  lions 
and  tigers  and  the  savage  natives,  until, 
gradually  overcoming  these  adverse 


stances,  they  succeeded  in  estabtisbiDg 
another  Boer  Republic.  Tbo  soil  was  fairly 
fertile,  consisting  of  sand,  clay  and  loam, 
with  a  climate  about  like  that  of  Southern 
Europe.  The  conditions  were  favorable  to 
cattle  and  sheep-raising,  industries  which 
were  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  Boer  disposi- 
tion ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  a  large 
and  fiourishing  community  had  sprung  into 
existence  on  these  African  plains.  In  1852 
England  entered  into  the  most  cordial  and 
friendly  relations  with  the  Boer  farmers  of 
the  Transvaal  Republic,  and  a  treaty,  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  terms,  was  signed 
at  what  was  known  as  the  Sand  River 
Convention : 

"The  assistant  commissioners  guarantee 
in  the  fullest  manner,  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Government,  to  the  emigrant  farmers 
beyond  the  Vaal  River,  the  right  to  man^e 
their  own  affairs,  and  to  govern  themselves, 
without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen's  Government,  and  that 
no  encroachments  shall  be  made  by  the  said 
Government  on  the  territory  beyond  to  the 
north  of  the  Vaal  River,  with  the  further 
assurance  that  the  warmest  wish  of  the 
British  Government  is  to  promote  peace, 
free  trade  and  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
emigrant  farmers  now  inhabiting,  or  who 
may  hereafter  inhabit  their  country,  it  being 
understood  that  this  system  of  non-inter- 
ference is  binding  upon  both  parties." 

This  was  a  clear  and  definite  recognition 
of  the  independence  of  the  Transvaal  Re- 
public, and  it  was  accepted  by  the  farmers 
as  a  final  settlement  of  their  troubles  with 
England. 

But  the  Republic  had  no  seaport,  and 
was  obliged  to  carry  on  its  ocean  commerce, 
which  had  become  quite  large,  through 
foreign  territory.  The  British  colony  of 
Natal  offered  the  most  convenient  facilities 
in  this  respect,  and  in  passing  to  and  fro 
through  this  region  the  Transvaalers  also 
met  and  renewed  acquaintance  with  their 
old  friends  and  associates,  which  was  an 
added  inducement  for  them  to  reach  the  sea 
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in  that  direction.  But  the  duties  imposed 
on  their  trade  by  the  British  Government 
were  felt  to  be  excessive,  and  these  so  ma- 
terially increased  the  prices  of  their  goods 
purchased  in  foreign  countries,  that  the 
Transvaalers  eventually  secured  the  right, 
by  treaty  with  Portugal,  to  use  the  harbor 
at  Delagoa  Bay.  Accordingly,  they  began 
the  construction  of  highways  toward  that 
place,  north  of  the  Natal  line.  It  happened 
that  some  portions  of  these  highways  were 
projected  through  the  territory  of  an  inde- 
pendent and  powerful  native  chief  named 
Secocoeni,  and  the  Dutch  became  involved 
in  a  war  with  him  and  his  people.  The 
struggle  was  so  fierce,  and  lasted  so  long, 
that  the  Transvaalers  had  almost  reached 
the  point  of  exhaustion,  when  some  of  the 
frightened  citizens  appealed  to  the  British 
authorities  in  Natal  for  assistance.  The 
appeal  was  neither  authorized  nor  sanctioned 
by  the  Transvaal  Government,  .but  on  the 
contrary  it  was  emphatically  repudiated  by 
the  executive  officers  of  the  Republic,  as  well 
as  a  large  majority  of  the  citizens.  It  was, 
however,  heeded  by  the  British  authorities, 
who  were,  no  doubt,  in  a  large  measure 
actuated  by  humane  motives.  At  any  rate, 
there  suddenly  appeared  in  Pretoiia,  one 
day,  a  British  officer.  Sir  Theophilus  Shep- 
stone,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Cape  cavalry, 
and  astounded  the  citizens  by  reading  to 
them  a  proclamation  to  the  effect  that  the 
Transvaal  Republic  was  to  be  thenceforth  a 
possession  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  His 
action,  however,  was  not  approved  by  the 
English  people,  although  out  of  it  grew 
England's  claim  to  suzerainty  over  the 
Transvaal.  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  the  most 
famous  of  modem  British  historians,  writing 
of  this  transaction  and  the  condition  of  the 
Dutch  Republic  at  that  time,  says,  in  his 
** History  of  Our  Own  Times:'' 

"There  seemed  hardly  any  chance  of 
maintaining  order  within  its  frontier,  and 
the  prospect  appeared  at  the  time  that  its 
South  African  enemies  would  overrun  the 
whole  of  the  Republic;  would  thus  come  up 
22— 


to  the  borders  of  the  English  states,  and 
possibly  might  soon  involve  the  English 
settlers  themselves  in  war.  Under  these 
conditions  a  certain  number  of  disappointed 
or  alarmed  inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal 
made  some  kind  of  indirect  proposition  to 
England  that  the  Republic  should  be  an-\ 
nexed  to  English  territory.  Sir  Theophilus 
Shepstone  was  sent  out  by  England  to 
ascertain  whether  this  offer  was  genuine  or 
national.  He  seems  to*have  been  entirely 
mistaken  in  his  appreciation  of  the  condition 
of  things.  Acting  under  the  impression 
that  the  Boers  were  willing  to  accept  Eng- 
lish authority,  he  boldly,  one  might  say 
lawlessly,  declared  the  Republic  a  portion 
of  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain.'' 

A  large  majority  of  the  Afrikanders  pro- 
tested vigorously  against  what  they  con- 
ceived to  be  an  unwarranted  act,  and  which 
has  been  designated  by  Mr.  McCarthy  as 
**  bold  and  lawless."  **  England  is  strong," 
said  the  Transvaalers,  "butGodis  stronger," 
and  they  began  to  concentrate  their  energies 
for  a  struggle  with  the  great  Empire.  But 
they  were  so  nearly  exhausted  in  their  con- 
test with  Secocoeni  and  his  people  that  they 
were  unable  to  accomplish  anything  for  a 
period  of  nearly  four  years.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  they  had  partly  regained  their 
former  strength,  and,  with  the  stubborn  de- 
termination for  which  they  were  so  famous, 
they  immediately  announced  their  intention 
to  fight  for  their  independence. 

A  series  of  little  battles  now  took  place  be- 
tween the  Boers  and  the  British,  culminating 
in  a  decisive  engagement  at  Majuba  Hill,  in 
the  extreme  northern  point  of  Natal.  The 
hill  was  defended  by  400  as  brave  soldiers  as 
ever  wore  the  red,  but  the  result  proved  that 
they  could  not  withstand  the  deadly  aim  of 
the  Dutch  riflemen.  After  an  hour  spent  in 
prayer  and  the  singing  of  hymns  on  the 
adjacent  plain,  120  Boers  climbed  the  hill, 
and,  killing  the  British  commander  and  300 
of  his  men,  routed  the  remainder.  The 
memory  of  this  battle  is  still  cherished  by 
the  Boers. 
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England  was  profoundly  moved  by  these 
events,  ai^d  a  large  army  was  already  on 
ihe  way  to  South  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of 
overwhelming  the  presumptuous  Dutchmen, 
when  Gladstone  assumed  the  reins  of  gov- 

• 

emment  and  made  peace  with  the  Boers. 
It  required  a  man  of  strong  convictions  and 
great  moral  courage  to  do  such  a  thing,  but 
Gladstone  proved  himself  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion. He  risked  his  popularity  and  official 
position,  and  with  these  the  opportunity  to 
carry  out  long* cherished  reforms,  to  do 
what  he  believed  to  be  a  simple  act  of  justice 
to  a  weak  and  despised  people.  And  it  may 
be  said,  in  passing,  that  he  lost  nothing  in 
fame  or  opportunity  by  obeying  the  dictates 
of  his  manly  conscience. 

A  new  treaty — ^that  which  is  referred  to 
as  the  treaty  of  1881 — was  now  entered  into 
between  the  great  Empire  and  jthe  little 
Republic.  It  restored  self-government  to 
the  Transvaal  in  her  domestic  affairs,  but 
reserved  to  Great  Britain,  as  '^suzerain,"  the 
management  of  external  matters.  The 
meaning  of  the  term  suzerain  was  never 
clearly  understood,  and  this  fact  was  taken 
advantage  of  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  the 
negotiations  that  preceded  the  war  of  1899, 
to  press  the  Dutch  Republicans  beyond  the 
point  of  reasonable  endurance.  It  was 
claimed  that  the  treaty  would  have  had  the 
same  force,  by  reason  of  its  plain  and  un- 
disputed provisions^  if  the  word  had  not 
been  used.  It  was  an  unfortunate  diplo- 
matic phrase.  Some  light  is  thrown  on  the 
subject  by  the  letter  of  instructions  from  the 
British  Government  to  Lord  Kimberly, 
preceding  the  treaty  negotiations,  in  which 
this  clause  occurs: 

**  Entire  freedom  of  action  will  be  accorded 

to  the  Transvaal  Government  so  far  as  is 

• 

not  inconsistent  with  the  rights  expressly 
reserved  to  the  suzerain  power.  The  term 
'suzerainty'  has  been  chosen  as  most  con- 
veniently describing  superiority  over  a  state 
possessing  independent  rights  of  govern- 
ment subject  to  reservations  with  reference 
to  certain  specified  matters." 


The  language  is  very  diplomatic,  and 
might  be  construed  to  mean  anything  or 
nothing,  according  to  the  desire  of  either  of 
the  contracting  parties.  But  the  specific 
terms  of  the  treaty  itself  were  plain  enough. 
These  recognized  the  independence  of  the 
Transvaal,  which  was  designated  as  the 
''  Transvaal  State,"  and  a  guarantee  was 
given,  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain,  that  "from 
and  after  the  8th  day  of  August,  1881, 
complete  self-government ^  subject  to  the 
suzerainty  of  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and 
successors,  will  be  accorded  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Transvaal  territory,"  etc.  The 
only  reservation  was  the  right  of  Great 
Britain  to  supervise  and  pass  upon  all 
treaties  made  by  the  Transvaal  State  with 
foreign  nations.  This  was  specifically  set 
forth  in  the  agreement,  and  the  Boers  always 
claimed,  with  apparent  justice,  that  suzer- 
ainty meant  nothing  more.  Any  other 
definition  would  haye  been  inconsistent  with 
the  term,  * 'complete  self-government." 

But  the  discussion  is  useless,  since  in* 
1884  a  new  treaty  was  entered  into,  which, 
according  to  the  well-established  principles 
of  law  and  contracts,  superseded  all  pirevious 
agreements  in  conflict  with  its  provisions. 
The  treaty  of  1884  recognized  the  Transvaal 
Government  by  the  name  of  the  South 
African  Republic,  and  made  no  reservations 
of  a  suzerain  character  regarding  its  domes- 
tic concerns.  It  did,  however,  reserve  the 
right  to  England  to  veto  all  treaties  that  the 
Republic  might  make,  except  with  the  Orange 
Free  State.  In  all  other  respects  the  Republic 
was  recognized  as  sovereign.  This  was  the 
last  treaty  made  between  the  two  nations, 
and  it  was  the  one  under  which  the  Boers 
contended  for  their  independence.  Its  terms 
were  clearly  understood,  even  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain himself,  who,  in  a  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1896,  said : 

**A  war  in  South  Africa  would  be  one  of 
the  most  serious  wars  that  could  possibly 
be  waged.  It  would  be  a  long  war,  a  bitter 
war  and  a  costly  war,  and,  as  I  have  pointed 
out  already,  I  believe  generations  would 
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hardly  be  able  to  blot  oat  tbe  memoiy  of  it ; 
aod  to  go  to  war  with  PreBident  Kriiger,  to 
enforce  npon  him  reforms  ia  the  iotemal 
affairs  of  his  state,  in  which  secretaries  of 
state,  standiog  in  their  place,  have  repudi- 
ated all  right  of  interference — that  would  be 


gold  mines  of  the  Witwators  Rand  had 
broaght  vast  hordes  of  restless  and  enter- 
prising foreigners  into  the  Transvaal.  B7 
the  time  of  the  Jameson  raid,  and.  perhaps 
previous  to  that  date,  the  alien  population 
had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
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H  course  of  action  which  would  be  immoral." 
At  a  later  date,  however,  the  moral  aspects 

of  the  case  did  not  so  seriously  impress  him. 
Meanwhile  a  marvelous  change  had  come 

over  the  face  of  things.     The  discovery  and 

development  of  the  almost  fabulously  rich 


numbered  twice  as  many  as  the  native  in- 
habitants — some  authorities  claim,  three 
times  as  many.  In  certain  localities  the  dig. 
proportion  was  even  greater.  In  Johannes- 
burg, with  a  population  of  60,000,  there 
were  only  about  3,000  Boers;  and  yet  the 
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suffrage  laws  were  such  that  this  insignificant 
minority  held  nearly  all  the  offices,  and 
governed  the  municipality.  Most  of  the 
foreigners  (who  were  called  Uitlanders)  were 
English,  many  of  whom  were  men  of  large 
influence  and  great  wealth,  and  they  were 
quite  naturally  very  restive  under  the  dom- 
ination of  a  lot  of  **  stupid  farmers,"  as 
they  designated  their  Boer  rulers.  The  old 
animosity  between  the  two  races  was  in- 
tensified by  indiscreet  "Jcts  on  both  sides, 
especially  after  the  Jameson  raid,  when  the 
Uitlanders  saw  that  the  vast  sums  wrung 
from  them  by  burdensome  taxation  were 
being  used  to  arm  and  fortify  the  Republic 
in  anticipation  of  trouble  with  their  native 
country.  They  therefore  made  strenuous 
(demands  for  easier  terms  of  citizenship  and 
equal  representation  in  the  government  of 
the  Republic.  The  Boers,  however,  stood 
on  the  defensive,  for  it  was  a  matter  of  self- 
preservation  with  them.  Prior  to  the  gold- 
jnining  excitement,  naturalization  in  the 
Transvaal  had  been  open  to  foreigners  upon 
one  year's  residence;  but  when  the  alien 
population  became  so  great  as  to  threaten 
the  engulfment  of  the  natives,  the  laws  were 
so  amended  that  no  foreigner  could  obtain 
full  voting  rights  until  after  a  residence  of 
fourteen  years,  during  twelve  of  which  he 
must  have  been  naturalized ;  and  he  could 
not  then  vote  without  the  special  consent  of 
the  Boer  Senate.'  These  conditions  amounted 
in  effect  to  a  permanent  exclusion  of  foreign- 
ers from  the  franchise,  and  consequent  tax- 
ation without  representation.  This  was  the 
.complaint  ©f  the  Uitlanders. 

It  will  bdremembered,  however,  that  the 
TraiBSvaal  Republic  was  a  sovereign  state, 
whose  independence  had  been  specifically 
acknowledged  by  Great  Britain  in  solemn 
treaties.  It  therefore  had  a  right  to  make 
such  laws  as  it  deemed  best  for  the  protec- 
tion of  its  own  citizens.  If  it  had  excluded 
the  Uitlanders  altogether  from  the  Transvaal, 
England  would  have  had  no  cause  for  com- 
plaint. The  United  States,  for  instance,  ex- 
clude the  Chinese,  and  also  foreign  paupers 


and  certain  classes  of  immigrants,  but  none  of 
the  countries  affected  have  ever  ventured  to 
assert  the  right  to  protect  their  subjects  from 
the  operations  of  this  adverse  legislation. 
There  are  numbers  of  wealthy  Englishmen 
who  own  large  estates  within  the  limits  of 
this  country,  and  who,  without  having  any 
voice  in  our  government,  are  taxed  equally 
with  our  own  citizens.  This  is  precisely  the 
same  injustice  that  was  complained  of  in  the 
Transvaal,  but  England  has  made  no  effort 
to  protect  her  subjects  in  this  country  from 
the  operations  of  our  laws ;  neither  has  she 
presumed  to  dictate  the  character  of  our 
suffrage  requirements.  If  we  should  enact 
a  law  making  it  impossible  for  Englishmen 
ever  to  secure  any  of  the  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship in  the  United  States,  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  England  would  utter  even  a 
diplomatic  protest.  Our  right  to  enact  such 
legislation  would  be  silently  acquiesced  in 
as  one  of  the  attributes  of  sovereignty, 
however  unjust  and  impolitic  it  might  be. 
Certain  English  writers  recognized  the 
soundness  of  this  contention  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  trouble  with  the  Transvaal ;  but, 
carried  off  their  feet  by  the  splendors  of 
imperial  greatness,  they  at  the  same  time 
argued  that  their  country  was  justified  in 
subduing  and  ruling  the  little  Republic, 
under  nature's  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  This  is  a  fallacy,  however,  which 
governments  can  hardly  afford  to  recognize, 
since  it  would  leave  all  the  weak  nations  a 
prey  to  the  stronger  ones. 

In  the  beginning  of  1899  the  attention  of 
the  English  Government  was  called  to  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  the  Transvaal,  by  a 
monster  petition  from  21,000  British  sub- 
jects, residing  in  the  Republic,  addressed 
to  the  Qiieen.  The  substance  of  the  petition 
was  to  the  effect  that  a  majority  of  the 
Uitlanders  were  British  subjects,  that  they 
were  denied  representation  and  taxed  beyond 
the  limits  of  justice  or  the  needs  of  the 
government.  The  allegations  were  in  the 
main  true,  but  the  petition  itself  was  an 
anomalous  instrument.     Its  inappropriate- 
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ness  was  so  apparent  that  it  aroused  no 
sympathy  among  fair-minded  Englishmen. 
The  strong  sense  of  justice  which  pervades 
the  great  mass  of  English  people  prevented 
them  from  being  moved  by  this  appeal  to 
interfere  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  a  sovereign 
state,  whose  independence  had  been  recog- 
nized in  solemn  treaties  by  their  own  best 
statesmen.  The  speculative  classes,  who 
had  longed  for  a  pretext  to  cover  their  in- 
tended aggression,  were  the  only  ones  affected 
by  the  incident.  It  was  charged,  and  gener- 
ally believed  at  the  time,  that  the  movement 
was  inspired  by  speculators  whose  stock 
interests  would  be  enhanced  by  British 
supremacy  in  the  Transvaal.  Many  of  the 
names  of  working  miners  attached  to  the 
instrument,  it  was  asserted,  were  obtained 
by  coercion,  threats  of  discharge,  etc.,  and 
a  counter-petition  of  about  equal  proportions 
was  soon  afterward  sent  to  England,  but  it 
was  ignored. 

If  aliens  residing  in  the  United  States 
should  appeal  to  their  home  governments  to 
secure  for  them  the  rights  of.  suffrage  in  this 
country  and  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  taxa- 
tion, their  conduct  would  be  exactly  parallel 
to  that  of  the  petitioning  Uitlanders  of  the 
Transvaal.  The  movement  was  absurd  on 
its  face;  but  the  petition  fell  in  fertile  soil, 
and  it  was  fruitful  of  startling  events  in  the 
immediate  future. 

Under  the  treaty  of  1884,  the  British 
Government  had  no  authority  to  interfere 
with  the  suffrage  regulations,  or  any  of  the 
other  domestic  affairs  of  the  Republic.  The 
provisions  of  that  treaty  were  perfectly  clear 
and  well  understood,  and  consequently  the 
Government  was  powerless  to  correct  the 
evils  complained  of  by  its  subjects.  But  a 
way  was  opened.  The  Colonial  Secretary 
hit  upon  the  brilliant  scheme  of  reviving 
the  shadowy  and  defunct  claim  of  suzerainty. 
It  was  a  desperate  expedient  of  diplomacy, 
but  it  served  the  purpose.  A  bold  declara- 
tion of  the  right  of  conquest  would  have 
been  ihore  admirable,  and  perhaps  just  as 
effective ;  but  it  might  have  resulted  in  inter- 


national complications.  These,  of  course, 
it  was  the  part  of  wisdom  and  of  prudence 
to  avoid.  No  diplomat  could  tell  precisely 
what  was  meant  by  the  word  suzerainty  in 
the  treaty  of  1881,  and  this  indefiniteness 
made  it  serve  present  purposes  all  tha  better. 

But,  instead  of  going  directly  at  the  main 
question,  the  British  Government  chose  first 
to  demand  the  abolition  of  the  dynamite 
monopoly,  of  which  the  miners  of  the  Rand 
had  frequently  complained.  The  Transvaal 
trade  in  explosives  had  been  farmed/  out  to 
a  private  company,  or  concessionaire.  The 
scheme  was  susceptible  of  extortion,  like  the 
** company"  stores  of  some  of  the  large  in- 
dustrial concerns  in  the  United  States.  That 
may  have  been  one  of  the  objects  of  its 
creation,  for  quite  naturally  there  was  but 
little  love  among  the  burghers  for  Uitlanders 
of  English  nativity.  And  to  make  the 
monopoly  all  the  more  galling,  the  money 
extorted  by  that  means  was  employed  in 
arming  and  fortifying  the  Republic,  with 
the  ill-disguised  purpose  of  getting  ready 
for  England.  But,  in  any  event,  it  was  a 
purely  domestic  affair.  The  Dutchmen  had 
the  same  justification  for  creating  a  dyna- 
mite monopoly  for  their  own  benefit  that 
other  nations  have  for  protecting  their  indus- 
tries with  high  tariffs ;  and  in  this  particular 
instance  the  tax  was  actually  paid  by  the 
foreigner  I  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  officially 
admitted  that  if  made  'Mn  good  faith,  to 
benefit  the  state  generally,  and  not  simply 
to  favor  the  concessionaires,  the  monopoly 
was  consistent  with  the  treaty,"  and  the 
Dutchmen  replied,  with  unanswerable  logic, 
that,  such  being  actually  the  case,  **only  the 
Republic  itself  could  and  would  judge  what 
was  best  for  it. "  Whereupon  the  dynamite 
monopoly  was  allowed  to  drop  out  of  the 
controversy. 

The  British  Government  now  arranged 
for  a  conference,  which  met  at  the  capital 
of  the  Orange  Free  State  on  the  31st  of  May, 
1899.  But  it  accomplished  nothing.  The^ 
whole  discussion  turned  upon  the  question 
of  suffrage.     England  demanded  the  suf- 
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frage  for  her  subjects  in  the  Transvaal  on 
the  same  conditions  that  she  extended  to 
the  Dutch  in  Cape  Colony,  which  were 
almost  identical  with  those  enjoyed  by 
Englishmen  themselves.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
made  a  great  point  of  this  proposition,  and 
pressed  it  with  all  the  forcefulness  of  his 
character.  But  the  Transvaalers  reminded 
him  that  the  Cape  Dutch  were  British  sub- 
jects by  birth,  and  were  naturally  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  of  other  subjects*  More- 
over, their  numbers  did  not  constitute  an 
overwhelming  majority,  like  the  Uitlanders 
in  the  Transvaal.  Hence,  their  enfranchise- 
ment did  not  mean  the  absorption  and 
control  of  the  government,  as  that  of  the 
Uitlanders  would  in  the  Transvaal.  Eng- 
land's demand  also  embraced  the  enfran- 
chisement of  her  subjects  without  the  re- 
nunciation of  their  allegiance  to  the  mother 
country.  They  were  to  be  British  subjects 
and  citizens  of  the  Republic  at  the  same 
time.  Such  a  requirement  does  not  appear 
so  extravagant  to  Englishmen  as  it  does  to 
us,  since  an  alien  residing  in  their  country 
may  acquire  the  right  to  vote  for  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  without  renounc- 
ing his  allegiance  to  the  land  of  his  birth. 
This  provision  is  peculiar  to  the  British 
Government. 

The  issue  of  the  suffrage  would  no  doubt 
have  been  arranged  at  this  conference,  for 
the  Transvaalers  manifested  a  compliant 
disposition;  but  in  yielding  the  right  of 
suffrage  they  demanded  that  England  should 
agree  to  arbitrate  other  questions  at  variance 
between  them.  The  English  commissioners, 
however,  positively  declined  to  consider  the 
principle  of  arbitration ;  and  the  conference 
ended  without  practical  results. 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  May 
conference,  the  Boers  took  up  the  matter  in 
their  own  Legislature,  and  in  July  passed  a 
naturalization  voting  law,  which  was  so  far 
satisfactory  to  English  sentiment  that  the 
London  Times  editorially  wrote  of  it  at  the 
time  as  **  practically  ending  the  crisis." 
This  law  authorized  the  full  enfranchisement 


of  foreigners  after  Bcven  years'  residence  in 
the  Republic,  making  the  concession  retro- 
active, so  that  those  who  had  already  resided 
there  for  that  length  of  time  might  secure 
enfranchisement  at  once.  It  furthermore 
accorded  to  sons  of  foreigners  naturalization 
at  sixteen,  with  full  enfranchisement  five 
years  thereafter. 

But  the  yielding  of  the  right  of  suffrage 
did  not  satisfy  the  British  extremists.  Their 
action  indicated  that  they  had  pressed  that 
point  merely  as  a  subterfuge.  Now  that  it 
was  gained,  they  advanced  another  step. 
What  they  really  wanted  was  absolute  con- 
trol— paramountcy — and  some  wanted  re- 
venge for  Majuba  Hill. 

Still,  the  great  mass  of  Englishmen  stood 
for  justice  and  fairness  to  the  Boers.  They 
were  loth  to  see  their  country  use  its  tre- 
mendous power  in  crushing  the  little  Dutch 
Republic,  a  struggle  in  which  there  could 
be  neither  honor  nor  glory. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  party  therefore 
found  it  necessary  to  bring  forward  some 
other  pretext.  If  the  Boers  were  going  to 
yield  without  an  effort,  there  would  be 
nothing  wherewith  to  fire  the  national  heart, 
and  England  never  would  consent  to  a 
simple,  cold-blooded  conquest.  Suzerainty 
was  the ,  pretext  decided  upon.  But  there 
stood  the  treaty  of  1884,  in  which  the  term 
did  not  occur.  The  old  treaty  had  been 
superseded  by  the  new.  This  was  an  ob- 
stacle which  would  have  been  regarded  as 
insuperable  by  a  less  versatile  states- 
man than  the  Colonial  Secretary.  But  he 
boldly  claimed  that  the  very  absence  of  the 
word  from  the  new  treaty  was  proof  positive 
that  England  had  reserved  her  suzerain 
rights. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  now  proposed  a  confer- 
ence to  ascertain  the  meaning  and  effect  of 
the  new  naturalization  law.  The  Republican 
Legislature  very  naturally  declined  the  pro- 
posal. The  law  was  plain  enough  to  be 
readily  understood ;  and  the  suggested  con- 
ference would  be  an  unwarranted  interfer- 
ence in  the  domestic  affairs  of  a  sovereign 
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state.  But  while  denying  England's  right 
to  confer  with  the  Republic  on  such  a  matter, 
the  Transvaal  Government,  in  August,  made 
a  still  further  advance  toward  conciliation. 
In  this  last  effort  it  is  notulifficult  to  see 
how  great  was  the  dread  of  war  which  pos- 
sessed the  souls  of  the  Transvaalers.  They 
offered  (1)  to  recommend  a  five  years' 
retroactive  franchise;  (2)  to  recommend  the 
establishment  of  eight  new  seats  in  the 
Senate,  and  also  in  the  House,  if  necessary, 
for  the  population  of  the  gold  fields,  and  a 
guarantee  that  the  representation  from  the 
gold  fields  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall 
below  one-fourth  of  the  entire  representation 
In  the  Legislature ;  (3)  the  new  citizens  to 
be  entitled,  equally  with  the  old,  to  vote  for 
President  and  Commandant-General;  (4) 
friendly  suggestions  from  Great  Britain  as 
to  the  details  of  the  Transvaal  franchise  to 
be  always  invited. 

These  proposals,  however,  were  based  on 
certain  conditions,  set  forth  in  a  fifth  clause, 
which  was  expressed  in  the  foUowing  lan- 
guage : 

"6.  Inputting  forward  the  above  pro- 
posals, the  Government  of  the  South  African 
Republic  assumes'  (a)  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  will  agree  that  the  present 
intervention  shall  not  form  a  precedent  for 
future  similar  action,  and  that  in  the  future 
no  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
Republic  will  take  place;  (^)  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  will  not  further  insist 
on  the  assertion  of  the  suzerainty,  the  con- 
troversy on  the  subject  being  allowed  tacitly 
to  drop;  (c)  that  arbitration  (from  which 
foreign  element  other  than  the  Orange  Free 
State  is  to  be  excluded)  will  be  conceded  as 
soon  as  the  franchise  scheme  has  become  a 
law." 

Provision  was  also  made  for  the  immedi- 
ate adjournment  of  the  Legislature  and  the 
submission  of  this  proposition  to  the  people 
of  the  Republic,  in  order  that  prompt  action 
might  be  had  on  receipt  of  the  British 
acceptance.  The  Boer  dispatches  embracing 
these  proposals  were  dated  August  19th  and 


21st,  1899,  and  the  British  reply  bore  date 
of  the  28th  of  the  same  month.  In  this  reply 
the  Government  waived  its  request  for  a  con- 
ference, but  insisted  that  its  agents  should 
be  permitted  to  make  an  investigation  into 
the  force  and  effect  of  the  proposed  suffrage 
reforms,  aided  by  such  persons  as  the  Re- 
public might  appoint;  and  advised  that, 
until  the  British  Government  could  submit 
suggestions  based  upon  such  investigation, 
no  new  franchise  law  be  submitted  to  the 
Legislature  or  the  people.  The  British  reply 
was  addressed  to  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  Gov- 
ernor of  Cape  Colony,  and  on  the  vital  points 
at  issue  it  was  couched  in  the  following 
language: 

^'With  regard  to  the  conditions  of  the 
Government  of  the  South  African  Republic — 
first,  as  regards  intervention.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  hope  that  the  fulfillment  of  the 
promises  made  and  the  just  treatment  of  the 
Uitlanders  in  future  will  render  unnecessary 
any  further  intervention  on  their  behalf; 
but  Her  Majesty's  Government  cannot,  of 
course,  debar  themselves  from  their  rights 
under  the  conventions,  nor  divest  them- 
selves of  the  ordinary  obligations  of  a  civil- 
ized power  to  protect  its  subjects  in  a  foreign 
country  from  injustice;  secondly,  with  re- 
gard to  suzerainty,  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  refer  the  Government  of  the 
South  African  Republic  to  the  second  para- 
graph of  my  dispatch  of  the  13th  of  July ; 
thirdly,  Her  Majesty's  Government  agree  to 
a  discussion  of  the  form  and  scope  of  a 
tribunal  of  arbitration  from  which  foreigners 
and  foreign  influences  are  excluded.  Such 
a  discussion,  which  will  be  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  future  relations  of  the  two 
countries,  should  be  carried  on  between  the 
President  and  yourself;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose it  appears  to  be  necessary  that  afurther 
conference,  which  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment suggest  should  be  held  at  Cape  Town, 
be  at  once  arranged.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment also  desire  to  remind  the  Government 
of  the  South  African  Republic  that  there  are 
other  matters  of  difference  between  the  two 
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governments  which  will  not  be  settled  by 
the  grant  of  political  representation  to  the 
Uitlanders,  and  which  are  not  proper  sub- 
jects for  reference  to  arbitration.  It  is 
necessary  that  these  should  be  settled  con- 
currently with  the  questions  now  under 
discussion,  and  they  will  form,  with  the 
question  of  arbitration,  proper  subjects  for 
consideration  at  the  proposed  conference." 

The  clause  referred  to  above  as  being  in 
the  dispatch  of  July  13th  declares  that  'Hhe 
British  Government  have  no  intention  of 
continuing  to  discuss  this  question  (the 
political  status  of  the  South  African  Re- 
public in  reference  to  Great  Britain)  with 
the  Government  of  the  Republic,  whose 
contention  that  the  South  African  Republic 
is  a  sovereign  international  state  is  not,  in 
their  opinion,  warranted  either  by  law  or 
history,  and  is  wholly  inadmissible." 

This  was  a  bold  declaration  of  British 
paramountcy  over  the  Republic,  in  the  face 
of  two  treaties  declaring  and  guaranteeing 
its  sovereignty  and  independence.  In  sub- 
sequent correspondence  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary submitted  new  proposals,  including  a 
demand  for  the  use  of  English  as  well  as 
Dutch  in  the  Legislature.  The  Republic 
was  likewise  warned  that  if  its  reply  proved 
unsatisfactory,  the  British  Government 
would  reserve  the  right  '*to  consider  the 
whole  question  anew  and  formulate  its  own 
proposals  for  a  final  settlement." 

Thereupon  the  Republic  withdrew  its 
proposals  of  August  19th  and  21st,  with 
reference  to  reforms  in  the  franchise,  and 
declined  to  consider  the  adoption  of  the 
English  langu£^.  It  furthermore  declared 
that  the  proposals  had  been  made  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  cessation  of  the  British 
claim  to  suzerainty,  the  action  having  been 
taken  Hinder  a  semi-official  assurance  from 
the  British  Government  that  this  claim 
would  be  abandoned  in  case  the  elective 
reforms  were  granted.  The  incident  was 
closed  by  a  brief  note  from  the  British 
Government,  dated  September  22d,  in  which 
the  declaration  was  made  that  it  would  now 


be  ''compelled  to  consider  the  situation 
afresh  and  formulate  its  own  proposals  for  a 
final  settlement. ' ' 

This  note,  in  conjunction  with  active 
military  preparations  that  had  been  under 
way  for  some  time  previous,  was  accepted 
by  the  Boers  as  a  virtual  declaration  of  war. 
Early  in  the  summer,  and  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  negotiations,  the  South  African 
contingent  of  British  troops  had  been  largely 
augmented,  and  measures  for  a  further  in- 
crease were  active  at  home.  Detachments 
had  been  sent  over  from  India;  and  at  the 
very  date  of  the  cl  Dsing  of  the  correspond- 
ence transports  were  on  their  way  to  South 
Africa  loaded  with  troops  from  England  and 
India.  Other  detachments  were  moved  into 
Natal,  and  stationed  at  strategic  points  near 
the  Transvaal  border.  Following  these 
sinister  movements  the  reserves  were  called 
out,  and  on  the  6th  of  October  Parliament 
was  summoned  to  meet  on  the  17th. 

The  Boers  felt  that  the  crisis  was  at 
hand,  and  accordingly,  on  the  7th,  they 
delivered  their  ultimatum,  which  was  re- 
ceived in  England  with  amazement  and 
incredulity. 

Notwithstanding  the  dangers  that  threat- 
ened them,  and  the  apparent  purpose  of  the 
English  extremists  to  force  a  conflict,  the 
ultimatum  was  an  ill-advised  measure.  It 
prevented  the  European  intervention  that 
would  surely  have  succeeded  any  overt  act 
on  the  part  of  the  British  forces ;  and  when 
it  was  followed,  two  days  later,  by  a  Boer 
invasion  of  British  territory,  all  England 
blazed  with  military  ardor.  If  a  stick  had 
been  thrust  into  a  nest  of  hornets  the  result- 
ing commotion  would  not  have  been  more 
ominous.  In  an  instant  the  peace  party  in 
England  disappeared,  being  absorbed  by  the 
war  party,  which  exulted  in  the  fact  that  its 
long-desired  opportunity  had  come.  The 
inconsiderate  action  of  the  Boers  was  adroitly 
used  to  make  it  appear  to  the  world  that 
they  were  wholly  responsible  for  the  con- 
flict. The  Queen  in  her  speech  to  Parlia 
ment  said: 
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^'Except  for  the  difficulties  that  have 
been  caused  by  the  action  of  the  South 
African  Republic,  the  condition  of  the  world 
continues  to  be  peaceful.'' 

The  Liberal  party,  under  the  leadership 
of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  now 
assured  the  Ministry  that,  inasmuch  as 
**the  demands  made  by  the  Government 
of  the  South  African  Republic  were  such  as 
to  make  it  impossible  for  the  government  of 
any  self-respecting  country  ever  to  take 
them  into  consideration,  and  since  actual 
hostilities  had  begun,  there  would  be  no 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Liberals  to 
obstruct  the  voting  of  military  supplies  and 
powers  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war."     But,  he  added: 

**  It  does  appear  to  me  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  engaged  in  a  game  of  bluff,  which 
is  iv)t  a  very  worthy  one  for  a  great  country 
like  this.  The  raising  of  the  suzerainty 
question  was  utterly  unnecessary,  and  did 
more  than  anything  else  to  remove  all  chance 
of  success  from  the  negotiations." 

This  was  as  moderate  a  view  as  any 
prominent  public  man  in  England  ventured 
to  express.  There  was  an  lUmost  complete 
revulsion  of  public  sentiment,  as  shown  by 
the  fate  of  a  resolution  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Dillon,  of  the 
Irish  Nationalist  party,  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Labouchere,  the  great  English  Liberal. 
The  resolution  was  as  follows : 

''We  humbly  represent  to  Her  Majesty 
that  the  state  of  war  now  existing  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  South  African  Republic 
has  been  caused  by  the  assertion  of  claims 
which  interfere  with  the  internal  government 
of  the  Republic,  in  direct  violation  of  the 
terms  of  the  convention  of  1884,  and  by 
massing  large  bodies  of  British  troops  on  the 
frontier  of  the  Republic.  We  humbly  sub- 
mit that  beiore  more  bloodshed  takes  place 
a  proposal  be  made,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
recent  conference  at  The  Hague,  with  a 
view  of  finding  in  independent  arbitration  a 
settlement  of  the  difference  between  the  two 
governments,   and  in  order  that  an  igno- 


minious war  l>e  thus  avoided  between  the 
overwhelming  forces  of  Her  Majesty's  em- 
pire and  those  of  two  small  nations  num- 
bering altogether  less  than  200,000  souls." 

This  conciliatory  and  reasonable  measure 
was  lost  by  the  decisive  vote  of  322  to  54. 
The  English  people  were  profoundly  agi- 
tated, and  nothing  but  the  most  determined 
course  would  appease  the  wrath  of  the 
nation.  From  that  time  onward  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  to  its  bitter  and  ruthless 
conclusion  became  a  fixed  purpose. 

The  Boers  were  the  authors  of  their  own 
undoing;  and  yet  it  seemed  impossible  for 
them  to  pursue  any  other  course.  They  were 
environed  by  a  fate  that  was  inexorable. 
The  ultimatum,  which  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  explosion,  declared  the  principle 
that  nothing  could  justify  British  inteder- 
ence  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Transvaal 
except  a  violation  by  the  Republic  of  the 
rights  guaranteed  to  aliens  by  the  treaty  of 
1884,  namely: 

**  That  all  persons  other  than  natives,  on 
conforming  themselves  .to  the  laws  of  the 
South  African  Republic,  (a)  will  have  full 
liberty,  with  their  families,  to  enter,  travel, 
or  reside  in  any  part  of  the  South  African 
Republic ;  (^)  they  will  be  entitled  to  hire 
or  possess  houses,  manufactories,  ware- 
houses, shops  and  other  premises;  (r)  they 
may  carry  on  their  commerce,  either  in 
person  or  by  any  agents  whom  they  may 
think  fit  to  employ ;  (aT)  they  shall  not  be 
subject,  in  respect  to  their  premises  or  prop- 
erty, or  in  respect  to  their  commerce  and 
industry,  to  any  taxes  other  than  those 
which  are  or  may  be  imposed  upon  the  citi- 
zens of  the  said  Republic." 

As  not  one  of  these  rights  had  been  im- 
paired or  disregarded,  there  was  no  ground 
for  interference.  The  ultimatum  further- 
more declared  that  while  the  questions  of 
voting  and  representation  were  exclusively 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Republic,  by 
the  express  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  Trans- 
vaal Government  had  not  only  expressed  a 
willingness  to,  but  had   actually  discussed 
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these  measures  in  a  friendly  way  with  the 
'  British  Government.  But  as  the  latter  had 
broken  off  friendly  correspondence  and  an- 
nounced its  intention  of  formulating  its  own 
proposals  for  final  settlement,  and  had  in 
the  meantime,  even  in  the  midst  of  friendly 
correspondence,  largely  increased  its  mili- 
tary force  in  South  Africa,  thereby  forcing 
the  Transvaal  to  assume  an  attitude  of  de- 
fense, the  Republic  was  constrained  to  insist 
upon*  immediate  assurances — 

*'  1.  That  all  points  of  mutual  difference 
be  regulated  by  friendly  recourse  to  arbitra- 
tion, or  by  whatever  amicable  way  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  this  Government  and  Her 
Majesty's  Government. 

''  2.  That  all  troops  on  the  border  of  this 
Republic  shall  be  instantly  withdrawn. 

*^3.  That  all  reinforcements  of  troops 
which  have  arrived  in  South  Africa  since 
June  1,  1899,  shall  be  removed  from  South 
Africa  within  a  reasonable  time,  to  be  agreed 
upon  with  this  Government,  and  with  the 
mutual  assurance  and  guaranty  on  the  part 
of  this  Government  that  no  attack  upon  or 
hostilities  against  any  portion  of  the  posses- 
sions of  the  British  Government  shall  be 
made  by  this  Republic  during  the  further 
negotiations,  within  a  period  of  time  to  be 
subsequently  agreed  upon  between  the  gov- 
ernments, and  .this  Government  will,  on 
compliance  therewith,  be  prepared  to  with- 
draw the  armed  burghers  of  this  Republic 
from  the  borders. 

**4.  That  Her  Majesty's  troops  which 
are  now  on  the  high  seas  shall  not  be  landed 
in  any  part  of  South  Africa." 

These  were  the  principal  features  of  the 
ultimatum,  and  in  conveying  the  peremptory 
demands  to  the  British  Government  the 
Republic  gave  notice  that  in  the  event  of  no 
satisfactory  assurances  being  received  within 
forty-eight  hours,  or  of  any  further  movement 
of  British  troops  in  the  direction  of  the  Trans- 
vaal border,  such  silence  or  movement 
would  be  regarded  as  a  formal  declaration 
of  war  by  Great  Britain  against  the  Republic. 
The  ultimatum,  as  previously  stated,  was 


promulgated  on  the  9th  of  October.  Before 
midnight  of  the  10th  the  British  reply  was 
cabled  to  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  in  the  foUowing 
terms : 

**Her  Majesty's  Government  have  re- 
ceived with  great  regret  the  peremptory 
demands  of  the  South  African  Republic, 
conveyed  in  your  telegram  of  October  9th. 
You  will  inform  the  Government  of  the 
South  African  Republic,  in  reply,  that  the 
conditions  demanded  by  the  South  African 
Republic  are  such  as  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment deem  it  impossible  to  discuss." 

Within  less  than  six  hours  after  this  reply 
had  been  given  to  the  telegraph  operator  at 
London,  namely,  at  five  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  October  11th,  Boer  troops  crossed  the 
border  into  British  territory,  and  the  war, 
so  fraught  with  momentous  events  for  the 
two  nations,  had  begun. 

The  first  decisive  movement  was  made  by 
troops  from  the  Orange  Free  State.  This 
Republic,  recognizing  that  its  fate  would  be 
identical  with  that  of  the  Transvaal,  had 
resolved  to  cast  its  lot  .with  the  latter. 
'The  resolution  by  which  this  concert  of 
action  between  the  two  nations  was  accom- 
plished, after  reciting  the  conditions  then 
existing,  was  expressed  in  the  following 
language : 

''Resolved^  That  we  instruct  the  Govern- 
ment to  still  use  every  means  to  maintain 
and  insure  peace,  and,  in  a  peaceful  manner, 
contribute  toward  the  solution  of  the  exist- 
ing diflBculties,  provided  it  be  done  witnout 
violating  the  honor  and  independence  of  the 
Free  State  and  the  Transvaal ;  and  that  we 
advise  the  ministry  to  make  known  its 
opinion  that  there  exists  no  cause  for  war, 
and  that  war  against  the  Transvaal  as  now 
undertaken  or  occasioned  by  the  Imperial 
Government  will  morally  be  a  war  against 
the  whole  white  population  of  Africa,  and, 
in  its  consequences,  criminal ;  for,  come  what 
may,  the  Free  State  will  honestly  and  faith- 
fully fulfill  its  obligations  toward  the  Trans- 
vaal, by  virtue  of  the  political  alliance  be- 
tween the  two  Republics." 
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It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  juSt  about  this 
time  Queen  Victoria  wrote  to  the  young 
Queen  of  Holland,  deeply  deploring  the 
crisis  in  the  Transvaal,  and  assuring  her 
that  she  had  exerted  her  influence  to  the 
utmost  constitutional  limit  in  favor  of  a 
peaceful  settlement  But  after  the  ulti- 
matum and  the  invasion  of  British  territory,, 
public  sentiment  took  the  bit  in  its  teeth 
and  refused  to  be  controlled  by  anything  in 
the  nature  of  conservatism. 

Reference  to  the  map  of  Southeastern 
Africa  will  now  be  helpful  in  understanding 
the  military  operations  of  the  war.  There 
are  three  main  lines  of  railway  converging 
toward  Pretoria  from  the  seacoast.  The  first 
runs  northeasterly  through  the  center  of  the 
Orange  Free  State,  with  several  important 
connections  in  Cape  Colony.  This  road  and 
its  connections  served  as  bases  of  supplies 
for  Gen.  Roberts'  great  army  in  its  march  to 
Pretoria.  The  second  important  road  ex- 
tends from  Durban  to  Pretoria,  with  a  branch 
from  Ladysmith  across  the  Drakensberg 
Mountains  to  Bethlehem,  in  the  Free  State. 
General  Buller's  army  oj>erated  along  the 
main  line  of  this  road.  The  third  road  pon- 
nects  Delagoa  Bay  with  Pretoria,  and  it 
afforded  a  means  of  escape  to  President 
Kriiger  and  the  Transvaal  officials  after  the 
capture  of  their  capital.  A  fourth  road  runs 
northward  from  Cape  Town,  through  Cape 
Colony,  Bechuanaland  and  Rhodesia,  to 
Bulawayo,  skirting  close  to  both  the  Orange 
Free  State  and  the  Transvaal  without  enter- 
ing the  territory  of  either.  This  road  was 
also  of  immense  value  to  General  Roberts. 
The  operations  under  General  Cronje  took 
place  along  its  line,  his  surrender  occurring 
on  the  Modder  River  near  Paardeberg,  where 
he  was  surrounded  in  his  effort  to  reach 
Bloemfontein. 

The  branch  road  from  Ladysmith  to 
Bethlehem  crosses  the  mountains  at  Van 
Reenan's  Pass.  The  first  movement  of  the 
war  was  the  occupation  of  this  pass  by 
troops  of  the  Free  State.  At  the  same  time 
an  advance  was  made  eastward  into  Natal, 


toward  Ladysmith,  while  other  detachments 
marched  southward  toward  Pietermaritz- 
burg.  Still  further  south  another  detach- 
ment of*  Free  State  troops  pressed  toward 
the  Cape  Colony  town  of  Aliwal  North,  but 
this  subsequently  proved»to  be  a  feint  to 
cover  the  real  movement  on  Ladysmith. 

In  concert  with  these  movements,  and 
simultaneously  with  them,  the  Transvaal 
Boers  took  possession  of  Laing's  Nek,  near 
the  famous  Majuba  Hill,  in  the  extreme 
northern  part  of  Natal,  and  pushed  south- 
ward on  the  railroad  leading  to  Ladysmith. 

Into  British  territory  on  the  west  the  Boers 
also  swarmed,  acting  in  quick  concert  with 
those  to  the  east  and  southeast.  Their  first 
manifestation  in  the  west  was  the  capture  of 
a  British  armored  train  near  Kraaipan,  on  the 
railroad  south  of  Mafeking.  The  train  was 
on  its  way  to  the  relief  of  the  British  gar- 
rison at  the  latter  place.  Mafeking  and 
Kimberly,  away  to  the  south,  were  invested 
about  the  same  time.  Spyfontein,  a  station 
south  of  Kimberly,  was  seized  and  fortified, 
and  a  British  garrison  at  Lobatsi,  north  of 
Mafeking,  was  surrounded. 

These  various  movements  were  made  with 
such  celerity  and  concert  of  action,  and 
followed  up  with  such  vigor,  as  to  amaze  the 
British  commanders  and  arouse  the  war 
spirit  at  home  to  the  highest  pitch. 

Immediately  following  these  initiatory 
movements,  Vryburg,  about  half  way  be- 
tween Mafeking  and  Kimberly,  was  cap- 
tured, and  both  of  the  latter  places  were 
invested  and  besieged.  At  Kimberly  are 
located  the  great  diamond  mines  of  South 
Africa,  so  rich  in  these  precious  stones  that 
the  owners  are  compelled  to  cease  work  at 
intervals  to  avoid  overstocking  the  market 
and  seriously  reducing  prices. 

The  first  important  battle  of  the  war  was 
fought  at  Glencoe,  a  railroad  station  about 
fifty  miles  north  of  Ladysmith,  and  at  the 
junction  of  a  short  road  running  eastward 
to  and  beyond  Dundee.  This  action  began 
at  daybreak  on  ther  20th  of  October,  and 
lasted  eight  hours.    It  was  claimed  as  a  vie- 
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tory  for  the  British,  but  subsequent  events 
indicated  that  it  was  a  disaster.  The  losses 
were  not  heavy  on  either  side,  though  Gen. 
Sy monds ,  a  brave  officer  and  an  accomplished 
gentleman,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
British  forces,  was  mortally  wounded,  and 
captured  by  the  Boers.  He  died  a  few  days 
later. 

On  October  21st,  the  day  after  the  battle 
at  Glencoe,  an  engagement  took  place  at 
Elands  Laagte,  the  next  station  on  the  rail- 
road north  of  Ladysmith.  The  battle  lasted 
four  hours,  and  resulted  in  the  Boers  with- 
drawing, apparently  to  place  themselves  in 
line  with  other  sections  of  their  army  ad- 
vancing on  Ladysmith.  Their  commander. 
Gen.  Kock,  was  wounded  and  captured  by 
the  British. 

The  British  losses  in  the  two  battles  of 
Glencoe  and  Elands  Laagte  were  16  officers 
and  62  men  killed,  and  51  officers  and  268 
men  wounded. 

Gen.  Yule  succeeded  Gen.  Symonds  in 
command  at  Glencoe,  and  withdrew  his 
forces  to  Dundee,  which  the  Boers  com- 
menced shelling  the  following  day.  On  the 
24th  Gen.  Yule  hastily  evacuated  Dundee, 
abandoning  his  wounded  and  prisoners,  and 
marched  rapidly  southward  by  wagon  road, 
to  the  east  of  the  railroad,  in  order  to  avoid 
heavy  detachments  of  Boers  along  the  line 
of  the  latter.  On  the  25th  he  effected  a 
junction  with  Gen.  White  at  Ladysmith, 
who  had  moved  out  to  meet  and  protect 
him.  This  retreat  was  regarded  as  a  piece 
of  brilliant  military  strategy. 

The  Boers  were  now  in  possession  of  all 
that  portion  of  Natal  north  of  Ladysmith, 
and  on  the  30th  and  31st  severe  fighting 
occurred  near  the  latter  place.  On  October 
30th  the  Boers  made  an  important  capture, 
which  is  thus  described  in  Gen.  White's 
official  report: 

'*  I  have  to  report  a  disaster  to  the  column 
sent  by  me  to  take  a  position  on  a  hill  to 
guard  the  left  flank  of  the  troops.  In  these 
operations  to-day  the  Royal  Irish  Fusileers, 
No.  10  Mountain  Battery  and  the  Gloucester- 


shire  Regiment  were  surrounded  in  the  hillSi 
and,  after  losing  heavily,  had  to  capitulate. 
The  casualties  have  not  yet  been  ascertained. 
A  man  of  the  Fusileers  employed  as  a  hos- 
pital orderly  came  in  under  a  flag  of  truce 
with  a  letter  from  the  survivors  of  the 
column,  who  asked  for  assist^ce  to  bury 
the  dead.  I  fear  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  the  report.  I  formed  a  plan  in  the 
carrying  out  o  which  the  disaster  occurred, 
and  I -am  alone  responsible  for  the  plan. 
There  is  no  blame  whatever  to  the  troops, 
as  the  position  was  imtenable." 

The  unfortunate  expedition  was  com- 
manded by  Gen.  French,  who,  however, 
was  exonerated  from  all  blame.  The  disaster 
was  attributed  principally  to  a  stampede  of 
mules  attached  to  the  battery,  the  frightened 
animals  carrying  the  guns  and  some  of  the 
small  arms  within  the  Boer  lines.  Gen. 
White  was  highly  commended  for  his  man- 
liness in  acknowledging  the  mistake  of  the 
movement,  and  personally  assuming  the 
blame  for  its  results. 

The  Boers  now  closed  in  on  Ladysmith, 

and  on  October  31st  began  to  shell  the  town. 

• 

They  also  captured  Colenso,  fifteen  miles 
south,  where  the  railroad  crosses  the  Tugela 
River,  the  British  forces  at  that  point  retir- 
ing to  Estcourt,  around  which  the  Boers 
swarmed  in  all  directions,  advancing,  6,000 
strong,  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Pieter- 
maritzburg. 

About  the  same  time  important  move- 
ments were  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Storm- 
berg,  southwest  of  Aliwal  North,  where  the 
British  had  concentrated  a  considerable 
force  with  the  intention  of  invading  the 
Free  State.  Parties  of  Boers  moved  out 
from  the  direction  of  Aliwal  North,  from 
Colesburg  to  the  west,  and  Burghersdorp  to 
the  east,  Converging  toward  Stormberg,  and 
thus  compelling  the  evacuation  of  that 
place. 

Following  the  capture  of  these  and  other 
places  in  British  territory,  the  Government 
of  the  Orange  Free  State  issued  proclama- 
t'ons  annexing  them  to  the  Republic.    They 
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also  annexed  the  whole  of  Oriqualand  West, 
except  the  cities  of  Maf eking  and  Kimberly , 
which  continued  in  the  possession  of  the 
British.  These  annexations  were  made  for 
the  purpose  of  releasing  the  Dutch  inhabi- 
tants from  their  allegiance  to  the  British 
Empire  and  enabling  them  to  join  the  Boers 
in  the  war;  but  they  subsequently  served 
as  a  precedent  for  the  British  in  annexing 
the  territory  of  the  two  Republics. 

In  November,  1899,  three  British  columns 
were  set  in  motion  toward  the  Boer  Re- 
publics. The  first  moved  out  from  Durban 
under  Gen.  BuUer,  the  commander-in-chief, 
for  the  relief  of  Ladysmith ;  the  second  in 
the  extreme  west,  under  Gen.  Methuen, 
advanced  northward  from  Orange  River 
toward  Kimberly,  and  the  third,  or  central, 
column,  under  Gen.  Gatacre,  left  Cape  Town 
on  the  23d  and  proceeded  northward. 
It  was  not  long  until  these  three  columns 
made  history  rapidly,  and  in  order  to  gain 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  results  of  the 
war,  their  several  movements  should  be 
carefully  followed. 

On  November  23d  a  battle  was  fought 
between  a  portion  of  Gen.  BuUer's  forces 
and  the  Boers  at  a  place  called  Willow 
Grange.  Both  parties  retired  at  the  close  of 
the  battle,  the  Boers  abandoning  Estcourt 
and  all  points  south  of  that  plaee,  and  con- 
centrating their  forces  at  Wepener.  Sub- 
sequent events  showed  that  it  was  their 
intention  to  dispute  the  British  advance  at 
the  Tugela  River,  and  that  their  movements 
south  of  that  point  were  strategic  and  pre- 
liminary. 

In  the  west,  on  the  23d,  the  same  day  on 
which  the  battle  took  place  at  Willow  Grange 
in  Natal,  Gen.  Methuen's  column,  10,000 
strong,  encountered  3,000  Boers  near  Bel- 
mont, some  fifty  miles  south  of  Kimberly. 
A  severe  battle  occurred,  with  slight  losses, 
however,  on  either  side.  The  Boers  retired, 
and  the  British  proceeded  on  their  march 
northward.  Two  days  later,  at  a  place  called 
Gras  Plan,  eight  miles  north  of  Belmont,  a 
detachment  of  Boers  attacked  the  British 


rear  while  another  fell  upon  the  front  and 
flank.  The  fighting  lasted  four  hours,  and 
was  characterized  by  a  degree  of  desperation 
not  previously  witnessed  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  Finally  the  British  charged  a 
height  on  which  the  main  body  of  the  Boers 
was  stationed,  and  the  latter  retreated.  They 
were  preparing  for  their  main  resistance  at 
the  crossing  of  Modder  River.  The  losses 
in  this  battle,  like  all  the  others  of  the  war, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  were  remarkably 
small  in  propoition  to  the  amount  of  fighting 
done.  The  total  British  loss  at  Gras  Plan, 
including  killed,  wounded  and  inissjng,  was 
given  at  198,  while  that  of  the  Bo^s  was 
much  less. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  November  28th, 
Gen.  Methuen  reached  the  ModdeT  River, 
and  here  he  found  the  Boers  strongly  in- 
trenched on  both  banks,  and  on  an  island 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  The  British 
immediately  attacked.  The  battle  began  at 
half-past  five  in  the  morning  and  raged  until 
late  in  the  afternoon.  The  British  fought 
under  a  burning  sun,  without  food  or  water, 
and  suffered  intensely.  Not  once  did  they 
see  their  enemy,  for  the  Boers  were  effectu- 
ally concealed  and  protected  by  their  works, 
whence  they  poured  a  deadly  fire  into  the 
attacking  columns.  *' No  British  soldier,'* 
says  a  correspondent  who  witnessed  the 
fight,  **was  able  to  raise  hand  or  foot  with- 
out being  riddled  by  rifle  bullets."  The 
infantry  could  not  advance  in  the  face  of 
such  a  storm,  but  the  artillery  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  the  Boers  from  the  south 
to  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  and  clearing 
them  from  the  intrenchments  there.  The 
British  loss  in  this  engagement  was  reported 
at  471,  of  which  number  76  were  killed. 
Gen.  Methuen  himself  was  wounded.  His 
dispatch  announcing  the  results  of  the  battle 
was  couched  in  florid  language,  in  which  he 
claimed  a  *' complete  victory, '*  but  two 
weeks  later,  while  still  on  Modder  River,  he 
was  compelled  to  intrench  his  camp  to  keep 
his  defeated  enemy  out  I  He  had  not  yei 
learned  the  meaning  of  Boer  strategy. 
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On  the  11th  of  December  Gen.  Gatacre 
met  with  a  reverse  at  Stormberg  Junction, 
whither  he  had  gone  with  the  purpose  of 
surprising  the  Boers  in  that  locality.  But 
he  himself  met  with  a  surprise,  and  fell  into 
a  skillfully  prepared  trap.  Having  been  in- 
formed by  his  spies  that  the  Boer  position 
was  poorly  defended,  he  made  a  quick  night 
march  and  approached  their  camp  just  at 
dawn.  No  opposition  was  encountered.  Not 
an  enemy  had  been  seen;  but  suddenly, 
without  the  slightest  premonition,  a  murder- 
ous rifle  fire  was  poured  into  his  ranks,  and 
after  three  hours'  desperate  fighting  the 
British  were  compelled  to  retreat  to  Molteno, 
the  next  station  south,  with  a  loss  of  nearly 
200  killed,  26  wounded  and  489  prisoners. 
The  disparity  between  the  numbers  of  the 
killed  and  wounded  shows  the  deadly  ac- 
curacy oi  the  Boer  fire.  Gen.  Gatacre 
admitted  in  his  official  report  that  the  affair 
was  a  '^serious  reverse."  His  retreat  con- 
tinued to  Sterkstrom,  while  Gen.  French, 
who  had  endeavored  to  come  to  his  relief, 
was  stopped  at  Arundel,  on  the  road  to 
Bloemfontein. 

Meanwhile  the  column  under  Gen.  Meth- 
uen  had  met  with  defeat  at  Magersfontein, 
about  six  miles  northeast  of  the  place  where 
it  had  two  weeks  previously  fought  the 
battle  of  Modder  River.  On  Sunday,  De- 
cember 10th,  Gen.  Methuen  shelled  the 
Boer  position  at  Magersfontein,.  from  his 
camp  near  Modder  River,  during  the  entire 
day.  In  the  night,  believing  that  the  mo- 
ment had  arrived  for  an  infantry  attack,  he 
moved  a  heavy  column  rapidly  and  silently 
along  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  until  they  came  to  within 
two  hundred  yards  of  a  Boer  position  of 
which  he  had  not  been  apprized.  Instantly 
a  terrific  fire  was  poured  into  his  left  flank. 
It  was  so  unexpected  and  deadly  that  the 
regiments  fell  into  confusion  and  retreated. 
They  were  re-formed,  however,  and  brought 
back  to  the  scene  of  the  engagement,  where 
a  desperate  battle,  lasting  through  the  fol- 
lowing  day,  was    fought.      The    struggle 


ceased  with  the  approach  of  night,  and 
under  cover  of  the  darkness  Gen.  Methuen 
withdrew  his  forces  to  his  old^  camp  on 
Modder  River.  The  British  loss  was  963, 
of  which  number  70  were  officers.  Two 
distinguished  men  fell  in  this  engagement, 
namely.  Gen.  A.  G.  Wauchope  and  the 
Marquis  of  Winchester. 

Following  close  upon  these  disasters  came 
a  dispatch  from  Gren.  Buller  himsdf,  an- 
nouncing the  most  serious  reverse  of  the 
war.  His  division  had  advanced  as  far  as 
Chevely  on  the  way  to  the  relief  of  Lady- 
smith,  when,  at  four  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  December  15th,  he  moved  out  in  three 
columns,  intending  to  force  a  passage  of  the 
Tugela  River  at  Colenso.  The  left,  undex 
Gen.  Hart,  was  ordered  to  attempt  a  crossing 
at  a  ford  above  Colenso,  while  the  right, 
under  Gen.  Hildyard,  was  to  approach  the 
river  about  two  miles  further  down.  The 
center,  commanded  by  Gen.  Buller  himself, 
marched  between  the  two  columns,  and  in 
supporting  distance. of  either,  as  occasion 
might  require.  Gen.  Hart  attacked  first, 
but  after  some  desperate  fighting,  and  per- 
ceiving that  he  could  not  force  a  passage, 
he  withdrew.  Gen.  Hildyard  met  with  no 
better  success  at  the  lower  ford.  While  his 
column  was  in  action  a  report  came  to  Gen. 
Buller  that  the  artillery,  which  had  been 
sent  to  support  the  infantry,  had  fallen  into 
an  ambuscade  and  been  annihilated.  One 
gun  was  destroyed,  ten  were  captured,  and 
only  two  were  saved.  Having  no  artillery 
to  support  him.  Gen.  Hildyard  was  ordered 
to  withdraw,  and  the  whole  surviving  expe- 
dition, after  fighting  eight  hours,  retired 
to  the  camp  at  Chevely.  In  this  engagement 
the  British  lost  140  killed,  634  wounded 
and  311  prisoners.  Among  the  mortally 
wounded  wasJLieutenant  Roberts,  a  son  of 
Lord  Roberts. 

Upon'  receipt  of  the  distressing  news  of 
these  several  defeats,  there  was  a  hurried 
meeting  of  the  British  Cabinet  at  London, 
at  which  it  was  decided  to  call  out  the  re- 
maining portions  of  the  army  reserve,  and 
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■TTsnge  for  the  enrolliDg  of  volunteers. 
Steps  taken  at  this  meeting  resulted  in  an 
increase  of  the  active  forces  of  the  British 
army  in  South  Africa  to  between  213,000  and 
240,000  men,  and  these  were  subsequently 
aagmented  until  the  entire  number  reached 
nearly 300,000effectivetroops.  Gen.Roherts 
was  placed  in  supreme  command,  with  Gen. 
Kitchener,  of  Soudan  fame,  as  his  chief  of 
■taff.  Opposed  to  this  immense  army  the 
entire  military  force  of  the  Boers  at  no  time 


Meanwhile  the  siege  of  Ladysmith  bad 
progressed.inspiteof  Gen.  Buller's  repeated 
ineffectual  efforts  to  cross  the  Tugela  and 
go  to  the  relief  of  the  beleaguered  garrison. 

On  the  24th  of  January  was  fought  the 
bloody  battle  of  Spion  Kop  (Spy  Hill), 
which  was  regarded  as  the  key  to  the  Boer 
position  around  Ladysmith.  Daring  the 
previous  night  the  British  had  captured  the 
hill  by  surprise,  but  at  daybreak  on  the  24th  - 
the  Boers,  from  a  higher  point  to  the  east, 


exceeded  35,000,  and  it  is  claimed  that  they 
never  had  more  than  25,000  to  30,000  men 
in  the  field  at  any  time  during  the  war. 
Under  these  conditions  their  subjugation 
became  merely  a  matter  of  time,  for  there 
was  no  longer  any  hope  of  intervention. 

Gen.  Roberts  sailed  from  England  on 
December  23d,  and  arrived  at  Cape  Town, 
in  company  with  Gen.  Kitchener,  on  the 
10th  of  January,  1900.  Steps  were  imme- 
diately taken  for  a  concerted  movement 
•gainst  the  Boers  in  all  parts  of  the  field. 


^  EOP.— From  a  Pbotograph. 

poured  a  withering  fire  into  the  captors. 
Their  artillery  had  .the  range  so  accurately 
that  it  became  immediately  effective,  and 
under  its  cover  three  columns  of  Boers 
simultaneously  ascended  the  spurs  of  Spion 
Kop.  Regiment  after  regiment  of  British 
troops  was  hurried  forward  to  the  scene  of 
coufiict,  but  they  could  not  resist  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Boers,  who  fought  their  way. 
upward,  foot  by  foot,  until  well  on  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  last  detachment  of 
British,  numbering  about  200  men,  hoisted 
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the  white  flag  and  surrendered.  Spion  Kop 
was  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  of  the  war, 
in  proportion  to  the  numbers  engaged,  and 
it  will  live  in  the  *  memory  of  the  Dutch 
Republicans,  side  by  side  with  Majuba  Hill, 
as  one  of  their  nation's  most  brilliant  vic- 
tories. 

Gen.  Roberts  arrived  at  Riet  River,  a 
tributary  of  the  Modder,  oh  the  12th  of 
February,  and  immediately  assumed  active 
command  in  the  field.  *0n  February  15th 
the  British  army  entered  Kimberly,  and  the 
Boers,  under  command  of  Gen.  Cronje, 
were  in  full  retreat  toward  Bloemfontein, 
the  capital  of  the  Orange  Free  State.  Gen. 
Cronje's  army  was  estimated  at  from  7,000 
to  8,000  men,  while  opposed  to  him  Gen. 
Roberts  had  between  40,000  and  60,000 
trained  soldiers.  For  nearly  two  weeks 
there  was  fierce  fighting  between  the  two 
forces,  Cronje  struggling  to  effect  his  escape 
or  hold  out  until  reinforcements  could  reach 
him.  But  he  was  finally  surrounded  in  his 
camp  on  Modder  River,  near  Paardeberg, 
and  forced  to  surrender  on  the  morning  of 
the  27th.  The  event  was  announced  in  this 
dispatch  from  Gen.  Roberts: 

*Taardeberg,  Feb.  27,  7 :45  a.  m. — Gen. 
Cronje  with  his  force  capitulated  uncon- 
ditionally at  daylight  this  morning.  He  is 
a  prisoner  in  my  camp.  The  strength  of  his 
force  will  be  communicated  later.  I  hope 
the  Government  will  consider  this  event  as 
especially  satisfactory,  occurring  as  it  does 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  Majuba  Hill  dis- 
aster." 

Subsequent  dispatches  placed  the  number 
of  men  surrendered  at  Paardeberg  at  4,000, 
or  less  than  one  to  ten  of  the  force  opposed 
to  them.  Gen.  Cronje's  movements  and 
battles,  from  the  beginning  of  ther  war  to  his 
surrender,  established  his  reputation  as  one 
of  the  world's  great  military  geniuses. 

At  last,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1900, 
Gen.  BuUer  succeeded  in  relieving  Lady- 
smith.  He  had  made  three  ineffectual  efforts, 
fought  a  dozen  or  more  severe  battles,  and 
crossed  and  recrossed  theTugela  River  until 


the  name  of  that  stream  will  be  forever  associ- 
ated  with  his  fame.  His  fourth  effort  was 
successful.  The  siege  began  October  30th; 
on  the  28th  of  the  following  February  the 
relief  column  entered  the  city,  and  one  of 
the  most  memorable  sieges  in  the  annals  of 
war  was  at  an  end.  At  the  beginning  the 
garrison  consisted  of  about  12,000  troops, 
and  some  2,000  civilians  and  4,000  natives 
were  hemmed  in  with  the.  soldiers.  When 
finally  relieved,  their  rations  had  been  re- 
duced to  half  a  pound  of  meal  per  day  to 
each  individual,  with  limited  supplies  of 
horse  and  mule  flesh.  The  troops  were  so 
exhausted  from  lack  of  proper  food  and  ex- 
cessive duty  that  more  than  three-fourths 
of  their  number  had  to  pass  through  the 
hospital.  The  losses  of  the  garrison  from 
casualties  were  only  35  killed  and  88 
wounded. 

Early  in  March,  1900,  Presidents  Kriiger 
and  Steyn,  of  the  two  Republics,  acting  in 
concert,  succeeded  through  a  clever  stroke 
of  diplomacy  in  eliciting  from  the  British 
Government  a  declaration  of  its  purpose 
with  reference  to  their  countries.  This  result 
was  accomplished  by  means  of  a  dispatch 
from  the  Presidents,  proposing  peace  on  the 
basis  of  the  continued  independence  of  the 
Republics.  The  dispatch  was  read  in  Par- 
liament on  the  13th.  Referring  to  the 
appalling  loss  of  life  already  suffered,  the 
Presidents  declared  in  behalf  of  their  people 
that  **  this  war  was  undertaken  solely  as  a 
defensive  measure  to  maintain  the  threat- 
ened independence  of  the  South  African 
Republics;"  whereupon  they  assured  the 
British  Government  and  "the  whole  civilized 
world"  that  '*the  war  is  only  continued  in 
order  to  secure  and  maintain  the  incontest- 
able independence  of  the  two  Republics  ^& 
sovereign  international  states,  and  to  obtain 
the  assurances  that  those  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  who  have  taken  part  with  us  in  this 
war  shall  suffer  no  harm  whatever  in  person 
or  property." 

''On  these  conditions,  and  on  these  con- 
ditions alone,"  the  dispatch  continued,  'Hhe 
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Republics  are  willing  to  make  peace."  The 
British  ministry  were  warned  that  if  they 
were  **  determined  to  destroy  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Republics,''  the  people  of 
those  little  nations  would  **  persevere  to  the 
end  in  the  course  already  begun.''  Inci- 
dentally, the  dispatch  explained  that  its 
declarations  and  proposal  had  been  deferred 
while  the  military  victories  were  with  the 
Republics,  lest  such  overtures  might  at  that 
time  have  wounded  British  sensibilities,  and 
that  they  were  then  made  because  the  pres- 
tige of  the  arms  of  the  British  Empire  had 
been  assured  by  their  recent  victories. 

Lord  Salisbury's  reply  to  the  dispatch 
was  candid  and  blunt.  He  accused  the 
Boers  of  having  made  hostile  military  prep- 
arations during  the  diplomatic  negotiations 
of  the  previous  summer,  which  had  led  the 
British  Government  to  reinforce  its  garrisons 
at  Cape  Town  and  in  Natal ;  and  of  having 
suddenly,  on  two  days'  notice,  through  **an 
insulting  ultimatum,"  made  unprovoked 
war,  and  invaded  British  territory.  He  also 
charged  that  the  Boers  had  anticipated  their 
present  operations,  and  for  many  years  had 
been  making  military  preparations  of  a 
character  and  on  a  scale  that  could  have 
meant  nothing  else  than  a  purpose  to  use 
them  against  Great  Britain.  Refusing  to 
discuss  the  question  raised  by  the  Boer  dis- 
patch. Lord  Salisbury  proceeded: 

'*The  result  of  these  preparations,  carried 
on  with  great  secrecy,  has  been  that  the 
British  Empire  has  been  compelled  to  con- 
front an  invasion  which  has  entailed  upon 
the  Empire  a  costly  war  and  the  loss  of 
thousands  of  precious  lives.  The  great 
calamity  has  been  the  penalty  Great  Britain 
has  suffered  for  having  of  recent  years 
acquiesced  in  the  existence  of  the  two  Re- 
publics. In  view  of  the  uses  to  which  the 
two  Republics  have  put  the  position  which 
was  given  them,  and  the  calamities  their 
unprovoked  attacks  have  inflicted  on  Her 
Majesty's  dominions.  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment can  only  answer  your  honor's 
telegram  by  saying  that  they  are  not  pre- 
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pared  to  assent  to  the  independence  of  the 
South  African  Republic  or  the  Orange  Free 
State." 

Sentiments  similar  to  those  expressed  by 
Lord  Salisbury  were  reiterated  by  the  Queen 
in  her  speech  to  Parliament  after  the  annex- 
ation of  the  Orange  Free  State.  On  tha( 
occasion  she  said : 

**  Believing  the  continued  independence 
of  the  Republics  to  be  a  constant  danger  to 
South  Africa,  I  authorized  the  annexation 
of  the  Free  State  as  a  first  step  to  the  union 
of  the  races  under  an  institution  which  may 
in  time  be  developed  so  as  to  secure  equal 
rights  and  privileges  in  South  Africa." 

These  declarations  may  be  accepted  as 
expressing  the  conservative  sentiment  of 
England ;  and  they  stand  also  as  England's 
justification  of  the  war.  The  Boer  side  of 
the^  controversy  has  been  fairly  presented) 
and  the  world  will  judge  between  the  two. 

Simultaneously  with  their  proffer  to  Great 
Britain  of  peace  on  the  basis  of  continued 
independence,  the  Presidents  of  the  two 
Republics  requested  all  foreign  consuls  at 
Pretoria  to  urge  upon  their  respective  gov- 
ernments joint  action  in  the  interest  of  peace. 
But  no  country  except  the  United  States 
took  official  action  in  the  matter.  This  was 
done  by  notifying  the  British  Government 
through  our  representative  in  London  that 
the  servir^es  of  the  United  States  as  mediator 
were  at  the  disposal  of  the  belligerents,  and 
that  this  offer  was  made  at  the  express 
request  of  the  Presidents  of  the  South 
African  Republics.  The  offer  was  perfunc- 
tory and  formal ;  and  it  was  declined  in  a 
similar  spirit.  Subsequently  Germany  ad- 
vised President  Kriiger  of  the  Emperor's 
willingness  to  assist  in  friendly  mediation  ii 
both  belligerents  expressed  a  desire  for  it. 
The  German  offer  was  more  cordial  than 
in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  but  equally 
as  inoperative.  In  the  French  Senate  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  replying  officially 
to  a  question,  said  that  inasmuch  as  the 
Republics  had  declared  that  they  would  not 
make  peace  except  upon  the  condition  a| 
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their  continued  independence,  a  condition 
to  which  Great  Britam  had  afiirmed  her  un- 
willingness to  subscribe,  it  was  '' manifest 
that  any  intervention  on  such  a  basis  would 
be  superfluous."  The  little  Republic  of 
Switzerland  replied  by  note,  couched  in 
sympathetic  tone,  in  which  she  reluctantly 
expressed  her  inability  to  comply  with  the 
request  of  the  Presidents  for  friendly  media- 
tion, for  substantially  the  same  reasons  as 
those  given  by  France.  Italy  declined 
formally  to  take  any  action.  Holland  ex- 
pressed regret  that  she  could  not  act,  and 
referred,  as  her  reason,  to  the  declaration  of 
Qreat  Britain,  that  intervention  would  not 
be  accepted  by  that  government.  None  of 
the  other  nations  took  any  more  definite 
action,  and  the  matter  was  suffered  to  drop. 

On  the  15th  of  March  Gen.  Roberts  en- 
tered Bloemfontein,  the  capital  of  the  Free 
State.  He  encountered  no  opposition,  the 
Boers  having  removed  their  seat  of  govern- 
ment the  day  before  to  Kroonstad,  about 
one  hundred  miles  further  north.  This  was 
done  to  prevent  an  assault  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  property ;  but  a  series  of  fierce  battles 
had  been  fought  before  the  British  army 
reached  the  vicinity  of  the  capital.  The 
British  were  now  swarming  into  the  territory 
of  the  -Republics  from  the  south,  the  east 
and  the  west,  and  it  could  plainly  be  seen 
that  the  tragedy  was  drawing  to  a  close. 

On  the  night  of  March  27th,  1900,  another 
misfortune  befell  the  Boer  cause  in  the  death 
of  Gen.  P.  J.  Joubert.  He  was  sixty-eight 
years  old,  and  had  not  been  in  robust 
health  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The 
subsequent  hardships  and  excitement,  added 
to  his  physical  failure  consequent  upon  his 
advancing  age,  brought  on  the  ailment  which 
resulted  in  his  death.  '  *Slim  Pete"  (  Shrewd 
Pete),  as  he  was  affectionately  called  by  his 
compatriots,  was,  after  President  Kriiger, 
the  most  majestic  figure  in  South  Africa. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  force  of  character, 
but  simple  and  modest  in  his  demeanor.  In 
1893  he  represented  the  Transvaal  Republic 
at  the  Columbian  World's  Fair  at  Chicago, 


and  while  there,  and  also  in  other  cities  that 
he  visited  in  this  country,  he  won  the  ad- 
miration and  respect  of  all  who  came  in 
contact  with  him,  by  his  unaffected  manners 
and  simple  grandeur  of  character.  The 
Boers  were  prolific  in  great  leaders  during 
their  struggle  with  England,  but  they  found 
it  difficult  to  supply  the  places  of  Cronje 
and  Joubert. 

About  the  time  of  the  occupation  of 
Bloemfontein  the  Boers  displayed  a  great 
deal  of  activity,  and  won  several  brilliant 
advantages.  Since  the  beginnii^  of  the  war 
a  force  had  been  operating  with  considerable 
effect  in  the  northeastern  part .  of  Cape 
Colony,  south  of  Aliwal  North  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Stormberg.  Their  effective 
surprise  of  Gen.  Gatacre's  column  on  the 
llth  of  December  will  be  remembered.  This 
force,  composed  of  about  5,000  men,  was 
under  command  of  Gen.  Olivier;  and  the 
swift  advance  of  Gen.  Roberts  into  the  Free 
State  had  completely  isolated  it  from  all  the 
other  detachments  of  the  Boer  army.  In  a 
military  sense,  its  position  was  desperate,  as 
a  glance  at  the  map  will  show.  Gen.  Buller, 
with  40,000  men,  was  at  or  near  Ladysmith, 
to  the  northeast;  Gen.  Roberts,  with 60,000 
men,  was  at  Bloemfontein,  almost  directly 
between  Olivier  and  the  other  Boer  forces ; 
while  Gen.  Methuen,  with  25,000  men,  acting 
as  Roberts'  left  wing,  was  swinging  rapidly 
northeastward  toward  Kroonstad.  Olivier 
was  three  hundred  miles  from  safety,  and  in 
order  to  escape  he  must  first  pass  between 
the  distended  jaws  of  the  armies  of  BuUer 
and  Roberts,  and  then  risk  being  caught  by 
Methuen  before  he  could  reach  the  Boer 
forces  at  Kroonstad.  In  addition  to  these 
apparently  insurmountable  obstacles,  he 
was  practically  surrounded  by  a  British 
army  as  large,  if  not  larger  than  his  own. 
But  his  genius  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 
Swinging  east  along  the  Basuto  Land  fron- 
tier, so  as  to  avoid  the  British  force  which  had 
captured  Aliwal  North,  he  made  one  of  those 
rushing  marches  for  which  the  Boers  were 
famous,  and  soon  reached  a  point  abreast  of 
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Bloemfontein,  near  Ladybrand.  Here  be 
met  and  dispersed  a  portion  of  a  detacbment 
under  Gen.  Frencb,  wbicb  bad  been  sent  from 
Bloemfontein  to  intercept  bim ;  but  bis  prog- 
ress was  so  rapid  tbat  it  carried  bim  past 
tbe  danger  line  before  tbe  nifdn  body  of  the 
British  could  be  brought  up.  Gen.  French 
arrived  only  in  time  to  see  the  dust-clouds 
of  the  marching  Boers  away  to  the  north 
and  beyond  his  reach.  A  prominent  British 
officer  described  Olivier's  escape  as  ''the 
great  feat  of  the  war,  seeing  that  he  ran 
every  chance  of  being  ground  between  the 
upper  millstone  of  Lord  Roberts'  army  and 
the  nether  millstone  of  the  broken  Basuto 
frontier. ' '  Gen.  Roberts  himself  had  counted 
on  the  certain  capture  of  Olivier's  force ;  he 
had  felt  for  weeks  that  he  held  him  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand,  and  his  fury  was  hot 
when  he  heard  that  the  brilliant  Dutchman 
had  slipped  between  his  fingers.  Gen. 
Gatacre,  who  was  mainly  responsible  for 
Olivier's  escape,  was  sent  home  in  disgrace, 
on  a  charge  of  incompetency ;  and  Generals 
Buller  and  Warren  also  felt  the  keen  edge 
of  the  Commander's  wrath  in  connection 
with  their  bad  management  of  the  Natal 
campaign.  Gen.  Methuen  likewise  came 
in  for  his  share  of  the  Commander's  disap- 
proval. In  fact,  there  was  a  general  over- 
hauling of  reputations.  Even  the  famous 
Kitchener  did  not  escape  censure.  The 
public,  however,  seemed  to  feel  that  the 
numerous  failures  were  due  not  so  much  to 
the  incompetence  of  British  officers  as  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  fighting  an  extraor- 
dinarily brave  and  energetic  people,  worthy 
scions  of  the  old  Dutch  and  French  Hugue- 
nots, who  in  their  day  and  generation  pro- 
duced as  fine  a  race  of  warriors  as  ever  trod 
the  earth.  The  sequel  might  have  been 
different  with  Gen.  Roberts  himself  if  his 
army  had  not  been  so  powerful  as  to  crush 
all  opposition  by  mere  weight  of  numbers. 
Close  upon  the  escape  of  Olivier  came  a 
loss  of  seven  guns  by  ambushment  almost 
within  sight  of  Lord  Roberts'  headquarters 
in  Bloemfontein;   and  a  galling  defeat  of 


two  horse  batteries,  two  cavalry  regiments 
and  a  battalion  of  mounted  infantry  at  the 
water  works  and  at  Koorn  Spruit,  twenty 
and  eighteen  miles,  respectively,  east  of 
Bloemfontein,  added  its  irritation  to  the 
general  annoyance.  Col.  Broadwood,  a  very 
brave  and  capable  officer,  commanded  in 
these  latter  catastrophes,  and  while  he  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  a  part  of  his  force,  he  lost 
all  his  wagons  and  seven  guns,  besides  350 
men  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners.  On 
this  occasion  the  audacious  Boers  approached 
to  within  fourteen  miles  of  the  Free  State 
capital,  where  Gen.  Roberts  lay  with  60,000 
men ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  dread  of  having 
the  city's  water  supply  cut  off,  he  actually 
began  to  mount  high-power  guns  on  the 
surrounding  kopjes,  in  anticipation  of  a 
siege  I 

While  these  unpleasant  conditions  were 
facing  the  British  forces,  they  were  startled 
by  the  capture,  on  April  5th,  of  three  com- 
panies of  the  Royal  Irish  Fusileers  and  two 
companies  of  thq  9th  Regiment  of  mounted 
infantry,  at  Reddersburg,  fifty  miles  south 
of  Bloemfontein  and  a  short  distance  east  of 
the  railroad.  This  was  an  ominous  threat 
against  tbe  base  of  supplies. 

It  was  followed  on  the  11th  by  news  of 
the  investment  of  a  town  called  Wepener, 
on  the  line  between  the  Free  State  and 
Basuto  Land.  A  British  force  of  between 
2,000  and  3,000  was  stationed  there  under 
Gen.  Brabant,  and  it  was  reported  that  the 
place  had  been  surrounded  by  20,000  Boers, 
which  later  information  reduced  to  4,000. 
It  subsequently  developed  that  these  and 
-other  less  threatening  movements  in  the 
same  region  had  been  made  to  enable  the 
Boers  to  gather  the  ripening  crops  from  the 
farms  in  that  section.  They  had  no  idea  oi 
attempting  to  meet  or  hem  in  Gen.  Roberts' 
immense  army  with  the  handful  of  men  at^ 
their  disposal  I 

About  the  20th  of  April  the  British  com- 
mander moved  out  of  Bloemfontein  at  the 
head  of  40,000  men,  ostensibly  on  his  way 
to  Pretoria;  but,  owing  to  the  disturbances 
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in  the  south  and  east,  he  turned  his  front 
to  the  southeast  instead  of  toward  the  north. 
The  Boers  immediately  abandoned  the  vi-. 
cinity  of  Wepener  and  the  country  to  the 
southeast  of  Bloemfontein,  and  vanished 
along  the  same  road  that  had  led  Gen. 
Olivier  to  safety  a  few  weeks  before.  Like 
him,  they  escaped  the  net  which  had  been 
spread  for  them,  and  carried  large  quantities 
of  newly-harvested  grain  northward  with 
them. 

The  way  was  now  clear  for  the  advance 
on  Pretoria,  and  the  movement  was  begun 
on  the  2d  day  of  May.  With  an  army  of 
60,000  men  and  a  front  forty  miles  in  width, 
extending  that  distance  eastward  from  the 
railroad,  Gen.  Roberts  resumed  his  north- 
ward march,  supported  in  the  west  by  Gen. 
Hunter,  who  had  superseded  Gen.  Methuen, 
and  in  vhe  east  by  Gen.  Duller,  who  moved 
out  from  Ladysmith  and  occupied  Dundee 
and  Glencoe  almost  without  opposition,  tiie 
Boers  going  north  on  the  railroad. 

The  combined  British  armies  were  now 
in  motion,  in  an  almost  unbroken  column, 
extending  across  the  whole  width  of  the 
Free  State,  and  mowing  a  wide  swath  toward 
the  capital  of  the  Transvaal.  Their  progress 
was  impressive,  by  reason  of  their  numbers. 
They  entered  Kroonstad  without  opposition 
on  May  12th,  the  Free  State  Boers  having 
removed  their  capital  the  second  time,  to 
Heilbron,  about  fifty  miles  to  the  northeast 
and  away  from  the  railroad.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  18th  a  British  flying  column, 
under  Col.  Mahon,  marched  into  the  be- 
leaguered ci.'y  of  Mafeking,  and  the  long 
siege  of  that  place  was  at  an  end.  It  had 
been  maintained  since  the  9th  of  the  previ- 
ous October,  a  period  of  seven  months  and 
eleven  days. 

On  receipt  of  news  of  these  events,  all 
England  went  into  hysterics.  By  midnight 
the  thoroughfares  of  London  were  overrun 
by  jostling,  howling,  gesticulating  crowds. 
Drum  and  fife  corps  paraded  the  streets, 
followed  by  vast  straggling  processions  of 
men,  women  and  children,  madly  waving 


flags  and  shouting  without  intermission. 
Bells  were  rung,  whistles  blown,  and  blaz- 
ing bonfires  built  all  over  the  island.  The 
demonstrations  were  kept  up  through  the 
night  and  the  following  day.  Business  of 
every  kind  was  suspended,  except  the 
''selling  of  flags,  buttons  and  drinks.'^ 
The  dispatches  also  added  that  the  ''cab 
drivers  carried  flags  on  their  whips  and  on 
their  horses'  heads  and  tails;  and  some 
wore  paper  caps  of  red,  white  and  blue,  like 
clowns'  caps.  All  the  younger  and  a  good 
many  of  the  elder  sections  of  the  population 
carried  tin  trumpets,  which  they  blew  in- 
cessantly when  not  cheering  vociferously. 
During  the  day  the  shops  were  closed,  while 
groups  of  stovepipe-hatted,  frock-coated, 
middle-aged  and  ordinarily  staid  citizens 
paraded  the  streets  arm-in-arm,  waving 
flags,  blowing  trumpets  and  whistles,  sing- 
ing patriotic  songs,  and  acting  altogether  as 
if  they  were  mad  or  drunk.'' 

At  a  later  period,  on  the  return  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  Imperial  Volunteers  to  London, 
there  were  demonstrations  of  a  still  more 
extraordinary  and  alarming  character.  The 
incident  was  made  the  occasion  for  an  orgy 
of  the  most  astonishing  nature,  strongly 
remindful  of  similar  scenes  in  Rome  during 
the  decline  of  the  Empire.  The  streets  of 
the  metropolis  were  jammed  to  congestion 
by  a  frantic  mob,  in  which  drunkenness  and 
the  lawless  element  predominated.  Women 
were  insulted  and  embraced  in  the  streets, 
children  were  trampled  upon,  and  in  numer- 
ous instances  decent  men  who  protested 
against  such  conduct  were  mobbed  and 
beaten.  Several  persons  were  killed,  and 
more  than  two  hundred  were  carried  to  the 
hospitals  suffering  from  injuries  more  or 
less  severe.  -  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the 
soldiers  themselves  made  their  way  through 
the  almost  impenetrable  crowds,  and  wher- 
ever they  appeared  rum  and  other  intoxi- 
cating drinks  were  pressed  upon  them 
without  stint.  They  finally  succeeded  in 
reaching  their  barracks,  with  torn  and  be- 
draggled uniforms  and  numerous  bruisea 
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and  wounds  as  severe  as  any  they  had  ex- 
perienced in  their  South  African  campaigns. 

It  was  an  amazing  and  ominous  spectacle. 
In  America  the  people  wondered  at  such 
extravagant  demonstrations,  indicating  as 
they  did  a  deterioration  in  the  British 
national  character.  The  quiet  enthusiasm 
with  which  our  own  great  victories  in  the 
Spanish  war  had  been  received  by  the 
American  people  afforded  a  striking  contrast 
to  these  frenzied  ebullitions  in  London  over 
events  of  comparative  insignificance.  They 
brought  a  quick  protest  from  Gen.  Roberts, 
who  cabled  a  request  to  his  countrymen  to 
abstain  from  offering  liquors  to  the  returning 
soldiers. 

These  incidents  resulted  in  the  coining  of 
a  new  word — "Mafficking'* — the  meaning  of 
which  is  to  act  in  an  absurd  or  idiotic  man- 
ner under  the  excitement  of  patriotic  fervor. 

On  May  22d  Gen.  Roberts  led  his  forces 
out  of  Kroonstad  and  entered  upon  the  last 
stretch  of  the  road  to  Pretoria.  He  met  with 
but  little  opposition.  His  long  lines  so 
completely  overlapped  the  shorter  ones  of 
the  Boers  that  the  latter  were  forced  to  re- 
treat rapidly  in  order  to  avoid  being  sur- 
rounded. The  advancing  line  was  thirty 
miles  long,  protected  on  the  left  by  Gen. 
French's  cavalry  and  on  the  right  by  Gen. 
Hamilton's  mounted  infantry.  The  progress 
of  the  British  was  rapid  and  resistless, 
sweeping  everything  before  it.  During  the 
second  day  they  reached  the  Rhenoster 
River,  having  marched  a  distance  of  about 
thirty  miles  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours — 
an  extraordinary  feat  for  so  great  an  army 
in  an  enemy's  country.  Here  they  were 
detained  three  days,  building  a  pontoon 
bridge,  the  stream  being  unfordable.  The 
Boers  were  panic-stricken  at  the  vast  num- 
bers opposed  to  them,  and  made  no  effort 
to  hinder  their  progress.  On  the  26th  the 
British  crossed  the  Rhenoster,  and  on  the 
following  day  they  reached  and  crossed  the 
Vaal  River  at  Grobler's  Drift,  near  the  town 
of  Parys.  They  were  now  for  the  first  time 
in  the  territory  of  the  Transvaal. 


The  day  after  crossing  the  Vaal,  namely, 
on  the  28th  of  May,  Gen.  Roberts  formally 
declared  the  Orange  Free  State  British  terri- 
tory by  right  of  conquest,  under  the  name 
of  the  Orange  River  Colony.  This  proc- 
lamation was  met  by  a  counter  one  from 
President  Steyn,  of  the  Free  State,  denying 
tlie  power  or  authority  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  annex  his  country,  and  holding 
the  burghers  to  their  allegiance. 

On  May  29th  Gen.  Roberts  reached  and 
occupied  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Johannes- 
burg, fifty  miles  north  of  the  Vaal  River, 
but  he  did  not  enter  the  city  until  June  1st, 
the  delay  having  been  made  at  the  request 
of  the  Boer  authorities,  to  give  them  time  to 
move  out  and  prevent  street  fighting. 

Four  days  later,  namely,  on  the  5th  ol 
June,  1900,  the  British  army  arrived  at 
Pretoria  and  occupied  the  capital  of  the 
Transvaal,  having  met  with  scarcely  any 
opposition  since  leaving  Kroonstad.  It  was 
now  learned  from  the  official  records  that  the 
Boers  had  never  had  more  than  35,000  men 
in  the  field,  which  afforded  an  explanation 
of  their  inability  to  oppose  the  final  advance 
of  the  British  army,  numbering  at  that  time, 
in  all  South  Africa,  nearly  300,000  men. 
There  were  probably  at  no  time  more  than 
10,000  or  15,000  Boers  in  front  of  Gen. 
Roberts  after  he  left  Bloemfontein  with  50,< 
000  troops,  and  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  concentrate  a  sufficient  force  to  .defend 
their  capital  against  such  an  army. 

The  Transvaal  Government  was  removed 
to  Lydenburg,  in  the  mountains  150  miles 
east  of  Pretoria,  and  some  distance  north  oi 
the  Delagoa  Bay  railway  line. 

These  events  might  be  regarded  as  ter- 
minating the  war,  although  desultory  fighting 
of  a  more  or  less  serious  character  was. sus- 
tained by  small  detachments  of  Boer  troops, 
both  in  the  Transvaal  and  the  Free  State, 
for  months  afterward.  In  one  of  these  fights, 
which  occurred  on  the  26th  of  August,  at 
Winburg,  in  the  central  part  of  the  Free 
State,  Gen.  Olivier  and  three  of  his  sons 
were  captured.    After  the  death   of  Gen. 
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Joubert,  Gen.  Louis  Botha  succeeded  to  the 
supremo  command  of  the  Boer  armies.  He 
resigned,  however,  in  September,  on  account 
of  ill  health,  and  Qen.  Viljoen  was  appointed 
temporarily  in  bis  place.  The  latter  had  a 
great  reputation  among  his  people  as  a 
brilliant  fighter,  being  khonn  by  them  as 
the  "Fire  Brand."  Gen.  De Wet  was  another 
prominent  Boer  commander,  who  wag  de- 
scribed as  energetic,  resourceful  and  daring 


of  a  royal  warrant,  dated  July  4th,  annoonch 
ing  that  thenceforth  the  Transvaal  would 
form  a  part  of  the  Queen's  dominions. 
Whether  the  date  of  the  announcement  was 
intentional  or  otherwise,  Americans  can  but 
regard  with  ill  favor  this  royal  proclamation 
of  the  death  of  a  Republic  on  the  natal  day 
of  their  own  independence. 

The  incident  of  annexation  was  empha- 
sized by  the  official  announcement  of  British 


THS  MAKKST  SQDARB  AT 

beyond  measure.  His  commando,  it  was 
said,  was  composed  mainly  of  men  whose 
homes  and  property  bad  been  destroyed  by 
the  British,  and  they  were  accordingly  des- 
perate and  reckless. 

The  Transvaal  Republic,  under  the  name 
of  the  "Transvaal  Province,"  was  annexed 
to  the  British  Empire,  by  proclamation  from 
Lord  Roberts,  on  the  Ist  day  of  September 
1900.    This  action  was  taken  by  authority 


-Ptoib  ■  PliotogTmph. 

losses  in  the  war,  aggregating  48,640  men. 
Of  this  number  21,657  were  killed  inaction, 
680  died  of  wounds,  4,337  died  of  disease, 
2,689  were  missing  and  prisoners,  and  the 
remainder  bad  been  invalided  home.  But 
the  loss  in  money  and  national  prestige  was 
far  greater  than  in  human  life.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  as  stated  in  the  official 
reports,  had  amounted  to  about  half  a  billion 
of  dollars ;  while  the  loss  in  military  preet^ 
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will  necessitate  greater  expenditures  for 
armaments  in  the  future.  A  hint  of  coming 
trouble  in  store  for  England  in  that  connec- 
tion was  given  in  a  manifesto  from  Lord 
Salisbury  early  in  November.  **  It  will  de- 
pend," he  said,  ''  upon  the  disposition  and 
conduct  of  the  Boers  how  long  an  interval 
is  to  elapse  before  their  full  position  as  a 
British  colony  is  attained.  The  brilliant 
success  of  Lord  Roberts'  army  must  not 
blind  us  to  the  imperfections  disclosed  in 
our  own  defensive  armor — imperfections, 
which,  but  for  the  war,  might  have  remained 
unnoticed.  It  will  be  the  urgent  duty  of 
Parliament  and  the  Government  to  remove 
these  defects,  a  duty  which  certainly  could 
not  be  discharged  by  a  ministry  dependent 
upon  a  broken  party." 

His  far-seeing  statesmanship  anticipated 
the  dangers  that  threatened  England  in  the 
future  fi*om  nations  which  had  formerly 
dreaded  her  power,  but  who,  having  ob- 
served the  "imperfections  in  her  defensive 
armor,"  will  hereafter  be  less  subservient  to 
her  will. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  John  Morley,  the  histo- 
rian, answers  that  clause  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
manifesto  wherein  he  asserts  that  the  future 
welfare  of  the  Boers  as  British  subjects  will 
depend  upon  their  own  conduct.  *'In  a 
single  year,"  says  Mr.  Morley,  **the  work 
of  a  generation  in  uniting  the  Dutch  and 
English  in  South  Africa  has  been  undone, 
and  not  even  in  Ireland  has  the  difficult 
race  problem  been  more  miserably  mis- 
handled." 

Early  in  September,  1900,  President  Krti- 
ger,  with  Secretary  Reitz  and  the  archives  of 
the  Republic,  crossed  the  Portugal  frontier 
and  took  refuge  in  Lourenzo  Marquez.  Here 
he  remained  until  the  19th  of  October,  when 
he  sailed  for  Europe  on  the  Dutch  cruiser 
^'Gelderland,"  with  Holland  as  his  objec- 
tive point,  a  suitable  refuge  having  been 
provided  for  him  by  the  young  Queen  of  that 
country.  He  landed  at  Marseilles,  France, 
November  22d,  where  he  was  received  with 
demonstrations  of  the  i^reatest  enthusiasm. 


His  progress  northward  from  that  city  was 
a  contiQUous  ovation.  He  was  met  at  every 
station  along  the  road  to  Paris  by  immense 
throngs  of  people  who  manifested  the  most 
intense  devotion  and  friendliness,  not  only 
for  the  exiled  President  in  person,  but  also 
for  the  little  nations  that  he  represented. 
His  arrival  at  the  capital  of  the  French- 
nation  proved  to  be  an  occasion  of  extraor- 
dinary character.  The  Mayor  and  other 
high  dignitaries  met  him  at  the  railway 
station  and  tendered  him  the  hospitality  of 
the  city.  He  was  also  accorded  a  special 
reception  in  the  Palace  of  the  Elysee,  by 
President  Loubet,  who  subsequently  made 
a  ceremonious  call  on  the  venerable  Presi- 
dent of  the  South  African  Republic  in  his 
own  parlors. 

President  Kriiger  remained  in  Paris  until 
the  end  of  December,  when  he  departed  for 
Germany  and  Holland.  It  was  his  expecta- 
tion to  visit  the  German  Emperor  at  Berlin, 
but  while  at  Cologne  he  was  waited  upon  by 
Count  Boegendorf ,  German  Minister  to  Lux* 
emburg,  who  came  as  a  special  envoy  from  the 
Emperor  to  say  that  the  latter's  plans  would 
not  at  present  permit  him  to  receive  the 
Boer  President.  This  course,  it  was  claimed, 
was  rendered  necessary  by  public  policy, 
since  Mr.  Kriiger's  object  in  visiting  Europe 
was  to  induce  the  rulers  of  the  principal 
nations  to  abandon  their  former  neutrality 
and  join  in  an  effort  to  compel  England  to 
arbitrate  the  questions  at  issue.  Mr.  Kriiger 
made  no  effort  to  conceal  his  chagrin  at  the 
refusal  of  the  Emperor  to  receive  him.  In  a 
public  speech  he  referred  to  the  incident  in 
this  language : 

''I  hope  with  all  my  heart  that  the  cir* 
cumstance  which  prevents  His  Majesty  &t>m 
receiving  me  to-day  will  become  more  favoi- 
able  later.  I  shall  never  cease  to  have  confi- 
dence in  the  spiritof  justice  of  the  Emperor, 
who,  without  knowing  me,  sent  me  fou^ 
years  ago  significant  encouragement.  I 
shall  stay  some  time  at  The  Hague  and  will 
then  renew  my  request,  and  this  time  the 
Emperor  will  not  refuse." 
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So  profoundly  were  his  feelings  wrought 
upon,  and  so  keen  was  his  disappointment, 
that  he  returned  to  his  apartments  in  tears. 

The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  of  Austria, 
also  declined  to  receive  the  Boer  President, 
and  this  fact,  in  connection  with  the  German 
incident,  created  a  general  impression  that 
his  mission  to  Europe  in  behalf  of  his  people 
was  a  failure. 

But  the  tone  of  the  Continental  press  re- 
mained friendly,  and  the  hospitable  mani- 
festations of  the  people  continued.  Even  in 
Germany  the  attitude  of  the  Government 
did  not  appear  to  affect  the  sentiments  of  the 
nation.  Mr.  Kriiger's  welcome  at  Cologne 
was  of  the  most  enthusiastic  character, 
although  the  municipal  authorities,  acting 
upon  a  hint  from  the  Government,  refrained 
from  giving  it  their  official  sanction.  The 
demonstrations  at  Cologne  culminated  on 
December  4th  in  a  riot  in  front  of  the  British 
Consulate,  whereupon  the  authorities  for- 
bade any  further  public  manifestations. 

In  Belgium  the  popular  excitement  waa 
of  such  a  character  that  Mr.  Kriiger  was 
advised  to  avoid  the  territory  of  that  country 
in  his  journey  to  Holland,  lest  serious  com- 
plications with  England  should  ensue.  He 
reached  The  Hague  December  6th,  and  was 
greeted  at  the  station  by  the  Burgomaster 
and  Counsellors  and  a  large  concourse  of 
citizens.  His  welcome  to  Holland  was  em- 
phatic in  its  friendliness. 

The  most  remarkable  development  of  the 
Kriiger  demonstrations  in  France  was  a 
sensational  speech  by  Gen.  Mercier,  in  the 
Senate,  on  December  4th.  The  General  re- 
ferred to  the  possibility  of  war  with  England, 
and  claimed  that  an  invasion  of  the  island  by 
French  troops  would  be  entirely  practicable. 
He  demanded  that  the  Government  should 
introduce  into  its  plans  for  mobilizing  the 
army,  the  naval  methods  of  rapid  embarka- 
tion and  debarkation  of  expeditionary  forces. 
During  the  course  of  the  speech  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  M.  Fallieres,  intervened, 
declaring  that  Gen.  Mercier's  remarks  were 
out  of  order;  and,  the  question  being  sub-  j 


mitted  to  a  vote,  the  President  was  sustained 
with  cheers.  The  British  press  treated  the 
incident  with  levity,  on  the  ground  that 
Gen.  Merciei"  was  merely  seeking  notoriety. 

Meanwhile  the  war  continues,  both  in  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State.  Gen. 
DeWet  has  a  considerable  force  under  his 
command,  and  by  the  celerity  of  his  move- 
ments prevents  the  concentration  of  a  suffi- 
cient body  of  troops  to  surround  or  capture 
him.  His  tactics  consist  in  rapid  movements 
and  quick  rushes  upon  unexpected  and 
lightly  gutirded  places,  by  which  means  he 
succeeds  in  maintaining  a  state  of  constant 
agitation  and  expectancy. 

About  the  first  of  December  Gen.  Roberts 
turned  the  command  of  the  British  forces  in 
South  Africa  over  to  Gen.  Kitchener,  and 
returned  to  England.  In  the  course  of  a 
public  speech,  just  prior  to  his  departure, 
he  expressed  sentiments  of  so  extraordinary 
a  character  as  to  verge  close  upon  the  sen- 
sational. Referring  to  those  whom  he  had 
so  gallantly  met  in  the  field,  he  declared 
that  when  peace  was  restored  he  would  say 
to  Boers  and  Englishmen  that  they  were  all 
one  people,  in  one  country;  that  they  had 
one  interest,  and  that  Englishmen  honored 
the  Afrikanders  for  the  heroism  they  had 
displayed  in  the  war.  He  said,  however, 
that  they  had  been  fighting  for  a  wrong 
cause,  having  been  induced  to  do  so  by  their 
misguided  rulers.  ** Nevertheless,"  he  ex- 
claimed, *  *  we  honor  them  for  fighting  for  the 
liberty  we  ourselves  so  thoroughly  believe 
in."  He  then  closed  his  remarks  with  this 
significant  declaration:  ^'And  now,  in  the 
spirit  of  liberty,  truth,  justice  and  freedom, 
we  are  prepared  to  extend  these  privileges, 
which  every  Englishman  values,  to  those 
who  have  been  fighting  against  us." 

Additional  weight  was  attached  to  Gen. 
Roberts'  remarks  by  simultaneous  intima- 
tions from  influential  sources  that  it  was 
the  purpose  of  the  British  Government  to 
authorize  the  re-establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent Boer  Republic  in  a  portion  of  tho 
Transvaal  territory.  j 
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CHAPTER      CLXXI.— CONTINUATION     OF     THE       PHILIP. 

PINE    WAR.— TROUBLE    "WITH    CHINA.— THE 

NATIONAL     KLECTION     OP     lOOO.— 

MISCELLANEOUS    EVENTS. 


|IGHTING  of  a  more 
or  less  desultory  char- 
acter in  the  Philippine 
Islands   followed  the 
capture  of  Malolos,  re- 
corded on  page  147,    A 
peculiar  class  of  guer- 
rilla   warfare    was    in- 
augurated by  the  natives,  which  proved  to  be 
exceedingly  annoying.    The  FQ- 
ipinos  were  unable  to  check  the 
advance  of  the  American  volun* 
teers  either  in  the  field  or  from 
behind  their  intrenchments,  but 
they  continued  as  persistent  in 
their  resistance  to  our  authority 
as  they  were  feeble  in  their  mili- 
tary efforts.  The  American  force 
was  not  large  enough  to  sustain 
an  aggressive  campaign  and  at 
the  same  time  guard  the  captured 
towns.     Consequently,  as  soon 
as    any    particular    place    was 
abandoned  by  our  troops,  either 
by  advancing  beyond  it  or  retir- 
ing toward  their  base  of  supplies, 
it  was  instantly  reoccupied  by 
the  watchful  Filipinos.   And  this 
system  of  warfare  continued  for 
months. 

At  dusk  on  the  8th  of  April, 
1899,  an  expedition  set  out  from 
Manila  ander  Gen.  Lawton,  with 
the  purpose  of  crossing  Laguna 
Lake  and  capturing  the  important  town  of 
Santa   Cruz,  on  the  opposite  shore.     This 
town  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Laguna, 
forty-eight  miles  from  Manila,  and  has  a 
population  of  about  13,000.     The  American 
force  consisted  of  1 ,500  troops,  200  of  whom 
were    picked    sharpshooters.      They    were 


moved  in  a  flotilla  of  twenty  canoes,  towed 
by  steam  tugs  and  convoyed  by  three  gun' 
boats. 

The  expedition  reached  the  vicinity  of 
Santa  Cruz  the  following  day,  April  9th,  and 
the  troops  were  landed  a  few  miles  south  of 
the  city.  The  assault  began  just  at  day- 
light on  the  morning  of  the  10th.  A  lineof 
American  troops  extended  two  miles  inland, 


AMERICAN  TROOPS  LANDING  AT  SANTA  CRCZ. 

the  left  resting  on  the  lake  as  the  column 
advanced  northward  toward  the  city.  Their 
progress  was  rapid.  The  men  were  told  off 
into  squads  of  twelve  each,  and  they  fought  in 
the  old-time  frontier  fashion,  from  behind 
trees,  crawling  through  buahes,  and  rushing 
across  the  open  spaces.      Meanwhile  the 
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gunboats  on  the  lake  poured  a  relentleBB  fire 
into  the  Filipino  works.  Their  resistance  waa 
stabbom,  the  little  brown  men  fighting  gal- 
lantly from  behind  breastworks;  but  they 
could  not  face  the  fire  of  the  American  gun- 
boats and  the  steady  onrush  oE  the  volun- 
teers. Their  works  were  soon  carried  and 
the  Filipinos  driven  into  and  through  the 
town,  where  a  hot  fight  was  maintained  for 


NATIVE  FILIPINO  SOLniEK. 

some  time  in  the  streets  and  from  the  cover 
of  the  houses.  But  our  troops  were  soon  in 
full  poBsession,  and  Gen.  Lawton  established 
his  headquarters  in  the  Governor's  Palace. 
It  is  remarkable  to  relate  that  in  this  battle 
the  Americans  had  only  one  man  killed  and 
nine  wounded ;  while  the  Filipinos  lost 
ninety-three  killed  and  a  much  larger  num- 
ber wounded,    many  of   the   latter   being 


carried  away  or  concealed  in  the  homes  of 
their  friends. 

Gen.  Lawton  remained  in  Laguna  Prov- 
ince until  April  16th,  when  he  returned  to 
Manila,  having  meanwhile  driven  all  the 
armed  natives  to  the  northward.  But  as 
soon  as  he  evacuated  the  towns  they  were 
reoccupied  by  the  Filipinos,  even  before 
the  American  rear  guard  was  out  of  sight. 

It  would  be  unprofitable  to  follow  the 
numerous  battles  and  skirmiehes  of  the 
Philippine  war.  They  were  all  of  the  same 
general  character.  It  was  like  warring  with 
phantom  armies.  In  the  space  of  a^ew 
minutes  large  bodies  of  Filipinos  would  melt 
away  and  vanish,  and  in  their  Bl«ad  the 
neighboring  villages  would  swarm  with 
wbiteclad,  loyal  and  smiling  "amigos." 
But  no  sooner  would  the  Americans  pass 
out  of  sight  than  these  amiable  natives  were 
again  transformed,  as  if  by  the  wave  of  a 
magician's  wand,  into  grim  battalions  ot 
warriors,  ready  to  kill  or  be  killed.  Their 
usual  practice,  however,  was  to  follow  our 
troops  at  a  distance  and  pick  them  off  one 
at  a  time.  This  system  of  fitting  came  to 
be  known  as  "snipping,"  and  it  was  ex- 
tremely annoying  to  our  troops.  It  was  lik« 
the  old  Indian  warfare  of  the  border,  except 
that  the  Filipinos  did  not  push  the  fighting 
with  the  energy  and  vehemence  that  char- 
acterized our  Red  Hen. 

Following  the  events  just  related,  several 
fierce  battles  were  fought.  In  one  of  these, 
which  occurred  near  Guings,  a  small  town 
six  miles  northeast  of  Malolos,  on  April  23d, 
Col.  Stotsenberg,  of  the  Nebraska  Regiment, 
was  killed.  He  was  an  exceptionally  brave 
and  efficient  officer,  as  well  as  a  typical 
American,  and  bis  death  intensified  the 
unpopularity  of  the  war,    - 

On  the  26th  of  April  the  Americans  at- 
tacked and  captured  the  outskirts  of 
Calumpit,  driving  the  Filipinos  from  their 
intrenchments  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  The  following  day  they  crossed 
the  river,  charged  the  natives  in  their 
works,    and    drove    them    in   a  running 
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fight  northward  along  the  railroad  to  Apolit. 
In  those  engagemeots  two  Americans  were 
killed  and  several  wounded,  and  the  volun- 
teers displayed  a  gallantry  that  won  the 
hearty  admiration  of  their  countrymen. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  Gen.  Lawton 
made  a  dash  southward  into  the  province 
of  Cavite,  where  he  encountered  and  dis- 
persed a  fortified  body  of  more  than  4,000 
Filipinos,  killing  and  capturing  about  one- 


welcome  with  enthusiastic  demonstrations 
arrival  of  our  troops."  But  it  transpireda 
few  days  later  that  these  enthusiastic  inhab- 
itants were,  in  fact,  Filipino  eoldiers,  prepar- 
ing a  very  skillful  ambuscade  for  their 
"deliverers."  The  third  day  after  Gen. 
Lawton's  triumphant  entry  into  Imus,  and 
while  the  Americans  were  still  in  the  full 
appreciation  of  the  very  cordial  welcome 
they  had  received,  a  portion  of   the    4th 


H  FILIPINO  VILLACB- 


third  of  their  number.  He  penetrated  as 
far  south  as  Imus,  and  was  surprised  to  find 
a  population  seemingly  of  the  most  friendly 
character.  All  the  towns  and  villages  ex- 
tended an  enthasiastic  welcome  to  the  Amer- 
icans. The  entire  population  seemed  to  re- 
joice at  the  coming  of  their  deliverers.  So 
pronounced  were  the  demonstrations  that 
Gen.  Otis  felt  inspired  to  cable  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington  that  the  "inhabitants 
in  that  countiy  rejoice  at  deliverance,  and 


Infantry,  while  reconnoitering  about  eiz 
miles  south  of  the  town,  was  surrounded  by 
a  large  body  of  "  apparently  friendly 
natives,"  and  would  have  been  annihilated 
except  for  the  opportune  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments. After  that  incident  the  Americana 
were  more  careful  about  reposing  confidence 
in  the  friendly  protestations  of  the  natives. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  1899,  Gen.  Bates 
arrived  at  the  capital  of  the  Sulu  Islands 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  treaty  with  the 
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Bultan.  Tha  inbabitantB  of  these  islands, 
which  constitute  the  southwestern  extremity 
of  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  are  of  Arabic 
eztractioQ,  and  were  called  Moors,  or  Moros, 
by  the  Spanrards,  on  account  of  their  dark 
color  and  reGetnblance  to  the  Moore  of  North- 
ern Africa.  They  are  a  highly  sensitive, 
fierce  and  warlike  people,  and  sufficiently 
advanced  in  the  arts  of  civilization  to  manu- 
facture steel  tools  and  weapons  of  asuperior 
quality.     Their  native  svvorda — the  "kris," 


or  thrusts  of  their  enemy — that  to  do« 
quarters  a  single  Moro  is  usually  a  good 
match  for  half  a  dozen  well-armed  soldiers. 
The  religion  of  the  Moros  is  a  hybrid 
combination  of  heathen  superetitions  and 
Mohammedanism ;  but  they  endeavor  tc 
make  up  for  the  imperfections  of  their  faith  by 
a  fanatical  adherence  to  its  forms  and  cere- 
monies. Polygamy  and  slavery  constitute 
two  of  its  leading  features.  Slavery,  how- 
ever, as  it  exists  in  the  Sulu  Islaads,  is  not 


A  IfORO  BULTAH  AMD  HIS  COURT. 


with  a  waving  or  flame-shaped  two-edged 
blade,  and  the  "barong,"  having  a  heavy 
curved  blade — are  composed  of  steel  almost 
as  fine  as  that  of  the  celebrated  Damascus 
manufacture,  and  capable  ~  of  carrying  a 
razor-like  edge.  A  Moro  warrior,  with  a  single 
sweep  of  one  of  these  ferocious  weapons, 
will  sever  his  antagonist's  body  in  twain,  or 
remove  his  head  as  easily  as  he  would  clip 
a  willow  twig.  They  are  likewise  so  expert 
in  the  use  of  their  swords — dancing  and 
leaping  from  side  to  side  to  avoid  the  strokes 


in  its  most  repugnant  form.  The  master,  it 
is  true,  possesses  the  legal  prerogative  of 
life  and  death  over  his  slaves,  and  does  not 
hesitate  to  exereise  this  right  when  he  feels 
the  disposition ;  yet  a  resort  to  such  an  ex- 
tremity is  by  no  means  frequent.  It  is 
usually  confined  to  cases  of  infidelity  or 
other  extraordinary  provocation.  Slaves  aie 
composed  principally  of  persons  who  hava 
sold  themselves  into  servitude  in  payment 
of  debts,  prisoners  captured  in  war,  or  the 
descendants  of  both  those  classes.  They  aie 
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treatci^  as  servants  or  dependents,  rather 
than  Bbvta,  and  since  the  advent  of  the 
Americana  there  is  but  little  distinction 
between  them  and  other  members  of  the 
family.  Slave  children  attend  the  schools 
that  have  been  established,  on  equal  terms 
with  those  born  of  free  parents ;  und  there  is 
practically  no  social  or  religious  ostracism 
on  account  of  servitude. 

The  Sultan  of  Sulu  is  an  emperor,  ruling 
with  despotic  power  over  an  empire  of  140 
to  150  islands  and  islets,  of  which  about  90 
are  inhabited.  It  is  conjectured 
that  he  has  within  his  domains 
from  200,000  to  500,000  subjects,  ' 
including  women,  children  and 
slaves;  but  there  has  never  been 
an  accurate  enumeration  of  the 
people.  It  is  not  known  how 
many  soldiers  the  Sultan  could 
put  into  the  Seld;  it  is  presumed 
that  he  could  raise  an  army  of  at 
least  30,000  desperate  and  fanatical 
followers,  each  of  whom  would 
esteem  it  a  special  favor  to  die  in 
the  cause  of  Islam.  The  Sultan's 
authority,  beyond  the  island  of 
Sulu,  where  his  capital  is  located, 
is  administered  hy  "datos,"  or 
lesser  sultans,  who  pay  tribute  to 
him  and  obey  his  orders'when  it 
suits  their  convenience,  or  when 
he  has  the  power  to  enforce  his 
independent  will. 

Gen.  Bates'  mission  was  a  delicate  one. 
Its  success  required  not  only  a  high  order  of 
intelligence,  but  great  discretion  and  that 
peculiar  quality  of  diplomacy  which  seems 
to  concede  every  essential  point  while  in 
fact  fully  securing  its  own  predetermined 
purpose.  The  treaty  which  he  negotiated 
with  the  Suttan  recognized  exieliug  con- 
ditions, including  slavery  and  polygamy,  and 
left  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  Sul- 
tan, under  American  supervision.  Any  at- 
tempt at  that  time  to  change  the  customs 
of  the  Moros  would  have  led  to  a  war  of  ex- 
termination.    Meanwhile  schools  have  been 


established  and  great  progress  toward  en- 
lightment  is  already  observable.  Both  slav- 
ery and  polygamy  are  receding  before  the 
advance  of  intelligence,  and  it  is  bel-.eved 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  these 
"twin  relics  of  barbarism"  will  entirely  dis- 
appear from  among  these  people.  When 
this  shall  have  been  accomplished,  the  hene< 
fits  of  Western  civilization  will  become  more 
manifest  to  the  teeming  millions  of  the  EasL 
During  the  interval  ihat  elapsed  between 
the  date  of  the  events  just  related  and  the 


RAILROAD  TRAIN  AT  TARLAC. 

following  November,  very  little  occurred  in 
the  Philippines  worthy  of  hittorical  record. 
The  Filipino  capital  remained  at  Tarlac,  a 
city  located  near  the  center  of  the  Island  of 
Luzon,  and  it  via.a  supposed  that  their  mili- 
tary forces  were  concentrated  there  and  in 
that  vicinity.  Gen,  Otis  accordingly  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  surrounding  them  and 
forcing  their  surrender,  and  thus  bringing 
the  war  to  a  speedy  end.  Gen.  MacArthur 
was  at  Angeles,  on  the  railroad  south  of 
Tarlac,  with  a  strong  force;  Gen.  Lawton 
was  campaigning  with  his  usual  vigor  in  the 
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vicinity  of  Cabanatuan,  almost  directly  east 
from  Tarlac,  while  Gen.  Wheatoa,  with 
another  strong  detachmeat,  was  sent  around 
by  sea  from  Manila  to  Lingayea  Gulf,  im- 
mediately north  of  the  Filipino  capital.  The 
plan  was  for  Wbeaton  and  Lawton  to  unite 
their  forces  to  the  north  of  Tarlac  and  thus 
cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Filipinos,  while 
Mac  Arthur  drove  them  out  of  their  intrench- 
ments  from  the  south.  It  was  a  well-con- 
ceived campaign,  and  must  have  resulted  in 
complete  succeea,  except  for  the  watchful- 
ness of  the  natives  and  the  celerity  with 
which  they  mads  their  movements.  A^i- 
naldo  seems  to  have  been  fully  informed  re- 


>  I^ST  EXPEDITION. 

gardiug  the  intentions  of  the  American  com- 
manders, and  before  the  trap  intended  for 
him  could  be  set  or  sprung,  he  moved  his 
army  northward  from  Tarlac  to  Bayombong. 
This  place  is  in  the  northern  part  of  Luzon 
Valley,  near  the  mountains,  away  from  the 
railroad  and  difficult  of  access.  It  had  been 
designated  as  the  new  capital  of  the  Repub- 
lic by  decree  of  the  Filipino  Congress,  on 
the  5th  of  the  previous' month,  and  had  been 
fortified  in  anticipation  of  the  movement 
just  described.  On  November  llth,  during 
these  operations,. a  severe  battle  was  fought 
at  San  Jacinto,  some  distance  north  of  Tar- 


lac and  well  inland  from  the  western  coast, 
which  will  be  long  remembered  by  Ameri- 
cans  for  the  tragedy  enacted  there.  Maj. 
John  A.  Logan,  a  promising  yoang  vol- 
UDteer  officer  and  son  of  the  famous  states- 
man and  general,  John  A.  Logan,  was  killed 
in  this  battle,  while  leading  hie  regiment  in 
a  charge  against  the  enemy,  bo  brilliant  and 
daring  as  to  be  strongly  remindful  of  Bom* 
of  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  elder  Logan  dur- 
ing the  struggles  of  our  great  Civil  War. 

Meanwhile  the  contest  became  active  again 
in  the  vicinity  of  Manila  and  away  to  the 
southward.  No  sooner  was  peace  restored 
in  one  section  than  the  insurrection  broke 
out  in  another,  like  a  patient  whose  tainted 
blood  manifests  its  impurities  by  eruptions 
on  various  portions  of  the  body.  Soon  after 
the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  Gen.  Lawton  was 
recalled  to  the  capital  to  head  important 
operations  in  that  locality,  and  here  this 
brave  and  well-beloved  officer  met  an  un- 
timely death  only  a  little  more  than  a  month 
after  the  fall  of  Maj.  Logan. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  Gen.  Lawton  to 
Manila,  be  led  a  detachment,  consisting  of 
two  infantry  battalions  and  a  regiment  of 
cavalry,  against  the  fortified  town  of  San 
Mateo,  which  is  located  on  a  small  river  of 
the  same  name  about  fourteen  miles  north- 
east of  the  capital.  This  expedition  started 
on  the  18th  of  December,  1899.  On  the 
morning  of  the  20th  it  reached  the  San  Mateo 
River,  which  was  so  swollen  by  heavy  rains 
as  to  be  almost  impassable.  Wnile  the  men 
were  crossing.  Gen.  Lawton,  according  to 
his  invariable  custom,  exposed  himself  with 
the  utmost  indifference  to  the  enemy's  fire. 
In  an  instant  after  advancing  to  the  firing 
line  he  was  struck  in  the  breast  by  a  Mauser 
bullet,  sent  with  deadly  aim  by  a  sharp- 
shooter belonging  to  the  command  of  Gen. 
Pio  del  Pilar,  who  was  disputing  the  passage 
of  the  river.  With  a  slight  exclamation  of 
pain.  Gen.  Lawton  fell  to  the  ground  and 
immediately  afterward  expired.  Hie  body 
was  forwarded  to  Manila,  and  sent  thenoe 
to  the  United  States,  where  it  was  laid  to 
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Teat  in  the  National  Cemetery  at  ArliiigtoD. 
On  the  6th  of  February  the  President  ap- 
pointed a  new  commission  for  the  purpose  of 
instituting  civil  government  in  the  Pbilippioe 
Ifllandfl,    with    Judge    Wm.    H.   Taft,    of 
the  Federal  Court  at  Cincinnati,  an  able 
and  conservative  man,  ae  president.     The 
Commission    was    autborixed    to    organize 
a  government  in  the  islands  on  the  basis  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  previous  com- 
mission, which  favored  for  Lu£on  and  the 
islands  inhabited  by  civilized  tribes,  govem- 
mentfl  analogous  to  those  of  Amer- 
ican territories,  with  suffrage  re- 
stricted by  educational  or  property 
qoalifications,  or  both,  and  a  small 
body  of  American  officials  in  con- 
trol.    For  the   Sulu  Archipelago 
and  the  islands  inhabited  by  Mo- 
hammedans, it  was  assumed  that 
the    government   would    be   con- 
dacted    through    the    agency    of 
Sultans  or  chiefs,  which  would  be 
merely  a  continuation  of  existing 
conditions  in  those  islands.     On 
the  eve  of  bis  departure  for  the 
Philippines,  the  citizens  of  Cin- 
cinnati gave  a  public  banquet  in 
honor  of  Judge  Taft,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  speech  on  this  occasion 
he  declared  that  "he  was  not  now, 
sod  never  had  been,  an  ezpan- 
aiontst;"    but    he   qualified    this 
assertion  by  declaring  that  "cir- 
cumstances  beyond  our  control, 
the  sequel  of  the  Spanish  war,  have  thrust 
on  us  responsibility  for  the  future  govern- 
ment of  the  Philippines. " 

Early  in  April  Gen.  Otis  was  relieved  of 
command  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  at  his 
own  request,  and  Gen.  MacArthur  was  ap- 
pointed to  BQCCeed  him  as  military  governor. 

The  new  commander  inaugurated  the 
policy  of  dividing  his  forces  up  into  small 
detachments,  and  stationing  them  at  nu- 
merous places  throughout  the  disaffected 
sections,  so  as  to  command  a  large  area  of 
territory.     But  while  he  succeeded 


ably  in  the  latter  respect,  he  so  reduced 
some  of  his  own  detachments  that  they 
could  not  resist  the  forces  that  were  con- 
centrated against  them;  and  in  this  way 
a  number  of  minor  disasters  befell  our  troops. 
The  experience  was  unusual,  and  it  provoked 
an  inquiry  in  the  nature  of  a  remonstrance' 
from  the  head  of  the  War  Department.  Gen, 
MacArthur  replied  that  he  could  not  cover 
the  territory  and  maintain  peace  without  a 
larger  force.  Arrangements  were  accord* 
ingly  made,  immediately  after  the  close  of 


CAMPAIGNING  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

the  political  campaign  of  1900,  to  increase 
the  strength  of  the  army  in  the  Philippines 
to  about  70,000  men,  and  the  American 
commander  was  instructed  to  prepare  for  a 
vigorous,  aggressive  campaign,  with  a  view 
to  ending  the  war  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date.  This  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
the  Archipelago  at  the  end  of  November, 
1900. 

Meanwhile  a  system  of  public  schools 
similar  to  our  own  had  been  established  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  with  gratifying  re- 
sults.    The    natives,   for    the    most  part, 
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accepted  our  scheme  of  education  with 
enthusiasm,  and  the  department  hopes  that 
it  may  by  this  means  soon  Americanize  the 
whole  population.  Filipino  girls,  especially, 
take  kindly  to  learning.  The  boys,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  slow,  and  sometimes  in* 
efiScient;  but  no  hostility  to  the  system  has 
been  manifested,  either  by  parents  or 
children. 

Up  to  September  1,  1900,  the  American 
Military  Governor  had  accumulated  a  sur- 
plus of  $6,000,000,  Mexican  currency,  from 
taxes,  licenses,  customs  duties,  etc.,  and  on 
the  above  date  this  amount  was  transferred 
to  the  civil  authorities  and  deposited  in  the 
insular  treasury.  On  the  12th  of  September 
the  Civil  Commission,  with  Judge  Taft  pre- 
siding, decided  to  appropriate  $2,000,000  of 
this  surplus  to  the  immediate  construction 
and  repair  of  highways  and  bridges  in  the 
islands ;  and  in  view  of  the  universal  con- 
fidence reposed  in  the  integrity  of  Gen. 
Mac  Arthur,  the  entire  amount  was  placed  in 
his  hands  for  disbursement.  The  wisdom 
of  this  course  was  conceded  in  the  fact  that 
he  had  under  his  control  more  than  65,000 
men,  in  the  pay  of  the  United  States,  and 
as  fine  a  body  of  engineers  as  could  be  found 
in  the  world,  whose  services  could  be  util- 
ized in  the  promotion  of  these  improvements, 
and  others  that  were  in  contemplation. 

During  the  latter  part  of  May,  1900, 
startling  rumors  of  trouble  in  China  began 
to  reach  Europe  and  America.  There  had 
been  fresh  outbreaks  of  a  native  organization 
called  ** Boxers."  They  had  torn  up  or 
destroyed  railroad  tracks  in  various  parts  of 
the  Empire,  and  had  massacred  many 
foreigners.  These  people  were  especially 
bitter  against  the  missionaries  and  native 
Christians,  but  their  hatred  extended  like- 
wise to  all  foreigners,  who  were  designated  by 
them,  and  by  the  Chinese  generally,  as 
**  foreign  devils." 

No  one  knew  the  extent  of  the  **  Boxer  " 
organization,  or  what  proportion  of  the 
Chinese  population  it  embraced.  It  soon 
developed,  however,  that  the  Dowager  Em- 


press An  and  many  of  the  principal  officiala 
of  the  Chinese  Government  were  in  sympathy 
with  the  movement,  and  secretly  encourage 
ing  its  acts  of  violence. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Emperor,  Kwang 
Su,  appeared  to  be  imbued  with  progressive 
ideas,  and  manifested  a  spirit  of  decided 
friendliness  toward  foreign  enterprise. 

The  **Boxer''  organization  was  in  active  ' 
existence  as  far  back  as  1889,  when  it  insti- 
gated numerous  revolts  against  foreign  en- 
croachments on  Chinese  territory.  It  grew 
rapidly  from  that  time,  until  at  present  it 
undoubtedly  embraces  a  large  part  of  the 
native  Chinese  population,  either  through 
sympathy  or  active  co-operation.  The  name 
is  a  misnomer,  for  it  does  not  convey  a  true 
idea  of  the  character  or  purposes  of  the 
organization.  It  gives  the  impression  of  a 
coarse  and  ignorant  mob,  when  in  fact  it  is 
a  society  composed  of  the  best  and  most 
patriotic  elements  of  the  Empire,  as  patriot- 
ism is  understood  in  China.  The  Chinese 
name  for  the  organization  is  ^^I Ho  Chuan^^^ 
the  literal  translation  of  which  is  ^^ Righteous 
Harmony  Fists,  ^^  The  Western  mind  is  too 
practical  to  grasp  the  subtilty  of  Oriental 
meaning,  and  the  name  has  accordingly 
been  shortened  into  the  expressive,  but  un- 
refined, term  of  ** Boxers." 

The  Eippress  Dowager  is  the  aunt  of  the 
reigning  monarch.  It  is  said  that  she  was 
originally  a  slave,  whose  beauty  and  grace 
of  manner  captivated  the  fancy  of  a  former 
sovereign.  He  brought  her  into  his  family, 
and  eventually  raised  her  to  the  dignity  of 
the  royal  purple.  This  jstory  may  be  true 
or  it  may  not;  but  it  has  an  agreeable  flavor 
of  romance,  and  doubtless  possesses  as  large 
an  element  of  truth  as  some  other  historical 
incidents. 

The  late  Emperor  died  at  the  early  age  of 
eighteen,  surrounded  by  a  suspicion  that  he 
had  been  assifeted  in  his  departure  by  his 
energetic  female  relative.  He  did  not  take 
time,  at  any  rate,  to  designate  his  successor; 
but  the  breath  was  scarcely  out  of  his  body 
when  this  duty  was  performed  for  him  by 
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tiie  Dowager  Empress.  She  caused  her 
nephew,  a  mere  infant,  to  be  proelaimed 
mler  of  the  Empire,  with  herself  as  regent. 
She  was,  in  fact,  the  Government. 

In  this  manner  the  Dowage  Empress 
secured  and  retained  power  until  1889,  when 
the  young  Emperor 
asserted  his  prerog- 
ative and  assumed 
the  reins  of  gover- 
ment.  During  the 
succeeding  nine 
years  he  remained 
in  control,  but, 
having  shown  a 
decided  leaning 
toward  modern 
ideas  and  Western 
civilization,  the 
Dowager  Empress, 
in  1898,brought  her 
powerful  influence 
to  bear,  and  sue- 


Tuan  to  be  declared  heir-apparent  to  the 
throne,  with  the  evident  purpose  of  arrang- 
ing for  the  continuation  of  her  rule.  Prince 
Tuan  was  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Imperial  Army,  and  had  long  been  known 
as  the  leader  of  the  anti-foreign  faction. 


pressing"  the  Em- 
peror. An  imperial 
edict  was  pub- 
lished, stating  that 
Kwang  Su  had  re- 
signed in  favor  of 
the  Dowager  Em- 
press and  she  there- 
upon assumed  the 
royal  functions. 
The  secrets  of  the 
Imperial  Palace  are 
BO  carefully  guanl- 
er  that  for  a  long 
time  it  was  believed 
the  Emperor  had 
been  murdered; 
but  this  suspicion 
at  length  proved  to 
be  without  lounda- 
t  i  o  n.  Kleanwhile 
the  Empress  Dow- 
a^r  had  caused  an 

infant  son  of  Prince  Chibf  boxes  in  full  dbess. 
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Aa  fioon  as  the  outrages  against  the 
miBsionaries  became  known,  and  the  foreign 
governments  made  a  movement  for  their 
protection.  Prince  Tuan  assumed  control  of 
the  government,  and  issued  imperial  edicts 
ordering  the  enrollment  of  "Boxers"  and 
the  expulsion  of  all  "foreign  devils"  from 
China. 

The  first  demand  for  the  suppression  of 
tiie  Boxers  was  made  hy  the  Spanish  Mia- 


tions  at  Pekin.  Among  the  rest  was  a  party 
of  blue-jackets  from  the  United  States  cmisei 
"Newark,"  who  enhanced  the  brilliancy 
of  the  display  by  the  picturesqueness  of 
their  uniforms  and  their  superb  discipline. 
Ta-ku  is  at  the  mouth  of  Pei-ho  River,  and 
is  defended  by  strong  earthworks  called 
"mud  forts."  The  Chinese  Government 
refused  to  grant  permission  to  the  foreignen 
to  pass  these  forts.  This  refusal  accentuated 


ister  at  Pekin,  on  the  24th  of  May.  The 
demand  was  accompanied  by  a  threat  that 
if  this  were  not  done  all  the  powers  would 
land  troops  in  China.  The  Chinese  officials 
immediately  brought  their  tricky  diplomacy 
into  play,  and  endeavored  to  allay  appre- 
hension by  fair  promises.  But  nothing  was 
done,  and  on  the  29th  of  May  all  the  foreign 
ships  at  the  post  of  Ta-ku,  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Pechili,  landed  marines  and 
[oepared  to  march  to  their  respective  legs- 


the  peril  and  increased  the  alarm  for  the 
safety  of  the  legations  at  Pekin.  Our  Gov- 
ernment at  once  instructed  its  minister  to 
warn  the  Chinese  Government  to  stamp  out 
the  Boxer  iuaurrection  thoroughly  and 
promptly,  and  to  provide  proper  guarantees 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  lives  and  property  of  Americans 
in  China.  The  authorities  were  not  then 
aware  of  the  extent  of  the  revolution  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  Empire,  nor  of  tha 
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real  danger  which  threatened  foreign  resi- 
dents. 

On  May  31st  the  Chinese  Oovemment,  in 
obedience  to  an  ultimatum  from  the  foreign 
powers,  granted  permission  for  the  marines 
to  pass  the  Ta-ka  forts,  and  at  noon  that 
day  360  men,  oomposed  of  British,  Italian, 
Russian,  French,  American  and  Japanese 
marines,  set  out  for  Pekin,  carrying  with 
them  machine  guns  ready  for  instant 
use.  They  reached  the  capital  the  following 
day,  and  the  American  minister  reported  an 
immediate  improvement  in  the  situation 
there.  This  report  allayed  apprehension 
temporarily,  and  led  the  authorities  at 
Washington  to  believe  that  the  trouble  was 
measurably  over.  But  on  the  4th  of  June 
Minister  Conger  sent  another  dispatch  of 
the  most  alarming  character.  He  stated 
that — 

^'Outside  of  Pekin  the  murders  and  per- 
secutions by  the  Boxers  seem  to  be  on  the 
increase.  The  Paoting-Fu  Railway  is  tem- 
porarily abandoned.  Work  on  the  Pekin 
and  Hangkow  line  is  stopped.  All  foreigners 
have  fled.  The  Chinese  Oovemment  seems 
either  unwilling  or  unable  to  suppress  the 
trouble.  The  troops  show  no  energy  in 
attacking  the  Boxers.'' 

The  reference  to  the  lack  of  energy  on  the 
part  of  the  troops  meant,  of  course,  those  of 
the  Chinese  Imperial  Army,  and  it  was  an 
indication  of  their  profound  sympathy  with 
the  revolutionary  n^ovement. 

Meanwhile  the  situation  at  Pekin,  and 
indeed  throughout  China,  was  growing 
rapidly  more  alarming.  There  were  daily 
reports  of  massacres  of  missionaries  and 
foreigners  in  various  portions  of  the  Empire. 
At  Pekin  the  whole  foreign  population  was 
terror-stricken  by  the  threatening  attitude 
<rf  the  mobs.  The  missionaries^  who  were 
in  hourly  dread  of  massacre,  had  congre- 
gated for  protection  in  the  Methodist  ''com- 
pound," and  on  the  12th  a  secretary  of  the 
Japanese  Legation  was  murdered  at  one  of 
the  city  railway  stations.  Railroad  com- 
munication between  Pekin  and  Tientsin  had 


been  cut  off,  but  the  road  was  seized  by 
foreign  troops  and  active  preparations  made 
to  march  to  the  relief  of  Pekin.  This  relief 
expedition  was  composed  of  British,  Rus- 
sians, Germans,  French,  Italians,  Austrians, 
Japanese  and  Americans,  and  consisted  of 
about  2,500  men,  under  command  of  British 
Admiral  Seymour.  They  set  out  June  10th 
for  the  capital,  and  on  the  12th  /cached  a 
place  called  Lang  Fang,  whereupon  the 
railroad  in  their  rear,  as  well  as  between 
them  and  Pekin,  was  destroyed.  On  the 
13th  and  14th  they  had  engagements  with 
large  bodies  of  Boxers,  who  were  defeated; 
but  being  now  confronted  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing force,  and  communication  with  their 
base  of  supplies  cut  off,  the  Allies  were  com- 
pelled to  return  to  Tientsin. 

During  this  time  the  Chinese  were  plant- 
ing torpedoes  in  the  mouth  of  Pei-ho  River 
and  assembling  a  large  force  of  troops  at  the 
mud  forts,  with  the  evident  intention  of 
attacking  the  foreign  fleet  lying  before  Ta-ku. 
Accordingly,  on  June  16th,  by  concert  of 
action,  the  commanders  of  the  British, 
French^  Russian,  German  and  Japanese 
warships  notified  the  commanders  of  the 
Chinese  forts  to  withdraw  their  troops  before 
a  specified  hour  the  following  day,  or  they 
would  be  fired  upon. 

In  reply  to  the  ultimatum,  but  before  the 
hour  specified,  the  Chinese  opened  fire  on 
the  ships,  and  a  vigorous  bombardment 
ensued.  The  battle  lasted  several  hours, 
resulting  in  the  destruction  of  two  of  the 
Chinese  forts  and  the  capture  of  the  remain- 
der by  foreign  landing  parties  in  bayonet 
charges.  During  the  engagement  a  British 
gunboat  and  a  German  warship  were  badly 
damaged,  two  British  merchant  vessels  were 
sunk  and  a  Russian  gunboat  was  blown  up. 
The  Chinese  loss  was  heavy,  while  20  of 
the  allies  were  reported  as  killed  and  57 
wounded. 

While  these  events  were  occurring  matters 
had  reached  a  crisis  at  Pekin.  On  the 
morning  of  June  13th,  while  Mr.  Cheshirei 
of  the  American  Legation,  was  going  in  a 
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cart  to  the  Tsung  Li  Yamen,  or  foreign 
office,  two  armed  Boxers  in  uniform  came 
nut  of  a  by  street  and  Bcreamed  at  him. 
They  then  ran  down  Legation  Street,  scream- 


F  NORTH  CHINA- 


ing  and  waving  their  spears,  and  trying  to 
rally  others  of  their  countrymen.  While 
thus  running  and  screaming  they  encoun- 
tered some  German  soldiers  and  the  German 


mioieter,  whereupon  two  of  the  soldiers  ran 
after  them  and  caught  one  of  the  Boxers. 
They  took  him  at  once  to  the  German  Legs* 
tion,  and  it  is  said  that  as  they  were  on  the 
way  Baron  Von  Ketteler,  the  German  min- 
ister, followed  and  struck  the  Chinaman 
sevaral  times  with  a  stick.  The  following 
day,  as  the  Baron  was  proceeding  to  the 
foreign  ofGce  in  a  sedan  chair,  he  was  set 
upon  by  a  mob  of  Chinamen  and  killed. 

Instantly  the  alarm  was  given,  and  all 
foreigners  in  Pekin  were  ordered  to  the 
British  Legation,  wht^re  they  threw  up  bar- 
ricades  and  prepared  for  a  siege.  Fighting 
followed.  The  Austrian,  Dutch  and  Belgian 
Legations  were  burned,  and  that  of  the 
United  States  was  threatened  by  the  spread- 
ing flames.  Eight  hundred  persons,  in- 
eluding  the  guards,  were  now  confined 
within  the  enclosure  of  the  British  Legation, 
and  from  that  time  until  the  14th  of  August, 
when  relief  came,  they  were  subjected  to 
persistent  and  almost  daily  attacks  from  the 
Boxers,  whose  ranks  seemed  to  embrace  the 
Imperial  Army  and  a  large  part  of  the  native 
population. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  at 
Pekin,  a  series  of  transactions  of  the  most 
exciting  nature  were  occurring  at  Tientfiin. 
This  city  is  located  on  the  Pei-ho  River,  and 
likewise  on  the  Pekin  Railway  and  at  the 
terminus  of  the  Grand  Canal,  thirty  miles 
above  Ta-ku.  It  has  a  considerable  foreign 
population,  residing  in  a  section  outside  the 
walls  of  the  native  city,  and  was  guarded  at 
that  time  by  a  foreign  force  of  about  3,000 
troops,  mostly  Russians.  On  the  17th  of 
June  the  Chinese  troops,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Boxers,  began  a  furious  bombardment 
of  the  foreign  quarter,  which  they  kept  up 
without  intermission  for' thirty-six  booie. 
Then,  having  gained  some  advantages,  on 
the  18th  they  destroyed  the  American  Coo- 
sula'D  and  seriously  damaged  other  foreign 
property.  Assoon  as  reports  of  the  bombard- 
ment reached  Ta-ku,  a  small  force,  composed 
principally  of  Russians  and  Americans,  set 
out  for  the  relief  of  Tientsin ;  but  they  wen 
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met  by  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  enemy 
and  compelled  to  return.  A  stronger  force 
was  immediately  dispatched,  and  on  the 
23d  they  entered  Tientsin,  after  having 
broken  through  the  Chinese  lines  and 
silenced  their  batteries. 

A  large  foreign  army  was  now  rapidly 
massing  at  Ta-ku.  The  9th  Regiment  of 
United  States  Infantry  had  been  ordered 
over  from  the  Philippines,  and  on  the  Ist  of 
July  Gen.  Chaffee  sailed  from  San  Francisco 
with  the  6th  Cavalry  to  take  command  of 
the  Americafti  army  in  China.  Two  other 
regiments  and  a  battery  were  soon  afterward 
added  to  the  American  forces,  which  were 
increased  to  a  total  of  about  6,000  regulars 
before  the  end  of  the  trouble.  Japan  fur- 
nished 16,000  men,  and  Great  Britain  sent 
10,000  from  her  Indian  contingent.  Bussia, 
Germany,  France  and  the  other  nations 
likewise  forwarded  reinforcements,  until  the 
total  foreign  force  aggregated  about  60,000 
men.  But  the  larger  portion  of  these  arrived 
too  late  to  take  part  in  the  fighting. 

Admiral  Seymour's  relief  column,  whichy 
as  previously  stated,  had  been  compelled  to 
return  to  Tientsin,  reached  the  vicinity  of 
that  place  on  June  24th,  having  been  com- 
pelled to  fight  its  way  through  nearly  every 
village  on  the  route.  The  Admiral  im- 
mediately attacked  and  captured  the  Chinese 
armory,  and  sent  into  the  city  for  a  relieving 
force,  which  reached  him  two  days  later. 
He  then  burnt  the  armory  and  marched  into 
Tientsin,  having  suffered  a  loss  during  the 
expedition  of  62  killed  and  206  wounded.    • 

The  Chinese  forces  immediately  invested 
the  city,  and  began  vigorous  operations  for 
its  capture.  For  two  weeks  they  had  been 
receiving  reinforcements  at  an  alarming  rate, 
and  they  surprised  the  foreigners  by  their 
persistence  and  aggressiveness,  as  well  as 
their  effective  use  of  modern  guns  and  artil- 
lery, with  which  they  seemed  to  be  well 
supplied.  In  fact,  the  foreign  force  in 
Tientsin  was  now  battling  with  the  flower  of 
the  Imperial  Army  of  China,  and  not  with 
an  unorganized  mob  of  Boxers. 


On  the  4th  of  July  the  women  and  non- 
combatants  were  safely  removed  to  Ta-ku ; 
and,  after  terrific  fighting  on  the  6tb,  6th 
and  7th,  the  Chinese  succeeded  in  recaptur- 
ing the  native  quarter  of  Tientsin.  From 
that  time  until  the  12th  they  fiercely  bom- 
barded the  foreign  quarter  with  Krupp  guns, 
and  made  repeated  attacks  with  heavy 
columns  of  infantry,  all  of  which  were  suc- 
cessfully repulsed.  The  9th  U.  S.  Infantry 
landed  at  Ta-ku  July  9th,  and  a  strong  force 
immediately  set  out  for  the  relief  of  Tientsin. 
On  the  13th  a  general  assault  was  made  on 
the  native  city  and  the  forts  that  protected 
it.  The  fighting  was  of  the  most  sanguinary 
and  desperate  character  on  both  sides,  and 
at  nightfall  the  issue  was  undecided.  The 
attack  was  renewed  with  great  fury  on  the 
14th,  and,  the  walls  of  the  native  city  having 
been  breached  with  heavy  artillery,  the 
allies  made  a  rush  and  captured  both  the 
city  and  the  forts.  The  Chinese  were  utterly 
routed  and  dispersed,  and  Tientsin  was 
relieved  from  further  danger.  During  the 
last  two  days'  fighting  the  Allies  lost  in 
killed  and  wounded  nearly  800,  in  addition 
to  more  than  600  who  had  previously  fallen. 
From  the  time  of  their  arrival  on  the  scene 
the  Americans  were  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight,  and  their  loss  was  especially  heavy, 
including  the  gallant  Col.  Liscum,  of  the 
9th  Infantry,  who  was  killed  on  the  13th. 

By  this  time  a  sufficient  force  had  been 
collected  at  Tientsin  to  insure  the  relief  of 
Pekin  with  reasonable  certainty,  and  on  the 
4th  of  August  a  column  16,000  strong  set 
out  for  the  capital.  It  was  composed  of 
Russian,  Japanese,  English  and  American 
troops.  They  made  a  forced  march  the  first 
day  to  a  place  called  Pietsang,  on  the  Pei-ho 
River,  eleven  miles  above  Tientsin.  Here 
th^y  encountered  30,000  Chinese  strongly 
intrenched,  their  right  flank  protected  by 
the  river  and  their  left  by  water  with  which 
they  had  flooded  the  low,  flat  country.  The 
position  was  a  strong  one,  and  the  Chinese 
were  well  equipped  with  modern  artillery, 
which  they  used  with  deadly  effect.     The 
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battle  began  at  daylight  on  the  morning  of 
the  6th,  and  lasted  until  noon,  when  the 
Allies  charged  the  works  and  drove  the 
enemy  out  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet* 
Their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  exceeded 
1,000,  while  the  Chinese  loss,  though  not 
definitely  known,  was  estimated  at  over 
4,000.  It  was  a  bloody  battle  in  proportion 
to  numbers  engaged,  and  was  gallantly  won 
by  the  allied  troops. 

Another  battle  was  fought  the  following 
day,  at  Yangtsun,  an  important  walled 
town  on  the  Pei-ho  River,  twenty  miles 
above  Tientsin.  In  this  fight  the  Chinese 
were  again  completely  routed,  and  retreated 
in  confusion  toward  Pekin,  after  losing  2,000 
men  and  a  portion  of  their  artillery.  The 
losses  of  the  Allies  amounted  to  700,  includ- 
ing numerous  prostrations  from  excessive 
heat.  In  this  battle  the  Americans  had  10 
killed  and  62  wounded;  but  a  portion  of 
their  loss  was  due  to  an  unfortunate  error. 
With  their  usual  dash  and  enterprise  they 
had  succjeeded  in  capturing,  just  at  night- 
fall, a  portion  of  the  Chinese  works,  when 
the  English  and  Russian  artillery,  mistaking 
them  for  the  enemy,  fired  several  rounds  into 
their  ranks.  The  loss  resulting  from  this 
error  was  heavier  than  they  had  experienced 
in  the  preceding  battle. 

After  a  day's  rest  at  Yangtsun  the  Allies 
resumed  their  progress  toward  the  capital, 
and  on  the  11th  reached  a  place  called  Ma- 
tow,  only  twelve  miles  from  Pekin.  Here 
they  made  no  halt,  but  pushed  on  a  few 
miles  further  to  a  town  called  Chang- 
Chia,  where  a  battle  was  fought  in  which 
more  than  600  of  the  enemy  were  slain.  On 
the  13th  they  stormed  and  captured  the 
walled  city  of  Tung-Chow,  eight  miles  from 
Pekin;  and  just  as  night  closed  in  they 
arrived  at  the  gates  of  the  capital  of  the 
Chinese  Empire. 

There  are  but  few  events  in  the  records  of 
history  that  surpass  the  splendid  achieve- 
ments of  this  little  army  of  heroes.  In  eight 
days  they  had  marched  70  miles,  through  a 
country  thickly  populated  by  a  race  of  in-  | 


tensely  hostile  barbarians.  Nearly  every 
foot  of  their  progress  had  be^i  gained  by 
stubborn  fighting.  They  had  won  three 
pitched  battles  against  clouble  their  own 
numbers,  and  stormed  a  walled  city  de- 
fended by  trained  troops  arined  with  gune 
equal  to  their  own.  In  eight  days'  fighting 
they  had  lost  nearly  thirteen  per  cent  of  theii 
entire  force,  and  inflicted  a  punishment  more 
than  three  times  greater  on  their  enemy.  In 
addition  to  all  this,  they  were  marching  into 
unknown  dangers,  against  the  capital  of  the 
mightiest  empire  in  existence, 'and  opposed 
by  an  amy  whose  dimensions  no  one  could 
estimate.  Certainly  the  achievements  of 
Alexander,  of  Xenophen  and  other  heroes 
x>f  history  are  no  more  deserving  of  praise 
than  the  brilliant  deeds  of  these  modest 
knights  of  the  closing  year  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, going  into  the  jaws  of  death  and  the 
mystery  of  the  unknotvn  to  rescue  a  hand- 
ful of  their  fellow  creatures  from  the  fury  of 
a  horde  of  barbarians.  And  they  did  it 
quietly,  calmly,  steadily,  at  the  simple  call 
of  humanity,  with  no  flourish  of  trumpets 
to  inspire  their  courage  and  no  hope  of  re- 
ward except  the  consciousness  of  duty  well 
performed. 

The  Allies  had  no  sooner  reached  the  gates 
of  the  city  than  they  were  alarmed  by  the 
sound  of  heavy  firing  from  cannon  and 
small  arms  in  the  vicinity  of  the  legations. 
The  meaning  of  this  was  well  understood. 
There  was  a  hasty  consultation  of  the  allied 
commanders,  at  which  it  was  decided  to 
.attack  and  force  an  entrance  through  the 
eastern  gates  of  the  city  at  daylight  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  The  plan  was  successfully 
carried  out.  Before  the  rising  of  the.  sun 
the  crash  of  cannon  announced  the  purpose 
of  the  forces  of  civilization.  The  battle  was 
hot  and  unrelenting,  and  by  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon  of  August  14th  the  British  and 
Americans  had  succeeded  in  battering  down 
the  most  southerly  of  the  east  gates.  This 
success  was  supplemented  by  the  Russians 
and  Japanese,  who  immediately  afterward 
effected  an  entrance  through  the  other  two 
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gates.  Then  followed  a  grand  rush  of  the 
allied  troops,  and  after  a  running  street  fight 
the  demoralized  Chinese  were  driven  within 
the  precincts  known  as  the  Imperial  City. 
Here  they  made  a  stand,  and  were  permitted 
to  remain  until  the  following  day,  when  they 
were  forced  back  still  further  into  the  enclos- 
ure of  the  palace  grounds — the  ''  Forbidden 
City."  This  is  the  space  that  contains  the 
sacred  temples  and  palaces  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  which  no  foreigner  is  expected  to 
profane  with  his  presence.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  enter  these  grounds  until  the  4th 
of  September,  when  detachments  from  all 
the  allied  troops  were  marched  through  the 
enclosure  as  an  impressive  lesson  to  the 
Chinese  people.  Through  the  temples  and 
past  thrones  venerated  by  memories  of 
centuries  marched  the  booted  and  spurred 
legions  of  the  New  World,  each  footstep  a 
warning  to  China  that  the  ancient  dynasty 
had  fallen.  The  Emperor,  the  Dowager 
Empress  and  the  principal  officers  of  the 
imperial  household  had  fled  during  the 
confusion  resulting  from  the  capture  of  the 
city,  but  many  of  the  servants  and  house- 
hold ministers  remained.  The  latter  were 
the  very  cream  of  Chinese  aristocracy,  and 
their  mute  lips  and  downcast  eyes  bore 
eloquent  testimony  to  'their  shocked  sensi- 
bilities as  the  hated  foreigners  tramped 
through  the  sacred  precincts.  Thus  8,000 
of  the  allied  troops  crossed  the  line  into  the 
Forbidden  City,  the  bands  playing  their 
national  airs,  while  the  shouts  of  the  men 
in  the  babel  of  their  several  tongues  rang 
through  the  temples  which  had  hitherto  been 
strangers  to  such  extraordinary  sounds. 

Rather  than  observe  this  degradation, 
Hsu-Tung,  guardian  of  the  heir-apparent  to 
the  imperial  throne,  Yu-Lu,  viceroy  of  the 
Province  of  Chi-Li,  Wang  Yi  Yung,  presi- 
dent of  the  Imperial  Academy,  and  two 
hundred  members  of  official  families,  com- 
mitted suicide  soon  after  the  capture  of 
Pekin  by  the  Allies. 

The  capture  of  Pekin  was  the  climax  of 
the  war.     Massacres  and  outrages  against 


foreigners,  however,  continued  for  some 
time,  in  various  portions  of  the  Empire; 
but  the  Allies  gradually  assumed  control 
and  restored  order.  A  few  of  the  principal 
leaders  of  the  anti-foreign  movement  were 
executed,  and  others  were  punished  by 
being  deprived  of  office  and  emolument, 
which  in  China  is  often  regarded  as  worse 
than  death. 

Three  of  those  ordered  to  be  executed 
were  permitted  to  take  their  own  lives.  In 
China  this  mode  of  execution  is  regarded  as 
a  special  favor,  because  it  does  not  entail 
disgrace  upon  the  victim  or  his  family.  The 
three  referred  to  were  Prince  Chuang,  Ying 
Lien  and  Chao  Shu  Chiao. 

After  wearisome  negotiations,  extending 
over  a  period  of  several  months,  a  settlement 
was  effected  practically  on  the  basis  sug- 
gested by  President  McKinley  in  his  annual 
message  of  December,  1900.  All  the  Powers 
united  in  emphatic  disclaimers  of  any  pur- 
pose of  aggrandizement  through  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Empire.  Measured  in 
money  alone,  the  President  said,  a  sufficient 
reparation  might  prove  to  be  beyond  the 
ability  of  China  to  meet,  and  he  therefore 
favored  the  plan  of  requiring  compensation, 
in  part  by  increased  guarantees  of  security 
for  foreign  rights  and  immunities,  and  by  the 
opening  of  China  to  the  world's  commerce* 

Meanwhile,  the  warning  of  late  events 
should  make  the  recurrence  x)f  Chinese 
horrors  impossible.  The  **yellow  peril"  has 
shown  its  teeth  and  manifested  the  hideous 
character  of  the  disposition  by  which  it  is 
dominated,  and  other  nations  cannot  be 
blamed  if  they  insist  in  the  future  on  meas- 
ures that  will  insure  their  protection. 

The  8th  of  September,  1900,  will  remain 
ever  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  for  the  destruction  by  tornado  and 
tidal  wave  of  the  city  of  Galveston,  which 
occurred  on  that  day.  Galveston  is  the  chief 
Gulf  city  of  the  Southwest,  located  on  an 
island  of  the  same  name  lying  close  to  the 
southeastern  coast  of  the  State  of  Texas* 
The  growth  of  the  city  dates  from  1837^ 
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although  settlements  had  existed  there  and 
on  the  island  for  some  years  previously. 
The  latest  census,  completed  only  a  few 
days  before  the  coming  of  the  storm,  give 
the  city  a  population  of  37,798. 

Galveston  Island  was  occupied  by  the 
pirate  Lafitte  as  early  as  1817,  and  he  re- 
tained his  headquarters  there  until  his  settle- 
ment was  broken  up,  in  1821.  Many  roman- 
tic stories  of  adventure  and  dark  deeds  of 
freebootery  are  connected  with  that  era. 
Whether  the  pirate  hac  a  settlement  where 
the  city  now  stands  is  not  positively  known, 
but  the  location  and  surroundings  indicate 
that  he  would  have  sought  them  for  safety 
and  ease  of  access.  The  island  is  twenty- 
seven  miles  long,  extending  from  east  to 
west,  and  irregular  in  width.  Its  greatest 
breadth  is  seven  miles,  but  at  the  city's  loca- 
tion it  is  but  one  and  a  quarter  miles  from 
shore  to  shore. 

Warnings  of  the  approaching  storm, 
which  wrought  such  havoc  at  Galveston  and 
mowed  a  wide  swath  of  destruction  away  to 
the  northwest,  were  given  by  the  Weather 
Bureau  as  early  as  August  80th.  Its  first 
appearance  was  noted  near  the  Windward 
Islands,  stretching  in  the  shape  of  a  lobster 
away  to  the  southeastward  of  Porto  Rico. 
Sweeping  thence  along  the  southern  coasts 
of  San  Domingo  and  Cuba,  it  appeared  on 
the  morning  of  September  5th  a  short  dis- 
tance west  of  the  southern  point  of  the 
Florida  Peninsula.  An  alarm  had  been  sent 
out  as  early  as  the  1st,  to  Key  West  and  the 
Bahama  Islands,  advising  caution  to  all 
shipping.  These  warnings  were  supple- 
mented by  others  on  the  2d,  3d  and  4th, 
and  were  gradually  extended  along  the  Gulf 
as  far  as  Galveston  and  up  the  Atlantic 
Coast  to  Norfolk — for  it  was  then  supposed 
that  the  storm,  following  a  seemingly  fixed 
course  for  such  phenomena,  would  rush 
toward  the  northeast.  Bui  on  the  6th  the 
barometric  conditions  over  the  eastern  por- 
tions of  the  United  States  were  such  as  to 
press  the  storm  away  from  that  section,  and 
fi^nd  it  with  appalling  force  in  the  direction 


of  the  northwest  coast  of  the  Gulf.  On  the 
7th  it  manifested  itself  immediately  south 
of  Louisiana,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon of  September  8th  it  broke  in  all  its 
fury  over  the  doomed  city  of  Galveston.  At 
3:40  p.  m.  the  barometric  pressure  was 
29.22  inches,  with  a  wind  velocity  of  42 
miles  an  hour  in  a  northeasterly  direction. 
This  increased  rapidly  until,  as  darkness 
came  on,  the  wind  had  attained  the  awful 
and  almost  inconceivable  velocity  of  100 
miles  per  hour.  That  record  was  made  by 
the  Government  instrument  at  5 :10,  where- 
upon the  wind-gauge  was  demolished  by  the 
terrific  force  of  the  hurricane,  and  no  sub- 
sequent accurate  records  were  obtained.  It 
was  estimated,  however,  that  at  one  time, 
for  the  space  of  half  a  minute,  the  wind 
reached  a  velocity  of  110  to  120  miles  per 
hour,  sufficient  to  crush  any  object  that  met 
its  frightful  fury. 

As  darkness  came  on  the  horrors  increased. 
The  gas  and  electric  plants  were  destroyed, 
and  the  city  was  enveloped  in  a  pall  of 
blackness  that  was  absolutey  impenetrable. 
Between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  the  wind 
veered  to  the  southeast,  and  suddenly  a 
flood  of  waters  was  lifted  up  out  of  the  Gulf 
and  poured  down  upon  the  doomed  city. 
There  was  already  a  tide  of  five  feet  and  a 
frightful  inroUing  swell  from  the  frantic  agi- 
tation of  the  waves,  when  on  top  of  all  this 
there  rode  in  a  tidal-wave  of  more  than  four 
feet.  This  was  the  water  that  covered  the 
city.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Gulf,  in  the  agony 
of  its  distress,  had  poured  the  whole  vast 
volume  of  its  depths  upon  the  devoted  city. 
In  that  awful  hour  of  blackness  and  death 
many  supposed  that  the  end  of  the  world 
had  come.  No  part  of  the  city  is  more  than 
six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  what 
with  the  tide,  the  tidal  wave  and  the  fearful 
swell  of  the  storm,  the  entire  space  was 
flooded,  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  feet, 
with  waves  and  breakers  that  were  dashed 
into  foam  by  a  wind  that  swept  its  path 
clean  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  miles 
per  hour!     It  is  inconceivable    how  any 
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Hving  thing  eBcaped  destruction  in  this 
frightful  cataclysm.  House  after  bouse  fell 
with  a  deadened  crash  into  the  fretted 
waters.  No  other  Bounds  were  heard  above 
the  roar  of  the  elements.  The  people  were 
stupid  and  dumb  with  horror.  There  was 
no  hysterical  ecreaming.  Men  and  women 
and  little  children  met  their  fate  in  silence. 
In  the  presence  of  God  they  were  Toiceleas. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  island,  beginning 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  medium  tide  line, 
the  fine  residences  of  the  city  were  located. 
Here  dwelt  the  prosperous  and  the  well-to- 
do,  and  it  was  this  section  that  felt  the  first 
shock  of  the  wild  fury  of  the  storm.  There 
were  many  elegant  residences  in  this  dis- 
trict, in  the  aontheasteri)  portion  of  the  city. 


composed  of  brick  and  stone  and  other 
substantial  materials  crumbled  into  dost  at 
the  touch  of  the  storm  fiend.  In  the  extreme 
eastern  end  of  the  city  there  were  many 
modest  cottages,  raised  on  piling,  to  admit 
the  passage  of  air  and  water  beneath  them. 
These  were  swept  away  like  shavings.  In 
the  lobby  of  the  Tremont  Hotel,  which 
occupies  a  position  in  the  central  part  of  the 
city,  and  on  the  highest  ground,  the  water 
stood  several  feet  deep.  Singularly  enough, 
this  house  escaped  destruction,  and  its  in- 
mates were  unharmed.  In  the  street  outside 
the  water  was  more  than  four  feet  deep,  and 
lashed  into  madness  by  the  wind. 

Thus  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours   the 
once  rich  and  beautiful  city  of  Galvestoa 
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One  house  alone  is  said  to  have  cost  more 
than  a  million  of  dolltirs.  All  of  these  were 
swept  so  clean  from  their  foundations  that 
nothing  but  hare  white  sand  was  left.  What 
became  of  the  people — the  happy,  romping 
children,  the  beautiful,  languid,  dark-eyed 
women  of  the  Southland,  and  the  stalwart, 
handsome  men — God  only  knows  I  They 
died  without  a  sound,  speechless  in  the 
awful  presence  of  Infinity,  and  hundreds  of 
their  bodies  were  swept  out  to  sea,  to  be 
swept  back  again  by  the  returning  tide,  and 
lodged — bruised,  swollen  and  hideous — in 
the  desolated  sands  where  their  homes  had 
stood.  Most  of  the  residences  were  built  of 
frame,  and  these  were  as  playthings  in  the 
breath  of  the  destroyer;  but  many  that  were 


was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  Scarcely  a 
house  in  the  entire  place  escaped  injury  or 
destruction. 

The  catastrophe  was  not  wholly  unex- 
pected. The  citizens  themselves,  knowing 
how  little  above  the  level  of  the  Gulf  the  fiat 
land  lay,  bad  often  felt  a  dread  of  tha  in- 
rolling  waters.  They  were  haunted  by  a 
presentiment  of  evil  in  the  uncertain  future. 
This  was  especially  so  after  the  storm  of 
1872,  which  lasted  three  days  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  tidal  wave  that  obliterated  six 
blocks  of  buildings  and  tore  away  a  con- 
eiderable  section  of  land  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  island.  The  only  protection  that  had 
been  provided  on  the  Gulf  side  consisted  of 
two  stone   break-waters,  hut  on  numeroui 
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occasions,  in  ordinary  storms,  the  high  tide 
had  been  lifted  over  these  obstructions  and 
the  water  came  to  the  very  doors  of  the  resi- 
dences. These  warnings  were  not  heeded 
as  they  should  have  been;  but  they  left  an 
impression  of  dread  on  the  minds  of  those 
who  remembered  them. 

Before  the  whole  frightful  character  of  the 
storm  was  known,  the  telegraph  wires  began 
to  throb  with  notes  of  sorrow,  and  the  world 
knew  that  a  calamity  of  unparalleled  mag- 
nitude had  visited  the  city  of  Galveston. 
The  first  reports  stated  that  a  large  part  of 
the  city  had  been  destroyed,  and  that  one 
or  two  thousand  persons  had  been  killed. 
This  was  bad  enough,  but  each  flash  of  the 
wires  brought  a  still  more  terrible  story  of 
destruction  and  death.  The  number  of  the 
dead  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  to 
8,000—6,000—10,000,  until  the  horrible 
certainty  came  over  the.  minds  of  the  people 
that  no'  one  knew  how  many  were  lost. 
Whole  families — ^whole  communities — ^had 
been  swept  away.  No  one  will  ever  know 
how  many  were  killed;  but  the  most  reliable 
estimates  place  the  number  between  8,000 
and  10,000.  For  weeks  after  the  storm  the 
dead  were  found  here  and  there,  singly  and 
in  heaps,  scattered  over  a  wide  area  of 
country.  On  the  17th  of  November,  two 
and  a  half  months  after  the  storm,  a  United 
States  surveying,  ci^rps  found  100  dead 
bodies  in  a  swamp  on  the  island  west  of  the 
city.  Barge  loads  of  corpses  were  towed 
out  several  miles  from  land  and  thrown  into 
the  Gulf,  and  many  of  these  were  returned 
by  the  tide,  to  be  taken  out  again,  or  buried 
in  the  sand  on  shore.  So  numerous  were 
the  dead  that  coffins  could  not  be  obtained, 
and  many  were  buried  shroudless  and  un- 
shrieved.  Hundreds  found  resting  places 
in  their  own  yards  or  lawns,  until  nearly 
the  whole  area  of  the  city  became  a  cemetery. 

What  the  losses  were  in  property  valua- 
tions will  never  be  known  with  any  approach 
to  accuracy.  They  can  only  be  estimated, 
and  $50,000,000  is  regarded  as  a  conserva- 
tive  estimate. 


A  new  and  safer  and  more  beautiful  city 
is  already  beginning  to  rise  in  the  place  of 
the  old  one.  The  martyrdom  of  the  old  has 
sanctified  the  new.  Plans  have  been  drawn 
to  set  limits  to  the  sea,  so  that  the  horror  of 
the  past  may  never  be  repeated.  The  storm 
gave  a  new  demonstration  of  the  old  lesson 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  build  houses  on  the 
sand,  and  it  will  be  heeded  by  those  who 
may  henceforth  make  their  homes  in  the 
city  of  Galveston. 

The  wind  swept  on  through  Central  Texas 
and  Oklahoma  and  Kansas,  and  away  to  the 
north  and  northeast,  wreaking  its  final 
vengeance  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lakes.  Its 
path  was  strewn  with  wrecks  of  fences,  bams 
and  homes,  but  not  many  were  killed  beyond 
Galveston  and  some  of  the  Southern  Texas 
towns. 

For  weeks  afterward  the  elements  were 
disturbed.  Hot  and  cold  waves  succeeded 
one  another,  and  were  accompanied  by  more 
or  less  destructive  tornadoes  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  until  the  night  of  the  20th  of 
November,  when  a  frightful  hurricane  swept 
through  portions  of  Mississippi,  Arkansas 
and  Tennessee,  destroying  a  vast  amount  of 
property  and  killing  nearly  one  hundred 
people.  This  seemed  to  be  the  culmination 
of  the  elemental  disorders,  after  which  there 
was  a  general  settling  down  to  the  usual 
average  of  winter  weather. 

In  certain  respects  tiie  American  presiden- 
tial election  of  1900  was  the  most  remarkable 
in  the  history  of  the  nation.  The  results 
were  regarded  by  some  as  indicating  the 
parting  of  the  ways  between  the  old  Repub- 
lic, based  on  the  ideas  of  Jefferson,  and  a 
return  to  a  stronger  and  more  brilliant  form 
of  Government  on  the  English  model,  as 
outlined  in  the  teachings  of  Hamilton. 
Others  contended  that  we  were  merely  enter- 
ing upon  a  new  and  broader  field  of  useful- 
ness, and  disseminating  republican  prin- 
ciples in  distant  quarters  of  the  globe. 

As  in  1896,  so  in  1900,  the  principal  con- 
test was  between  William  McEinley  and 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  resulting  in  the 
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le-election  of  Mr.  McEinley  by  a  largely  in- 
creased electoral  and  popular  majority. 

The  Republican  Convention  met  at  Phila- 
delphia on  the  19th  of  June,  and  remained 
in  session  three  days.  It  organized  with 
Senator  Wolcott,  of  Colorado,  as  temporary 
chairman.  Nothing  besides  the  organization 
was  accomplished  the  first  day,  and  the 
session  closed  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Edward 
M.  Levy,  who  forty-four  years  before,  on  the 
same  day  of  the  month  and  in  the  same  city, 
had  made  the  opening  prayer  of  the  first 
National  Convention  of  the  Republican  party 
—the  one  that  noitiinated  Fremont  for 
president. 

On  the  following  day  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  was  chosen  per- 
manent chairman,  and  Hon.  Charles  W. 
Johnson,  of  Minnesota,  secretary. 

On  the  third  day  President  McEinley  was 
renominated  for  the  first  place  on  the  ticket, 
with  Governor  Theodore  Roosevelt,  of  New 
York,  for  vice-president,  although  at  the 
beginning  he  had  declined  to  permit  his 
name  to  go  before  the  convention  for  that 
office. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  met 
at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  the  4th  of  July,  and 
remained  in  session  three  days.  It  was  evi- 
dent from  the  beginning  that  William  J. 
Bryan,  of  Nebraska,  would  be  again  nom- 
inated for  the  first  place. 

Gov.  Charles  M.  Thomas,  of  Colorado, 
was  chosen  as  temporary  chairman  and  pre- 
sided throughout  the  opening  day.  At  the 
evening  session  Hon.  Janies  D.  Richardson, 
of  Tennessee,  was  elected  permanent  chair- 
man. One  of  the  noteworthy  features  of  the 
first  day  was  the  formal  reading  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  sing- 
ing of  the  '^Star  Spangled  Banneir"  and 
•'America"  by  the  entire  convention.  On 
th^  morning  of  the  6th  the  National  Com- 
mittee offered  a  resolution,  which  was  car- 
ried, appointing  a  committee  of  nine  to  con- 
fer with  the  Populist  and  Silver  Republican 
parties.  No  other  business  was  done  during 
the  morning  session,  owing  to  the  failure  of 


the  committee  on  resolutions  to  make  its 
report.  The  committee  had  been  in  session 
all  the  previous  night  in  a  fruitless  effort  to 
agree  on  a  declaration  of  principles,  the 
question  at  issue  being  whether  the  platform 
of  1886  should  be  simply  reaffirmed  as  a 
whole,  or  whether  it  was  advisable  to  reiterate 
the  financial  plank  with  a  specific  demand 
for  the  free  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  at  the 
existing  ratio  of  16  to  1.  The  votes  and 
speeches  of  the  members  indicated  that  the 
committee  was  about  equally  divided  on  that 
question,  if  indeed  there  were  not  an  abso- 
lute majority  opposed  to  reiteration;  and  it 
was  apparent  that  a  similar  sentiment  pre- 
vailed in  the  convention.  Those  who  held 
to  this  view  claimed  that  the  large  increase 
in  the  world's  supply  of  gold,  derived 
principally  from  the  outputs  of  the  Alaskan 
and  South  Africafi  mines,  and  from  improved 
scientific  principles  in  mining  low-grade 
ores,  together  with.the  general  elevation  of 
the  price  level  under  a  single  standard,  had 
not  only  proved  the  soundness  of  the  Demo- 
cratic contention  in  favor  of  the  quantitative 
theory,  but  that  it  had  at  the  same  time 
done  away  with  the  need  or  advisability  of 
increasing  the  supply  of  basic  money  by 
attempting  to  rehabilitate  a  metal  which  had 
been  demonetized  by  all  the  leading  coi^- 
mercial  nations  of  the  world.  But  while  the 
subject  was  being  argued  in  the  committee, 
with  a  strong  probability  that  the  reiteration 
side  would  be  defeated,  Mr.  Bryan,  who  had 
remained  at  his  home  in  Lincoln,  advised 
his  friends  in  the  convention  that  he  could 
not  conscientiously  accept  the  nomination 
unless  the  platform  contained  a  specific 
declaration  in  favor  of  the  free  coinage  of 
both  gold  and  silver  at  the  existing  legal 
ratio  of  16  to  1.  This  announcement  was 
not  made  in  any  captious  or  overbearing 
spirit.  It  was  merely  the  expression  of  the 
sentiments  of  a  conservatively  honest  man, 
who  would  rather  be  right,  as  he  saw  the 
right,  than  be  President.  It  left  the  con- 
vention at  perfect  liberty  to  nominate  any 
I  one  else  who  could  stand  on  its  platform. 
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Mr.  Bryan's  object  was  to  eliminate  his 
personality  from  the  issue  and  leave  the 
convention  free  to  declare  such  principles  as 
a  majority  of  its  members  believed  to  be 
judicious  and  just. 

When  his  decision  became  known,  a  vote 
was  taken  in  the  committee,  which  resulted 
in  favor  of  reiteration  by  26  to  24.  With 
only  this  narrow  margin  against  them, 
several  of  the  miuQrity  were  determined  to 
carry  the  question  to  the  floor  of  the  con- 
vention ;  but  upon  consulting  their  respective 
delegations,  they  were  in  every  instance 
instructed  not  to  join  in  any  minority  report. 
Accordingly,  the  platform,  embracing  the 
reiteration  of  free  coinage,  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  committee,  and  in  this  form 
it  came  before  the  convention  at  the  opening 
of  the  afternoon  session  on  the  6th.  But  it 
also  contained  a  specific  declaration  to  the 
effect  that  imperialism  was  regarded  as  the 
paramount  issue  of  the  campaign. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  platform,  the 
Democrats  nominated  as  their  standard- 
bearers,  William  Jennings  Bryan,  of  Ne- 
braska, and  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  of  Illinois. 

As  election  day  approached  the  people 
awaited  the  decision  with  intense  interet^t, 
each  party  seemingly  assured  of  success. 
But  the  result  showed  the  re-election  of 
President  WcKinley  by  largely  increased 
majorities,  both  in  the  popular  vote  and  the 
Electoral  College.  His  electoral  vote  was 
292  against  155  for  Mr.  Bryan,  while  his 
popular  majority  reached  the  unprecedented 
aggregate  of  877,600,  being  274,096  greater 
than  his  popular  majority  of  1896.  The 
decision  was  so  emphatic  that  it  came  as  a 
surprise  to  both  parties. 

As  soon  as  the  result  was  definitely  known, 
Mr.  Bryan  telegraphed  his  congratulations 
to  President  McKinley  in  the  following 
terms: 

**At  the  close  of  another  presidential 
campaign  it  is  my  lot  to  congratulate  you 
uiH)n  a  second  victory." 


To  which  the  President  courteously  re- 
plied : 

'^  I  acknowledge  with  cordial  thanks  your 
message  of  congratulation  and  extend  you 
my  good  wishes." 

These  pleasant  exchanges  of  sentiment 
cost  the  candidates  nothing  in  dignity 
or  personal  feeling,  while  they  had  much  to 
do  in  relieving  the,  sting  of  defeat  and  soft- 
ening the  asperities  of  triumph  on  the  part 
of  their  adherents.  They  helped  to  quickly 
restore  a  spirit  of  good  feeling  among  the  late 
contestants,  and  to  make  each  individuftl 
among  the  entire  body  of  voters  appreciate 
the  fact  that,  whether  beaten  or  successful, 
all  were  American  citizens  and  entitled  to 
equal  privileges  under  our  system  of  self- 
government.  This  sentiment  was  broadened 
and  intensified  by  a  timely  and  able  speech, 
thoroughly  American  in  tone,  which  Presi- 
dent McKinley  delivered  before  the  Union 
League  Club  in  Philadelphia  a  few  weeks 
after  the  election.  The  speech  had  evidently 
been  carefully  prepared  for  the  express 
purpose  of  restoring  confidence  and  allaying 
discord  among  the  people. 

**The  Republican  party,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent, ''has  placed  upon  it  tremendous 
responsibilities.  No  party  could  ask  for  a 
higher  expression  of  confidence.  It  is  a 
great  thing  to  have  this  confidence;  it  will 
be  a  greater  thing  to  deserve  and  hold  it. 
To  this  party  are  committed  new  and  grave 
problems.  They  are  too  exalted  for  partisan- 
ship. The  task  of  settlement  is  for  the  whole 
American  people.  Who  will  say  they  are 
unequal  to  it? 

**  Liberty  has  not  lost,  but  gained,  in 
strength.  The  structure  of  the  fathers  stands 
secure  upon  the  foundations  on  which  they 
raised  it,  and  is  to-day,  as  it  has  beenrin  the 
years  past,  and  as  it  will  be  in  the  years  to 
come,  the  'Government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people. '  Be  not  disturbed ; 
there  is  no  danger  from  empire;  there  is  no 
fear  for  the  Republic." 
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Chapter    CLXXIL— The    Beginning   of  the   Twentieth 

CENTURY- 


The  new  century  brought  new  prob- 
lems. Exploration  and  migration  had 
reached  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Steam 
and  electricity  had  conquered  space  and 
time,  and  the  printing  press  had  leveled 
the  dividing  walls  between  nations,  races, 
religions  and  castes.  The  world  had  be- 
come a  neighborhood  and  the  race  a 
family. 

Out  of  these  new  conditions  and  rela- 
tions, the  new  questions  arose.  Industry 
had  taken  the  place  of  politics,  commerce 
had  supplanted  military  maneuvers,  and, 
over  and  above  all,  ethical  considerations 
were  forced  to  the  front.  The  problems 
of  the  ola  century  were  political,  of  the 
new,  social. 

The  closing  era  had  been  one  of  icono- 
dasm  and  revolution.  Long  *  accepted 
theories  were  doubted,  and  ancient 
institutions  shaking.  The  new  century  in- 
augurated an  era  of  expansion,  develop- 
ment and  progress,  such  as  was  never 
before  known.  In  every  department  of 
human  endeavor  there  was  such  activity, 
such  energy,  such  a  reaching  out  and 
gathering  in  as  had  not  been  seen  be- 
fore. The  whole  world  of  industry,  com- 
merce, politics,  finance,  of  physical  and 
intellectual  effort,  was  in  a  ferment  of 
activity. 

The  most  marked  characteristic  of  the 
first  years  of  the  new  century  was  the 
rapid  growth  of  friendly  intercourse  and 
co-operation.  Never  before  were  cables, 
telegraphs  and  telephones  so  much  in 
use,  or  newspapers  and  periodicals  so 
widely  read.  Never  before  were  benefi- 
cent ideas  so  generally  propagated,  and 
in  no  previous  period  was  public  opinion 
so  well  instructed,  or  so  earnest  and  so 
effective  for  human  advancement.  In- 
ventions   made     extraordinary    progress. 


Wireless  telegraphy  was  an  established 
success,  aerial  transportation  an  accom- 
plished fact,  and  submarine  navigation 
experimentally  demonstrated. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  of 
the  world's  progress  during  the  decade 
was  the  marked  manifestation  of  the 
spirit  of  democracy  throughout  the  whole 
political  world.  The  Australian  Colo- 
nies formed  themselves  into  a  popular 
federation,  as  did  also  the  South  African 
Colonies.  In  autocracies,  like  Russia, 
China,  India,  Persia  and  Turkey,  con- 
stitutional and  representative  forms  of 
government  were  introduced. 

The  germ  of  the  democratic  impulse 
lay  in  the  apprehension,  conscious  or  oth- 
erwise, of  the  essential  brotherhood  of 
man.  The  development  of  true  democ- 
racy meant  the  practical  and  actual  es- 
tablishment of  justice  and  equality  in 
human  affairs,  an  ethical  uplift  toward 
the  ideals  set  forth  in  religious  philoso- 
phies. It  was  in  this  high  consciousness 
that  Mazzini,  the  great  Italian,  spoke, 
when  he  declared  that,  '*  Whoever  first 
makes  a  religion  out  of  democracy  will 
save  the  world.*'  This  was  the  high 
mission  of  the  twentieth  century. 

At  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  principle  of  arbitration  for  the  set- 
tlement of  dflferences  between  nations 
had  become  a  recognized  part  of  the  pub- 
lic law  of  civilized  peoples.  For  many 
years  the  number  of  diflBculties  settled 
by  arbitration  had  greatly  exceeded  the 
number  of  international  controversies 
which  led  to  war.  These  results  had  fol- 
lowed the  long-continued  efforts  of  states- 
men and  philanthropists  in  the  different 
nations. 

The  crowning  event  of  the  nineteenth 
century    in    connection    with    the    peace 
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movement  was  the  establishment,  at  its 
close,  of  the  Permanent  International  Court 
at  The  Hague.  Such  a  court  of  arbitra- 
tration  had  been  advocated  from  the  sec- 
ond  decade  of  the  century  by  the  peace 
societies,  and  later  by  the  International 
Law  Association,  the  Peace  Congresses, 
the  Interparliamentary  Union,  national 
and  local  bar  associations,  special  arbi- 
tration conferences,  church  assemblies, 
women's  organizations,  etc. 

The  rescript  of  the  Czar  of  Russia 
which  brought  about  the  First  Confer- 
ence at  The  Hague  was  issued  on  the 
24th  of  August,  1898.  The  Conference 
met  on  the  18th  of  May,  1899,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Netherlands  government. 
It  was  composed  of  one  hundred  dele- 
gates from  twenty-six  nations,  including 
all  the  first-class  powers  of  the  world. 
It  sat  until  the  29th  day  of  July.  It 
was  called  more  particularly  to  consider 
the  question  of  a  possible  reduction  of 
the  armaments  and  the  war  budgets  of 
the  nations.  It  found  itself  unable  to 
do  anything  important  in  this  direction, 
and,  in  response  to  the  multiplied  appeals 
which  came  to  it '  from  Western  Europe 
and  America,  it  took  up  the  subject  of  a 
permanent  system  of  arbitration,  and  at 
its  close  signed,  with  two  other  conven- 
tions, the. Convention  for  the  Pacific  Set- 
tlement of  International  Disputes.  This 
convention,  in  addition  to  providing  for 
special  mediation  to  prevent  war,  and 
for  commissions  of  inquiry  in  cases  of 
difference  where  the  facts  were  in  dis- 
pute, made  provision  for  the  creation  of 
a  Permanent  International  Court  of  Ar- 
bitration, which  should  be  open  to  all 
signatory  powers,  for  the  adjudication  of 
disputes,  and  to  any  others  that  might 
subsequently  be  permitted  to  become 
parties  to  the  convention. 

Within  two  years  a  sufficient  number 
of  the  signatories  had  ratified  the  con- 
vention   to    put    it    into    effect,    and    in 


April,  1901,  the  court  was  declared  by 
the  Netherlands  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs to  be  properly  organized  and  ready 
for  business.  The  convention  was  finally 
ratified  by  aU  the  signatory  i>owers  ex- 
cept China,  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Monte- 
negro. 

Properly  speaking,  this  was  not  a  per- 
manent court.  It  was  a  permanent  list 
of  men  from  which  a  temporary  court 
might  be  selected  whenever  the  services 
of  such  a  court  might  be  required.  This 
temporary  court  was  composed  of  fifteen 
judges,  eight  selected  from  the  eight 
great  lowers — Germany,  Austria,  Hun- 
gary, France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Rus- 
sia, Japan  and  the  United  States.  The 
other  seven  judges  were  selected  at  the 
same  time  from  the  lesser  i>owers,  but 
were  called  upon  to  serve  for  a  lesser 
period.  Thus  the  greater  powers  would 
always  have  a  majority  in  the  court,  but 
the  lesser  powers  would  in  turn  be  rep- 
resented upon  it.  This  court  at  once  took 
a  recognized  place  in  the  judicial  system 
of  the  world. 

The  court  was  put  into  successful  op- 
eration by  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
by  the  reference  to  it  of  the  controversy 
about  the  Pious  Fund  of  the  Califomias. 
The  case  was  argued  by  counsel  of  the 
two  governments,  and  the  award,  sus- 
taining the  contention  of  the  United 
States,  was  rendered.  The  judgment  of 
the  court  was  cheerfully  accepted  by  tJie 
Mexican  Government,  the  amount  of  the 
claims  paid,  and  the  controversy  passed 
out  of  existence. 

This  auspicious  opening  of  the  Per- 
manent International  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion was  followed  by  the  reference  to  it 
the  following  year  of  the  controversy 
which  arose  in  connection  with  the  Vene- 
zuelan trouble  as  to  whether  the  three 
powers  which  had  used  force  against 
Venezuela  in  an  eflfort  to  collect  debts 
due  their  citizens  should  have  preference 
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over  the  pacific  creditors  in  the  collec- 
tion of  these  claims  from  the  revenues 
from  two  ports  which  had  been  set  apart 
for  this  purpose.  In  this  famous  case 
eleven  of  the  powers  of  the  world  were 
contestants  before  the  court.  The  deci- 
sion of  the  tribunal,  which  consisted  of 
three  members  chosen  from  the  court,  was 
rendered  after  long  and  patient  deliber- 
ation, and  was  loyally  accepted  by  all  the 
powers  concerned. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  Second 
Hague  Conference,  two  other  disputes 
— ^the  House  Tax  Case,  between  Japan  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Germany  on  the  other,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  protectorate  of  France  over 
the  Sultan  of  Muscat,  to  which  Great 
Britain  and  France  were  parties — were 
referred  to  the  court  and  happily  dis- 
posed of. 

But  as  yet  not  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  were  parties  to  the  convention,  and 
none  of  them  were  pledged  by  treaty 
stipulations  to  submit  controversies  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  newly  oi^nized 
tribunal.  An  attempt  to  remedy  the  first 
defect  was  made  at  the  second  Pan-Amer- 
ican Conference,  held  at  Mexico  City,  in 
the  winter  of  1901-2.  The  republics  of 
Brazil,  Mexico,  Venezuela,  Argentina,  Bo- 
livia, Chile,  Columbia,  Costa  Rica,  Ecua- 
dor, Guatemala,  Hayti,  Nicaragua,  Para- 
guay, Peru,  Salvador,  Uraguay  and  the 
United  States  were  represented.  The  im- 
portant work  of  this  confereniee  was  done 
along  the  line  of  arbitration.  All  the 
States  signed,  by  their  representatives, 
in  that  gathering,  a  protocol,  declaring 
their  adherence  to  the  Hague  conven- 
tions, and  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
were  authorized  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  for  the  opening  of  these  conven- 
tions to  them.  A  second  protocol  pro- 
vided for  obligatory  reference  of  all 
questions  of  claims  to  the  arbitration  of 
the  Hague  Court.     The  Conference  also 


adopted  the  declaration  that  **the  in- 
ternational law  of  America  is  founded 
on  peace,  which  in  turn  depends  on  re- 
spect for  sovereigntyi  independence  and 
territorial  integrity  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  continent." 

It  was  sought  to  remedy  the  second  de- 
fect in  the  constitution  of  the  Hague  Court 
by  securing  the  conclusion  of  special 
treaties  of  obligatory  arbitration  between 
the  nations,  two  and  two,  or  in  groups. 
This  movement  culminated  with  surpris- 
ing and  encouraging  rapidity.  Previously 
to  the  setting  up  of  the  Hague  Court, 
all  efforts  to  secure  treaties  of  arbitration 
between  nations  had  failed.  But,  after 
the  Hague  conventions  went  into  effect 
and  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion  was  established,  such  progress  was 
made  that  no  less  than  fifty-one  treaties 
of  this  type  were  signed  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  Second  Hague  Conference. 
Following  this  meeting  the  number  in- 
creased to  about  eighty,  twenty-four  of 
which  were  negotiated  by  Secretary  of 
State  Root,  of  the  United  States,  be- 
tween January,  1908,  and  February,  1909, 
when  he  retired  from  the  department. 
Fifteen  other  treaties,  all  of  them  except 
the  Mexican-Persian  treaty,  between  South 
American  countries  and  Spain,  and  South 
American  countries  themselves,  should  be 
added,  carrying  the  whole  number  to 
above   ninety. 

The  Second  Hague  Conference  assem- 
bled June  15,  1907,  the  complete  body 
consisting  of  forty-six  delegates.  The  in- 
vitation to  the  Second  Conference,  though 
issuing  in  documentary  form  from  Rus- 
sia, was  suggested  first  by  President 
Roosevelt,  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
at  St.  Louis  in  1905.  At  that  time 
the  President  prepared  a  note  ad- 
dressed to  the  United  States  represent- 
atives abroad,  directing  them  to 
sound    the    governments    to    which    they 
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were  accredited  as  to  the  desirability  of 
reconvening  the  Conference.  The  Presi- 
dent's overtures  were  received  with 
apathy  at  first,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
Russian  Emperor  came  to  the  rescue  and 
issued  his  own  specific  invitation  that 
the  success  of  the  Second  Conference 
was  assured. 

The  great  progress  which  arbitration 
had  made  in  the  public  opinion  of  the 
world  was  illustrated  in  nothing  better 
than  in  the  action  of  the  Second  Confer- 
ence on  the  subject  of  obligatory  arbi- 
tration. The  principle  was  approved  with- 
out a  dissenting  vote.  It  also  enlarged 
and  strengthened  the  Convention  for  the 
Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Dis- 
putes adopted  at  the  Conference  of  1899, 
under  which  the  Court  of  Arbitration 
was  established. 

The  form  of  treaty  of  obligatory  arbi- 
tration which  was  proposed  by  the  United 
States  delegation  to  the  Conference,  which 
stipulated  that  certain  classes  of  contro- 
versies should  go  spontaneously  to  the 
Hague  Court,  received  the  votes  of  thir- 
ty-five of  the  forty-four  delegations,  and 
only  five  votes  against  it,  four  abstain- 
ing from  voting.  It  provided  that  in 
case  either  of  the  governments,  parties 
to  a  dispute,  should  decline  to  arbitrate 
when  requested  so  to  do,  the  other  party 
might  go  directly  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Hague  Court  and  publicly  ask  for  the 
arbitration  of  the  controversy,  a  provision 
which  made  it  extremely  improbable  that 
any  nation  would,  in  face  of  the  pub- 
lic opinion  of  the  world,  refuse  to  sub- 
mit to  arbitration  any  except  the  most 
extreme  case.  The  Conference  also 
drafted  a  convention  which  prohibited 
the  use  of  force  for  the  collection  of  con- 
tractual debts  from  debtor  nations  until 
arbitration  had  first  been  tried  or  refused. 

Tliis  Conference  cast  its  vote  unani- 
mously for  the  creation  of  a  regular  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice,  with  judges 


always  in  service  and  holding  regular 
sessions.  The  world,  therefore,  seemed 
about  to  enter  upon  an  era  of  judicial 
organization  which  would  take  -interna- 
tional controversies  out  of  the  domain  of 
violence  and  national  conceit  and  passion, 
and  bring  them  under  the  dominion  of  law 
and  reason. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  world  move- 
ment represented  by  these  international 
conventions  gradually  had  taken  on  more 
definite  form.  The  basis  of  the  con- 
gresses was  found  in  the  belief,  very 
general  among  the  thoughtful  people  of 
all  nations,  that  the  forces  of  the  world 
should  be  organized  and  operated  in  the 
interests  of  peace  and  not  of  war;  that 
all  material,  commercial  and  social  in- 
terests demanded  that  the  energies  of 
governments  and  citizens  be  relieved  of 
the  burdens  of  providing  at  enormous  ex- 
pense the  armaments  suggested  by  the 
competitive  desire  for  supremacy  in  war; 
and  that  the  fear  of  war  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  war  would  alike  decline  if 
governments  would  rely  more  upon  the 
sentiments  of  their  peoples  and  less  upon 
the  strength  of  their  armies  and  navies. 
The  practical  program  for  the  nations 
considered  and  suggested '  by  these  con- 
ferences related  principally  to  inter- 
national arbitration,  the  limitation  of 
armaments,  the  protection  of  private  prop- 
erty at  sea,  and  the  investigation  and  re- 
port upon  international  disputes  by  an 
impartial  commission  before  hostilities  were 
declared.  The  direct  results  of  the  con- 
ferences of  1899  and  1907  were  expressed 
in  the  form  of  conventions,  declarations 
and  desires.^ 

In  the  Conference  of  1907,  the  subject 
of  the  limitation  of  armaments  again  was 
under  discussion.  While  in  most  nations 
the  increase  of  armaments  continued  at 
redoubled  speed  following  the  First  Con- 
ference of  1899,  yet  two  important  na- 
tions,  Argentina   and   Chile,   reported   in 
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the  Second  Conference  that  they  had 
tried  out  a  plan  of  limitation  for  five 
years,  with  wholly  satisfactory  results. 
This  report  of  satisfaction  was  in  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  reports  of  ofiScial  and 
popular  dissatisfaction  in  the  other  na- 
tions which  had  followed  the  policy  of 
increasing  their  armaments.  Following 
the  adjournment  of  the  Second  Confer- 
ence, the  subject  of  limitation  was  taken 
up  for  formal  investigation  and  study, 
notably  by  representative  committees  in 
different  nations,  whose  appointment  was 
secured  by  the  International  Peace  Bureau 
of  Berne. 

The  completed  results  of  the  sittings  of 
the  Second  Conference  were  embodied 
in   thirteen   conventions,    as    follows: 

1.  The  peaceful  regulation  of  interna- 
tional conflicts. 

2.  Providing     for     an     International 
Prize  Court. 

3.  Regulating    the    rights    and    duties 
of  neutrals  on  land. 

4.  Regulating    the    rights    and    duties 
of  neutrals  at  sea. 

5.  Covering   the   laying   of   submarine 
mines. 

6.  The    bombardment    of    towns    from 
the  sea. 

7.  The  matter  of  the  collection  of  con- 
tractual debts. 

8.  The    transformation    of    merchant- 
men into  warships. 

9.  The  treatment  of  captured  crews. 

10.  The  inviolability  of  captured  fishing 
boats. 

11.  The  inviolability  of  the  postal  ser- 
vice. 

12.  The  application  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention and  the  Red  Cross  to  sea  war- 
fare. 

13.  The  laws  and  customs  regulating 
land  warfare. 


To  these  were  added  the  following  joint 
propositions,  submitted  by  the  United 
States,  Russia,  Italy,  Spain  and  Holland: 

1.  The  commander  of  a  fleet  must  spare 
historical  monuments,  churches  and  build- 
ings used  for  artistic,  scientific  or  benev- 
olent purposes,  and  hospitals,  on  the 
condition  that  they  are  not  used  for  mili- 
tary purposes,  and  are  designated  by  spe- 
cial signs,  which  must  be  displayed  by 
the  inhabitants. 

2.  Before  beginning  the  bombardment 
of  a  town  the  commander  of  a  fleet  must 
do  all  in  his  power  to  inform  the  authori- 
ties of  the  town  of  his  intention. 

3.  Pillage  is  forbidden,  even  in  a  town 
or  locality  taken  by  assault. 

4.  The  bombardment  of  undefended 
ports,  towns,  villages  or  buildings  is  for- 
bidden, but  any  military  work  existing 
in  otherwise  undefended  places  can  be 
bombarded  if  the  local  authorities  refuse 
to  destroy  it. 

5.  Undefended  places  can  be  bom- 
barded if  they  refuse  to  furnish  a  fleet 
with  necessary  provisions. 

6.  The  bombardment  of  a  town  or  vil- 
lage for  refusal  to  pay  a  ransom  is  pro- 
hibited. 

The  Drago  Doctrine,  formulated  by  Dr. 
Drago,  of  Argentina,  also  was  adopted, 
to  the  effect  that  public  debts  may  be 
collected  by  force  only  after  arbitration 
had  been  refused  or  an  arbitral  decision 
had  been  set  at  nauglit. 

It  may  well  be  said  that  the  indirect 
results  of  these  two  conferences  were  of 
more  importance  than  their  actual  ac- 
complishments. The  First  Conference 
made  the  second  a  passibility,  while  the 
success  of  the  second  made  a  third  a 
necessity.  The  one  hundred  members 
of  the  First  Conference  represented 
twenty-six  of  the  world's  fifty-nine  in- 
dependent   powers    and    three-fourths    of 
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its  x>opulation  and  resources.  The  two 
hundred  and  fifty-six  members  of  the 
Second  Conference  represented  forty-four 
of  the  world's  fifty-seven  powers  claim- 
ing sovereigntyj^  and  practically  all  its 
population  and  resources.  Already  these 
conferences  were  world  assemblies,  and 
plainly  pointed  to  the  time  near  at  hand 
when  they  would  result  in  the  formal 
Federation  of  the  World  and  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Parliament  of  Man.  The 
attempts  of  the  First  Conference  became 
the  acts  of  the  Second.  The  position 
reached  by  one  conference  became  the 
starting  point  for  its  successor. 

The  Second  Conference  adopted  a  plan 
for  calling  a  third  conference.  Com- 
menting upon  the  results  of  the  two 
conferences,  the  American  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Elihu  Root,  himself  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Second  Conference,  said: 

**The  greatest  benefit  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference of  1907,  as  also  that  of  1899, 
lies  in  the  fact  of  the  Conference  itself, 
in  its  powerful  influence  in  moulding  the 
characters  of  men;  in  the  spectacle  of  all 
of  the  great  powers  of  the  earth  meet- 
ing in  the  name  of  peace,  and  exalting  as 
worthy  of  honor  and  desire,  national  self- 
control  and  considerate  judgment  and 
willingness   to   do   justice. 

**The  Achievements  of  the  two  confer- 
ences justify  the  belief  that  the  world 
has  entered  upon  an  orderly  process 
through  which,  step  by  step,  in  succes- 
sive conferences,  each  taking  the  work  of 
its  predecessor  as  its  point  of  departure, 
there  may  be  continual  progress  toward 
making  the  practice  of  civilizated  nations 
conform  to  their  peaceful  professions.'* 

As  a  further  reflection  of  the  senti- 
ment which  these  great  conferences 
aroused,  a  sentence  may  be  quoted  from 
Professor  de  Martens,  of  Russia,  another 
delegate  to  the  Second  Conference:  *'The 
days  of  an  isolated  life  and  of  separa- 
tion   between    the    nations    have    passed  | 


away  forever.  Nations  must  make  mutual 
concessions  to  each  other,  and  only  on 
this  essential  condition  can  the  organi- 
zation of  the  new  international  and  com- 
mon life  become  a  great  blessing  to  alL" 

An  interesting  incidental  feature  of 
the  Second  Conference  was  the  formal 
laying,  under  its  auspiceSi  of  the  ''first 
stone''  of  the  Palace  of  Peace.  This 
splendid  building,  erected  by  the  Nether- 
lands, at  a  cost  of  $1,250,000  contrib- 
uted by  Andrew  Carnegie,  of  the  United 
States,  furnished  a  seat  for  the  Inter- 
national Courts  established  by  the  con- 
ferences, and  also  for  a  great  Library  of 
Peace.  It  was  a  tangible  and  beautiful 
expression  of  the  ideal  of  the  common 
brotherhood  of  mankind  which  these  con- 
ferences were  doing  so  much  to  establish. 

The  opening  years  of  the  new  century 
witnessed  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of 
modem  science  in  connection  with  the 
practical  application  of  the  principles  of 
sanitation  and  hygiene  to  the  question  of 
public  health.  This  was  illustrated  in 
the  stamping  out  of  yellow  fever,  ma- 
laria and  cholera  in  such  tropical  or 
semi-tropical  sections  as  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Cuba 
and  New  Orleans. 

It  had  been  common  experience  and 
observation  that  members  of  the  white 
race,  when  they  invaded  the  torrid  re- 
gions, either  did  not  live  long  or  suf- 
fered a  great  loss  of  vitality  and  energy 
when  exposed  to  tropical  conditions.  This 
effect  of  the  tropics  was  generally  at- 
tributed to  the  enervating  influence  of 
the  hot  climate  itself.  When  the  Amer- 
ican authorities  were  brought  face  to  face 
with  health  conditions  in  their  new  in- 
sular possessions  and  in  the  Canal  Zone, 
they  were  compelled,  for  the  welfare 
both  of  themselves  and  their  wards,  to 
seek  some  remedy.  Science  already  had 
indicated  the  course  that  must  be  pur- 
sued.    The   causes   for  tropical   infection 
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were  found,  not  in  the  hot  climate,  but 
in  impure  air  and  water  and  in  the  mos- 
quito insects  which  were  everywhere. 
The  best  practical  men  of  sanitary  sci- 
ence were  secured  and  put  in  charge  in 
Havana,  Manila  •  and  Panama.  Drain- 
age systems  were  installed,  supplies  of 
pure  water  were  secured,  the  breeding- 
places  of  the  mosquitoes  were  destroyed — 
and,  behold,  disease  disappeared! 

Dr.  W.  C.  Gorgas,  who  was  in  charge 
of  sanitary  measures  in  Cuba  and  Pan- 
ama, presided  over  the  sessions  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  in  June, 
1909.  In  an  address  to  that  body  he  de- 
clared that  the  great  problem  of  making 
the  tropics  habitable  for  the  white  man 
had  been  solved.  In  1905,  when"  work 
began  upon  the  Panama  Canal,  the  death 
rate  among  the  employes  was  twenty-six 
per  thousand.  By  1908  it  had  been  re- 
duced to  less  than  ten  per  thousand, 
which  was  as  low  a  rate  as  was  found 
anywhere  in  northern  climates  among  a 
similar  class  of  population.  In  1908,  due 
to  the  sanitary  measures  that  had  been 
put  in  force,  Panama  was  the  most 
healthy  place  in  the  tropical  world. 

That  the  mosquito  could  be  entirely 
stamped  out,  even  in  the  worst  infected 
places,  was  demonstrated  in  such  local- 
ities as  Colon.  And  it  was  found  that 
the  mastery  of  the  mosquito  resulted  in 
the  mastery  of  malaria,  and  the  solu- 
tion of  the  tropical  health  problem. 

The  marvelously  good  results  secured 
by  the  Japanese  in  the  care  of  their  sol- 
diers and  wounded  in  the  Russian  War 
was  another  demonstration  of  the  great 
advance  that  had  been  made  in  the  ap- 
plication of  modem  scientific  hygiene  and 
sanitation. 

The  opening  decade  of  the  new  century 
recorded  the  finding  of  the  North  Pole, 
the  final  epoch  in  arctic  exploration.  In 
1901  Lieutenant  Robert  E.  Peary,  of  the 
United    States    Navy,    was    in    GrinneU 


Land,  whither  he  had  returned  for  the 
winter  season,  after  having  made  an  un- 
successful dash  for  the  pole  in  1900.  On 
this  journey  he  had  reached  the  northern 
extremity  of  Greenland,  in  latitude  83° 
39",  as  far  as  then  known'  the  point  of  land 
lying  nearest  the  north  pole.  From 
that  point  the  distance  to  the  pole  was 
446  statute  miles.  *  From  this  base,  in 
May,  1900,  he  made  an  attempt  to  dash 
across  the  ice  toward  the  pole.  He  found, 
however,  that  the  season  was  too  far  ad- 
vanced and  the  ice  was  too  much  weakened 
by  the  approaching  summer  weather.  He 
was  compelled  to  turn  back  after  making 
only  eleven  geographical  miles  over  the 
broken  ice.  His  short  advance  had 
taken  him  to  latitude  83*  50',  the 
.  farthest  northing  reached  by  any 
one  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  up  to 
that  time.  In  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 
only  two  explorers  had  been  farther  north 
— Nansen,  86*  14',  and  Abruzzi,  86* 
33'. 

This  was  Peary's  third  consecutive 
winter  in  the  snow  igloos  of  these  icy 
regions.  April  5,  1901,  Peary  started 
again  from  his  GrinneU  Land  winter  quar- 
ters for  the  pole.  He  was  accompanied 
as  usual  by  his  faithful  negro  attend- 
ant, Henson,  and  had  five  Eskimos.  After 
a  march  of  only  ten  days  he  found 
that  neither  his  men  nor  his  dogs  were 
in  condition,  and  so  once  more  turned 
back.  He  retreated  southward  until  he 
reached  the  Windward,  which,  with  Mrs. 
Peary  and  her  little  daughter  aboard, 
had  been  imprisoned  in  the  ice  near  Cape 
Sabine  for  eight  months.  In  July  the 
ice  opened  and  the  Windward  crossed  ta 
Etah,  where  in  August  the  relief  ship 
Erik  reached  the  party  with  fresh  sup- 
plies. Peary  established  winter  quar- 
ters for  1901-2  at  Cape  Sabine. 

On  March  6,  1902,  Peary  left  his  win- 
ter quarters  with  Henson,  a  number  of 
Eskimos  and  eighten  dog  sledges.     March 
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31  he  reached  Cspe  Hekla,  latitude  82^  55'. 
He  was  much  surprised  to  find  open 
water  in  Robeson  Channel  to  the  Green- 
land coast,  and  many  lanes  of  water 
in   the   ice   northward.     Nevertheless,   he 


LIEUTENANT   BOBERT    E.    PEAKY, 

f-itfirted  out  across  this  treacherous  ice 
April  1.  He  was  accompanied  by  Hen- 
son  and   four  Eskiinos,  with  six  sledges. 


After  ten  days'  desperate  struKgle  amidst 
the  greatest  danger,  he  decided  that  it 
was  imprudent  to  attempt  to  go  farther, 
pnd  so  once  more  was  compelled  very  re- 
luctantly to  turn  homeward.  Thus  ended 
his  third  attempt  to  cross  the  ice.  His 
bitter  disappointment  can  not  well  be 
imagined.  He  had  spent  a  dozen  years 
amid  the  perils  and  hardships  of  the 
far  north,  and  was  bound  by  a  promise 
to  his  faithful  wife  that  1902  should  be 
his  last  year  of  exploration. 

Peary's  ship,  the  IVtiirfmarrf,  with  Mrs. 
Peary  and  daughter  aboard,  met  the  Lieu- 
tenant at  Sabine,  August  5,  1902,  and 
left  the  saoie  day  for  the  south,  landing 
at  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  in  Septem- 
ber. 

In  July,  1905,  Commander  Peary 
sailed  from  New  York  for  his  fourth  ef- 
fort to  reach  thn  pole.  He  had  built 
and  equipped  for  this  S'oyage  a  special 
vessel  which  he  named  the  Roosrrril. 
The  collier  Erik  already  had  carried  an 
extra  supply  of  coal  for  his  vessel  into 
Greenland  waters.  He  now  had  a  com- 
plete equipment,  selected  and  prepared 
as  a  result  of  his  previous  years  of  ex- 
perience in  the  North.  By  the  middle 
of  August  he  had  reached  Cape  Sabine, 
and  had  added  to  the  regular  crew  of 
twenty  men,  forty  Eskimos"  and  about 
two  hundred  dogs. 

The  Roosn-i'll  wintered  on  the  north- 
ern coast  of  Grant  Land.  In  February, 
1906,  Peary  started  north  over  the  ice 
with  liis  sledges.  After  .battling  with 
impossible  seas  of  ice  and  facing  starva- 
tion, the  party  drifted  eastward  and  re- 
turned to  North  Greenland,  after  killing 
eight  of  the  dogs  for  food.  Peary,  on 
this  dash  reached  87°  6'  latitude,  or  with- 
in 203  miles  of  the  pole.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  return  home  once  more  to 
repair  and   reequip  his  vessel. 

Commander  Peary  was  compelled  to 
postpone   his   return  north   in   1907,   due 
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to  two  months'  delay  in  installing  new 
boilers  in  the  Roosevelt.  On  July  6,  1908, 
however,  he  set  sail  once  more  from 
New  York,  and  proceeded  to  Cape  Sa- 
bine and  Etah,  Greenland,  there  taking 
on  Eskimos,  dogs,  food  supplies,  coal, 
etc.  He  sent  back  his  coal  ship,  the  Erik, 
and  late  in  August  steamed  northward. 
He  was  equipped  for  a  three  years'  so- 
journ in  the  ice. 

On  September  1,  1909,  the  world  was 
thrilled  by  a  telegram  from  Lerwick, 
Shetland  Islands,  from  Dr.  Frederick  A. 
Cook,  starting  that  he  had  reached  the 
north  pole,  April  21,  1908.  This  news 
was  so  unexpected,  and  so  little  was 
known  of  Dr.  Cook  by  the  general  pub- 
lic, that  it  created  a  great  sensation. 
Briefly,  the  story  told  by  Dr.  Cook  was 
as   follows: 

In  the  summer  of  1907  John  R.  Brad- 
ley outfitted  at  New  York  a  fishing 
schooner,  the  J.  R,  Bradley,  of  111  tons, 
and  sailed  for  arctic  waters,  ostensibly 
on  a  huntings  excursion.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook,  who 
had  been  with  Peary,  1891-2,  on  one  of 
his  arctic  expeditions,  had  been  on  the 
Belgian  antartic  expedition  of  1898-9, 
and  had  other  experience  as  an  explorer. 
Mr.  Bradley  and  Dr.  Cook  had  equipped 
their  outfit  quietly  for  a  dash/ for  the 
pole,  should  opportunity  offer.  When 
they  reached  Etali,  Greenland,  they  found 
the  native  Eskimos  well  supplied  with 
walrus  meat  and  dogs.  A  camp  was  es- 
tablished at  Anootook,  a  little  farther 
north  on  the  coast.  Here,  on  August  28, 
1907,  Dr.  Cook  and  Rudolph  Francke 
were  left  with  provisions  for  three  years, 
and  the  necessary  equipment  for  a  polar 
dash,  and  lodged  in  ** shacks"  made  of 
packing  boxes.  They  remained  in  these 
quarters  until  spring,  when  Cook  sent 
Francke  back.  On  February  29,  1908, 
Cook  left  Anootook  with  eleven  Eskimo 
men,   eleven  sledges,   and   103  dogs.     By 


March  21  he  had  worked  his  way  north- 
ward from  Ileiberg  Island  and  had  sent 
back  men  and  dogs  until  there  remained 
with  him  only  Itukishuk  and  Ahwelah 
of  his  human  companions,  and  twenty- 
three  dogs.  On  March  30,  in  latitude 
84*  47',  looking  to  the  westward  he  saw 
his  last  glimpse  of  land.  Then,  with 
two  sledges  loaded  with  800  pounds  of 
provisions,  the  little  party  set  out  over 
the  ice  for  the  pole. 

By  forced  marches  over  diflScult  and 
drifting  ice,  100  miles  was  covered  in 
the  first  nine  days.  This  carried  Cook 
to  latitude  86'  36',  within  about  200 
miles  of  the  pole.  Thereafter  the  going 
was  easier,  the  ice  being  more  solid  and 
smooth.  April  14  found  the  little  party 
in  latitude  88'  21',  with  less  than  100 
miles  to  make.  The  ice  still  improved, 
and  better  progress  was  made.  Condi- 
tions favored  good  astronomical  observa- 
tions.    Dr.  Cook  wrote: 

*'0n  April  21  the  first  corrected  alti- 
tude of  the  sun  gave  89*  59'  46".  The 
Pole  therefore  was  in  sight.  We  ad- 
vanced the  fourteen  seconds,  made  sup- 
plementary observations,  and  prepared 
to  stay  long  enough  to  permit  a  double 
round  of  observations.  Itukishuk  and 
Ahwelah  were  told  that  we  had  reached 
the  *Neig  Nail,'  and  they  sought  to  cele- 
brate by  an  outburst  of  savage  joys. 

*'At  last  we  had  pierced  the  boreal  cen- 
ter and  the  flag  had  been  raised  to  the 
coveted  breezes  of  the  north  pole.  The 
sun  indicated  local  noon,  but  time  was  a 
negative  problem,  for  here  all  meridians 
meet.  With  a  step  it  was  possible  to 
go  from  one  part  of  the  globe  to  the 
opposite  side.  From  the  hour  of  mid- 
night to  that  of  midday  the  latitude  was 
90",  the  temperature  38*  below,  and  the 
barometer  29.83.  North,  east,  and  west 
had  vanished.  It  was  south  in  every 
direction. 

'*What  a  cheerless  place  to  have  aroused 
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the  ambition  of  man  for  so  many  ages! 
An  endless  field  of  purple  snows!  No 
life!  No  land!  No  spot  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  frost.  We  were  the  only 
pulsating  creatures  in  a  dead  world  of 


ice. 


»> 


On  April  23  Cook  set  out  upon  his 
return.  On  account  of  the^  drift  of  the 
ice  and  misty  skies,  he  bore  too  far  west- 
ward, and  failed  to  backtrack  on  his 
outgoing  trail.  After  most  perilous  wan- 
dering  in  the  face  of  storm  and  starva- 
tion, the  little  party  wintered  southward 
in  Jones  Sound.  With  the  opening 
of  spring  February  18,  1909,  a  start  was 
n\ade  for  Anootook,  into  which  place 
they  struggled,  dragging  their  one  sledge, 
on  April  15.  After  the  briefest  rest  and 
recuperation,  Dr.  Cook  pushed  south- 
tvard,  reaching  Upemavik,  May  21,  1909. 
Here  he  was  finally  picked  up  by  the 
Danish  steamer  Hans  Egede,  and  brought 
back  to  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

Few  events  in  history  have  aroused 
such  world-wide  interest  and  enthusiasm 
as  the  return  of  Dr.  Cook.  He  was  re- 
ceived upon  landing  at  Copenhagen,  Sep- 
tember 4,  1909,  by  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Denmark  and  representatives  of  the  Dan- 
ish scientific  and  civic  bodies  and  corre- 
spondents of  the  press  of  the  world.  The 
University  of  Denmark  conferred  spe- 
cial honors  upon  him.  He  finally  escaped 
from  the  feting  and  press  representatives 
and  sailed  for  New  York,  where  he  was 
received  with  the  same  enthusiasm  he 
had  met  in  the  Old  World.  To  satisfy 
the  eager  demands  of  the  public,  he  made 
a  brief  lecture  tour  of  the  leading  cities, 
and  then  went  into  temporary  retirement, 
to  prepare  his  records  and  report  for 
submission  to  the  Danish  University  and 
the  scientific  world. 

In  December,  1909,  Dr.  Cook  finally 
submitted  his  papers  to  the  University 
through  the  hands  of  his  secretary.  These 
papers  proved  to  be,  not  original  records, 


but  typewritten  extracts  from  his 
notebooks.  After  examination,  the  Inves- 
tigating Committee  reported:  **The 
material  transmitted  for  examination 
contains  no  proof  that  Dr.  Cook  reached 
the  pole." 

The  consistory  of  the  University  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  give  Cook  a 
further  opportunity  **to  establish  his 
good  faith.''  The  scientific  world  and 
the  public  generally  settled  to  the  opinion 
that  he  was  a  colossal  fakir.  There  were 
those,  however,  who  held  that  Cook  him- 
self was  self-deceived,  and  that  he  hon- 
estly thought  he  had  reached  the  pole. 
Others  believed  that  he  really  had  reached 
the  pole,  but  was  careless,  or  incompe- 
tent, or  both,  in  making,  preserving  and 
presenting  proper  and  essential  records. 
These  pointed  to  the  fact  that  Cook's 
description  of  physical  and  meteorologi- 
cal conditions  on  the  journey  to  and  at 
the  pole,  though  published  first,  was  iden- 
tical with  the  actiial  conditions  as  found 
and  described  later  by  Peary.  They  held 
that  no  fakir,  or'  scientist  for  that  mat- 
ter, could  possibly  have  guessed  these 
conditions  so  accurately. 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Cook  himself  had  mys- 
teriously disappeared.  Later  it  was  re- 
ported by  his  friends  that  he  was  in  a 
retreat  suffering  with  mental  aberration. 

On  September  6,  1909,  only  five  days 
later  than  Dr.  Cook's  sensational  mes- 
sage, came  dispatches  from  Commander 
Peary  at  Indian  Harbor,  Labrador,  stat- 
ing that  he  had  reached  the  pole,  April 
i5,  1909.  Later  came  his  story  in  detail. 
On  the  afternoon  of  August  18,  1909,  the 
.Roosevelt,  bearing  the  North  Polar  Ex- 
pedition of  the  Peary  Arctic  Club,  parted 
company  with  the  Erik  and  steamed 
out  of  Etah  Ford  for  Cape  Sabine.  Be- 
side the  crew  and  regular  supplies,  there 
were  on  board  22  Eskimo  men,  17  women, 
10  children,  226  dogs  and  40-odd  walrus. 
By  September  the  Roosevelt  had  worked 
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her  way  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sheridan 
River,  where  she  laid  up  in  the  ice  for 
the  winter.  Hunting  parties  were  sent 
out  to  increase  the  store  of  provisions, 
and  sledging  parties  began  the  distri- 
bution of  supplies  on  the  proposed  route 
northward.  The  winter  was  spent  in 
scientific  explorations  and  observations. 
February  15-22,  1909,  the  march  north- 
ward began  in  divisions.  The  total  of 
all  divisions  was  7  members  of  the  party, 
59  Eskimos,  140  dogs  and  23  sledges. 
The  march  due  north  began  March  1. 
By  March  14  the  outfit  was  cut  down  to 
16  men,  12  sledges  and  100  dogs.  At 
latitude  86*  38',  the  farthest  north  of 
Nansen  and  Abruzzi  had  been  passed, 
and  the  party  was  further  reduced..  At 
the  88th  parallel  the  last  of  the  suppprt- 
ing  parties  turned  back.  The  expedition 
now  consisted  of  Peary,  his  negro  attend- 
ant, Henson,  four  Eskimos,  five  sledges 
with  supplies  for  forty  days,  and  forty- 
two  dogs.  In  the  next  five  marches  130 
miles  were  covered;  the  going  was  good, 
the  ice  being  smooth  and  solid  and  the 
thermometer  rising  to  15'  below  zero. 
On  April  5,  1909,  an  observation  indi- 
cated latitude  89*  57'— practically  90"— 
the  Pole!    Perry  wrote  in  his  journal: 

"The  Pole  at  last!  The  prize  of  three 
centuries,  my  dream  and  goal  for  twenty 
years,  mine  at  last!  I  can  not  bring 
myself  to  realize  it.  It  all  seems  so 
simple  and  commonplace." 

Peary  spent  thirty  hours  about  the 
pole,  going  ten  miles  in  one  direction 
beyond  his  camp  and  eight  miles  in  an- 
other in  order  to  be  sure  of  covering  the 
exact  location.  The  sky  was  cloudless 
and  conditions  perfect  for  taking  obser- 
vations and  photographs.  The  horizon 
was  searched  in  vain  for  any  indications 
of  land.  No  opening  could  be  found  in 
the  ice  so  as  to  take  a  sounding.  The 
minimum  temperature   during  the  thirty 


hours  was  33'  below,  the  maximum  12' 
below. 

On  April  7  the  return  journey  began. 
Five  miles  from  the  pole  a  crack  in  the 
ice  was  found  through  which  a  hole  was 
made  with  a  pickaxe.  The  sounding  wire 
was  let  down  to  its  full  length  of  1,500 
fathoms  without  reaching  the  bottom.  On 
the  return  trip  they  made  rapid  progress, 
being  able  to  backtrack  on  their  trail 
nearly  all  the  way.  On  April  23  they 
reached  Crane  City  at  Cape  Columbia. 
After  sleeping  and  eating  to  their  full 
content,  two  marches  brought  them  to 
the  Roosevelt.  The  Roosevelt  was  able 
to  break  out  of  her  moorings  July  18, 
and  by  September  5  reached  Indian  Har- 
bor, whence  Peary  flashed  the  news  of 
his  success  to  the  waiting  world. 

As  soon  as  Peary  got  into  communi- 
cation with  the  outer  world,  he  launched 
a  bitter  attack  upon  the  claims  of  Dr. 
Cook.  This  controversy  was  taken  up  by 
Peary's  friends  as  soon  as  he  reached 
home.  He  promptly  submitted  his  own 
records  and  reports  to  the  National  Geo- 
graphical Society  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
This  influential  scientific  body  gave  Com- 
mander Peary  their  unqualified  endorse- 
ment and  approval  after  critical 
examination  of  his  documents.  After  Dr. 
Cook's  ignominious  fiasco  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Denmark,  the  public  turned  its 
tardy  recognition  to  the  claims  and  ac- 
complishments of  Commander  Peary,  and 
he  was  acclaimed  the  real  discoverer  of 
the  North  Pole. 

Up  to  1892  the  region  surrounding  the 
South  Pole  was  the  largest  unknown  sec- 
tion of  the  world.  The  diameter,  of  the 
unexplored  division  was  4,000  miles,  and 
it  embraced  a  territory  larger  than 
Europe.  Here  remained  the  greatest  of 
fields  for  pioneer  research,  and  several 
European  nations  caught  the  enthusiasm 
that    inspired    the    British    and    German 
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propagandists  of  the  revival  of  antarctic 
exploration. 

In  south  polar  exploration  following 
the  opening  of  the  new  century,  the 
■  honors  fell  to  England.  During  the  year 
1903  the  line  of  man's  approach  to  the 
Bouth  pole  was  extended  100  miles.  This 
was  hy  the  British  expedition  sent  out 
in  1901.  They  wintered  400  miles 
farther   south    than   any    previous    expe- 


LIBUT.     ERNKST    H.    SHACKELTON. 

dition.  They  found  and  skirted  along  a 
great  ice  barrier  in  latitude  76°,  This 
barrier  secmt'd  to  bo  Hoatiiig  in  tlie 
sea,  and  towered  Up  to  a  height  o£  l,OO0 
feet,  which  made  the  great  icelKTgs  of 
the  far  north  but  pygmies.  Tliey  as- 
cended a  glacier  to  a  hciglit  of  9,000 
feet,  and  found  a  level  plain  extending  to 
the  west  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
Between  the  eighty-second  and  eighty- 
third  parallels  they  found  a  mountain 
chain  previously  absolutely  unknown. 


Eight  different  expeditions — ^Belgian, 
Englifih,  Scotch,  Qerman,  Swedish  and 
French — had  tried  for  the  south  pole. 

Id  1907  Lieutenant  Emmt  H.  Shack- 
elton  led  another  English  expedition  in- 
to the  Antarctic  regions  in  the  Nimrod. 
Reaching  King  Edward  VII.  Land  their 
ship  was  blown  out  to  sea  in  a  severe  blix- 
zard,  but  finally  made  a  landing  near 
Mt.  Erebus.  The  party  was  equipped 
with  an  automobile  rigged  for  ice 
traveling,  and  Siberian  ponies  for  sledg- 
ing, for  journeys  southward  over  the 
glacial  continent 

On  January  9,  1909,  with  their  sledges, 
they  reached  88°  23'  south  latitude,  with- 
in 97  miles  of  the  pole,  421  miles  nearer 
than  any  previous  expedition.  On  ac- 
count of  the  intense  cold  and  fierce  winds 
they  could  not  venture  further.  They 
were  on  a  vast  plateau  at  an  elevation  of 
10,000  feet,  the  land  hidden  completely 
by  Hnow  and  ice.  Looking  southward,  the 
plateau  stretched  away  as  far  as  the 
glassen  would  reach.  Lieutenant  Shackel- 
ton  reported  that  he  could  safely  assume 
that  "the  geographical  south  pole  was  sit- 
uated on  this  immenst^  plateau,  between 
10,000  and  12.000  feet  above  sea  level, 
imd  certainly  the  coldest  and  one  of  the 
r;iost  stormy  parts  of  the  world." 

The  early  years  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury  witnessed  the  conquest  of  the  air. 
The  ordinary  spherical  gas-bag  balloon 
had  long  been  familiar.  In  October,  1900, 
Counts  de  la  Viaux  and  de  Saint  Victor 
of  France,  made  a  baloon  flight  of  1,193 
miles,  breaking  the  world 's  record  up 
to  that  time.  In  1908  Colonel  Schatk,  of 
Switzerland,  broke  the  duration  record  by 
remaining  in  the  air  seventy-three  hours. 
Profes.sors  Berson  and  Suring,  of  Ger- 
many, attained  a  reported  altitude  record 
of  34,000  feet. 

Dirigible  balloons  were  a  new  feature 
of  the  new  century.  The  type  consisted 
of  a  gas  bag  elongated  horizontally  and 
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equipped  with  a  power  plant,  propellers 
and  aiding  apparatus.  In  September, 
1908,  the  German  military  dirigible, 
Grosse  II.,  broke  all  previous  records  for 
duration  aod  distance,  remaining  in  the 
air  thirteen  hours  and  two  minutes  and 
covering  500  miles. 

The  aeroplane  made  its  first  appear- 
ance    in     the     opening     years     of     the 
century.     This  was  a  veritable  flying  ma- 
chine.    It  was  composed  of  large   piano 
surfaces,     and     was 
held  in  the  air  by  its 
planes    being    forced 
against     the     atmos- 
phere   by    a    power 
plant     and     vertical 
propellers. 

The  Wright  broth- 
era — Wilbur  and  Or- 
ville — of    Dayton, 
Ohio,  U.  S.  A.,  were 
the   pioneers  in  true 
aviation.    On  Decem- 
ber 7,  1!>03,  at  Kitty 
Hawk,    North    Caro- 
lina, Wilbur  Wright 
made    the    first   suc- 
cessful man-flight  in 
history.    This  was  in 
a    rudimentary    ma- 
chine.    He  remained 
in  the  air  fifty-nine  seconds  and  covered 
a  distance  of  852  feet.     This  experiment 
established    the    principle    of    the    flying 
machine,  and  demonstrated  the  possibility 
of  man-flight  through  the  air. 

Wilbur  Wright  made  105  experimental 
flights  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  1904.  On  No- 
vember 9  he  flew  3  miles  in  4  minutes 
and  30  seconds,  the  record  up  to  that 
time   for   distance   and   duration. 

On  March  12,  1906,  the  Wrights  filed 
with  the  Aero  Club  of  America  a  state- 
ment that  on  October  5,  1905,  at  Dayton, 
Ohio,  Wilbur  Wright,  in  their  man-car- 
rying  motor-flyer,   bad   remained    in   the 


air  38  minutes  and  3  seconds,  and  had 
made  a  circular  flight  of  241^  miles. 
Thia  original  flyer  was  a  biplane  of  a 
total  weight,  with  the  operator,  of  925 
pounds.  Wilbur  Wright  m^de  49  flights 
that  year  at  Dayton,  The  inventors  were 
compelled  to  suspend  experiments  at 
Dayton  on  account  of  the  great  public 
attention   they  r.tiri;(,'t;J. 

In     1908     Wiibiir    AVriglit    made    100 
il  ights    in    France.      On    October    10    he 


WRIGHT   AEROPLANE  AT  FORT  METER. 


flew  46  miles  in  1  hour  and  9  minutes, 
and  carried  a  passenger.  December  31, 
at  the  same  place,  going  alone,  he  re- 
mained in  the  air  2  hours,  20  minutes 
and  23  seconds,  and  covered  77  miles. 
At  Rome,  in  1909,  he  made  many  flights 
and  carried  many  single  pa-ssengers.  Sep- 
tember 25,  1909,  in  a  flight  at  New  York, 
he  circled  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  On 
October  4,  1909,  he  flew  up  the  Hudson 
to  Grant's  tomb  and  returned,  making 
21  miles  in  33  minutes  and  33  seconds. 
In  1908  and  1909  Orville  Wright  con- 
ducted a  series  of  official  tests  for  the 
United  States  Government  at  Port  Meyer. 
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September  12,  1908,  he  recorded  the  long- 
est flight  of  the  year,  50  miles,  in  1 
hour  and  15  minutes.  On  July  30,  1909, 
he  met  the  official  speed  test,  42  miles 
per  hour,  and  the  machine  was  accepted 
by  the  government.  From  July  to  Oc- 
tober, 1909,  Orville  Wright  gave  numer- 
ous official  flights  at  Berlin.  On  October 
2  he  carried  the  Crown  Prince  as  a 
passenger  in  a  ten-minute  flight.  Octo- 
ber 4  he  reached  a  height  of  1,600  feet, 
the  altitude  record  up  to  that  time. 

November  13,  1906,  A.  Santos  Dumont 
made  the  first  flight  in  Europe.  This 
was  in  a  cellular  kite  machine.  In  1908, 
and  especially  in  1909,  many  competi- 
tors entered  the  field  in  Europe  and 
America,  setting  many  new  records. 
Louis  Bleriot  flew  across  the  English 
Channel,  July  25,  1909.  Other  success- 
ful pioneers  in  aviation  were  Leon  Del- 
agrange,  Henry  Farman,  S.  F.  Cody, 
Moore-Brabazon,  Hubert  Latham,  Louis 
Paulhan,  Roger  Summer,  Count  de  Lam- 
bert and  Glen  N.  Curtiss.         • 

Aeroplanes  developed  different  types, 
such  as  monoplanes,  biplanes,  triplanes, 
etc.  Societies  and  clubs  for  the  develop- 
ment of  aerial  navigation  sprang  up  in 
America  and  Europe,  and  the  day  of  the 
military  aad  commercial  use  of  the  flying 
machine  was  recognized  as  near  at  hand. 

A  notable  event  of  the  first  year  of  the 
new  century  was  the  first  annual  distribu- 
tion of  the  Nobel  prizes.  Alfred  Bemhard 
Nobel,  a  native  of  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
the  inventor  of  dynamite,  died  in  1896, 
leaving  a  fortune  of  ten  million  dollars. 
Under  the  terms  of  his  will  the  Nobel 
Foundation  was  established.  The  Foun- 
dation held  his  fortune  in  trust  as  a 
prize  fund,  the  income  of  which  should 
be  divided  annually  into  five  equal  por- 
tions and  distributed  to  the  five  persons 
who  respectively  had  deserved  best  of  man- 
kind in  one  of  five  departments  of  hu- 
man   activity.      He    designated   that   one 


part  should  go  each  year  to  the  indi- 
vidual who  made  the  most  important 
discovery  or  invention  in  the  domain  of 
physical  science;  another  to  the  person 
who  shall  have  made  the  most  important 
discovery  or  introduced  the  greatest  im- 
provement in  chemistry ;  the  third  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  most  important  discovery  in  the 
domain  of  physiology  or  medicine;  the 
fourth  to  the  individual  who  shaU  have 
produced  the  most  remarkable  literary 
work  of  an  idealistic  nature;  and,  finally, 
the  fifth  to  the  one  who  shaU  have  done  the 
most  or  the  best  work  for  the  fraternity 
of  nations,  the  suppression  or  reduction 
of  standing  armies,  and  the  formation 
and  propagation  of  peace  congresses. 

In  the  first  award,  the  prize  in  phys- 
ics went  to  William  Roentgen,  discoverer 
of  the  X-rays;  the  chemical  prize  to  Pro- 
fessor J.  H.  Vant  Hoff,  founder  of  the 
new  system  of  stereo-chemistry;  the  med- 
ical prize  to  Dr.  Emil  Behring,  discoverer 
of  anti-toxin  for  diphtheria;  the  literary 
prize  to  the  French  poet,  Armand  Sully- 
Proudhomme;  the  peace  prize  was  di- 
vided between  Dr.  Henry  Durant,  the 
Swiss  physician,  and  Frederic  Passy,  the 
venerable  French  advocate  of  interna- 
tional amity. 

Other  notable  recipients  of  the  Nobel 
prizes  have  been  Professor  and  Madanf 
Curie,  of  France,  discoverers  of  radium; 
William  Marconi,  of  Italy,  developer  of 
wireless  telegraphy;  Sir  William  Crookes, 
English  scientist  and  chemist;  Professor 
Robert  Koch,  Germany,  discoverer  of 
tuberculosis  bacilli ;  Rudyard  Kipling, 
English  author;  Baroness  von  Suttner» 
Austrian  peace  advocate;  and  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  United  States,  for 
negotiating  peace  between  Russia  and 
Japan. 

Anaximander  of  Miletus  is  credited 
with  having  drawn  the  first  map  of  the 
then  known  world  in  the  year  560  B.  C. 
Ptolemy,  greatest  of  ancient  geographers, 
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in  the  second  century,  B.  C,  produced  a 
map  of  the  world  which  was  accepted 
as  authoritative  down  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  A.  D.  In  1733  CaBsar  Cassini 
constructed  the  first  map  based  upon 
trigonometric  and  topographic  surveys, 
and  became  the  father  of  modem  scien- 
tific   cartography. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  International 
Geographical  Congress  in  Berne  in  1891, 
Professor  Penck,  of  Germany,  proposed 
that  the  geographers  of  the  different  na- 
tions unite  in  the  construction  of  a  scien- 
tifically and  historically  correct  map  of 
the  entire  world.  The  suggestion  was 
adopted,  and  plans  were  outlined,  which 


were  amended  and  improved  in  subsequent 
congresses  held  in  Berlin,  Washington, 
Geneva,  and  London. 

The  map  approached  completion  in 
1910.  It  was  the  largest  map  ever  made, 
100  by  150  feet  in  dimension.  It  was 
on  a  scale  of  1  to  1,000,000,  or  about 
sixteen  statute  miles  to  an  inch.  It  was 
composed  of  2,400  sheets.  It  was  drawn 
with  absolute  uniformity  of  system  by 
the  expert  cartographers  and  geographers 
of  all  civilized  countries.  The  comple- 
tion of  this  map  marked  in  a  way  the 
greatest  epoch  in  human  history,  for  it 
was  a  graphic  demonstration  of  the  phys- 
ical conquest  of  the  whole  earth  and  the 
practical  unification  of  mankind. 


Chapter  CLXXIII.— The  Western    Hemisphere. 

1901-1910. 


In  the  opening  decade  of  the  new  cen- 
tury no  nation  was  more  conspicuous 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  or  more  influ- 
ential in  the  world's  affairs,  than  the 
United  States.  The  unexampled  develop- 
ment of  the  American  nation  at  home, 
its  entrance  as  a  new  and  potent  factor 
into  the  affairs  of  the  Orient,  the  tragic 
death  of  President  McKinley,  and  the 
strenuous  and  spectacular  administration 
of  President  Roosevelt,  the  intervention 
securing  peace  between  Russia  and  Japan, 
the  digging  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the 
impressive  voyage  of  the  great  battleship 
fleet  around  the  world,  all  served  to  give 
the  American  people  a  new  prominence 
and  a  dominating  influence. 

On  March  13,  1901,  Benjamin  Harri- 
son, who  ha<J  been  the  twenty-third  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  died  at  the 
age  of  sixty-eight.  He  was  one  of  Amer- 
ica's foremost  citizens.  He  belonged  to 
a  family  which  for  years  was  conspicu- 
ous for  public  service.     When,  in  1888, 


he  was  elected  President,  he  was  per- 
haps as  well  equipped  for  the  position 
by  his  native  endowments,  his  lofty  char- 
acter, his  varied  experience,  his  wide  ac- 
quaintance, and  his  practical  knowledge 
of  public  affairs  as  any  man  who  had 
occupied  the  office.  His  term  of  service 
was  distinguished  not  so  much  by  any 
one  or  more  great  features  as  by  its  high 
general  average.  His  administration  was 
in  keeping  with  his  personal  character — 
clean,  able,  conservative,  dignified,  and 
patriotic.  The  eight  years  following  his 
retirement  from  office  were  devoted  to 
high  and  active  service.  He  was  attor- 
ney and  counselor  in  cases  of  national 
and  international  importance;  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  discussion  of  great 
national  issues;  was  prominent  in  im- 
portant religious  functions,  such  as  serv- 
ing  on  a  national  committee  for  the 
revision  of  church  creeds,  and  presiding 
over  the  greatest  ecumenical  council  on 
missions  ever  held;  lectured  before  lead- 
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ing  aniversitiea.  By  his  ability,  hb  con- 
scieotious  eamestness,  and  his  dignified 
bearing,  he  always  and  everywhere,  at 
borne  and  abroad,  commanded  public  re- 
spect and  admiration. 

For  the  third  time  the  American  peo- 


God  will  graciously  vouchsafe  prosper- 
ity, happiness,  and  peace  to  all  our  neigh- 
bors and  like  blessings  to  all  the 
peoples  and  powers  of  the  earth," 

When  the   President  went   to    Buffalo 
he  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame.     He 


pie  were  called  upon  to  mourn  the  death  had  been  called  to  the  accomplishment 
of  a  President  by  assassination.  On  of  a  great  work,  and  had  done  it  well. 
September  5,  1901,  President  William  He  had  piloted  his  country  through  a 
McKinley,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the     stormy  period  so   successfully   that   even 

his  political  op- 
^  poncnts    were 

disarmed  of 
criticism.  Cir- 
cumstances had 
made  his  Presi- 
dential adminis- 
tration a  world 
function  instead 
of  a  purely  do- 
mestic iMJiiceni. 
He  had  risen  to 
the  demands 
made  upon  him, 
and  had  done 
as  well  in  the 
international  aa 
in  the  national 
realm.  Indeed, 
he  felt  that  he 
had  been  able  to 
raise  the  world's  concert  to  a  higher 
pitch,  and  to  make  the  United  States 
the  moral  leader  of  the  nations.  Id 
this  feeling  and  this  spirit  he  stood 
in  the  great  Exposition  before  the  lead- 
ing '  representatives  of  his  own  and 
foreign  peoples,  and  delivered  his  meraora- 
ble  address.  Could  he  by  some  prescience 
have  seen  that  this  was  to  be  his  fare- 
well address  to  his  own  people  and  to 
the  world,  he  could  hardly  have  im- 
proved its  appropriateness,  its  subject 
matter  or  its  style. 

On  Friday,  September  6,  the  Presi- 
dent, his  wife,  and  the  members  of  the 
cabinet   made   a    visit   to   Niagara   Falls. 


TEMPL.K    OF    MUSIC—PAN-AMERICAN     EXPOSITION. 


preat  Pan-American  Exposition,  at  Buf- 
falo, Now  York,  delivered  a  most  nota- 
ble address  of  good  will  to  the  world. 
He  declared:  "God  and  man  have  linked 
the  nations  togetlipr.  As  we  are  brought 
more  and  more  into  touch  with  each 
other,  the  less  occasion  is  there  for  mis- 
understandings. Iji't  us  ever  remember 
that  our  interest  is  in  concord,  not  con- 
flict, and  that  our  real  eminence  rests 
in  the  victories  of  peace,  not  those  of 
war.  Wo  hope  that  all  here  may  be 
moved  to  higher  and  nobler  effort,  and 
to  those  relations  of  mutual  respect,  con- 
fidence, and  friendship  which  will  deepen 
and  endure.     Our  earnest  prayer  is  that 
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The  day  was  brilliant  with  sunshine,  and 
he  felt  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  At 
3;30  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  returned 
to  the  Temple  of  Music  on  the  Ex- 
position grounds  for  a  public  reception  in 
his  honor.  Twenty 'thousand  people  wel- 
comed his  coming.  He  took  his  assigned 
place,  President  Milbum,  of  the  Expo- 
sition, at  his  left,  Secretary  Cortelyou 
at  his  right,  and  secret  service  oflficers 
opposite.  Then  the  waiting  line  oi  peo- 
ple moved,  each  grasping  the  hand  of 
the  President  in  passing.  He  beamed 
upon  all  in  his  benignant  way,  taking 
special  pains  to  greet  the  timid  and  the 
women  and  children.  A  woman  and  a 
little  girl  passed.  Then  came  a  tall  and 
husky  negro.  After  the  negro  followed 
a  slight,  boyish  figure,  face  and  features 
indicating  foreign  descent,  innocent  look- 
ing in  appearance  and  manner.  His 
right  hand  was  bound  up  in  a  handker- 
chief, which  fact,  though  noticed  by  the 
secret  service  men  and  others,  aroused 
the  suspicions  of  none.  ^lany  men  dis- 
played handkerchiefs,  for  the  day  was 
warm.  So  the  youth  approached.  The 
President  greeted  him  with  a  smile  and 
extended  his  hand  in  salutation.  But 
it  was  not  grasped.  The  youth,  support- 
ing his  bandaged  hand  with  the  other, 
fired  two  bullets  from  a  pistol  concealed 
in  the  handkerchief.  The  first  ball 
passed  into  the  President's  body;  the 
second  was  deflected  by  striking  a  but- 
ton. 

The  assassin  was  grasped  and  re- 
strained. The  President  was  supported 
to  a  chair.  ** Cortelyou/'  said  he,  *'be 
careful.  Tell  Mrs.  McKinley  gently." 
When  the  President  saw  the  mad- 
dened rush  toward  his  assailant  he  com- 
manded, *'Let  no  one  hurt  him." 

One  hour  and  ten  minutes  after  the 
assault  a  surgical  operation  disclosed  the 
fact  that  both  walls  of  the  stomach  had 
been  perforated,  and  the  ball  buried  in 


the  muscles  of  the  back.  For  nearly 
a  week  the  news  from  the  President's 
bedside  was  encouraging.  Then  on  Thurs- 
day came  a  discouraging  bulletin.  Fri- 
day morning,  one  week  from  the  day  of 
the  assassination,  the  report  was  still  less 
favorable.  At  7  o'clock  Friday  evening, 
September  14,  he  asked  for  Mrs.  McKin- 
ley. After  most  touching  greetings  she 
was  led  away.  At  8  o'clock  the  Presi- 
dent's lips  were  seen  to  be  moving.  The 
surgeon  bent  down  to  catch  his  words. 
** Nearer,  my  God  to  Thee,"  they  faintly 
murmured.  A  little  later,  **  Good-bye, 
all;  good-bye!  It  is  God's  way!  His  will 
be  done." 

Then  followed  oblivion  until  2  o'clock 
A.  M.  Saturday,  September  15,  when 
breathing  ceased.  A  great  soul  had 
passed. 

Sunday  the  remains  lay  in  state  in  the 
City  Hall  at  Buffalo.  Monday  a  special 
train  bore  the  body  to  Washington.  For 
the  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  the 
train  ran  between  almost  unbroken  par- 
allel lines  of  weeping  citizens.  Monday 
night  the  body  of  President  McKinley 
rested  once  more  in  the  White  House, 
the  scene  of  his  labors  and  triumphs. 
Tuesday  the  remains  lay  in  the  Capitol 
upon  the  same  catafalque  which  had 
borne  the  remains  of  Presidents  Lincoln 
and  Garfield.  Here  the  official  funeral 
ceremonies  were  held.  Tuesday  night  a 
special  train  bore  the  funeral  cortege  to 
Canton,  Ohio,  where  for  a  day  the  body 
lay  in  state  among  old  neighbors  and 
friends.  Then,  after  simple  services  in 
his  local  Methodist  church  on  Thursday, 
the  body  was  deposited  in  a  vault  in  the 
beautiful  Westlawn   Cemetery. 

When  .the  assassin  so  unexpectedly 
fired  the  two  shots  in  quick  succession 
at  the  President,  the  negro,  Parker,  who 
preceded  him  in  the  line,  turned  and 
struck  him.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
seized  by  the  secret  service  men,  and  by 
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them  protected  from  the  frenzied  spec- 
tators who  sought  to  assail  him.  He  was 
removed  to  prison.  Investigation  devel- 
oped that  his  name  was  Leon  F.  Czol- 
gosz,  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  bom  of 
Russian-Polish  parents,  who  came  to 
America  forty  years  before.  He  acknowl- 
edged  the  crime,  but  said  he  had  no  per- 
sonal grievance  against  the  Pr^ident  or 
any  one  else  in  authority.  He  pro- 
claimed himself  an  anarchist,  and  that  his 
only  motive  was  his  desire  to  do  some- 
thing to  aid  **the  cause.*'  He  had  no 
accomplices.  He  was  placed  upon  trial 
under  the  New  York  statutes.  Being 
without  funds  or  friends,  the  court  ap- 
pointed capable  counsel  to  aid  him  in 
his  defense.  In  his  defense  he  was  un- 
able to  offer  any  testimony.  On  Sep- 
tember 26  the  jury  pronounced  him 
guilty  of  murder,  and  the  court  sentenced 
him  to  the  death  penalty,  which  was  in- 
flicted in  Auburn  prison  in  the  latter 
part  of  October. 

Vice-President  Theodore  Roosevelt  was 
at  a  hunting  camp  in  the  Adirondack 
Mountains  when  the  tidings  of  the  death 
of  President  McKinley  reached  him.  He 
reached  Buffalo  by  special  train  early  in 
the  afternoon.  Dismissing  the  formal  escort 
that  met  him  at  the  station,  he  drove  at 
once  as  a  private  citizen  to  pay  homage 
to  the  remains  of  the  dead  President,  and 
to  offer  his  personal  condolence  to  the 
bereaved  wife  and  friends.  He  then  ap- 
peared before  the  members  of  the  cab- 
inet and  took  the  oath  as  President  of 
the  United  States.  He  declared  that  it 
would  be  his  aim  **to  continue,  absolutely 
unbroken,  the  policies  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley for  the  peace,  the  prosperity,  and 
the  honor  of  our  beloved  country." 

When  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  thus 
so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  elevated 
to  the  Presidency,  there  still  remained 
three  and  one-half  years  of  the  McKin- 
lev  term.     His   relations   with   President 


McEinley  had  been  intimate  and  confiden- 
tial.     President    McKinley    in    his   first 
term  had  made  him  Assisant  Secretary  of 
the   Navy.     Roosevelt  had  seconded  the 
nomination  of  McKinley  in  the  conven- 
tion that  named  him  for  his  second  term. 
When    Roosevelt    became    Vice-President 
^IcKinley   made    him   a   confidential  ad- 
viser much  as  if  he  had  been  a  member 
of  the  cabinet^     Mr.  Roosevelt  was  well 
prepared   therefore   to   continue   the  Mc- 
Kinley  policies.      His   vigorous   and  ag- 
gressive personality  and  his  brusque  and 
direct  methods  were  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  suave  and  diplomatic  manner  of 
McKinley.   While  executive  policies  might 
continue  the  same,  a  change  in  the  White 
House  atmosphere  and  program  was  in- 
evitable. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  came  into  the  Presi- 
dency free  from  personal  obligations.  He 
had  been  made  candidate  for  Vice-Pres- 
ident against  his  most  earnest  protest. 
His  sudden  elevation  to  the  Presidency 
was  as  unexpected  to  himself  as  to  all 
others.  He  continued  the  McKiidey  ap- 
pointees in  office,  and  the  government 
moved  on  without  halt  or  jar. 

The  story  of  William  McKinley  would 
not  be  complete  without  some  mention 
of  another  man  who  had* an  important 
part  in  forwarding  his  career.  The  Re- 
publican party  organization  received  a 
severe  shock  in  the  campaign  of  1884 
which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Grover 
Cleveland,  the  Democratic  candidate,  to 
the  Presidency.  In  the  reorganization 
of  the  Republican  party  which  followed 
a  new  name  became  prominent,  that  of 
Marcus  A.  Hanna,  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Haima 
had  long  been  a  power  in  the  busineffl 
world.  Due  to  this  prominence  Presi- 
dent  Cleveland  had  made  him  one  of  the 
five  governmental  directors  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad.  When  Mr.  Hanna  en- 
tered the  political  arena  he  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  McKinley.    This  soon 
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ripened  into  a  warm  personal  friend- 
ship which  continued  until  they  were 
separated  by  death. 

As  the  second  term  of  Grover  Cleve- 
land drew  to  a  close  it  became  evident 
that  the  Republicans  could  win  the  elec- 
tion in  1896.  Air.  Hanna  determined 
that  his  friend  McKinley  should 
have  the  Presidential  nomination. 
With  a  skill  rarely  equalled  he 
directed  the  selection  of  delegates 
to  and  the  organization  of  the  Re- 
publican convention  and  its  nomi- 
nations. In  the  ensuing  campaign 
he  was  able  to  unite  the  business 
interests  of  the  country  in  support 
of  his  candidate  and  friend.  Presi- 
dent McKinley  made  Senator  John 
Sherman,  of  Ohio,  his  Secretary 
of  State.  Qovemor  Bushnell  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Hanna  to  fill  the  un- 
expired term  of  Mr.  Sherman  in 
the  Senate.  When  this  term  ex- 
pired Mr.  Hanna  was  elected  for 
another  term  by  the  Ohio  legis- 
lature in  1899,  but  by  a  mjority  of 
only  one  vote.  Six  years  later  he 
was  re-elected  by  a  majority  of 
ninety  votes. 

While  this  change  in  the  vote 
was  due  in  some  measure  to  the 
mutations  of  State  polities,  it  was 
in    8   large    degree    a    tribute    to 
Senator  Hanna 's  success  as  a  legis- 
lator, as'  a  counselor,  and  to  hia 
growing    popularity    as    a    man. 
Senator  Hanna  was  not  a  states- 
man  of   the    highest   order,   but   he    was 
nevertheless  a  very  efficient  and  effective 
public  servant.    Intensely  practical,  seeing 
at  once   the   essential  thing   to   be   done, 
thoroughly  loyal  to  his  friends  anjl  equally 
strong  in  his  dislikes  of  his  enemies,  his 
influence  was  the  dominant  one  during  the 
administration  of  President  McKinley. 

Senator  Hanna 's  chief  reputation,  how- 
ever,   rests    upon    an    entirely    different 


basis.  As  a  large  employer  of  labor  he 
early  became  interested  in  the  great 
question  of  the  relations  between  employ- 
era  and  employes.  As  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Civic  Federation,  a  position  which  he 
valued   above    all    othere,    he    found    un- 


usual opportunities  to  be  of  use  to  his 
country.  lie  exerted  a  wide  influence  in 
removing  the  hostilities  which  had  ex- 
isted between  labor  and  capital.  Pre- 
vious to  his  unexpected  death,  February 
15,  1904,  Senator  Ilanna  was  widely 
spoken  of  for  the  nomination  of  Presi- 
dent on  the  Republican  ticket,  though 
he  refused  to  consider  the  question. 
As    the    Presidential    nominating    con- 
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ventions  approached  in  1904,  conditions 
in  the  various  political  parties  gradually 
emerged  and  took  definite  form.  In 
their  chronological  order  the  party  con- 
ventions and  candidates  were  as  follows: 

Socialist — Pn'sident,   Eugene   V.   Debs; 
Vice-President,   Benjamin   Uanford. 


ODprrliht.  UH.  PKh  Bm. 

PIIESIDENT    THEODORE    ROOSEVELT. 

Kcpublican^pR-sidfut,  Theodore  Itoose- 
velt;  Vice-Prwiident,  Charles  W.  Fair- 
banks. 

Prohibition— President,  Silas  C.  Swal- 
low;  Vice-President,   (Jeorge   W.   Carroll, 

People 's — President,  Tlionias  E.  Wat- 
son; Vice-President,   Thomas  II.   Tibbies. 

Demoe rati c^P resident,  Alton  B.  Par- 
ker; Vice-President,  ilenry   (j.   Davis. 

There  were  also  eonventions  and  nom- 
inations hy  the  Sociali.st  L^bor,  the 
United    Christian,    the    National   Liberty, 


and  the  Continental  parties,  but  their 
following  was  insignificant. 

The  Republican  National  Convention, 
which  met  at  Chicago,  June  21,  was 
simply  a  ratification  meeting.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  during  his  three  and  one-half 
years  in  the  Presidential  chair  filling 
out  the  unexpired  term  of  the  lamented 
AIcKinley,  had  made  such  an  impress 
upon  his  party,  the  country,  and  the 
world  at  large  that  no  serious  thought 
was  given  to  any  other  candidate.  Roose- 
velt was  named  by  the  ■  convention  with 
the  greatest  unanimity  and  enthusiasm. 
Senator  Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  of  Indi- 
ana, became  the  candidate  for  Vice-Pres- 
ident 

But  little  difficulty  was  met  in  formu- 
ulating  the  platform.  The  tariff  ques- 
tion provoked  discussion.  There  was 
Bome  disposition  to  follow  the  sugges- 
tions of  President  McKinley  in  his  last 
address  at  Buffalo,  and  modify  somewhat 
the  rigid  lines  of  the  protective  policy 
hut  the  linal  conclusion  was  once  more  to 
"let  well  enough  alone."  Rarely  since 
its  beginning  at  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War  had  the  Repid)Iiean  party  been  so 
liarmonious  on  public  questions  or  so 
tiioroughty  united  as  in  the  campaign 
rf   1!)04. 

Conditions  in  the  Democratic  party 
presented  a  striking  contrast.  The  re- 
markable campaigns  of  William  J.  Bryan, 
eandidate  for  the  Presidency  on  the 
Denioeratie  ticket  in  1896  and  1900,  had 
made  a  profound  impression  Upon  his 
party  and  the  country.  A  comparatively 
unknown  young  man,  he  had  achieved  the 
nomination  in  1896  by  the  sheer  force 
of  his  own  eloquence  and  strong  person- 
ality. As  a  result  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  vigorous  personal  campaign  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  he  polled  that 
year  fi,!)02,925  votes,  a  larger  number 
than  had  been  cast  for  any  candidate  of 
any  party  in  any   previous  year,  yet  he 
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was  beaten  b7  a  plurality  for  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley  of  600,000.  Four  years  later, 
again  a  candidate,  lie  received  nearly  the 
same  number  of  votes,  and  was  again 
beaten  by  MeKinley  by  only  a  slightly 
increased    plurality,    650,000    votes. 

Mr.  Bryan's  brilliant  advocacy  of  "free 
silver,"  "anti-imperialism,"  and  kindred 
questions,  had  turned  political  discussion 
away  from  the  oid-time  traditional  themes 
and  had  greatly  disturbed  party  align- 
ment. When  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion met  in  1904  there  was  manifested 
a  strong  reaction  against  "Bryan  radi- 
calism." It  became  evident,  even  before 
the  convention  met,  that  the  conserva- 
tive element  was  in  control,  though  ma* 
terial  compromises  would  be  necessary  to 
prevent  serious  divisions. 

A  platform,  the  essential  features  of 
which  would  be  acceptable  to  both  the 
radical  and  the  conservative  wings,  had 
been  vridely  discussed  previous  to  the 
convention.  The  Platform  Committee 
had  a  serious  task.  The  money  ques- 
tion was  the  main  issue  upon  which  the 
factions  divided.  The  "free  silver"  men 
recognized  that  they  had  failed  to  carry 
their  contention  in  the  two  previous 
campaigns,  and  were  willing  that  the 
platform  should  leave  the  subject  un- 
mentioned  and  treat  the  question  as  dead. 
To  this  the  "safe  and  sane"  contingent 
objected,  preferring  to  commit  the  party 
definitely  to  the  support  of  the  gold 
standard.  After  a  bitter  all-night  con- 
test, the  policy  of  silence  upon  the 
money  question  was  adopted.  In  its 
other  planks  the  platform  followed  close- 
ly the  provisions  of  the  platforms  of 
the   two   previous   campaigns. 

The  two  most  prominent  candidates 
presented  for  the  presidential  nomina- 
tion were  Alton  B.  Parker,  of  New  York, 
and  William  Kandolph  Hearst,  of  Cali- 
fornia. Out  of  the  one  thousand  votes 
cast   on   the  first   ballot   Parker   received 


667,  and  became  the  nominee.  Henry  Q. 
Davis,  of  West  Virginia,  was  named  as 
Vice-President  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

Before  the  convention  adjoamed  it 
was  thrown  into  the  greatest  confusion 
by  the  receipt  of  a  telegram  from  Judge 
Parker,  stating  he  was  unreservedly  in 
favor  of  the  "gold"  standard  in  cur- 
rency, and  that  he  could  not  accept  the 
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nomination  except  with  that  understand- 
ing. This  precipitated  a  most  vigorous 
discussion  which  lasted  for  hours.  Final- 
ly a  reply  was  framed  attributing  the 
absence  of  a  currency  plank  in  the  plat- 
form to  the  fact  that  the  money  issue 
was  dead,  and  assuring  Judge  Parker  of 
his  acceptability  as  a  candidate.  Taken 
all  in  all  this  was  the .  most  dramatic, 
and  perhaps  the  most  important,  conven- 
tion  of  the   Democratic   party   since   the 
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historical  meeting  at  Charleston  in  1860. 
The  sober  sense  of  the  country  recognized 
the  platform  as  a  bid  of  office-seekers 
rather  than  an  expression  of  true  Dem- 
ocratic doctrines.  However,  Mr.  Bryan 
and  Mr.  Hearst,  leaders  of  the  radical 
factions  of  the  party,  accepted  the  situ- 
ation, and  gave  their  loyal,  support  to 
the  ticket. 

The  campaign  was  a  rather  one-sided 
aflfair.  The  Republicans  were  united,  en- 
thusiastic, and  supplied  abundantly  with 
funds.  The  Democrats  were  discordant, 
apathetic,  and  much  of  their  support 
perfunctory,  and  contributions  ran  low. 
The  result  was  plainly  foreseen.  Roose- 
velt's vote  was  7,623,486,  a  gain  of  near- 
ly a  half  million  over  McKinley's  vote 
in  1900.  On  the  other  hand  Parker's 
vote  was  5,077,911,  which  was  1,300,000 
less  than  Bryan's  vote  in  1900. 

The  political  situation,  as  the  national 
party  conventions  came  on  in  1908,  indi- 
cated an  era  of  good  feeling.  Political 
party  lines  were  drawn  loosely  and  party 
rancor  was  mild.  The  action  of  prac- 
tically all  the  conventions  was  discounted 
befoi^ehand,  both  platforms  and  candi- 
dates being  anticipated.  This  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in  two  conventions — 
the  People's  party  and  the  Socialist  La- 
bor— the  candidates  for  President  were 
chosen  unanimously  on  the  first .  ballot. 
In  the  Socialist,  Republican,  and  Demo- 
cratic conventions,  the  Presidential  nom- 
inations were  made  on  the  first  ballot 
with  but  little  opposition.  Only  in  the 
Prohibition  and  Independence  party  con- 
ventions were  more  than  one  ballot  nec- 
essary, nominations  in  both  of  these 
being  on  the  third  ballot.  The  Republi- 
can and  the  Democratic  platforms  were 
so  similar  in  their  treatment  of  the  more 
important  questions  that  editors  and  lead- 
ers were  compelled  to  the  exercise  of 
great  care  in  their  discussions  and  criti- 
cisms, some  ridiculous  blunders  actually 


occurring  through  the  confusion  of  the 
two  platforms. 

In  their  chronological  order  the  con- 
ventions and  nominations  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  People's — ^President,  Thomas  E. 
Watson;  Vice-President,  Samuel  W.  Wil- 
liams. 

Socialist — ^President,  Eugene  V.  Debs; 
Vice-President,  Ben  Hanford. 

Republican— William  H.  Taft,  of  Ohio, 
was  nominated  for  President,  the  vote 
being:  WiUiam  H.  Taft,  702;  Philander 
C.  Knox,  of  Pennsylvania,  68;  Charles 
E.  'Hughes,  of  New  York,  67;  Joseph  G. 
Cannon,  of  Illinois,  58;  Charles  W.  Fair- 
banks, of  Indiana,  40;  Robert  M.  LaFol- 
lette,  of  Wisconsin,  25;  Joseph  B.  Poraker, 
of  Ohio,  16;  Theodore  Roosevelt,  of  New 
York,  3.  Jas.  S.  Sherman,  of  New 
York,  was  nominated  for  Vice-President 

The  Socialist  Labor  Convention  met  in 
New  York  City,  July  4.  Martin  R.  Pres- 
ton, of  Nevada,  was  named  for  President 
and  Donald  M.  Munro,  of  Virginia,  for 
Vice-President.  Preston  being  at  the  time 
of  nomination  a  convict  (** labor  mar- 
tyr*') in  the  Nevada  penitentiary,  and 
also  under  the  constitutional  age,  the 
party  subsequently  nominated  August 
Gillhaus,  of  New  York,  in  his  place  as 
'^ candidate  by  proxy." 

The  Democratic  convention  met  July 
7-10  in  Denver,  Colo.  William^  Jen- 
nings Bryan,  of  Nebraska,  was  nominated 
for  President,  the  vote  being:  W.  J. 
Bryan,  892;  John  A.  Johnson,  of  Min- 
nesota, 46.  John  W.  Kern,  of  Indiana, 
was  named  for  the  Vice-Presidency. 

Prohibition  —  President,  Eugene  W. 
Chafin;  Vice-President,  Aaron  S.  Wat- 
kins. 

Independence — President,  Thomas  L. 
Hisgen;  Vice-President,  John  Temple 
Graves. 
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It  was  generally  recognized  that  the 
contention  was  between  the  Republican 
and  the  Democratic  parties.  The  work 
of  the  minor  parties  did  not  attract  a 
great  deal  of  attention  outside  the  feeble 
ranks  of  their  own  followers. 

It  also  was  generally  conceded  that 
Theodore  Roosevelt  could  have  had  a  re- 
nomination  at  the  hands  of  the  Repub- 
licans if  he  would  have  accepted  it,  but 
he  adhered  stubbornly  to  his  announce- 
ment previously  made  that  he  would  not 
be  a  candidate  to  succeed  himself.  He 
early  caused  it  to  be  known. that  he  pre- 
ferred his  Secretary  of  War,  William  H. 
Taft,  as  his  successor,  and  exercised  his 
powerful  personal  and  official  influence 
for  his  nomination  and  election.  In.  the 
Democratic  party  the  name  and  influ- 
ence of  Mr.  Bryan  so  far  overshadowed  all 
others  that  his  nomination  tot  a  third 
time  was  a  foregone  conclusion. 

Due  in  part  to  the  lack  of  the  im- 
mense campaign  funds  which  were  fea- 
tures of  previous  Presidential  contests, 
and  more  especially  to  the  absence  of  real 
vital  issues  between  the  two  leading  par- 
ities, the  contest  was  desultory.  The 
fundamental  question  underlying  the  cam- 
paign was  the  promotion  of  justice.  This 
appeared  in  the  platform  declarations  and 
the  campaign  speeches  of  both  parties,  re- 
lating to  such  matters  as  the  regulation 
of  corporate  wealth  and  of  transporta- 
tion, the  treatment  of  labor  organizations, 
the  revision  of  the  tariff  and  the  currency 
systems,  new  methods  of  taxation,  colo- 
nialism, etc.  The  Democrats  claimed  that 
the  reforms  advocated  had  their  original 
expression  in  the  previous  platforms  and 
speeches  of  Mr.  Bryan.  The  Republicans 
claimed  them  as* 'Roosevelt  policies'*  grow- 
ing out  of  his  plea  for  a  ''square  deal." 

The  result  of  the  campaign  hinged  more 
upon  the  incidents  of  organization,  man- 
agement, and  personal  influence,  than 
upon   issues.     In   these   the   Republicans 


had  the  advantage.  Their  long  lease  of 
power  gave  them  the  aid  of  a  superb 
organization  of  perfectly  trained  workers. 
Mr.  Taft  plunged  into  a  personal  cam- 
paign with  great  energy.  President 
Roosevelt  exerted  the  powerful  prestige 
of  his  official  position  and  the  great  in- 
fluence of  his  magnetic  personality  in  the 
aid  of  his  protege,  Mr.  Taft.  Mr.  Bryan, 
abandoning  the  whirlwind  methods  of  his 
two  previous  campaigns,  confined  himself 
to  a  smaller  number  of  addresses,  deliv- 
ered at  the  greater  population  centers.  The 
influences  against  him,  however,  were  too 
strong  for  his  powerful  personal  popu- 
larity, and  once  more  he  went  down  to 
defeat. 

So  many  scandalous  and  sensational 
stories  had  been  circulated  in  connection, 
with  campaign  funds  in  previous  elections, 
that  many  leading  citizens  of  all  parties 
in  1908  felt  that  the  time  had  come  when 
secrecy  concerning  these  funds  should  be 
abolished,  and  that  the  sources  and  dis- 
bursements of  such  funds  should  be  made 
public.  Criticism  had  been  aimed  espe- 
cially at  the  enormous  funds  raised  and 
disbursed  by  the  Republicans  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  1896,  1900,  and  1904,  though 
the  Democrats  did  not  altogether  escape. 
In  connection  with  the  campaign  of  1908, 
Mr.  Bryan  early  started  an  agitation  for 
publicity.  So  much  sentiment  was  aroused 
that. the  Republicans,  having  the  majority 
in  Congress,  were  forced  to  action.  They 
therefore  prepared  the  Crumpacker  Bill, 
which  provided  for  the  publicity  of  cam- 
paign funds.  But,  in  order  to  make  it 
obnoxious  to  Democrats  and  thus  to  in- 
sure their  opposition,  they  tacked  to  it  a 
provision  for  a  census  "for  the  purpose 
of  enablinpr  Congress  to  apportion  repre- 
sentatives." This  provision  was  aimed  at 
the  disfranchisement  of  negroes  in  Demo- 
cratic States.  The  trick  was  too  trans- 
parent, and  gained  nothing  for  its  in- 
ventors. 
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The  Democratic  platform  of  1908  con- 
tained a  lengthy  and  strong  plank  prom- 
ising **the  enactment  of  a  law  preventing 
any  corporation  contributing  to  a  cam- 
paign fund,  and  any  individual  from 
contributing  an  amount  above  a  reason- 
able minimum,  and  providing  for  the 
publication  before  election  of  all  contri- 
butions above  a  reasonable  minimum." 
The  Republican  convention,  by  a  vote  of 
nearly  ten  to  one,  rejected  a  similar 
plank  for  their  platform. 

During  the  progress  of  the  campaign 
Mr.  Bryan  invited  Mr.  Taft  to  join  him 
in  a  request  to  Congress  to  adopt  such  a 
law.  Mr.  Taft  replied,  referring  Mr. 
Bryan  to  a  telegram  in  which  he  had 
made  such  a  request  some  months  pre- 
vious.     Congress    did    not    act,    however. 

The  Democratic  campaign  committee 
announced  their  intention  of  publishing  a 
list  of  their  contributions  and  disburse- 
ments before  election,  and  invited  the 
Republican  committee  to  like  action.  The 
Republican  committee  agreed  to  publish 
their  list  after  the  election.  Finally  it 
was  decided  that,  inasmuch  as  both  com- 
mittees had  headquarters  in  New  York 
City,  publication  should  be  made  iind^r 
the  requirements  of  the  New  York  statute 
for  State  elections.  Both  committees  pub- 
lished sworn  statements,  and  each  showed 
a  falling  off  from  amounts  theretofore 
contributed.  The  Republican  fund  fell 
from  $7,000,000  in  1896,  $5,000,000  in 
1900,  and  $4,500,000  in  1904,  to  $1,- 
635,000  in  1908.  The  Democratic  fund 
was  a  little  over  $600,000.  The  Repub- 
lican fund,  though  much  larger,  came 
from  a  smaller  number  of  contributors 
than  the  Democratic. 

Thp  precedent  of  publication  was  at  last 
established,  and  campaign  fund  scandals 
seemed  at  an  end.  The  suggestion  of 
President  Roosevelt  that  laws  should  be 
passed,  providing  for  the  payment  of  all 
necessary  campaign  expenses  by  the  Gov- 


ernment, received  strong  popular  ap- 
proval. 

The  seven  years'  administration  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  left  an  indelible  impress 
upon  the  history  of  his  own  nation  and 
the  world.  He  was  called  to  his  position 
when  the  country  was  entering  a  new  era 
in  its  development. 

The  Fathers  of  the  Republic  dealt  with 
the  period  of  national  birth,  formation, 
and  construction.  This  Formative  period 
developed  its  great  leader  and  type  in 
the  person  of  Washington. 

Then  came  the  second  stage  of  devel- 
opment, which  may  be  called  the  Preserv- 
ative period,  involving  the  determination 
of  civil  rights  and  Governmental  powers. 
It  marked  the  end  of  national  adolescence 
and  the  attainment  of  majority  or  man- 
hood. It  was  a  period  of  profound  dis- 
turbance, marked  by  the  bloody  Civil 
War.  And  again  a  great  leader,  or  type, 
appeared  in  the  person  of  Lincoln. 

National  independence  and  integrity 
having  been  assured,  and  civil  rights  and 
limitations  having  been  determined,  then 
the  relations  and  responsibilities  of  the 
L^nited  States  among  the  other  nations 
must  be  fixed,  and  social  justice  among 
citizens  at  home  must  be  established.  It 
was  the  Economic  age.  It  was  a  period 
in  which  public  measures  and  policies 
must  be  adjusted  to  moral  convictions 
and  statesmanlike  forethought.  Of  this 
era  Theodore  Roosevelt  stood  as  the  leader 
and  type. 

No  other  of  the  Presidents  had  pos- 
sessed, in  an  equal  degree,  a  mind  s'» 
enriched  with  a  historian's  knowledge  of 
the  past  combined  with  a  statesman's 
foresight  of  the  future.  His  policies  were 
conceived  under  the  inspiration  of  this 
dual  equipment.  He  was  so  fertile  in 
initiative,  and  advocated  his  uplifting 
measures  with  such  tremendous  energy, 
that  he   aroused,   not  only  the  most  en- 
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thusiastic  popular  support,  but  also  wide- 
spread opposition  and  criticism.  Yet  even 
those  who  differed  with  his  methods  rec- 
ognized his  high  purpose  in  seeking  to 
direct  material  forces  so  as  to  better  in- 
sure and  protect  the  opportunities  of  life 
for  the  average  American  man,  woman, 
and  child,  and  to  establish  and  preserve 
justice  and  harmony  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  acces- 
sion,  the  Civil  Service  of  the  country  was 
in  a  state  of  demoralization.  The  new 
President,  having  himself  served  as  Civil 
Service  Commissioner,  had  personal  knowl- 
edge of  and  experience  in  this  field.  He 
strengthened  the  Commission,  giving  iU 
members  new  power  over  oflSce-holders, 
and  put  additional  branches  of  the  public 
service  under  the  control  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

In  that  vast  and  important  class  of 
posts  remaining  outside  the  competitive 
services,  and  appointments  to  which  were 
made  by  the  President  **by  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate,"  Mr.  Roosevelt 
also  asserted  his  authority  vigorously. 
Until  his  coming  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  pawer  of  appointment  had 
been  taken  from  the  President  and  usurped 
by  the  Senate.  The  new  President  as- 
sumed his  rightful  prerogative,  and  stub- 
bornly refused  to  consider  any  but  one 
test  in  making  such  appointments — that 
of  efficiency.  Thus  it  happened  that, 
under  his  administration,  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  services,  customs  and  in- 
ternal revenue  coUectorships,  federal 
judgeships,  and  the  larger  post-offices  of 
the  country,  were  graded  up  and  greatly 
improved  and  freed  from  the  control  of 
political  bosses  and  bitter  partisanship. 
The  change  of  the  standard  of  appoint- 
ment thus  inaugurated  was  little  short  of 
a  revolution.  It  practically  ended  the  old 
spoils  system,  and  made  public  office  a 
public  trust  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 


During  his  administration,  the  army 
and  navy  were  reorganized  with  a  com- 
pleteness and  sense  of  proportion  that  not 
only  secured  higher  efficiency,  but  com- 
manded the  respect  and  admiration  of 
all  practical  minds.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  as 
President,  succeeded  in  large  measure  in 
inoculating  the  entire  Government  serv- 
ice with  his  own  high  conceptions  of 
public  duty  and  practicality.  He  raised 
the  tone  and  multiplied  the  zeal  of  State 
servants.  He  established  an  esprit  de 
corps  in  public  service  unknown  before. 

He  entered  the  presidency  at  a  time 
when  private  and  corporate  interests  had 
assumed  a  predominance  over  the  common 
weal.  His  own  party  had  become  hedged 
in  with  capitalistic  interests.  It  was  the 
era  of  the  millionaire  and  the  multi-mil- 
lionait^,  the  Giant  Monopoly,  and  the 
Lawless  Trust.  In  the  growing  power  of 
plutocracy;  in  the  keen  sense  of  social  in- 
justice; in  the  misgovernment  of  large 
cities ;  in  the  alliance  of  the  capitalist  and 
the  politician,  the  millionaire  and  the 
boss;  in  the  prevalence  of  public  and  pri- 
vate graft ;  in  the  piling  up  of  stupendous 
individual  fortunes  on  the  one  hand,  in 
the  face  of  increasing  want  and  woe  on 
the  other;  in  the  decay  of  popular  confi- 
dence in  the  impartiality  of  courts  and 
the  justice  of  government,  he  discerned 
conditions  that  must  be  met  and  cured  if 
the  social  and  political  health  of  the  na- 
tion should  be  preserved.  This  made 
him  the  apostle  of  the  '* Square  Deal." 
Through  insistent  public  speech,  through 
repeated  messages  to  Congress,  he  made 
his  urgent  appeal  for  justice,  justice  to 
labor,  to  capital,  to  the  citizen,  to  the 
corporation^  He  attacked  rampant  radi- 
calism on  the  one  hand  and  blind  con- 
servatism on  the  other.  He  sought  the 
wise  adaptation  of  equitable  democrary 
to  new  conditions.  He  strove  to  avert 
cataclysmic  disaster  by  conservative  prog- 
ress. 
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He  won  for  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  real  authority  over  the  rail- 
ways; he  utilized  the  courts  and  Govern- 
ment bureaus,  new  and  old,  to  bring  to 
light  the  evil  practices  of  corporations ;  he 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  stock-yards  and 
packing-houses  under  federal  inspection; 
he  secured  an  Employers'  Liability  Act 
for  all  engaged  in  Government  service  or 
interstate  commerce ;  he  fostered  the  eight- 
hour  work  day;  he  secured  a  pure  food 
act;  he  investigated  the  question  of  child 
labor;  he  advocated  income  and  inherit- 
ance  taxes,  so  as  to  bring  wealth  to  a 
sense  of  its  duties  and  responsibilities. 

But  of  all  his  activities,  perhaps  the 
stand  he  took  on  behalf  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  nation's  natural  resources,  and 
the  betterment  of  the  conditions  of  rural 
life  was  the  most  productive  and  far- 
reaching.  During  his  administration  the 
forest  reserves  of  the  country  were  quad- 
rupled, and  th^  Gtovemment's  title  to  oil 
and  coal  lands  remaining  in  the  public 
domain  was  perpetuated.  A  National  Ir- 
rigation Act  was  passed  which  was  likely 
to  prove  of  even  greater  benefit  than  the 
Homestead  Act. 

In  matters  of  foreign  policy,  the  Roose- 
velt administration  was  conspicuous.  The 
story  of  the  President's  successful  inter- 
vention between  Russia  and  Japan  is  told 
in  other  pages.  He  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  Algeciras  Conference.  The 
intervention  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
store order  in  Cuba,  and  the  withdrawal 
from  the  island  when  the  Government  had 
been  re-established,  was  a  feature  of  his 
administration.  The  remission  of  a  large 
part  of  the  Chinese  Boxer  indemnity  after 
American  losses  had  been  met  had  a  very 
salutary  effect  among  the  nations. 

That  the  Panama  Canal  became  a  fact 
was  due  largely  to  the  capacity  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  for  doing  things.  He  settled 
the  trouble  with  Japan  over  the  im- 
migration question  with  a  fairness  which 


won  the  approval  of  that  nation.  He  en- 
forced a  new  and  broad  view  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  a  view  acceptable  alike 
in  Europe  and  South  America.  He  inter- 
vened in  San  Domingo,  took  over  its 
finances,  liquidated  its  affairs,  and  left 
the  little  Republic  more  stable  and  pros- 
perous than  ever  before.  With  Canada, 
Haiti,  Germany,  Japan,  Russia,  Turkey, 
and  other  nations,  he  dealt  with  a  recog- 
nized spirit  of  directness,  candor,  and 
justice. 

William  Jennings  Bryan  stands  as  a 
unique  figure  in  American  history. 
Though  bearing  the  distinction  of  having 
been  thrice  defeated  as  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  all  reasonable  men  of  all 
parties  agreed  in  giving  to  him  rank  as 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  inter- 
esting figures  in  American  political  an- 
nals. He  grew  to  be  one  of  the  best 
known  men  of  his  nation  and  his  time. 
His  high  position  as  a  public  personage, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  was  gained  and 
held  without  the  prestige  of  public  office 
and  in  the  face  of  continued  popular  de- 
feat. In  1907  he  made  a  tour  of  the 
world,  entirely  in  a  private  capacity.  Yet 
no  officer  of  the  Government  could  have 
been  received  everywhere  with  greater 
rspect  and  demonstrations  of  popular  in- 
terest. 

Unsuccessful  as  an  aspirant  for  polit- 
ical office,  without  high  literary  rank  as 
an  author,  without  position  or  influence 
as  an  executive  in  industry  or  finance,  in- 
conspicuous as  a  lawyer,  what  gave  to  Mr. 
Bryan  his  undeniable  prominence  and  per- 
sonal influence?  He  was  the  prophet,  the 
preacher,  the  moral  teacher  of  his  gen- 
eration. His  was  the  '* voice  of  one  crying 
in  the  wilderness**  for  righteous  and 
straight  paths.  He  was  an  Elijah,  re- 
proving his  people  for  their  sins,  rousing 
them  from  lethargy,  a  Nathan  saying  fear- 
lessly to  the  offender  of  any  rank,  *'Thou 
art  the   man.'*     He  made   it   easier   for 
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men  of  esecatiTe  ability,  like  Roosevelt 
and  Taft,  to  become  the  Moses  and  the 
Joshua  who  should  lead  the  people  up 
out  of  bondage  and  through  the  wilder- 
ness into  the  promised  land  of  equal  op- 
portunity. "I  am  interested  in  the 
science  of  govemment,"  said  &Ir.  Bryan. 
"I  ha ve_, devoted  a  large  part  of  my  life 


to  its  study.  But  I  am  more  interested 
in  religion.  I  enjoy  making  political 
speeches,  but  I  more  enjoy  making  re- 
ligioiiB  addresses,  and  I  shall  be  speaking 
in  the  church  after  I  have  retired  from 
■  the  stump." 

In  September,  1909,  the  nation  suffered 
a  serious  loss  in  the  death  of  Governor 
John  A.  Johnson,  of  Minnesota.  His  life 
was  one  of  the  finest  illustrations  of 
American  opportunity  well  used.  Bom 
of  Scandinavian  immigrant  parentage,  his 


father  a  ne'er-do-well,  his  mother  was 
compelled  to  support  her  children  by  her 
own  hard  labor  until  the  time  John,  the 
oldest,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  left  school  to 
aid  her  by  service  at  ten  dollars  per 
month.  Tet  from  these  untoward  condi- 
tions he  worked  out  such  educational  al^- 
tainments  and  such  standing  as  made  him 
three  times  Governor  of  his  State,  and 
candidate  for  nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States,  before  his 
unfortunate  death  at  the  early  age  of 
forty-eight. 

In  1901  he  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Senate,  where  ,he  so  made  his  mark  that 
in  1904  he  was  Democratic  candidate  for 
Governor,  and  was  elected,  although  the 
State  gave  a  Republican  majority  of 
161,000  to  President  Roosevelt.  In  190$ 
and  again  in  1908  this  Democrat  was  re- 
elected Governor  in  this  strong  Republican 
State.  In  1908,  in  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention,  Governor  Johnson  was 
the  most  fonnidable  candidate  against 
"William  J.  Bryan  for  the  nomination  for 
the  Presidency,  His  growth  in  the  polit- 
ical world  was  so  rapid,  so  steady,  that  it 
appeared  that  higher  honors  awaited  him 
but  for  his  untimely  death. 

He  had  a  most  winning  personality,  he 
was  honest,  brave,  and  independent.  A 
Democrat  by  conviction,  controlled  by  the 
highest  ideals,  he  was  the  sturdy  defender 
of  popular  rights  when  opposed  by  pri- 
vate interests.  He  had  the  wholesome 
spirit  of  the  West,  which  values  men  over 
property  and  human  rights  over  money. 
Here  was  part  of  his  "Creed  of  the 
West": 

"Generations  of  men  shall  come  and 
go,  and  the  glories  of  this  noon  vanish 
before  to-morrow's  sun.  Yet  the  West — 
the  Mecca  of  the  free,  the  brave,  the, 
patriotic  American — shall  not  only  endure 
while  the  spirit  of  the  pioneers  animates 
their  sons,  but  will  bear  nobly  its  part  in 
the  struggle  for  better  social  and  economic 
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conditions  in  the  mastery  of  the  elements 
and  in  the  evolution  of  the  ages.  We 
have  reason  to  hope  that,  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past,  the  West  will  be  true  to 
its  traditions,  and  that,  to  the  remotest 
generation,  liberty  will  be  as  sweet  and 
progress  as  glorious  as  they  were  to  our 
fathers/' 

On  March  4,  1909,  William  Howard 
Taft,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  became  the 
twenty-seventh  President  of  the  United 
States.  No  other  man  called  to  assume 
the  responsibiliti^  of  that  high  office 
came  to  it  so  well  equipped  by  wide  and 
varied  experience  and  training.  Born  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  September  15,  1857,  of 
distinguished  parentage,  he  grew  up  in 
an  atmosphere  of  stern  regard  for  public 
duty.  Of  splendid  physique  and  unusual 
intellectual  endowment,  his  progress  was 
marked  from  the  beginning.  In  his  early 
youth  he  took  the  first  collegiate  and 
academic  honors,  and,  when  but  barely 
in  the  years  of  manhood,  he  attained  high 
rank  and  recognition  in  the  legal  profes- 
sion. As  Judge  in  State  and  Federal 
Courts,  as  Solicitor  General  of  the  United 
States,  as  Governor  of  the  Philippines,  as 
Secretary  of  War — which  included  the 
work  of  Colonial  Secretary  and  Director 
of  great  public  works — as  chief  adviser 
to  the  President,  and  Diplomat  Extraor- 
dinary to  the  nations,  he  had  proved 
equal  to  unusual  tasks  and  herculean 
labors. 

His  impetuous  and  iconoclastic  predeces- 
sor had  left  to  him  a  heritage  of  **  poli- 
cies'' and  unfinished  tasks  which  required 
for  their  successful  disposition  indomitable 
courage,  the  most  patient  and  persistent 
perseverance,  the  ripest  wisdom,  unusual 
diplomacy,  and  an  immense  capacity  for 
hard  work.  To  these  tasks  the  new  Presi- 
dent brought  a. full  equipment. 

He  selected  for  his  advisers  and  aa 
members  of  his  Cabinet: 

Secretary  of  State,  Philander  C.  Knox, 


of  Pennsylvania;  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Franklin  MacVeagh,  of  Illinois; 
Secretary  of  War,  Jacob  McGavock  Dick- 
inson, of  Tennessee;  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  George  von  L.  Meyer,  of  Massa- 
chusetts; Secretary  of .  Agriculture,  James 
Wilson,  of  Iowa;  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, Richarid  A.  Ballinger,  of  Wa3hing- 
ton;  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
Charles  Nagel,  of  Missouri;  Attorney- 
General,  George  W.  Wickersham,  of  New 
York;  Postmaster-General,  Frank  H. 
Hitchcock,  of  Massachusetts. 

Early  in  his  administration  it  became 
evident  that  it  was  the  desire  of  Mr.  Taft 
to  be  the  President  of  the  whole  people, 
rather  than  to  establish  himself  merely  as 
the  leader  of  his  own  party.  He  sought 
to  obliterate  rather  than  to  emphasize 
sectional  and  partisan  lines,  and  to  cor- 
rect evident  evils  by  judicial,  rather  than 
arbitrary,  methods.  The  popular  estimate 
in  which  he  was  held  was  well  expressed 
in  some  of  the  terms  applied  to  him,  such 
as  '*the  Great  Pacificator,"  ** Secretary  of 
Peace,"  ''Father  of  the  Filipinos," 
** Winner  of  the  South,"  etc 

On  September  15,  1909,  President  Taft 
set  out  upon  a  long  journey  through  the 
country  to  **8ee  the  people."  He  started 
from  his  summer  home  near  Boston,  his 
journey  covering  over  13,000  miles  and 
penetrating  thirty  States  and  Territories. 
He  was  greeted  everywhere  by  official  re- 
ceptions and  great  popular  ovations.  In 
his  numerous  addresess  he  discussed  with 
the  utmost  frankness  the  many  pending 
questions  of  public  interest.  Thus  the 
people  were  made  acquainted  with  his 
views  and  attitude.  In  turn  he  embraced 
every  opportunity  to  inform  himself  of 
the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  people  in  all 
the  sections  he  visited.  He  himself  was 
fond  of  saying  that  the  Chief  Executive 
had  come  to  be  the  direct  and  only  repre 
sentative  in  the  National  Government  of 
all  the  people.     On  this  long  journey  in 
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the  early  part  of  his  administration  he 
sought  to  put  himself  en  rapport  with  the 
people,  to  win  their  confidence  and  sup- 
port. In  this  he  had  marked  success,  thus 
disarming  both  partisan  rancor  and  sec- 
tional prejudice  in  a  large  measure,  and 
making  possible  practical  co-operation  of 
citizens  of  all  parties  and  sections  in 
carrying  out  needed  reforms  and  whole- 
some policies.  Returning,  he  reached 
Washington,  November  15,  and,  aided 
by^  the  observations  and  experiences  of 
his  trip,  set  to  work  upon  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  first  annual  message  to  Con- 
gress. The  Sixty-first  Congress  met 
December  8,  1909.  The  President's  mes- 
sage proved  to  be  a  conservative-progressive 
document,  giving  much  satisfaction  to  the 
public  generally  and  arousing  but  little 
opposition  or  criticism. 

In  October,  1909,  an  international  inci- 
dent occurred  so  far  out  of  the  ordinary 
that  it  established  a  new  precedent.  Presi- 
dent Porfirio  Diaz  of  Mexico  crossed  the 
border  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  made  a 
formal  call  upon  President  William  H. 
Taft  of  the  United  States,  at  that  time 
passing  through  that  city.  A  few  hours 
later  President  Taft  crossed  over  to  Mex- 
ican soil  and  called  upon  President  Diaz 
in  Ciudad  Juarez,  where  the  two  Presi- 
dents afterward  sat  down  to  an  elaborate 
banquet.  These  calls  were  without  any 
special  significance,  being  only  formal 
courtesies.  These  two  men  had  under 
their  charge  the  greater  part  of  the  North 
American  Continent,  and,  though  Presi- 
dents of  republics,  possessed  more  initia- 
tive and  executive  authority  than  monarchs 
of  the  old  world.  Yet  their  formal 
meeting  and  clasping  of  hands  made  no 
ripple  in  the  great  world  of  diplomacy 
and  politics,  and  was  recognized  only  as  a 
breaking  away  from  the  long  established 
traditions,  and  symbolic  of  growing 
friendship  and  intercourse  between  two 
great  neighboring  nations. 


In  the  opening  years  of  the  Hew  cen- 
tury in  the  United  States  two  domestic 
questions  exceeded  all  others  in  public 
interest  and  importance.  These  were  the 
combinations  of  capital,  popularly  known 
as  trusts,  and  the  relations  between  la- 
borer and  employer.  Both  were  the  con- 
sequences of  economic  evolution,  the 
resultants  of  economic  forces  brought  into 
play  by  the  rapid  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  country. 

A  ** trust,''  as  popularly  understood, 
meant  a  consolidation,  combine,  pool,  or 
agreement  of  two  or  more  naturally  com- 
peting concerns,  which  resulted  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  limited  monopoly,  with 
power  to  fix  prices  or  rates  in  any  in- 
dustry or  group  of  industries. 

The  year  1899  had  made  a  startling 
record  in  industrial  consolidations.  At 
the  opening  of  the  century  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  was  a  conspicu- 
ous example  of  the  new  industrial  order. 
The  ** Steel  Trust"  had  been  organized 
with  a  capitalization  of  $1,100,000,000. 
The  census  of  1900  showed  one  hundred 
and  eighty-three  combinations  in  control 
of  twenty-two  hundred  manufacturing 
plants.  Twenty-three  of  the  one  hundred 
and  eighty-three  operated  in  the  produc- 
tion of  foods  or  other  necessaries  of  life. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  actual '  total 
assets  of  these  corporations  were  two  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  million  dollars  less  than 
their  capital  stock  and  bonds.  The  finaii- 
cial  value  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
capital  depended  upon  good  will,  upon  the 
control  of  markets,  and  upon  the  elimina- 
tion of  intermediate  processes  between  the 
collection  of  the  raw  material  and  the  out- 
put of  the  finished  product. 

By  the  end  of  1902  some  850  of  these 
trusts  or  industrial  combinations  had  been 
formed.  They  had  a  capitalization  of 
$9,000,000,000.  If  the  railroad  consolida- 
tions    were     included,     the     outstanding 
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capital  would  be  brought  up  to  f  15,- 
000,000,000. 

Beside  the  regularly  incorporated  in- 
dustrial trusts,  there  were  innumerable 
price  and  rate-fixing  agreements,  profit- 
sharing  pools,  selling  or  buying  agencies, 
product-restricting  understandings,  etc. 
These  existed  in  nearly  every  industry 
and  in  nearly  every  State  and  city.  The 
industrial  trusts  and  other  like  monopo- 
listic combinations  were  made  possible 
primarily  through  the  tariff  system  which 
protected  them  from  foreign  competition. 
Through  this  shielding,  the  ** infant''  in- 
dustries rapidly  grew  into  such  great 
proportions  that  they  soon  dominated 
their  special  lines  of  production,  and  had 
such  control  of  raw  materials,  means  of 
transportation,  facilities  for  production, 
and  sales  agencies,  that  successful  compe- 
tition from  any  source  was  impossible. 

Natural  monopolies,  such  as  railroads, 
street  railways,  gas,  electric  light,  and 
water  companies  were  not  classed  properly 
as  trusts,  for  they  were  not  made  up  of 
naturally  competing  concerns.  These  were 
based  principally  upon  the  possession  of 
franchises,  municipal  or  otherwise.  Con- 
solidations and  price  and  rate-fixing  agree- 
ments in  these  industries  existed  in  nearly 
every  city  in  the  country. 

The  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
these  combinations  arose  from  their  in- 
terference with  legislation  and  a  free 
working  of  the  laws.  The  railway  in- 
terests produced  an  armed  revolution 
accompanied  by  assassination  in  one 
State;  in  another  the  United  States  Sen- 
ator of  their  choice  was  indicted  for  com- 
plicity in  frauds  upon  the  public;  while 
the  control  of  the  entire  official  machinery 
of  a  third  was  shown  to  be  exercised  by 
the  corporate  interests  within  its  borders. 
The  exploitation  of  the  public  in  the 
name  of  the  people  for  the  benefit  of 
favored  classes  became  an  alarming  symp- 
tom of  political  degeneracy. 


The  ease  with  which  trusts  could  be 
organized,  transportation  agreements  with 
railroads  effected,  and  municipal  franchises 
secured,  soon  resulted  in  vast  combina- 
tions of  capital  which  practically  control- 
led and  exploited  for  private  gain  almost 
the  entire  industry  and  commerce  of  the 
country.  As  a  consequence  it  soon  devel- 
oped that  the  business  of  the  country  had 
become  so  organized  with  wheels  ¥rithin 
wheels,  that  a  very  small  group  of  indi- 
viduals were  in  substantial  control  of  the 
production,  transportation,  and  commer- 
cial and  financial  agencies  and  activities 
of  the  nation.  This  monopolistic  control- 
ling group  became  known  in  popular 
phrase  as  the  ** System,"  and  the  monop- 
olized industries  as  the  ''Interests." 

The  Trusts — otherwise  the  System  and 
Interests — so  monopolized  business,  con- 
trolled prices,  dominated  labor,  corrupted 
office-holders,  and  manipulated  politicians 
and  parties,  that  great  popular  indigna- 
tion arose,  and  governmental  agencies, 
federal,  State,  and  municipal,  sought  to 
bring  them  under  restraint  and  control. 
Beginning  with  the  century  and  running 
through  the  decade  up  to  1910,  the  prom- 
inent planks  in  nearly  every  party  plat- 
form. State  and  national,  were  directed 
against  ^'combinations  in  restraint  of 
trade."  Congress  and  Legislatures  were 
flooded  with  anti-trust  bills,  and  the  courts 
became  loaded  down  with  cases  against 
the  trusts.  Congress  adopted  the  Sher- 
man Anti-Trust  Law  in  1890,  and  the 
Elkins  Anti-Rebate  Act  in  1906.  Nearly 
every  State  hastened  to  enact  anti-trust 
measures. 

To .  record  here  the  numerous  suits 
brought  under  these  various  acts^  is  impos- 
sible. In  1907  the  United  States  Govern^ 
ment  brought  six  suits  under  the  Sherman 
Act,  and  thirty-four  under  the  Elkins 
measure.  Other  years  were  in  about  the 
same  proportion.  Among  the  notable 
cases  was  that  against  the  Northern  Se- 
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curities  Company.  This  was  a  New  Jer- 
sey corporation  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  the  majority  of  the  stock 
of  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern 
Pacific  railways,  two  parallel  and  nat- 
urally competing  lines.  By  means  of  the 
holding  company  a  practical  merger  or 
pooling  arrangement  between  the  roads 
was  accomplished,  without  affecting  their 
individuality,  independence,  or  actual 
ownership,  but  eliminating  competition 
between  them.  Under  a  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  1904  the 
Securities  Company  was  declared  a  **  com- 
bination in  restraint  of  trade,"  and  was 
ordered  dissolved. 

Another  notable  case  in  1907-8  was  the 
enforced  dissolution  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Anthracite  Coal  pool,  in  which  eight 
railroads,  owning  both  mines  and  trans- 
portation, had  merged  their  interests 
through  a  system  of  rebates,  and  cut  out 
all  competition. 

In"  the  suit  of  the  State  of  Texas 
against  the  Waters-Pierce  Oil  Company, 
the  jury,  June  1,  1907,  brought  in  a  ver- 
dict which  found  that  branch  of  the 
Standard  Oil  monopoly  guilty  on  2,521 
counts  of  violating  the  Anti-Trust  law  of 
1903,  and  fixed  the  penalty  at  a  fine  of 
$1,623,000  and  revocation  of  the  license 
to  do  business  in  the  State. 

In  August,  1907,  a  fine  of  $29,240,000 
was  imposed  upon  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany by  Judge  K.  M.  Landis,  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  at  Chicago, 
for  compelling  and  accepting  rebates  from 
railroads.  In  July,  1908,  this  verdict  was 
set  aside  upon  a  technicality  by  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  case 
remanded  for  new  trial.  Thereupon  the 
Attorney  General  filed  a  petition  to  have 
the  case  reviewed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
At  this  time  there  were  twenty-one  other 
criminal  cases  pending  against  the  Stand- 
ard and  its  subsidiaries. 

The  federal  authorities  brought  an  ac- 


tion in  the  United  States  District  Court, 
sitting  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  asking  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  *' Standard  Oil  Trust," 
the  parent  organization,  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  Jersey.  In  November, 
1909,  the  Court  handed  down  a  most  im- 
portant and  far-reaching  decision  relative 
to  the  power  of  the  Government  to  super- 
vise and  regulate  combinations  and  cor- 
porations formed  in  restraint  of  trade. 
The  court  held  in  effect  that  Congress  had 
full  power  to  regulate  and  control  con- 
tracts and  forms  of  business  in  so  far  as 
to  prevent  monopoly  or  restraint  of  trade ; 
also  that,  where  a  corporation  has  power 
to  restrain  trade  and  obtain  monopoly,  the 
assumption  is  that  it  will  do  so;  that 
the  combination  of  several  corporations 
into  one  by  the  exchange  of  stock  is  a 
potent  method  of  restraining  competition, 
since  it  makes  the  power  represented  by 
all  the  combined  companies  easier  to  exer- 
cise. The  court  found  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  guilty  under  the  three  charges, 
and  ordered  its  dissolution  within  thirty 
days. 

These  three  holdings  covered  in  effect 
the  entire  field  of  the  restraint  of  trade, 
the  destroying  of  competition,  and  the 
establishment  of  monopoly.  The  decision 
put  an  end  to  the  merging,  under  one  con- 
trol, of  numerous  corporations  engaged  in 
the  same  line  of  business,  and  especially 
affected  various  lai^ge  railway,  telegraph, 
and  industrial  combinations.  This  deci- 
sion brought  intQ  prominence  the  distinc- 
tion between  a  holding  company  and  an 
operating  company.  A  holding  company 
was  regarded  as  a  cloak  or  a  subterfuge 
for  escaping  legal  responsibility  and  re- 
straint. It  was  the  desire  and  purpose  of 
the  Government  to  break  up  and  destroy 
all  such  holding  combines.  Where  prop- 
erties were  held  and  industries  conducted 
by  operating  companies  it  was  possible  to 
locate  responsibility,  to  exercise  oversight, 
and    to    regulate    questions    of    taxation, 
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franchises,  criminal  liability,  and  so  on. 
The  contention  had  not  been  against  com- 
binations, because  they  were  big  and  suc- 
cessful, but  because  they  were  dishonest 
both  in  purpose  and  method.  The  Oil 
Company  announced  an  appeal  io  the 
Supreme  Court 

The  cases  cited  are  only  samples  of  the 


many  prosecuted  in  the  State  and  fed- 
eral courts.  They  were  all  fought  bitterly 
by  the  "Interests,"  involving  tedious  de- 
lays and  heavy  expenses.  la  the  few 
cases  which  came  to  a  final  hearing  and 
were  decided  in  favor  of  the  common- 
wealth, it  generally  was  soon  discovered 
that,  although  there  was  nominal  ae- 
quieseence,  the  same  interests  continued 
active  in  the  field  in  some  new  guise. 

Tlie    consolidation    of    industries    into 
large   combinations   involved    the   sudden 


closing  of  many  old-time  plants,  the  more 
or  less  arbitrary  readjustment  of  wage 
scales,  and  other  changes  and  influences 
which  resulted  in  hardship  and  aroused 
apprehension  in  the  labor  world.  This 
greatly  increased  the  tension  between  cap- 
ital and  labor,  and  led  to  many  cases  of 
open  rupture.  The  unwonted  organiza- 
tion of  capital  induced  a  corresponding 
activity  in  the  oi^nization  of  labor. 
Strange  to  say  that  while  the  "Captains 
of  Industry"  so  earnestly  advocated  and 
so  extensively  practiced  the  organization 
of  capital,  they,  with  equal  earnestness 
and  persistence,  opposed  the  organization 
of  labor.  Hence  it  came  about  that,  while 
there  were  many  disputes  over  questions 
of  wages  and  hours,  often  the  primary 
cause  of  disturbance  arose  from  an  at- 
tempt to  exclude  the  labor  unions  entirely 
on  the  one  hand,  or  to  unionize  all  the 
workmen  on  the  other. 

One  of  the  most  serious  labor  conflicts 
was  in  the  anthraeit«  eoal  regions  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  1900  the  miners  and 
operators  made  an  agreement  good  until 
April  1,  1901,  granting  a  ten  per  cent 
increase  in  wages,  but  deferring  the  set- 
tlement of  other  differences  nntil  that 
time.  In  the  spring  of  1901  John  Mitch- 
ell, the  President  of  the  United  Mine- 
workers,  with  the  presidents  of  the  local 
unions,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
establish  a  basis  of  operations  for  the  en- 
suing year.  The  agreement  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  was  continued,  but  with  an 
understanding  among  the  miners  that  all 
differences  would  be  adjusted  in  19012. 
The  chief  question  was  the  recognition  ot 
the  union,  and  to  this  the  operators  were 
decidedly  opposed.  It  transpired  that  the 
operators  had  been  preparing  for  the 
crisis,  and  had  decided  to  test  finally  the 
strength  of  the  miners'  organization. 
President  Mitchell,  who  ranked  as  one  of 
the  strongest,  most  statesmanlike,  and  al- 
togetlier  admirable  labor  leaders  that  the 
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country  had  produced,  coxinseled  patience, 
hoping  to  avert  the  struggle,  but  his 
efforts  were  unavailing.  The  miners  were 
no  less  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  con- 
test than  the  operators. 

The  strike  began  the  middle  of  May, 
and  within  a  month  all  mining  operations 
had  ceased.  All  attempts  to  submit  the 
question  to  arbitration  were  met  by  the 
operators'  statement  that  there  was  noth- 
ing to  arbitrate.  The  situation  became 
alarming.  Supplies  of  coal  were  decreas- 
ing rapidly,  prices  were  increasing  in 
proportion.  An  attempt  was  made  to  call 
out  the  miners  in  the  bituminous  coal  re- 
gions, in  a  sympathetic  strike,  but,  largely 
through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  pre- 
vious contracts  were  respected,  while  the 
cause  of  their  Eastern  brethren  was 
strengthened  by  liberal  contributions  for 
their  support. 

Public  opinion  demanded  that  some 
effective  means  be  taken  to  end  a  situa- 
tion which  was  rapidly  becoming  intoler- 
able. President  Roosevelt  summoned  to 
Washington  the  heads  of  the  various'  rail- 
road companies  involved,  and  President 
Mitchell,  of  the  ^Mineworkers,  with  the 
hope  that  a  conference  in  his  presence 
might  lead  to  peace.  Mr.  Mitchell,  for  t!:e 
miners,  agreed  to  submit  their  caase  to 
any  board  of  arbitration  that  the  Presi- 
dent might  appoint,  but  the  operators, 
lecturing  the  President  upon  the  duties 
of  his  office  and  the  divine  rights  of  cap- 
ital, refused  the  proffered  mediation,  and 
asked  for  federal  troops,  claiming  that 
with  proper  protection  the  mines  could 
be  opened. 

As  an  answer  to  this  request,  Gk>vernor 
Rtone  ordered  the  entire  National  Guard 
of  Pennsylvania  into  the  coal  regions. 
There  was  practically  nothing  for  thera 
to  do.  The  mine  laborers  were  either 
enrolled  in  the  union  or  in  sympathy  with 
it,  and  there  were  no  signs  of  weakness 
in   the   ranks  of  the   workers;   moreover, 


there  was  very  little  violence  of  any  sort. 
Evidently  the  operators  had  misplaced  the 
source  of  their  opponents'  strength. 

When  it  became  clear  that  the  over- 
tures of  the  President  had  failed,  that 
several  citizens  of  the  United  States  had 
been  guilty  of  gross  disrespect  to  the 
Chief  Executive — a  disrespect  which  bor- 
dered closely  upon  insult — there  was  a 
popular  demand  for  more  radical  meas- 
ures. Confiscation  and  federal  or  state 
operation,  prosecution  under  federal  laws, 
were  among  the  measures  advocated 
to  conclude  the  strike.  However,  finally, 
the  operators  agreed  to  the  appointment 
by  the  President  of  a  Board  of  Arbitra- 
tors to  be  selected  from  specified  classes 
which  they  presumed  might  be  favorable 
to  themselves.  There  was  obviously  an 
insult  to  the  President's  judgment  and 
integrity  in  the  proposition,  but,  instead 
of  rejecting  it,  the  proposal  was  accepted 
and  the  board  appointed,  consisting  of 
General  Wilson,  of  the  Army,  Bishop 
Spalding  of  Peoria,  111.,  Judge  Gray  of 
the  Federal  Judiciary,  Edward  Parker  of 
the  Geological  Survey  as  a  mining  expert, 
Thomas  Watkins,  formerly  an  independent 
coal  operator,  and  Edgar  E.  Clark,  Chief 
of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors.  The 
services  of  one  of  the  greatest  sociological 
experts  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Carroll 
D.  Wright,  were  secured  by  appointing 
him  Recorder  of  the  Board.  The  miners 
accepted  the  arrangement  and  mining 
began  about  the  first  of  November. 

The  Commission  made  its  report  March 
21,  1903,  ten  months  after  the  strike  had 
been  declared,  and  the  finding  was,  in 
most  respects,  a  victory  for  the  miners. 
Wages  were  increased  and  hours  reduced; 
improvements  were  made  in  the  method  of 
estimating  the  amount  of  coal  mined,  and, 
while  the  Mineworkers'  Union  was  not 
formally  recognized,  the  fact  that  the 
agreement  assumed  an  organization  to  en- 
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force  it  or  abide  by  it,  was,  in  itself,  full 
recognition  of  its  existence. 

In  the  five  years,  1901-5,  there  were 
13,964  strikes,  involving  2,033,196  strikers. 
Of  the  strikes  ordered  by  organized  labor, 
61  per  cent,  succeeded  or  partly  suc- 
ceeded, as  against  the  success  or  partial 
success  of  39  per  cent,  of  the  strikes  by 
unorganized  labor.  Of  the  13,964  strikes 
noted  above,  803  were  settled  by  joint 
agreement,  and  223  by  arbitration. 

During  the  decade  the  powers  and  du- 
ties of  tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion were  enlarged  and  defined.  At  its 
annual  meeting  at  Washington  in  Janu- 
ary, 1906,  the  National  Board  of  Trade 
passed  a  resolution  recommending  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should 
constitute  a  board  to  which  all  who  had 
knowledge  of  unfair  railroad  rates  might 
apply  for  relief.  The  Commission  should 
be  empowered  to  make  an  investigation 
and  present  the  case  to  the  courts.  If  it 
should  be  decided  that  the  rates  were 
unreasonable  the  Commission  should  have 
the  authority  to  substitute  a  rate  of  its 
own  for  that  found  to  be  unfair;  the 
railroad  interested,  however,  having  the 
right  to  appeal  to  the  court  if  dissat- 
isfied. 

In  February  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  rendered  an  important  de- 
cision to  the  effect  that  railroads  can  not 
deal  in,  the  commodities  which  they  haul 
over  their  own  lines.  This  decision  re- 
moved one  of  the  greatest  evils  in  the 
matter  of  railroad  rates,  for  it  deprived 
several  important  roads  which  owned  coal 
mines  of  traffic  in  their  product,  by  means 
of  which  millions  of  dollars  had  formerly 
been  wrung  from  consumers.  In  March, 
after  long  debate,  the  House  passed  what 
was  known  as  the  Hepburn  bill,  by  a  vote 
of  346  to  7.  The  bill  authorized  the 
Interstate  Commission  to  fix  upon  a  just 
and  reasonable  rate  for  roads,  which 
should  be  regarded  as  the  maximum  rate. 


and  authorized  the  Commission  to  go  into 
court  for  the  enforcement  of  any  dis- 
puted order.  A  penalty  of  $5,000  was 
provided  for  each  offense,  and  in  case  of 
continued  violation  each  day  to  count  as  a 
separate  offense.  For  two  months  the  bill 
was  contested  in  the  Senate.  The  bill, 
after  amendment,  was  at  last  passed  by  a 
vote  of  71  to  3.  As  passed,  it  made  pipe 
lines,  private  car  lines,  express  companies, 
and  palace-car  companies  common  car- 
riers; it  forbade  railroads  and  other  car- 
riers owning  or  having  interest  in  the 
articles  transported  by  them;  it  restored 
the  penalty  of  imprisonment  for  persons 
found  guilty  of  giving  rebates,  and  in- 
creased the  amount  of  fines;  it  provided 
that  a  person  soliciting  or  compelling  a 
rebate  should  be  subject  to  a  fine  equal 
to  three  times  the  amount  of  the  rebate; 
it  required  railroads  to  keep  books  which 
should  at  all  times  be  free  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  Commission,  and  forbade  the 
giving,  with  certain  exceptions,  of  inter- 
state passes. 

A  hopeful  sign  in  the  strife  between 
capital  and  labor  was  seen  in  the  three 
years'  agreement  entered  into  April  29, 
1909,  between  the  Pennsylvania  anthra- 
cite miners  and  operators.  The  stipula- 
tions in  the  agreement  practically  covered 
the  demands  of  the  miners  except  that 
they  did  not  formally  recognize  the  Mine- 
workers'  Union.  The  concessions  gpranted, 
however,  tended  to  strengthen  the  union, 
and  encouraged  the  hope  of  later  recog- 
nition. 

In  the  first  decade  of  the  new  century 
the  question  of  subsidizing  American  mer- 
chantships  was  under  constant  discussion. 
In  1860,  at  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War, 
when  the  bulk  of  the  ocean  carrying  trade 
was  in  wooden  ships,  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  was  about  as  extensive  as 
that  of  England,  and  incomparably 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  country. 
By  the  end  of  the  war  it  had  almost  dis- 
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appeared  from  the  seas,  and  had  never 
after  revived.  It  seemed  anamolous  that 
the  greatest  producing  nation  of  the  world 
should  allow  its  commerce  to  be  carried 
under  foreign  flags. 

President  McKinley,  in  his  message  to 
the  Fiftynseventh  Congress  in  1900  rec- 
ommended '' immediate  action  on  the 
measures  to  promote  American  shipping 
and  foreign  trade,"  and  based  this  ur- 
gency upon  the  fact  that  **  American  ves- 
sels during  the  past  three  years  have 
carried  only  about  nine  per  cent,  of  our 
exports  and  imports. ' '  This  message  was  in 
response  to  a  long-continued  and  urgent 
demand  from  certain  quarters  that  the 
American  merchant  marine  engaged  in 
foreign  trade  was  the  one  important 
American  industry  not  protected  by  tariit 
or  otherwise,  and  that  shipping  interests 
should  be  encouraged  by  governmental 
subsidies. 

Senator  William  P.  Frye,  of  Maine,  had 
presented  a  bill  providing  a  subsidy  of 
$9,000,000  a  year  for  ten  years  to  be  paid 
to  American  vessels  engaged  in  foreign 
trade,  seventy  per  cent,  to  ships  in  the 
Atlantic  trade,  and  thirty  per  cent,  to 
ships  in  the  Pacific  trade.  Senator 
Hanna,  of  Ohio,  lent  his  powerful  influ- 
ence to  the  support  of  the  measure,  and 
a  vigorous  propaganda  in  its  support*  was 
inaugurated. 

But  public  opposition  to  the  principle 
of  the  subsidy  proved  too  strong  to  be 
overcome,  and  the  whole  subject  was 
passed  on  to  later  congresses  and  admin- 
istrations. The  bill  was  modified  from 
time  to  time,  and  had  the  support  of 
Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Taft.  In  1910 
it  had  become  a  ship  ''subvention"  in- 
stead of  a  ship  "subsidy"  demand.  But 
the  change  in  name  did  not  disarm  the 
opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  measure, 
and  the  end  of  the  decade  found  the 
question  apparently  no  nearer  solution 
than  at  the  beginning. 


The  main  arguments  put  forth  for  the 
subsidy  system  were  that  nearly  all  for- 
eign countries  subsidized  their  merchant 
marine,  thus  putting  the  unsubsidized 
American  shipowner  under  a  serious  handi- 
cap. The  American  people  were  paying  an- 
nually to  foreign  shipowners  $150,000,000, 
thus  supporting  and  building  up  foreign 
sea  power  instead  of  their  own.  It  was 
argued  that  the  establishment  of  Ameri- 
can sea-going  vessels  would  increase  for- 
eign trade.  The  building  up  of  a  large 
merchant  marine  would  vastly  increase  the 
naval  power  of  the  nation  in  case  of  war, 
providing  available  vessels  and  trained 
seamen  in  case  of  emergencies.  Each 
term  of  Congress  was  appropriating  from 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  to  build 
battleships  and  cruisers  of  no  direct  eco- 
nomic value  whatever,  and  at  the  same 
time  leaving  this  superb  naval  equipment 
ineffective  from  lack  of  domestic  trans- 
ports and  colliers  to  carry  supplies.  The 
American  people  were  digging  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  the  greatest  and  most  costly 
project  of  the  age,  for  the  benefit  of  for- 
eign shipping,  since  they  had  so  few  ves- 
sels of  their  own.  The  trade  of  South 
America  and  the  Orient  and  of  other 
parts  of  the  world  was  going  to  other 
nations  because  there  were  no  American 
vessels  to  go  after  it. 

To  such  arguments  the  opponents  of 
the  subsidy  program  replied  that  Amer- 
ican capital  found  more  profitable  invest- 
ment in  railroads,  mines,  agriculture,  and 
manufactures,  than  in  ship-building  and 
foreign  commerce;  that  it  was  more  prof- 
itable to  employ  foreign  ships  with  their 
lower  cost  and  cheaper  labor  than  to  sup- 
port an  American  equipment;  that 
America  failed  to  secure  foreign  trade, 
not  so  much  from  lack  of  American  car- 
rying vessels  as  from  the  fact  that  other 
lines  of  effort  paid  better,  and  that  proper 
efforts  were  not   put  forth  to  secure-  it. 
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It  was  a  mistake  to  assume  that  provid- 
ing vessels  would  increase  trade;  on  the 
contrary,  a  growing  trade  would  soon  find 
plenty  of  vessels  without  offering  a 
premium.  If  larger  naval  forces  and 
resources  were  required  the  country  was 
well  able  to  establish  them  directly,  which 
would  be  the  saner  and  more  economical 
and  efficient  method.  It  was  also  pointed 
out  that  other  nations  did  not  subsidize 
their  merchant  marine  to  the  extent  often 
asserted,  and  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
success  of  their  shipping  was  not  depend- 
ent upon  subsidies,  but  upon  other  con- 
ditions. It  was  argued  also  that  the 
United  States  could  not  maintain  its  pro- 
tective tariff  system,  and  at  the  same  time 
build  up  a  merchant  marine  even  with 
the  aid  of  liberal  Subsidies.  Finally,  an 
American  merchant  marine  would  again 
appear  whenever  it  would  pay,  and  that 
without  any  coaxing  or  artificial  aid. 

Up  to  the  year  1867  the  United  States 
possessed  only  contiguous  continental  ter- 
ritory. In  that  year  Alaska,  continental, 
but  not  contiguous,  was  added.  Since 
that  date  there  had  been  acquired  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  in  1897;  Porto  Rico, 
Pine  Islands,  Guam,  in  1898;  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  and  the  Samoan  group,  in 
1899;  additional  Philippines  in  1901;  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone,  in  1904.  The  acqui- 
sition of  these  possessions,  lying  in  near 
and  remote  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  was  a  radical  departure 
from  the  old  and  traditional  policies  which 
had  led  to  national  health  and  greatness. 

It  was  notable  that  nearly  all  of  these 
new  possessions  were  inhabited  by  Span- 
ish-speaking peoples.  Moreover,  a  pro- 
tectorate over  Cuba  had  been  established, 
relations  with  Mexico  and  the  South 
American  states  had  grown  intimate,  and 
active  connections  with  the  Central  Amer- 
ican states  had  become  necessary.  Thus 
the  United  States  in  a  short  time  had 
come  into  control  of  or  close  connection 


with  the  entire  Spanish-speaking  world, 
which  ranked  next  to  English-speaking 
peoples  in  numbers. 

Now,  for  a  third  time  within  a  hun- 
dred years  the  constitutional  status  of 
newly-acquired  territory  became  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion. 

When  the  reverses  of  Napoleon  threw 
the  vast  expanse  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
into  the  hands  of  Jefferson  and  his  asso- 
ciates, the  leaders  of  the  administration 
and  many  of  their  opponents  doubted  the 
constitutionality  of  the  proceedings 
adopted.  The  Louisiana  treaty  proposed 
to  admit  the  citizens  of  that  territory 
to  all  the  privileges  of  citizelis  of  the 
United  States.  Jefferson  and  Madison  be- 
lieved that  the  United  States  might  ac- 
quire the  territory,  but  that  there  was  no 
power  granted  by  the  Constitution  under 
which  the  privileges  of  Statehood  might 
be  conferred.  At  this  time  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Constitution  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  men  who  formed  it,  and  some 
of  them  urged  that  the  new  territory 
could  not  be  admitted  as  States,  but  must 
be  governed  as  provinces.  This  was  felt 
to  be  contrary  to  American  principles, 
but  no  persistence  on  Jefferson's  part 
could  secure  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  he  considered  necessary  to 
legalize  the  admission  of  Louisiana  as  a 
State. 

The  question  came  up  again  at  the 
close  of  the  Mexican  War,  when  the 
existence  and  protection  of  slavery  in 
the  ceded  territory  depended  upon  the 
operation  of  the  Constitution  over  it.  Cal- 
houn and  his  followers  held  that  the 
Constitution,  with  all  its  rights  and  priv- 
ileges, extended  of  itself  over  the  terri- 
tory as  soon  as  it  became  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  Web- 
ster was  equally  emphatic  in  opposition. 
*'The  Constitution,"  he  said,  "is  extended 
over  the  United  States  and  can  extend 
over  nothing  else.    It  can  not  be  extended 
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over  anTthiiig  except  the  old  States,  and 
the  new  States  which  shall  come  in  here- 
after, when  they  shall  eome  in." 

Similarly,  in  1900,  much  was  heard  of 
the  doctrine  that  the  "Constitution  fol- 
lows the  flag."  Many  questions  arose, 
some  new,  some  old,  which  in  one  way 
or  another  found  their  way  before  the 
courts.  The  Supreme  Court  interprets 
the  Constitution  incidentally  as  eases  arise. 
In  these  new  "Insular  Cases,"  by  five 
to  four  the  court  decided  that,  so  far  as 
foreign  nations  are  concerned,  the  terri- 
tories under  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  (Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  Panama,  Philippines, 
etc.),  are  a  part  of  the  United  States  and 
subject  to  its  protection  by  treaty  and 
otherwise.  But,  domestically,  these  ter- 
ritories arc  not  a  part  of  the  United 
States,  not  having  been  admitted  to  the 
Union  of  States,  but  are  merely  territo- 
ries subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  governed  by  Con- 
gress as  directed  by  the  Constitution. 
The  Constitution  does  not  extend  of  itself 
to  these  territorial  possessions,  but  it 
does  extend  over  Congress,  which  must 
be  controlled  in  its  treatment  of  terri- 
tories by  the  directions  and  limitations 
of  the  Constitution.  Thus  Congress  may 
not  authorize  or  permit  slavery  in  the 
territories,  because  slavery  is  expressly 
forbidden  by  the  Constitution,  but  it  may 
make  such  tariff  arrangements  as  it  sees 
fit  between  the  United  States  and  the  ter- 
ritories. 

December  13,  1899,  General  Leonard 
Wood  was  made  the  Military  Governor 
of  Cuba,  relieving  General  Brooke.  Under 
General  Wood's  administration  educa- 
tional and  sanitary  reforms  of  the  great- 
est importance  were  inaugurated  and 
Cuban  agriculture  and  commerce  began 
to  recover  from  the  ravages  of  war.  The 
beginnings  of  Cuban  self-government  were 
made  in  the  municipalities.  Upon  the 
a? 


recommendation  of  President  McKinley, 
elections  were  held  for  delegates  to  a 
constitutional  convention,  which  was 
opened  by  General  Wood,  November  5, 
1900.  The  work  before  the  convention 
was  to  frame  a  constitution  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  and  to  formulate  the 
relations  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  con- 
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vention    should    exist    with    the    United 
States. 

The  wishes  of  the  latter  Government 
had  been  intimated  by  the  President,  but 
when  the  convention  met  it  was  evident 
that  a  majority  of  the  delegates  preferred 
the  complete  independence  of  the  island. 
The  work  of  the  convention  was  com- 
pleted February  21,  1901,  by  the  sign- 
ing of  a  constitution  which  provided  for 
a  government  much  like  that  of  the 
United  States.     The  convention  appointed 
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a  committee  to  report  upon  the  relations 
of  Cuba  to  the  United  States.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  favored  com- 
plete independence,  and  were  not  disposed 
to.  grant  to  the  United  States  other  or 
more  extensive  powers  than  those  given 
to  any  other  foreign  country.  The^  acts 
of  the  military  government  of  the  United 
States  were  declared  valid ;  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Spanish-American  treaty  were 
recognized,  and  trade  upon  a  basis  of  rec- 
iprocity was  recommended. 

This  program  was  not  satisfactory  to 
the  United  States.  If  the  United  States 
withdrew  her  protection  entirely  it  was 
feared  that  revolutions  would  follow,  that 
foreign  powers  would  obtain  a  foothold 
in  the  island,  that  the  form  and  quality 
of  government  which  the  United  States 
was  pledged  to  secure  would  be  endan- 
gered, and  that  further  interference  would 
be  necessary.  When  the  army  appropria- 
tion bill  reached  the  Senate,  the  desired 
measures  were  incorporated  in  what  was 
known  as  the  Piatt  amendment,  and  by 
this  unusual  and  somewhat  high-handed 
method  the  approval  of  the  House  was 
secured.  By  this  enactment  the  amount 
of  the  public  debt  which  Cuba  might 
contract  was  limited,  the  United  States 
was  given  the  right  to  intervene  to  pre- 
serve the  independence  of  Cuba^  to  pro- 
vide for  a  Government  adequate  for  the 
preservation  of  the  rights  of  persons  and 
property,  and  to  secure  continuation  of 
the  sanitary  reforms  already  begun.  In 
other  words,  the  United  States  assumed 
the  guardianship  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba 
and  the  practical  direction  of  its  foreign 
affairs.  Naval  and  coaling  stations  were 
to  be  sold  or  leased  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  ownership  of  the  Isle  of  Pines 
was  reserved  for  future  determination. 
^Moreover,  the  acceptance  of  this  amend- 
ment in  the  form  passed  by  Congress  was 
made  the  condition  under  which  the  mil- 
itary   government    of    the    United    States 


should  cease  and  the  self-government  of 
Cuba  begin. 

Cuba  protested  and  sent  a  commission 
to  the  United  States  to  endeavor  to  secure 
changes  in  these  conditions,  but  the  tenn& 
of    the    Piatt    amendment    finally    wei^ 
accepted.     There  was  confidence  that  the 
United  States  would  consent  to  a  satis> 
factory  reciprocity  treaty  by  which  many 
of  the  Cuban  necessities  would  be  relieved. 
Promises  of  assistance  to  secure  such  a 
treaty  had  been  made,  and  it  was  again 
urged  by  President  Roosevelt  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress.     Here,  however,  oppo- 
sition   developed    from    those    corporate 
interests  whose  incomes  would  be  affected 
by  a  modification  of  the  tariff  in  favor 
of   Cuban   products.      The    Sugar   Trust, 
which    had    long    fattened    on    legislative 
favors,  was  most  determined  in  its  oppo- 
sition, and  succeeded  in  having  congres- 
sional action  deferred. 

The  reciprocity  treaty  was  made  the  sub- 
ject of  negotiation,  however,  and  on  De- 
cember 17,  1901,  was  sent  by  the  President 
to  the  Senate.  Meanwhile  the  price  of 
sugar  increased,  the  fortunes  of  Cuba 
began  to  improve,  and  reasons  for  oppo- 
sition to  the  treaty  became  of  less  weight 
The  provisions  of  the  treaty  were  em- 
bodied in  a  bill  passed  March  17,  1902, 
by  which  a  twenty  per  cent,  reduction 
of  the  tariff  on  sugar  was  adopted.  Cuba 
in  return  agreed  to  adopt  the  immigra- 
tion laws  of  the  United  States.  The  har- 
bors of  Ouantanamo  on  the  south  and 
Bahia  Honda  on  the  north  coast  of  the 
island  were  obtained  by  the  United  States 
for  naval  stations,  and  the  Isle  of  Pines 
was  returned  to  Cuba. 

The  vision  of  Cuban  independence  cher- 
ished for  half  a  century  was.  now  finally 
realized.  !May  20,  1902,  the  American  flag 
was  replaced  by  the  Cuban  emblem,  raised 
by  the  hand  of  its  most  able  living  de- 
fender, General  Gomez.  The  scars  of  war 
on  the  face  of  nature  and  in  the  hearts 
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of  the  people  were  healing  rapidly,  and 
Cuba  took  an  honorable  and  responsible 
position  among  the  nations  of  the  Western 
World. 

As  set  forth  in  part  in  previous  pages, 
when  the  last  Cuban  insurrection  against 
Spain  broke  out,  Tomas  Estrada  Palnia 
was  the  well-beloved  master  of  an^  excel- 
lent school  in  the  peaceful  village  of 
Central  Valley,  New  York.  For  a  long 
period  of  years  he  had  lived  in  the  United 
States.  When  the  revolution  began 
Palma  was  made  the  trusted  representa- 
tive of  Cuba  in  the  United  States.  He 
was  the  warm  personal  friend  and  ad- 
viser of  General  Maximo  Gomez,  the  head 
of  the  revolution,  and  had  the  con- 
fidence of  the  American  Government.  He 
was  a  man  of  broad  intelligence  and  high 
probity,  a  gentle  idealist,  rather  than  a 
warrior,  although  he  had  taken  part  in 
the  "Ten  .Years'  War"  between  Cuba 
and  Spain,  1868-1877,  and  was  for  a 
short  time  President  of  the  revolutionary 
Cuban  Republic.  He  was  captured  by 
the  Spaniards  at  that  time  and  held  pris- 
oner until  released  at  the  end  of  the  war 
in  1878. 

Palma  became  the  first  President  of  the 
new  Cuban  Republic  in  1902.  He  served 
through  his  first  term  with  credit  and 
general  confidence.  He  was  much  devote3 
to  the  development  of  Cuba's  resources. 
Himself  honest  and  idealistic,  he  had  lit- 
tle suspicion  of  others,  and  hence  gave 
scant  attention  to  the  proper  political, 
civil,  and  military  oi^anization  of  the 
new  republic. 

The  seeds  of  revolution  always  flourish 
in  Cuban  soil.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
situation,  scheming  politicians  secured 
the  election  of  President  Palma  for  a  sec- 
ond term,  in  1905,  by  an  overwhi'tming 
vote,  hut  in  such  a  way  a.s  to  provoke 
violent  criticism.  Conditions  were  aggra- 
vated by  various  American  commercial 
interests,  more  particularly  the  "Tobacco 


Trust."  These  interests,  with  $160,000,000 
capital  invested  in  Cuba,  schemed  for  the 
annexation  of  the  island  by  the  United 
States,  so  as  to  secure  better  control, 
escape   from  tariff,   duties,   etc. 

From  the  date  of  his  election  for  the 
second    term,    the    opponents    of    Palma 


grew  ever  more  assertive,  and  the  insur- 
rectionary spirit  gathered  force  as  a  Ions 
series  of.  grievances,  renl  and  fictitious, 
were  paraded  before  the  inflammatory 
minds  of  the  disappointed  and  discon- 
tented. By  August,  1906,  the  insurrec- 
tion, sporadic  and  confined  to  the  naval 
districts  hitherto,  J:ook  on  the  aspect  of 
a  real  civil  war.  Palma,  unprepared,  in 
a  panic,  appealed  for  American  support 
on  the  plea  of  the  protection  of  American 
interests.  This  led  to  the  landing  in 
Havana  on  September  13  of  a  few  Amer- 
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ican  marines.  The  marines  were  at  once  \ 
withdrawn,  however,  to  give  the  Cubans  | 
another  opportunity  to  compose  their  | 
own  differences.  The  situation  continued 
grave,  and,  on  September  14,  President 
Roosevelt,  with  the  advice  of  the  Cabinet, 
addressed  a  historic  letter  to  the  Cuban 
people.  This  letter  reviewed  at  length 
the  conditions  under  which  the  Cuban 
Government  had  been  established  and  the 
relations  of  the  United  States  thereto. 
Among  its  significant  utterances  were  the 
following : 

**Our  intervention  in  Cuban  affairs  will 
only  come  if  Cuba  shows  that  she  has 
fallen  into  the  insurrectionary  habit,  and 
that  she  lacks  the  self-restraint  necessary 
to  secure  peaceful  self-government,  and 
that  her  contending  factions  have  plunged 
the  country  into  anarchy.  I  solemnly 
advise  all  Cuban  patriots  to  band  to- 
gether to  sink  all  differences  and  personal 
ambitions,  and  to  remember  that  the  only 
way  that  they  can  preserve  the  independ- 
ence of  their  republic  is  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  outside  interference  by  res- 
cuing it  from  the  anarchy  of  civil  war.'' 

Secretary  of  War  William  II.  Taft  and 
General  Frederick  Funston  were  sent  to 
Havana.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Ro.bert  Bacon,  in  the  absence  of  Secretary 
Elihu  Root  in  South  America,  lent  his 
assistance.  Both  sides  to  the  controversy 
were  given  a  hearing.  When  it  appeared 
that  the  United  States  was  disposed  to 
go  behind  the  returns  of  the  last  elec- 
tion, the  Palma  administration  stepped 
down  and  out.  Secretary  Taft  assumed 
the  temporary  governorship.  Chas.  E. 
Magoon  was  transferred  from  the  gov- 
ernorship of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  to 
succeed  Taft  as  Provisional  Governor  of 
Cuba. 

President  Palma  faced  a  most  difficult 
position.  He  might  either  have  plunged 
his  country  into  the  horrors  of  civil  war 
or    have    surrendered    to    the    other    side 


and  turned  his  government  over-  to  per- 
sons who  had  no  shadow  of  a  claim  to 
it,  or  by  resigning  might  precipitate  the 
intervention  of  the  United  States.  He 
chose  the  latter,  and  by  his  self-abnega- 
tion stamped  himself  as  one  of  the  truly 
great  men  of  the  time,  a  man  capable  of 
rising  alx)ve  all  personal  consideration 
and  accepting  \rith  solemn  resignation  the 
bitter  cup  of  personal  humiliation  in  order 
to  save  his  country  from  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  a  civil  war  and  foreign 
aggression. 

Under  tlie  administration  of  Governor 
Magoon  steady  progress  was  made  toward 
complete  pacification  and  internal  peace 
in  the  island.  The  treasury  and  finan- 
cial systems  were  reorganized,  efficient 
municipal  governments  establishcfd,  school 
systems  approved,  and  political  parties 
organized.  Systems  of  public  sanitation 
and  modern  highways  were  inaugurated. 

In  ]\Iarch,  1907,  Secretary  Taft  and  a 
party  of  United  States  Congressmen  vis- 
isted  the  island.  Secretary  Taft  an- 
nounced a  program  for  taking  a  census, 
for  municipal  and  provincial  elections^ 
with  general  elections  for  President,  Vice- 
President,  and  Congressmen  to  follow. 
In  August,  1908,  the  first  provincial  and 
municipal  elections  under  the  new  regime 
took  place.  These  elections  registered  the 
wills  of  3,000,000  people,  and  put  into 
office  several  thousand  men,  and  occurred 
with  such  tranquillity  as  no  other  elec- 
tion in  Cuban  history  had  known.  The 
general  election  passed  off  with  equal 
quiet.  November  14,  1908,  General  Jose 
^liguel  Gomez  was  chosen  President,  and 
Dr.  Alfredo  Zayas,  Vice-President,  as 
candidates  of  the  new  Liberal  party.  They 
were  chosen  by  a  large  majority  over  the 
candidates  of  the  Conservative  party.  A 
Congress  was  also  chosen. 

The  new  Congress  met  in  January, 
1909,  and  canvassed  the  electoral  vote 
for    President    and    Vice-President.      On 
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January  28  the  President  and  Vice-Pres- 
ident were  officially  installed,  and  the 
entire  administration  of  tlie  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment was  formally  turned  over  to 
these  ofGcials  by  Provisional  Governor 
Magoon.  The  United  States  troops  be- 
gan leaving  the  island  January  1,  1909. 
Another  detachment  left  January  28,  fol- 
lowing the  installation  of  the  new  Presi- 
dent, and  the  fiual  detachment  departed 
April  1. 

Governor  Magoon  surrendered  his  of- 
fice with  all  indebtedness  incurred  by  the 
Provisional  Government  paid  in  full.  He 
tumud  over  to  the  new  Cuban  adminis- 
tration authority  to  issue  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $15,000,000  annually  for  three 
years,  to  be  devoted  to  public  works  al- 
ready undertaken,  including  the  survey- 
ing and  paving  of  the  city  of  Havana,  and 
the  installation  of  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems for  Cienfuegos.  Thus  ended  two 
years  of  American  intervention  in  Cuba. 

The  condition  of  Porto  Rico  after  the 
Spanish  War  demanded  careful  consider- 
ation with  immediate  effective  legislation 
by  the  United  States.  The  export  of 
the  principal  products,  coffee  and  to- 
bacco, to  Spain,  which  '  had  hitherto 
been  the  important  market,  was  no 
longer  possible.  A  hurricane  swept  over 
the  island  in  August,  1899,  in  which 
over  two  thousand  lives  were  lost  and 
twenty  million  dollars'  worth  of  property 
was  destroyed,  including  nine-tenths  of 
the  coffee  crop.  Slany  of  the  people  were 
supported  during  the  ensuing  year  by 
relief  works,  .chiefly  road  building,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Government.  A  sys- 
tem of  public  education  was  inaugurated 
and  greatly  extended.  Public  sanitation 
received  due  attention,  while  an  effective 
police  system  restored  order  and  broke  up 
the   remaining  marauding  bands. 

It  became  evident  that  a  definite  plan 
tf>  provide  permanent  relief  for  the  finan- 
cial distresses  could  be  deferred  no  longer. 


A  bill  was  passed  by  Congress  which  pro- 
vided for  a  tariff  equivalent  to  fifteen 
per  cent,  of  the  regular  rates  upon  the 
imports  into  Porto  Kieo  and  upon  Porto 
Rican  products  coming  into  the  United 
States,  The  amounts  so  collected  were  to 
be  applied  solely  for  the  benefit  of  Porto 
Rico. 

A  civil  government  of  the  usual  terri- 


torial form  was  established.  The  chief 
officers  were  a  governor,  the  other  cus- 
tomary executive  officers,  and  a  council, 
of  which  five  members  were  natives  of 
the  island.  The  President  selected  for 
the  post  of  Civil  Governor  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Allen,  of  Lowell,  Kfassachusetts,  who  had 
been  known  to  the  administration  and  the 
people  as  an  able  member  of  Congress  and 
an  efficient  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Dr.  John  H.  Hollander,  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  was  appointed  treasurer, 
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and  to  his  expert  knowledge  was  due 
much  of  the  sueeessful  rehabilitation  of 
the  finances. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  consisted  of 
thirty-five  members.  A  Territorial  Su- 
preme Court  was  established,  and  a  District 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Frederico 
Degetau  was  elected  Resident  Commis- 
sioner at  Washington,  reporting  to  the 
Executive  rather  than  to  Congress,  but 
he  afterward  was  advanced  to  the  regular 
status  of  a  territorial  delegate. 

The  Porto  Rican  Legislature,  in  special 
session  July  4,  1901,  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  effect  that  the  finances  were 
no  longer  in  need  of  assistance  by  the 
enforcement  of  the  rates  adopted  by  the 
Foraker  Act.  Governor  Allen  felt  that 
the  work  for  which  he  was  sent  to  Porto 
Rico  had  been  accomplished.  He  now  pro- 
posed to  return  to  the  United  States,  and 
was  selected  to  carry  the  above  resolu- 
tion to  the  President.  July  25,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  landing  of  General  Miles, 
all  tariff  restrictions  were  removed.  Wil- 
liam 11.  Hunt,  of  Montana,  the  Terri- 
torial Secretary,  was  advanced  to  the 
governorship,  and  Porto  Rico  became  one 
of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States, 
with   full  territorial  privileges. 

The  progress  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Philippines  was  destined  to  be  less 
rapid  and  peaceful  than  in  Porto  Rico. 
At  the  beginning  of  1901  the  American 
forces  were  scattered  widely  throughout 
the  islands,  an  arrangement  satisfactory 
enough  for  police  purposes,  but  tempting 
to  would-be  insurrectionists. 

As  the  number  of  military  posts  was 
increased,  and  their  surveillance  became 
more  widespread,  the  Filipinos  abandoned 
the  system  of  organized  forces.  Their 
soldiers,  dressed  in  the  native  costume,  by 
hiding  their  guns  and  associating  with 
the  other  inhabitants,  passed  for  friends 
of  the  Americans.  They  w^ere  thus  en- 
abled to  plot  successfully  against  the  Gov- 


ernment, and,  by  persuasion  or  threat, 
to  collect  money  or  supplies  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  cause. 

Aguinaldo,  the  insurrectionary  leader, 
determined  to  collect  his  forces  for  an 
attack  upon  the  scattered  detachments  of 
United  States  troops.  One  of  the  mes- 
sengers despatched  upon  this  errand  de- 
livered his  letters  to  the  American 
authorities,  thus  suggesting  to  Brigadier- 
General  Funston  the  ruse  by  which  the 
insurgent  leader  was  captured. 

The  Macabebes  had  shown  themselves 
to  be  faithful  and  eflScient  scouts.  It  was 
proposed  to  have  a  detachment  of  them 
represent  the  expected  reinforcements. 
They  were  accompanied  by  natives  known 
to  Aguinaldo,  among  them  the  faithless 
messenger,  while  the  American  officers  in 
the  party  were  reported  to  be  prisoners, 
civilian  members  of  a  captured  surveying 
party.  When  about  eight  miles  from 
Aguinaldo 's  headquarters  orders  were  re- 
ceived to  leave  the  prisoners  behind,  but 
this  order  was  succeeded  by  a  forged  one 
countermanding  the  first.  Meanwhile  the 
native  detachment  had  pushed  on  to  its 
destination.  The  arrival  of  the  Ameri- 
can officers  and  their  small  escort  was  the 
signal  for  the  attack.  Aguinaldo 's  guard 
fled  at  the  first  fire,  leaving  two  of  their 
•  number  dead  upon  the  field.  Some  mem- 
bers of  his  staff  attempted  resistance,  but 
were  easily  overpowered,  and  the  next 
day  were,  with  their  leader,  safely  taken 
aboard  the  Vicksburg  and  thence  to  Ma- 
nila. 

Soon  after  his  capture  Aguinaldo  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  and  on  April  19,  1901,  a  mani- 
festo issued  in  his  name  led  eventually 
to  the  surrender  of  about  four  thousand 
insurgents. 

Meanwhile  the  American  Commission 
was  introducing  self-government  in  the 
municipalities  whenever  possible  and  en- 
deavoring  to   make   plain   to   the   inhab- 
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itants  that  the  desire  of  the  United 
States  was  peace  rather  than  war.  Over 
seven  hundred  municipalities  elected  pres- 
idents and  councijs,  and  great  interest 
was  shown  in  the  workings  of  these  newly 
constituted  governments. 

On  December  18,  1901,  the  Philippine 
Commission  presented  a  report  upon  con- 
ditions in  the  islands.  The  commission 
found  that  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the 
Filipinos  could  even  speak  the  Spanish 
language,  much  less  read  or  write  it. 
About  seventy  different  native  dialects 
were  spoken.  After  foui;  hundred  years 
of  Spanish  rule,  even  in  the  pacified 
districts,  which  comprised  the  more  intelli- 
gent and  advanced  portions  of  the  archi- 
pelago, only  about  one  person  in  sixty 
of  the  population  was  found  qualified 
to  vote,  under  a  test  which  required  abil- 
ity to  write  either  Spanish  or  English, 
or  else  a  very  moderate  property  qualifi- 
cation. The  commission  was  convinced 
that  the  work  of  educating  and  training 
the  Filipinos  for  self-government  must 
be  slow  and  tedious.  President  Roose- 
velt, in  his  message  to  Congress  relating 
to  the  report  of  the  commission,  urged 
that,  although  the  United  States  came 
into  control  of  the  Philippines,  not  from 
choice,  but  from  circumstance,  yet  the 
nation  could  not  shirk  her  duty  and 
opportunity  there.  Reasserting  the  ideal 
of  self-government  for  the  Filipino  peo- 
ple, yet  he  said  the  United  States  must 
remain  in  control  until  the  inhabitants 
should  become  fitted  by  intelligence  a  ad 
training  to  administer  their  own  affairs 
successfully. 

Meanwhile  the  insurrectionary  war 
continued.  It  was  most  serious  in  Samar, 
where  exceedingly  vigorous  measures  were 
necessary.  The  island  was  divided  into 
districts  and  all  friendly  inhabitants  were 
"concentrated"  to  prevent  their  giving 
aid  to  the  insurgents. 

A  detachment  of  the  army  under  Cap- 


tain Preston,  and  of  marines  under  Major 
Waller,  succeeded  in  going  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  island.  The  insur- 
gents gave  no  quarter  and  expected  none. 
Treacherous  attacks  by  supposedly  friend- 
ly natives  had  been  frequent,  and  the 
American  troops  determined  to  conduct 
a  punitive  campaign  which  should  put 
an  end  to  all  resistance.  Unfortunately, 
in  order  to  obtain  this  result  methods 
were  used  at  times  which  find  no  place 
in  civilized  warfare,  or  even  in  the  war- 
fare of  civilization  against  savagery.  The 
cons'equence  was  much  harsh,  but  not 
wholly,  undeserved  criticism  at  home,  fol- 
lowed by  a  complete  investigation  of  the 
conduct  of  the  army  in  the  Philippines, 
and  a  mild  punishment  of  some  of  the' 
oflScers  engaged. 

The  United  States  acquired  with  the 
Philippines  slavery  and  polygamy  among 
the  Mohammedan  tribes.  These  evils 
could  not  be  abolished  at  once,  nor  could 
measures  be  at  once  introduced  looking 
to  final  abolition.  Desired  changes  could 
be  brought  about  only  by  the  slow  pro- 
cesses of  civilization  which  would  gradu- 
ally work  a  revolution  in  tribal 
organization  and  dependence. 

During  the  year  1903  the  Philippines 
made  satisfactory  progress,  and  in  no  fea- 
ture was  this  more  marked  than  in  pop- 
ular education.  -During  the  year  1903 
the  schools  enrolled  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thoiisand  children  and  adults « 
in  the  day  and  night  classes.  This  gen- 
eral awakening  was  followed  by  a  deeper 
interest  in  government,  in  trade,  and 
production,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  a  large  part  of  the  population  of 
the  island  was  still  uncivilized,  and  where 
such  conditions  existed  progress  must 
necessarily  be  slow. 

One  of  the  most  potential  sources  of 
disorder  in  the  Philippine  Islands  was 
the  ownership  of  the  ** friars'  lands'*  by 
three,  of  its  religious  orders.     These  lands 
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amounted  to  425,000  acres,  and  the  ten- 
ants numbered  something  over  60,000. 
The  attitude  of  the  people  was  that  these 
lands  should  be  ** nationalized,''  that  is 
to  say,  appropriated,  and  this  had  been 
attempted  by  Aguinaldo's  abortive  con- 
stitutional convention.  With  the  restora- 
tion of  order  by  the  United  States,  the 
religious  bodies  were  entitled  to  go  into 
the  courts  and  recover  from  the  tenants 
the  rents  which  had  been  in  arrears  since 
1896,  and  to  eject  them  from  the  lands 
they  had  occupied,  unless  they  admitted 
title  and  continued  to  pay  rent.  The 
tenants  refused  to  do  either,  and  the 
Government  was  face  to  face  with  the 
prospect  of  suits  to  evict  60,000  tenants, 
and  in  provinces  already  prone  to  dis- 
turbances and  insurrections. 

The  situation  was  further  aggravated 
by  the  disposition  of  the  church,  from 
lack  of  other  competent  priests,  to  return 
to  the  parishes  as  far  as  possible  the 
identical  priests  who  had  been  driven 
away  from  them.  This  aroused  the  great- 
est indignation  in  the  parishes,  which 
could  end  only  in  acts  of  violence. 

The  Government  w^as  in  a  serious  di- 
lemma. Vested  property  rights  must  be 
protected  on  the  one  hand  and  freedom 
of  religion  and  speech  secured  to  the 
friars  on  the  other.  A  visit  to  Rome  was 
made  by  Governor  William  H.  Taft.  A 
consultation  with  the  Pope  resulted  in 
his  sending  to  the  islands  an  apostolic 
delegate  with  adequate  powers.  Subse- 
quent negotiations  resulted  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  lands  by  the  United  States 
Government  for  $7,000,000,  and  the 
agreement  of  the  hierarchy  to  send  no 
friars  as  parish  priests  into  any  parish 
when  the  Governor  General  made  objec- 
tion. With  the  Government  as  landlord 
the  disposition  to  contest  title  disap- 
peared, and  a  most  threatening  situa- 
tion was  overcome. 

Following  the  modus  vivendi  arrange- 


ment, that  was  entered  into  in  1905,  be- 
tween San  Domingo  and  the  United  States 
the  improvement  in  the  financial  and 
political  conditions  of  the  island  was 
remarkable.  The  treaty  legalized  in 
permanent  form  the  provisions  of  the 
previous  temporary  arrangement  and  pro- 
vided for  a  continuance  of  the  static 
quo  until  the  republic  should  be  liberated 
from  its  debt-ridden  condition.  The  rec- 
ord showed  a  remarkable  development  in 
commerce,  improvement  in  business  con- 
ditions, and  increasing  assurance  of  pub- 
lic security  and  freedom  from  revolution. 
The  island  in  a  short  period  had  been 
elevated  from  financial  chaos  and  politi- 
cal anarchy  to  a  condition  of  compara- 
tive order  and  quiet 

One  of  the  public  questions  of  world- 
wide interest  pending  at  the  opening  of 
the  new  century  related  to  the  proposed 
completion  of  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama.  The  history  of  the  formation 
and  failure  of  the  old  French  Panama 
Company  has  been  related  elsewhere.  In 
April,  1887,  the  Maritime  Canal  Com- 
pany obtained  a  concession  from  the  Nic- 
araguan  Government  providing  for  the 
completion  of  the  waterway  within  twelve 
years.  This  company  hoped  to  secure 
the  aid  of  the  United  States,  and  various 
commissions  were  appointed  to  examine 
and  report  upon  the  financial  and  engi- 
neering problems  involved.  It  was  evi- 
dent, however,  that  the  project  was  a 
vast  one  for  any  corporation  to  under- 
take, and  that  the  United  States  must 
be  more  than  a  stockholder  in  any  such 
enterprise.  Moreover,  the  Clayton-Bul- 
wer  treaty  contained  provisions  preventing 
either  England  or  the  United  States  from 
securing  territory  upon  the  Isthmus,  and 
committed  any  ship  canal  to  the  joint 
control  of  the   two   nations. 

Neither  country  had  much  faith  in  the 
validity  of  these  clauses  of  the  treaty. 
American  statesmen  preferred  its  abroga- 
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tion  by  diplomatic  methods,  while  Eng- 
lishmea  hoped  to  make  the  treaty 
provisions  a  basis  for  securing  concessions 
elsewliere.  For  these  and  other  reasons 
the  canal  project  lagged  until  the  Span- 
ish War,  when  it  was  seen  to  be  an 
ultimate  necessity. 

Meanwhile  the  United  States  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  British  Ambassador  were 
engaged  upon  a  treaty  which  it  was  hoped 
would  open  the  way  for  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  problem  of  control. 

The  treaty  practically  adopted  the  rules 
which  governed  the  Suez  Canal.  The 
United  States  was  given  control  only  for 
the  policing  of  the  district  and  the  main- 
tenance of  order,  but  had  no  rights  su- 
perior to  those  of  any  other  nation.  The 
United  States,  moreover,  guaranteed  the 
use  of  the  canal  in  peace  and  war  to  the 
ships  of  all  nations.  The  Senate  amended 
the  treaty  in  sueli  a  fashion  as  completely 
to  change  its  provisions,  and  provided 
formally  for  the  abrogation  of  the  Clay- 
ton-Bulwer  convention. 

Meanwhile  the  Goverimien^  of  Nicara- 
-  gua  had  taken  possession  of  the  property 
of  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  at  the 
expiration  of  the  original  concession.  The 
way  was  now  open  for  a  new  considera- 
tion of  the  subject. 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  on 
December  7,  1899,  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  secure  the  right  of  way  for  a 
canal  from  the  Governments  of  Costa 
Rica  and  Nicaragua,  and  appropriating 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  one  hundred 
and  forty  millions  for  the  construction 
of  the  canal  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  War.  When  the  bill  was 
reported  in  the  Senate  it  was  delayed 
until  after  the  amendment  of  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty,  and  imtil  the  action 
of  the  British  Government  upon  the 
amended  agreement  might  he  known.  This 
treaty  was  rejected  by  England,  however, 
and    this    rejection    not    being    published 


until  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress, 
it  became  necessary  to  postpone  the  en- 
tire consideration  until  the  next  session. 

Under  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
March  3,  1899,  President  JlcKinley  had 
appointed  a  Canal  Commission  of  nine 
members;  RearAdmiral  John  G.  Walker, 
U.   S.   N.;   Colonel   Peter   C.   Hains,   and 


Colonel  Oswald  II.  Ernst,  U.  S.  A.; 
George  D.  Morrison,  William  H,  Burr, 
Alfred  Noble,  Lewis  M.  Haupt,  Samuel 
Pasco,  and  Emory  R.  Johnson.  One 
million  dollars  was  appropriated  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Commission,  and  the  mem- 
bers were  directed  to  make  an  exhaustive 
investigation  of  the  merits  of  the  various 
routes  proposed,  and  to  seeure  the  most 
ample  information  obtainable,  so  that  no 
other   investigation   or   work   preliminary 
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to  construction  would  be  necessary.  The 
committee  visited  Paris,  where  they  had 
access  to  the  plans  and  papers  of  the 
Panama  Company,  after  which  they  went 
to  the  Isthmus,  investigating  personally 
or  by  subcommittee  the  work  previously 
done  by  engineers  under  their  direction. 
The  work  of  the  Commission  occupied 
three  years,  and  the  report  was  very 
complete.  After  demonstrating  the  im- 
practicability of  the  Darien  plans,  the 
Commission  summarized  the  various  ad- 
vantages of  the  Nicaragua  and  Panama 
routes,  concluding  that,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  engineering  problems  in- 
volved, there  was  little  to  recommend  one 
route  above  the  other.  The  solution  of 
the  question  would  depend  upon  the  con- 
cessiohs  of  the  different  governments.  The 
Panama  route  was  still  controlled  by  the 
new  French  Panama  Company;  moreover, 
the  constant  political  revolutions  in  Co- 
lombia interposed  another  obstacle.  The 
report  of  the  Commission,  after  due  weight 
given  to  these  factors,,  was  in  favor  of  the 
Nicaragua  route. 

Meanwhile  the  French  Panama  Com- 
pany was  showing  considerable  activity 
in  their  efforts  to  dispose  ot  property 
which  they  could  not  themselves  improve. 
They  estimated  their  assets  as  worth  about 
one  hundred  and  nine  million  dollars,  but 
the  possibility  of  the  construction  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  caused  them  to  modify 
their  demands.  Powerful  influences  were 
set  at  work  to  further  their  plans  of  sale. 

The  question  of  England's  attitude 
toward  the  work  was  settled  satisfactorily 
by  a  treaty  concluded  in  November,  1901. 
On  the  9th  of  January,  1902,  the  House 
passed  the  Hepburn  bill  adopting  the 
Nicaragua  route.  When  the  bill  came  to 
the  Senate  it  was  found  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  Committee  favored  a  recon- 
sideration of  the  Panama  line,  and  a 
supplementary  report  from  the  Canal 
Commission    recommended    the    payment 


of  forty  millions  to  the  French  company 
for  all  their  franchises,  rights,  and  prop- 
erty. It  was  proposed  to  acquire  by 
purchase  from  the  State  of  Colombia, 
for  a  right  of  way,  a  strip  of  territory 
about  six  miles  wide.  The  House  accepted 
the  Senate  recommendation  and  provided 
for  a  popular  two  per  cent,  loan  of  not 
more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  mil- 
lions for  these  purposes. 

The  United  States  attempted  "to  make 
satisfactory  terms  with  Colombia,  or 
rather  with  that  particular  group  of  rev- 
olutionists then  in  power,  which  claimed 
to  be  the  Government  of  Colombia.  It 
became  evident  from  the  first  attempt 
at  negotiation  that  this  impecunious  re- 
public proposed  to  drive  as  hard  a  bar- 
gain as  possible  with  the  United  States. 
Colombia,  urging  a  constitutional  provi- 
sion which  forbade  the  alienation  of  ter- 
ritory, proposed  a  perpetual  lease  for  a 
cash  bonus  of  ten  millions  and  an  annual 
payment  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 
Furthermore,  complete  sovereignty  was 
retained  over  the  canal  and  its  terminals. 
In  return  the  United  States  was  gra- 
ciously permitted  to  construct  the  canal, 
paying  all  expenses  therefor,  and  con- 
tinuing the  expensive  maintenance  of  a 
police  similar  to  that  exercised  over  the 
Panama  Railway. 

This  treaty,  which,  it  may  be  affirmed, 
would  never  have  been  made  with  a 
stronger  or  more  responsible  power,  was 
accepted  by  the  United  States.  There 
was  a  disposition  to  grant  even  unrea- 
sonable concessions  rather  than  to  be  open 
to  the  charge  of  coercion  of  a  weaker 
neighbor.  Moreover,  careful  estimates 
seemed  to  show  that  the  payments  pro- 
vided in  the  treaty  could  be  met  from 
canal  tolls,  with  a  good  margin  for  re- 
demption of  bond  issues,  improvements, 
and  repairs.  The  cost,  therefore,  of 
rights  and  franchises  would  be  fifty  mil- 
lions, of  which  forty  were  to  be  paid  to 
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the  new  French  Panama  Company  for 
the  railroad,  rights  of  way,  franchises, 
and  any  other  property  which  they  might 
possess.  The  other  ten  millions  were  to 
go  to  the  Colombian  Government. 

While  Congress  was  preparing  meas- 
ures to  authorize  immediate  work  on  the 
canal,  persbtent  rumors  were  circulated 
to  the  effect  that  the  Colombian  Senate 
would  refuse  to  ratify  the  treaty.  The 
ready  agreement  by  the  United  States 
to  the  ten-million  bonus  aroused  the  cu- 
pidity of  these  Central  American  states- 
men, and  they  regretted  that  the  sum 
of  twenty-five  millions  had  not  been 
named.  Finally,  on  the  12th  of  August, 
1903,  the  treaty  was  rejected,  possibly  at 
the  instigation  of  the  American  trans- 
continental railroad  interests,  which  had 
been  noted  for  their  opposition  to  the 
Nicaragua  Canal. 

Upon  the  rejection  of  the  treaty,  pop- 
ular favor  reverted  for  a  time  to  the  Nica- 
ragua route,  but  the  French  company, 
business  interests  in  the  State  of  Panama, 
and  Americans  favoring  the  Panama 
route,  brought  about  a  miniature  revolu- 
tion, which  disposed  of  all  difficulties. 
The  Colombian  Senate  was  caught  in  its 
own  trap.  On  the  3d  of  November,  1903, 
the  municipal  council  of  the  city  of 
Panama  proclaimed  the  independence  of 
that  State.  Colon,  and  the  other  districts 
of  the  Isthmus,  joined  in  the  movement. 
On  the  7th,  M.  Philippe  Bunau-Varilla,  a 
French  engineer,  who  had  been  associ- 
ated with  the  former  Panama  companies, 
was  appointed  to  represent  the  new  gov- 
ernment at  Washington.  Before  the  eHd 
of  November  the  Republic  of  Panama 
was  recognized  by  France  and  Germany, 
and  on  the  18th  of  that  month  the  canal 
treaty  was  signed  by  representatives  of 
Panama  and  the  United  States. 

On  April  28,  1904,  Congress  passed  an 
act  authorizing  the  payment  of  $10,000,- 
000  to  the  Republic  of  Panama   for   the 


Canal  Zone,  and  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent, by  commission  or  otherwise,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  government  of  said  zone, 
and  the  proper  administration  of  its 
affairs. 

Presideof  Roosevelt  appointed  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commissioni 
to  take  charge  of  the  construction  of  the 
canal  and  the  government  of  the  Canal 
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Zone  the  following  persons :  Rear  Ad- 
miral John  G.  Walker,  U.  S.  N.  (retired) ; 
William  Barclay  Parsons,  New  York ; 
William  H.  Burr,  New  York;  Benjamin 
M.  Ilarrod,  Louisiana;  Carl  Ewald 
Crunsky,  California,  and  Frank  J.  Ileek- 
er,  Michigan.  The  Commission  was  in- 
structed by  the  President  to  report 
through  the  War  Department,  and  Gen- 
eral Davis  of  the  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone.  Mr. 
John    P.    Wallace,    general    manager    of 
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the    Illinois    Railroad    System,    was    ap- 
pointed chief  engineer  of  the  canal. 

On  April  22,  1904,  the  property  rights 
of  the  French  Panama  Canal  Company 
in   the   canal    were   duly   transferred   by 


October,  1904,  Secretary  of  War  William 
II.  Taft,  at  the  instance  of  President 
Roosevelt,  made  a  personal  visit  to  Pan- 
ama and  the  Canal  Zone  to  reaasure  the 
authorities  and  the  people  of  the  entirely 
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the  company  at  Paris  to  the  United  States. 
On  May  9  following  the  Panama  Canal 
Company,  in  consideration  for  said  trans- 
fer, was  paid  $40,000,000  by  warrant  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  on  behalf  of  the 
United    States. 

More  or  less  friction  and  misunder- 
standing developed  in  Panama  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  work  on  the  canal. 
So  disturbing  did   this  become    that   in 


pacific  intentions  of  the  United  States. 
As  a  result  of  Secretary  Taft's  diplomacy 
an  amiable  and  entirely  satisfactory  un- 
derstanding was  reached  and  ratified  in 
December  by  Secretary  Taft  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  and  President  Amador 
on  behalf  of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

The  first  Canal  Commission  continued 
in  service  for  nearly  a  year,  but  for 
various    reasons    proved    ineffective.      On 
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April  3,  1905,  President  Roosevelt  ap- 
pointed a  new  Commission  composed  of 
seven  persons,  as  follows:  Theodore  P. 
Slionts,  Chairman;  Charles  E.  Magoon, 
Governor;  John  F.  Wallace,  Chief  En- 
gineer; Rear  Admiral  M.  T.  Endicott,  U. 
S.  N. ;  Brigadier-General  Peter  C.  Hains, 
U.  S.  A.  (retired) ;  Colonel  Oswald  H. 
Ernst,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.; 
Benjamin  M.  Harrod.  In  1906  Joseph 
Bucklin  Bishop  was  added  to  the  Com- 
mission, and  Charles  E.  Magoon  was  trans- 
ferred to  Cuba  to  act  as  governor  of 
that  island. 

November  8  to  26,  1906,  President 
Roosevelt  made  a  visit  to  the  Isthmus 
and  a  complete  personal  inspection,  and 
reported  to  Congress  his  satisfaction  with 
what  he  saw. 

The  original  plan  was  to  have  the  con- 
struction work  done  under  the  contract 
system.  The  contractors  began  operations 
May  1,  1904.  On  account  of  the/  slow 
progress  of  the  work  and  unsatisfactory 
conditions  in  other  respects.  President 
Roosev'jit,  November  1,  1907,  put  the 
construction  work  into  the  hands  of  the 
army  engineers,  with  Colonel  George  W. 
Goethals  as  Chief  Engineer  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission.  During  the  first 
twelve  months  under  army  control,  35,- 
016,024  cubic  yards  were  removed,  about 
twice  as  much  as  in  the  preceding  two 
and  one-half  years. 

The  canal  has  a  summit  elevation  of 
85  feet  above  the  sea,  reached  on  the 
Atlantic  side  by  a  flight  of  three  locks 
located  at  Gatun,  and  on  the  Pacific  side 
by  one  lock  at  Pedro  ]\Iiguel,  and  a  flight 
of  two  locks  at  Miraflores.  The  canal 
is  50  miles  in  length  from  deep  water  in 
the  Carribean  Sea  to  deep  water  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  bottom  width  varies 
from  200  to  1,000  feet,  and  the  mini- 
mum  depth   of  water  is  41   feet. 

The  original  estimates  of  the  probable 
cost  of  the  canal  were  around  $200,000,000. 


The  report  of  the  Commission  in  June, 
1909,  when  the  work  wais  about  one-half 
done,  increased  the  estimates  to  $375,201,- 
000,  amounting  to  between  $4  and  $5  for 
each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States.  Reckoning  the  amount  expended 
by  the  French  Company  before  the  United 
States  took  over  the  enterprise  at  $300,- 
000,000,  it  brings  the  total  cost  of  piercing 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  up  to  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars,  as. com- 
pared with  $84,000,000  expended  for  the 
Suez  Canal. 

Probably  the  most  important  move- 
ment undertaken  by  the  United  States 
in  the  new  century's  opening  decade  was 
the  reclamation  and  conservation  of  her 
natural  resources.  While  the  conserva- 
tion campaign  was  directed  chiefly  to  the 
public  domain,  yet  the  propaganda  also 
included  natural  resources  in  private  or 
corporate  hands  as  well.  Originally  there 
were  about  two  billion  acres  of  public 
land  subject  to  the  authority  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  Government.  The  Govern- 
ment  had  so  much  land,  indeed,  that  it 
was  disposed  of  in  the  most  prodigal, 
not  to  say  reckless,  way.  In  order  to 
encourage  the  rapid  population  of  the 
great  West  one  hundred  and  sixty  acns 
of  land  was  freely  allotted  to  any  citi- 
zen or  intending  citizen,  not  already  the 
owner  of  that  much  or  more  land  else- 
where, who  would  in  good  faith  declare 
that  he  would  actually  settle  upon  and 
cultivate  the  land.  The  popular  song 
of  the  day  ran: 

"Come  along,  come  along,  make  no  delay; 
Come   from   every   nation,    come   from   every 

way; 
Come  along,  come  along,  don't  you  be  alarmed, 
For  Uncle  Sam  is  rich  enough  to  give  ua  all 

a  farm." 

Millions  of  acres  were  taken  up  by 
settlers,  or  **  homesteaders. "  At  the  same 
time  the  Government  was  defrauded  out- 
rageously by  false  entries  by  individuals, 
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and  more  particularly  by  corporations 
which  surreptitiously  secured  possession  of 
vast  tracts  of  most  valuable  lands  by 
using  dummy  locators  and  other  unlaw- 
ful means.  Many  millions  of  acres  were 
given  to  railroads  as  subsidies  to  en- 
courage their  building.  As  a  result  of 
private  pre-emption,  righteous  and  un- 
righteous, individual  and  corporate,  the 
vast  public  domain  liad  shrunk  to  but 
one-third  of  its  original  proportions  by 
the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  squandering  and  spoliation  of  the 
public  lands  finally  produced  such  a 
scandal  that  the  Government  was  com- 
pelled to  take  action.  When  the  Gov- 
ernment began  its  restrictions  upon  the 
misappropriation  of  the  public  lands,  it 
was  hampered  by  lack  of  information  by 
inefficient  organization  and  equipment, 
and  also  by  insufficient  available  funds. 
These  handicaps  gradually  were  overcome, 
and  by  the  middle  of  the  decade  the 
machinery  of  well-manned  bureaus  and 
of  the  courts  was  in  active  operation. 
Frauds  right  and  left  were  uncovered, 
land  recovered  and  protected,  and  land 
thieves  high  and  low  arrested  and  pun- 
ished. Annual  appropriations  of  $250,000 
were  made  by  Congress  for  the  pro- 
tection of  public  lands.  In  1908  the  ap- 
propriation was  $500,000,  and  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  James  R.'  Garfield  made 
an  earnest  request  that  the  amount  be 
increased  to  $1,000,000  in  1909.  At  that 
date  the  total  amount  involved  by  all  the 
land-fraud  cases  then  under  investiga- 
tion was  one  hundred  and  ten  million 
dollars.  Immediate  action  in  these  and 
other  cases  was  necessary,  since  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  would  soon  intervene 
to  protect  many  of  those  who  had  wrong- 
fully taken  possession  of  the  public  domain. 

The  National  Forestry  Service  was  es- 
tablished under  President  Cleveland.  The 
Reclamation  Act,  passed  in  1902,  pro- 
vided for  forest  and  soil  preservation  and 


for  making  sterile,  desert  lands  fertile 
through  irrigation.  The  building  of 
great  dams  to  provide  reservoirs  for  the 
storage  of  water  was  a  feature  of  pri- 
mary importance  in  a  scheme  for  the 
preservation  and  development  of  natural 
resources.  These  dams  and  reservoirs 
were  essential  also  for  the  proper  con- 
trol of  the  rivers,  for  their  development 
as  waterways,  for  the  prevention  of 
floods,  and  for  the  economical  use  of  the 
wf.ters  for  power  and  irrigation.  The 
preservation  of  forests  and  reforestration 
were  of  like  importance.  The  Govern- 
ment was  now  wide  awake  also  to  the 
necessity  of  the  better  control  and  wiser 
distribution  and  allotment  of  public  lands, 
and  to  the  necessity  of  husbanding  more 
carefully  nature's  supplies  of  coal,  oil,  gas, 
and  other  valuable  natural  products.  The 
reclamation,  restoration,  and  preservation 
of  the  soil  and  improved  methods  of  agri- 
culture, also  were  included. 

These  subjects  were  given  much  prom- 
inence during  the  administration  of  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt.  Through  his  official 
messages,  and  through  departmental  and 
commission  reports,  the  people  were 
aroused  to  the  facts  that,  in  the  last  fifty 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  nation 
had  cut  away  nearly  a  million  square 
miles  of  forest,  had  wasted  billions  of 
tons  of  coal — ^almost  as  much  as  had  been 
used,  had  allowed  oil  and  gas  of  untold 
value  to  go  to  waste,  and  had  allowed 
water  power  worth  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually to  run  idle,  and  had  permitted  an 
empire  of  most  valuable  public  lands  to 
pass  into  the  hands  of  private  persons 
or  corporations,  and  practically  without 
consideration.  The  time  had  already 
arrived  when  a  timber  famine  was  immi- 
nent, and  when  warning  signs  were  ap- 
pearing of  coal  and  iron  exhaustion.  Over 
600,000,000  acres  of  grazing  lands  had 
been  reduced  one-third  in  value  from 
over-grazing    and    lack    of    control,    and 
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navigable  streams  year  by  year  in  in- 
creasing measure  were  losing  their  use- 
fulness and  becoming  more  diflScult  to 
control  by  being  filled  with  silt  and 
debris  due  to  soil  erosion. 

In  February,  1908,  President  Roose- 
velt received,  approved,  and  transmitted 
to  Congress  the  report  of  the  Inland 
Waterways  Commission  which  had  been 
appointed  to  investigate  and  report  upon 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  improve- 
ment and  control  of  the  river  systems 
of  the  country.  The  President  called  a 
meeting  of  the  Governors  of  all  the  States, 
and  of  other  representative  oflScials  and 
citizeds,  to  convene  at  the  White  House 
in  May,  1908.  In  issuing  this  call  he 
said: 

**  There  is  no  other  question  now  be- 
fore the  nation  of  equal  gravity  with  the 
question  of  the  conservation  of  our  nat- 
ural resources,  and  it  is  the  plain  duty 
of  us,  who  for  the  moment  are  respon 
sible,  to  take  inventory  of  the  natural 
resources  which  have  been  handed  down 
to  us,  to  forecast  the  needs  of  the  future, 
and  so  to  handle  the  great  sources  of  our 
prosperity  as  not  to  destroy  in  advance  all 
hope  of  the  prosperity  of  our  descend- 
ants.'' 

The  regular  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, such  as  the  Forestry  Service, 
the  Reclamation  Service,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey, were  all  strengthened  and  gave  their 
aid.  The  meeting  of  the  governors  was 
a  marked  success.  They  favored  a  plan 
for  future  conferences  of  the  same  char- 
acter, and  for  the  appointment  of  State 
commissions  to  co-operate  with  the  na- 
tional authorities. 

In  1909,  President  Taft,  in  his  long 
speech-making  tour  through  thirty  States, 
gave  special  attention  to  the  conservation 
program.  A  part  of  his  tour  was  by 
boat  down  the  Mississippi,  from  St.  Louis 
to  New  Orleans,  in  company  with  various 


waterways  organizations,  the  governors  of 
States,  congressmen,  and  others  inter- 
ested. This  journey  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  personal  observation  of  the 
necessity  of  river  improvement.  On 
this  trip,  the  President  suggested,  and 
afterward  recommended  oflScially  a  com- 
prehensive, unified  plan  of  inland 
waterway  and  coast-line  improvement  for 
the  entire  country,  to  be  followed  up 
systematically  in  the  most  economical 
way,  and  to  be  paid  for  out  of  bond 
issues  suflSciently  large  to  insure  satis- 
factory results.  He  also  urged  all  pos- 
sible care  in  selecting  the  wisest  and  most 
practicable  plans  before  beginning  the 
work. 

During  the  winter  session  of  the  Six- 
tieth Congress  the  political  phases  of  the 
conservation  question  assumed  an  acute 
form.  Tlie  various  investigations  and 
prosecutions  in  connection  with  the  pub- 
lic land  frauds  had  brought  to  light 
many  facts  of  an  unsavory  and  scanda- 
lous nature.  In  the  investigation  and 
exposure  of  these  conditions  four  subor- 
dinate oflBcers  of  the  Forestry  and 
Reclamation  Service  had  been  active, 
zealous,  and  efficient,  viz. :  Gilford  Pinchot, 
Chief  Forester,  and  Messrs.  Glavis,  Price, 
and  Shaw.  Under  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration Richard  A.  Ballinger  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Land  Office.  Before  him  in 
his  official  capacity  came  all  claims  and 
questions  relating  to  the  public  lands, 
among  others  what  were  known  as  the 
** Cunningham  claims*'  to  large  and  valu- 
able coal  deposits  in  Alaska.  While  these 
claims  were  pending  Mr.  Ballinger  re- 
signed his  official  position  and  became 
attorney  for  the  Cunningham  claimants. 
After  the  inauguration  of  William  H. 
Taft  as  President  he  appointed  Mr.  Bal- 
linger Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  which 
department  the  Forestry  Bureau  and 
Land  Office  belong.  Secretary  Ballinger 
held  that  he  personally  was  estopped,  by 
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his  having  acted  as  attotney  in  tlie  cases, 
from  passing  upon  the  Cunningham 
claims,  and  thus  the  question  was  left 
undecided.  Mr.  Pinchot  and  his  associ- 
ate subordinate  officers,  feeling  that  the 
Government  was  likely  to  be  defrauded 
out  of  most  valuable  lands,  and  finding 
official  channels  blocked  to  their  com- 
plaints and  charges,  ignored  official  and 
bureaucratic  red  tape,  and  gave  their 
charges  and  suspicions  to  the  public 
through  magazine  articles,  newspaper  in- 
terviews, private  letters,  and  otherwise, 
which  wore  read  in  public  places.  ,  For 
this  **  insubordination''  President  Taft 
dismissed  them  from  the  public  service  at 
the  same  time  giving  a  quasi-official  en- 
dorsement to  Secretary  Ballinger. 

Inasmuch  as  ^Ir.  Pinchot  had  been  one 
of  the  most  intimate  associates  and  con- 
fidential advisers  of  President  Roosevelt, 
and  ranked  as  the  highest  authority  in  the 
country  on  the  subject  of  forestry  and 
reclamation  and  conservation,  and  since 
his  efficiency  and  disinterestedness  as  a 
public  official  were  generally  recognized, 
and  his  associate  *  *  off  enders ' '  ranked 
with  him  in  zeal  and  efficiency,  their 
abrupt  dismissal  brought  no  little  criti- 
cism upon  President  Taft.  It  was  felt 
that  he  had  put  too  great  emphasis  upon 
mere  official  punctilio  and  relatively  too 
little  upon  public  efficiency.  It  was 
thought  he  might  have  learned  a  lesson 
from  Abraham  Lincoln's  patience  with 
over-zealous*  and  indiscreet  subordinates, 
and  found  a  way  to  preserve  the  public 
zeal  of  these  officials  and  temper  it  with 
greater  official  propriety. 

The  ultimate  result  was  good,  however, 
for  the  zealousness  of  the  officials  and 
the  precipitancy  of  the  President  served 
to  attract  public  attention  to  the  whole 
subject,  and  to  cause  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation by  Congress. 

A  strong  sidelight  was  thrown  upon 
the    Pinchot-Ballinger    controversy    wlien 


John  N.  Steele,  general  coupsel,  and 
Stephen  Birch,  managing  director  of  the 
Morgan-Guggenheim  Syndicate,  appeared 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories, in  February,  1910,  and  testified 
that  the  syndicate  owned  a  railway  and 
copper  mine  and  the  control  of  a  fisheries 
company  and  a  group  of  steamship  lines 
in  Alaska.  The  syndicate  held  an  option 
upon  a  one-half  interest  in  the  Cunning- 
ham coal  claims  which  were  the  basis  of 
the  Ballinger  investigation.  They  were 
to  i)ay  $250,000  for  the  half  interest  as 
soon  as  the  claims  were  patented.  Man- 
ager Birch  estimated  the  possible  profit 
to  be  obtained  from  the  coal  in  the  claims 
at  $25,000,000,  which  would  be  5,000  per 
cent,  upon  the  investment. 

Gilford  Pinchot  takes  rank  in  history  as 
the  father  of  the  forestry  and  the  conser- 
vation movements  in  the  United  States. 
A  graduate  of  Phillips,  Exeter,  and  Yale 
Colleges,  in  1890  he  entered  the  Nancy 
Forest  School  in  France.  As  a  student 
he  visited  all  the  great  forests  of  Europe. 
The  first  example  of  practical  forest  man- 
agement in  the  United  States  was  started 
by  him  on  100,000  acres  of  the  Vander- 
bilt  estate  at  Biltmore,  N.  C.  Then  he 
opened  an  office  in  New  York  as  consult- 
ing forester,  the  first  in  the  United  States. 
In  1896  he  was  a  member  of  the  first 
Forestry  Commission,  appointed  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Science  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
This  commission  set  the  boundaries  oi 
the  first  forest  ** reserves" — proclaimed  by 
President  Cleveland  in  1897.  Pinchot 
then  became  special  agent  of  the  Interior 
Department,  and  reported  on  all  forest 
reserves.  Later  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture established  a  small  bureau  called 
the  ** Division  of  Forestry,"  of  whicb 
Pinchot  was  made  ** chief."  He  had 
under  him  tw^o  foresters,  five  scientists, 
and  six  clerks,  and  no  field  equipment 
whatever.     That  little  ** Division"  was  all 
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there  was  to  forestry  in  the  United  States 
at  that  time.  There  were  not  a  dozen 
forestefB  in  the  whole  country.  Scarcely 
any  one  knew  or  cared  anything  about 
forestry.  Pinchot  began  by  offering  prac- 
tical assistance  to  owners  of  forests.  Im- 
mediately the  field  of  action  shifted  from 
the  desk  to  the  woods,  and  there  it  there- 
after remained. 

Under  Mr.  Pinchot 's  management  the 
movement  he  headed  soon  grew  into  great 
popularity  and  importance.  President 
Boose velt  became  his  earnest  supporter 
and  colaborer.  In  his  address  at  the 
Jamestown  Exposition  President  Roose- 
velt said; 

"So  much  we  are  trying  to  do  in  util- 
izing our  public  lands  for  the  public;  in 
securing  the  use  of  the  water,  the  forests, 
the  eoal,  and  the  timber  for  the  public' 
In  all  four  movements  my  chief  adviser, 
and  the  man  first  to  suggest  to  me  the 
process  which  has  actually  proved  so 
beneiicial,  was  Jlr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  the 
Chief  ^f  the  National  Forest  Service.  Mr. 
Pinchot  ako  suggested  to  me  a  move- 
inent  supplementary  to  all  of  these  move- 
ments, one  which  will  itself  lead  the  way 
in  the  general  movement  which  he  rep- 
resents and  with  which  he  is  actively  iden- 
tified for  the  conservation  of  all  our 
natural  resources.  This  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Inland  Waterways  Commis- 

At  the  close  of  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration Mr.  Pinchot  officially  was  at  the 
head  of  the  National  Forestry  Service, 
a  department  administering  168,000,000 
acres  of  national  forests — an  area  greater 
than  the  total  acreage  of  the  German  Em- 
pire— and  employing  2,500  men.  In  ad- 
dition he  was  Chairman  of  the  National 
Con-servation  Commission,  which  made  him 
the  head  of  the  entire  conservation  move- 
ment, embracing  not  only  the  preserva- 
tion of  forests,  but  also  plans  for  the 
proper  protection,   development,   and  use 


of   all    natural    resources — water,    forests, 
lands,  minerals,  oil,  gas,  etc. 

Mr.  Pinchot,  being  a  man  of  wealth, 
took  up  his  field  of  public  labor  from 
choice,  devoting  not  only  the  salary  of 
his  official  position,  but  also  means  from 
bis  private  resources  to  the  promotion 
of  the  cause  in  which  he  was  so  much 
interested. 


GIFFORD   PINCHOT. 

Among  the  evidences  of  advance  in  the 
Western  World  the  great  exhibitions  of 
American  products  are  to  be  noted.  On 
the  20th  of  May,  1901,  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  was 
opened  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
advance  of  civilization  in  the  Western 
Continent  during  the  nineteenth  century. 

Two  things  were  especially  noteworthy, 
the  decorative  use  of  electricity  and  the 
general  color  scheme  of  the  buildings.  The 
prevailing  style  of  architecture  -was  a 
modified  form  of  Spanish  renaissance,  but 
the  types  were  bewildering  in  form  and 
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dazzling  in  color.  The  prevalent  form  of 
the  buildings  was  due  probably  to  the 
same  sentiment  that  inspired  the  name 
of  the  exposition,  a  desire  to  represent  in 


these  of  the  Government,  were  skiltfullj 
arranged  to  emphasize  equally  utility  and 
development 

If  the  artistic  sense  is  a  produot  of  sur- 


entrakce:  to  palace  op  liberal 

symbolic  guise  tlie  spirit  of  the  Spanish- 
American  nations. 

The  memory  of  the  severe  and  classic 
beauty  of  the  "White  City"  at  Chicago 
still  lingered  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
making  the  contrast  more  striking  and 
the  lesson  in  the  application  of  color 
more    effective.      The   exhibits,    especially 


LOUISIANA    PUnCHASB   EXPOSITION.    ST.   LOina. 

roundings,  and  an  unerring  juc^ment  in 
things  testhctic  comes  only  by  association, 
then  these  great  expositions  were  at  once 
a  means  of  education,  a  stimulus  to  the 
art  of  the  combination  of  utility  and 
beauty,  and  an  opportunity  for  the  inter- 
change of  those  ideas  which  are  conducive 
to  the  progress  of  civilization. 
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In  1803  tiie  United  States  took  its  first 
Btep  in  territorial  expansion.  In  1904, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  century,  the  States 
joined  at  St.  Louis  to  celebrate  the  anni- 
versary of  t!ie  Louisiana  purchase,  and, 
with  the  invited  nations,  to  display  the 
evidences  of  material  advancement  in  let- 
ters, arts,  and  sciences. 

The  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  com- 
memorated especially  the  rise  and  growth 


The  Government  had  collected  a  remark- 
able exhibit  from  the  new  Territories,  that 
from  the  Philippines  occupying  forty 
acres,  and  being  arranged  to  represent 
Manila  and  its  environs. 

The  system  of  congresses,  begun  at  the 
Chicago  Exposition,  had  been  so  extended 
as  to  bring  together  in  the  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences sessions  the  most  distinguished  schol- 
ars of  Europe  and  America. 


VIROINU  STATE  BUILDINO.-JAMESTOWN  KXPOSITION. 


of  the  Middle  West,  in  all  probability 
destined  to  become  the  most  prosperous 
area  of  the  world  of  equal  extent.  All 
of  the  great  powers  of  the  world  except 
Russia  erected  buildings,  the  exhibits  and 
buildings  of  Germany  and  France  costing 
something  more  than  a  million  dollars. 
England,  China,  Japan,  Mexico,  and  the 
South  American  States  were  almost 
equally  well  represented. 

The  buildings  were  grouped  around  the 
Plaza  of  St.  Louis,  where  the  great  eques- 
trian statue  of  St.  Louis  stood.  On 
every  side,  in  name,  in  figure,  and  in  sym- 
bol were  reminders  of  the  actors  and 
places  connected  with  the  great  purchase. 


Among  the  special  features  of  the  ex- 
position were  the  01)TDpian  games,  and  a 
contest  for  air- navigating  machines,  in 
which  prizes  aggregating  one  hundred 
and  fifty   thousand   dollars   were  offered. 

On  April  26,  1907,  the  Tercentenary  Ex- 
position was  opened  at  Jamestown,  Vir- 
ginia, in  celebration  of  the  three 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  original 
American  settlement  at  Jamestown.  Three 
centuries  before  two  diminutive  English 
vessels  had  sailed  up  the  unknown  river  and 
planted  on  this  site  the  seed  of  the  great 
American  nation.  On  this  anniversary 
was  seen  the  perfect  flower.  Fleets  from 
all    the    navies   of    the    world    filled    the 
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river,  and  25,000  men  from  tlie  ranks  of 
European  armies  were  peacefully  en- 
camped on  shore. 

The  Exposition,  unlike  most  of  those 
which  had  preeoded  it,  was  purely  na- 
tional in  character,  and  Its  exhibits  were 
confined  strictly  to  the  contributing 
States  and  domestic  soarces.  At  the 
opening  ceremonies  President  Roosevelt 
made  the  principal  address. 

The  various  States  of  the  Union  were 
represented   in   the   buildings   erected   by 


ciHc  Exposition  opened  at  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington.' This  exhibition  was  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  remarkable 
development  of  Alaska  and  the  Northwest. 
Seattle  itself  stood  as  a  modem  miracle, 
a  great  solid  city,  built  up  in  a  single 
{;eneration.  Planned  in  1905  as  an 
"Alaska  Pair"  to  cost  $100,000,  the  Ex- 
position became  in  1909  a  ' ' World 's 
Fair,"  costing  $10,000,000,  and  display- 
ing $50,000,000  worth  of  exhibits.  The 
enterprise    was    unique    in    that    it    was 


AUDITORIUM— ALASKA-YU  KON-PACIFIC  KXiPOSITION. 


tbeni,  many  of  them  reprodnetlons  of  fa- 
mous bbtorie  structures.  Pennsylvania 
was  prominent  with  her  duplicate  of 
Independenee  Hall.  Ha-ssaehusetta  had  a 
reproduction  of  the  Old  State  House. 
Georgia's  building  was  a  model  of  the  old 
Bullock  Home  in  Oobb  County,  the  former 
home  of  the  President's  mother,  the 
twelve  rooms  of  which  were  each  fur- 
nished by  a  separate  city  of  the  State. 
JIany  of  the  buildings  were  in  the  early 
colonial  .style,  and  each  one  was  intended 
to  typify  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the 
prominent  charaeteristie  of  the  State 
which  erected  it. 

In   June,    1909,    the    Alaska-Yukon-Pa- 


financed  at  home.  With  the  exception 
of  $100,000  each  from  California  and 
Oregon,  the  State  of  Washington  and  the 
City  of  Seattle  supplied  all  the  funds. 
The  Federal  Government  was  not  called 
upon  for  financial  aid. 

The  site,  the  250-acre  campus  of  Wash- 
ington University,  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  ever  selected  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. The  focal  point  of  the  ground  scheme 
was  the  Court  of  Honor,  about  which 
were  grouped  buildings,  statues,  fountains, 
trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  in  a  plan  and 
pnifiision  of  inspiring  and  bewildering 
beauty.  To  the  north  were  grouped  the 
Federal,   Alaskan,    Hawaiian,   Philippine, 
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and  Fisheries  buildings.  Southward  in  the 
foreground  lay  the  formal  gardens,  and 
beyond  these  a  water  view  stretched  away 
to  -Mt.  Ranier  in  the  distance.  In  the 
center  of  the  Court  lay  a  lake,  260  feet  in 
diameter,  from  which  a  giant  geyser  foun- 
tain threw  its  waters  250  feet  in  the  air. 
Toward  this  fountain  flowed  the  cascades 
over  six  terraces.  At  night  these  spout- 
ing and  tumbling  waters,  illumined  from 


feature.  Secretary  Seward  was  charged 
with  "folly"  when,  in  1867,  he  negotiated 
the  purchase  of  Alaska  for  $7,200,000. 
Over  $120,000,000  gold,  $80,000,000  in 
furs,  and  $96,000,000  from  fisheries,  had 
been  taken  out  of  Alaska  in  the  forty 
years  since  its  purchase,  and  a  great 
agricultural  and  mineral  realm  had  been 
opened  up  for  habitation,  with  a  climate 
better  than  that  of  the  Dakotas,  Montana, 


MIUTARY   PARADE   PASSING   COURT  OF   HONOR— HUDSON -FULTON    CELEBRATION. 


below  and  within,  became  a  vari-colored 
conflagration  of  dazzling  rainbow-tinted 
light.  The  entire  scheme  of  grounds  and 
buildings  was  worked  out  in  detail  as  a 
whole  before  a  sod  was  turned.  Con- 
sequently the  great  spectacle  presented 
a  tiarmonious  and  gorgeous  beauty  seldom 
equaled. 

There  were  numerous  unique  features. 
The  Forestry  Building  was  the  largest 
log-house  ever  built — 320  feet  in  length 
and  144  feet  wide.  It  was  overshadowed 
by  a  one-piece  flag-pole  200  feet  high. 
There  was  a  salmon  cannery  in  full 
operation. 

The    Alaskan    Exhibit    was    the    main 


and  Minnesota.  This  Exposition  marked 
the  disappearance  of  the  last  frontier. 
The  wild  and  romantic  Alaska  of  yester- 
day had  become  ttie  land  of  civilization, 
wealth,  and  opportunity,  the  home  of  the 
contented,  the  Mecca  of  the  tourist. 

The  greatest  nujnber  of  people  that 
ever  met  together  in  the  western  hemi- 
sphere were  as.sembled  in  New  York  City, 
September  25  to  October  9,  1909,  for  the 
Hudson-Fulton  celebration,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  300th  anniversary  of  the 
discovery,  of  the  Hudson  River,  and  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  launching  pf 
the  first  steamboat.  It  was  estimated 
that  over  five  and  one-half  million  people 
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saw  the  great  pageants.  The  main  fea- 
tures of  the  celebration  were  the  Marine 
Parade,  the  Historical  Pageant,  the  Mili- 
tary Parade,  the  Children's  Festival,  and 
the  Carnival  Parade,  an  aeroplane  flight 
by  Wilbur  Wright,  and  the  lighting  of 
the  beacon  fires. 

The  Marine  Parade  was  led  by  a  repro- 
duction of  the  diminutive  Half  Moon,  in 
which  Henrik  Hudson  crossed  the  Atlantic 
and  first  sailed  up  the  Hudson.  With 
the  Half  Moon  was  a  reproduction  of 
Fulton's  original  steamboat,  the  Clermont, 
whose  primitive  paddle  wheels,  driven  by 
steam,  first  agitated  the  waters  of  the 
great  river  100  years  before.  In  striking 
contrast  with  these  pygmy  and  crude 
vessels  was  the  magnificent  flotilla  of 
leviathan  merchant  and  war  ships,  forty 
miles  long,  which  followed  them.  The 
meager  crews  of  the  two  primitive  vessels, 
arrayed  in  costumes  of  the  original  sailors, 
served  to  mark  the  marvelpus  contrast 
between  the  pioneer  invaders  of  those 
days  and  the  vast  population  gathered  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  but  one  hundred 
years  later.  Ten  miles  of  warships  of 
different  nations  were  anchored  in  the 
harbor.  Simultaneously  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  all  these  mighty  vessels 
sprang  into  electric  flame,  and  all  vessels 
in  the  harbor  turned  on  their  search- 
lights. The  land  illumination  was  equally 
profuse  and  startling.  Taken  altogether, 
it  was  the  greatest  display  of  artificial 
light  ever  witnessed. 

The  culmination  of  the  ceremonies  was 
on  Saturday  night,  when  the  beacon  fires, 
promptly  at  nine  o'clock,  flashed  ** Good- 
Night"  and  "Good-By,"  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  along  the  Hudson  to 
Albany. 

The  Pacific  coast  had  always  been  sub- 
ject to  slight  earthquake  shocks  and  the 
inhabitants  had  come  to  regard  them  with 
equanimity  and  as  indicative  of  no 
danger.     This  condition  of  mind  was  sud- 


denly and  rudely  shattered  by  the  occur- 
ence of  a  terrific  shock  in  the  early 
morning  of  April  18,  1906,  which  far 
surpassed  in  destructive  results  anything 
of  a  like  nature  which  ever  before 
happened  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent. 

The  beautiful  city  of  San  Francisco 
was  the  principal  suflferer.  It  was  thir- 
teen minutes  past  five  o'clock.  The  labor- 
ing population  was  already  astir,  but  the 
larger  portion  of  the  people  were  still 
asleep.  There  had  been  no  preliminary 
tremors  to  serve  as  a  warning,  and, 
indeed,  had  there  been,  they  would  have 
passed  unregarded,  as  the  usual  thing. 
The  shock,  which  lasted  less  than  a 
minute,  was  of  extreme  violence.  It 
threw  down  lofty  buildings  of  old  con- 
struction, twisted  and  bent  those  more  re- 
cent and  strengthened  with  steel,  cracked 
walls,  opened  wide  crevices  in  the  streets, 
broke  water  mains,  carrying  panic  and 
ruin  to  every  part  of  the  city.  One  of 
the  first  buildings  to  give  way  was  the 
great  City  Hall,  just  completed  after 
seventeen  years'  work  at  a  cost  of  seven 
million  dollars,  one-third  of  which  was 
graft.  When  it  crumbled  and  fell,  the 
secrets  of  its  shabby  construction  were 
disclosed.  Ten  minutes  after  the  shock 
the  city  gasworks  blew  up  and  innumerable 
fires  broke  out.  The  streets  '  were  filled 
with  houseless  people,  wild  with  panic. 
One  after  another  the  great  buildings 
caught,  handsome  residences,  the  hotels, 
banks,  churches  and  warehouses,  structures 
that  had  defied  the  earthquake  shock  but 
were  now  doomed  in  the  power  of  that 
most  terrible  of  all  the  forces  of  nature, 
fire! 

At  the  United  States  Mint,  where  nearly 
$50,000,000  in  gold  and  silver  bullion  was 
stored,  the  employes,  surrounded  by  a 
roaring  sea  of  fire,  fought  against  what 
seemed  impossible  odds.  For  seven  hours, 
enclosed  in  that  glowing  oven,  they  with- 
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stood  the  flames,  lighting  with  despera- 
tion their  attacks,  with  a  hand  pump 
forcing  water  from  the  basement  well 
through  an  inch  hose.  The  roof  was 
burned  through  and  the  windows  in  the 
upper  stories  burst  in,  but  the  building 
and  its  contents  were  finally,  after  su- 
perhuman efforts,  saved.  So,  too,  were 
the  newly  completed  postoCBce  and  the 
Montgomery  Block,  where  the  priceless 
Sntro   Library   was   stored. 


in  all  the  lai^r  cities  of  the  Union. 
IMoney  was  subscribed  without  stint,  and 
before  sunset  millions  of  dollars  were 
hurried  to  the  committee  of  relief,  and 
from  every  section  of  the  country  trains 
loaded  with  food  and  clothing  were 
speeding  toward  the  stricken  city.  In 
forty-eight  hours  the  relief  fund  had 
reached  the  enormous  total  of  $13,147,- 
130,  apart  from  the  collections  made  in 
the    churches    of    the    country,    and    the 


BUINS  OF  GVn  HALL.— SAN  PBANCISOO. 


For  three  days  the  fire  raged  almost 
unchecked,  and  at  last  burned  itself  out, 
leaving  three  hundred  thousand  people 
homeless.  Immediate  measures  were  taken 
for  their  relief.  It  was  seen  before  the 
close  of  the  first  day  that  the  city  was 
doomed  to  destruction,  and  the  telegraph 
had  carried  the  news  to  every  corner  of 
the  world.  By  the  morning  of  the  sec- 
ond day  relief  measures  were  under  way 


special  contributions  for  church  organi- 
zations, hospitals,  and  fraternal  societies. 
The  Government  turned  over  its  mili- 
tary stores  for  the  use  of  the  sufferers, 
and  the  entire  military  force  stationed 
near  the  city  under  Colonel  Funston  was 
utilized  to  preserve  order  and  prevent 
looting.  The  people  were  housed  in 
tents  and  temporary  shelters  of  every 
description.     Later,  the  Government  sup- 
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[ilied     an     i-normous     number    of    army 
tents. 

England  and  Canada  weru  among  the 
first  to  t'xtcnd  a  helping  hand.  While 
the  fire  was  yet  raging  on  the  second 
day  a  cable  message  from  far-off  Aus- 
tralia  sent   an    offer   of    $25,000;    Japan 


erected  in  America,  was  in  a  minute's 
time  converted  into  a  mass  of  shapeless 
ruins.  At  San  Jose  the  entire  business 
portion  of  the  city  was  wrecked  and  200 
people  were  killed  and  injured.  At 
Santa  Clara  and  Santa  Rosa  much  dam- 
age was  done  and  many  lives  were  lost. 


.    PATRICK'S  CnUBCH.— SAN  JOSB.   i 


sent  *SO,000  to  the  Red  Cross  Society, 
while  China  promptly  tendered  her  aid. 
San  Praneiseo  did  not  suffer  alone. 
All  along  the  coa-st  the  towns  in  the 
earthquake  holt  were  badly  shaken,  but 
most  of  them  were  afterward  overrun 
by  fire.  The  Leland  Stanford  Univer- 
sity in  the  Santa  Clara  Vnlley,  the  cost- 
liest group  of  educational  buildings  ever 


The  loss  by  earthquake  and  fire  in  the 
various  plact'S  on  the  coast  amounted  in 
round  figures  to  over  $300,000,000. 

After  the  earth<iuake  for  a  time  the  con- 
ditions in  San  Praneiseo  seemed  altruistic 
in  the  extreme.  Every  one  was  willing 
and  anxious  to  help  everybody  else.  The 
labor  unions,  which  before  the  disaster 
had  held  the  eity  in  their  grip,  declared 
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their  readiness  to  forego  their  demands 
for  high  pay  and  to  work  for  reason- 
able wages  until  the  city  was  rebuilt. 
But  these  conditions  did  not  last.  It 
was  not  a  month  before  the  unions  were 
demanding  not  their  old  wages,  but  an 
increase.  Even  in  the  chaotic  state  of 
things,  strikes  were  again  in  order.  The 
hoodlum  element  prevailed,  and  it  was 
not  safe  in  certain  parts  of  the  city 
for  a  woman  to  venture  upon  the  streets 
after  dark. 

Indeed  the  whole  public  administra- 
tion in  San  Francisco  was,  and  long  had 
been,  in  a  deplorable  condition  of  demor- 
alization. Graft  and  corruption  seemed 
to  rule  everywhere.  Some  months  before 
the  fire  the  labor  element  elected  their 
candidate  for  mayor,  a  German  violinist 
named  Schmitz.  Hardly  was  he  seated 
when  he  began  a  series  of  grafting  oper- 
ations with  his  lieutenant,  Abram 
Ruef ,  and  many  thousands  of  dollars  were 
diverted  from  their  proper  channels  to 
their  pockets.  Investigation  showed  a 
most  corrupt  state  of  things.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  con- 
fessed that  they  had  been  bribed  over 
and  over;  the  chief  of  police  was  in 
open  sympathy  with  the  lawless  element, 
and  refused  to  aid  the  prosecuting  offi- 
cers, and  the  heads  of  most  of  the  im- 
portant city  offices  were  proved  to  be 
grafters. 

These  conditions,  developing  so  soon 
after  the  earthquake  and  fire,  while  the 
eyes  of  the  world  were  still  centered 
upon  San  Francisco,  produced  a  scan- 
dal which  claimed  not  only  national  but 
foreign  notice.  A  western  attorney,  an 
able  and  fearless  man,  had  attracted 
much  attention  in  Oregon  and  the 
northwest  by  his  successful  and  relent- 
less prosecution  of  Government  land 
frauds.  Through  the  initiative  of  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt,  and  other  interested 
influential    persons,    this    attorney,    Fran- 


cis J.  Heney,  was  brought  to  San 
PVancisco  as  an  assistant  prosecuting 
attorney,  and  assigned  the  duty  of  in- 
vestigating public  corruption  and  prose- 
cuting criminal  officials  and  others.  He 
took  up  the  work  systematically  and  vig- 
orously. Rudolph  Spreckels,  a  wealthy 
citizen  of  San  Francisco,  volunteered  lib- 
eral financial  support  and  personal  aid 
in  the  campaign  against  graft.  The 
strife  was  bitter,  since  there  was  found 
arrayed  against  the  investigation  the 
entire  hoodlum  element,  the  strong  and 
corrupt  political  machines,  all  backed 
up  by  most  powerful  corporate  and 
financial  interests.  The  contest  became 
so  bitter  that  an  attempt  was  made  in 
open  court  to  assassinate  Mr.  Heney. 
He  was  suddenly  fired  upon  with  a 
pistol  by  a  member  of  one  of  the  cor- 
rupt gangs,  w^ho  apparently  had  been 
assigned  the  duty  of  *' putting  Heney 
out  of  the  way.  *  * 

At  first  it  was  thought  that  the  wound 
was  fatal,  but  Heney  *s  grit  and  fine 
constitution  pulled  him  through.  The 
prosecution  went  on,  and  Heney  was 
finally  able  to  return  to  court  and  re- 
sume his  part  in  the  proceedings. 
Schmitz  and  Ruef  were  convicted  and 
sent  to  prison,  as  were  others  of  their 
coterie.  The  gang  of  corruptionists  was 
broken  up,  and  for  the  time  at  least,  a 
purer  moral  atmosphere  prevailed  in  the 
city  of  the  Golden  Gate. 

A  strong  anti-Japanese  feeling,  fos- 
tered chiefly  by  the  powerful  labor 
organizations  and  the  ** yellow'*  newspa- 
pers, had  long  prevailed  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  This  feeling  found  expression  in 
different  forms  at  various  times  and 
places.  The  liostility  was  most  active  in 
San  Francisco,  where  attempts  w^ere  made 
to  isolate  Japanese  pupils  in  separate 
public  schools,  and  where  there  were 
frequent  assaults  upon  Japanese  resi- 
dents  and    property.      The   opposition    to 
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Japanese  immigation  was  very  strong. 
A  story  was  that  the  Japanese  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  the  Progressives,  a 
political  party  of  Japan,  had  entered 
into  an  alliance  which  had  the  ear- 
marks of  an  international  conspiracy, 
with  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  min- 
istry in  Japan  and  the  annulment  of  the 
clause  in  the  immigration  bill  excluding 
Japanese  coolie  labor  from  continental 
United  States  as  the  ultimate  object.  The 
preliminary  steps  were  to  induce  the 
Tokio  Government  to  recall  Viscount 
Aoki,  the  Japanese  ambassador  to  the 
United  Slates,  and  to  demand  an 
apology,  and  perhaps  an  indemnity, 
from  the  American  Government  for  the 
alleged  acts  of  violence  against  Japanese 
subjects  in  San  Francisco.  This  report 
created  some  excitement  in  the  United 
States,  and  was  made  much  of  by  the 
yellow  journals,  some  of  which  called 
for  the  sending  of  the  entire  American 
fleet  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  charge 
was  strenuously  denied  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Japanese  Association  of  America, 
who  said:  **The  whole  question  is  too 
absurd  for  comment.  I  can  speak  un- 
qualifiedly on  behalf  of  the  business  men 
and  merchants  of  the  Japanese  race. 
War  is  not  wanted,  and  the  trouble  is 
due  to  the  agitation  of  a  small  party 
who  would  like  to  disturb  the  high  order 
of  friendship  that  exists  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan.  The  Japanese 
Association  of  America  has  no  alliance 
with  the  Progressives  in  Japan,  neither 
does  it  desire  the  overthrow  of  the  present 
ministry.  The  Japanese  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  are  more  interested  in  the  immi- 
gration question  and  are  opposed  to  any 
law  or  treaty  that  will  tend  to  discrimi- 
nate  against  them.*' 

The    State    department   of   the    United 
States  reported  that  the   conduct  of  the 
Japanese  Government  in  the  matter  had 
fceen  extremely  modest.     They  had   pur- 


sued precisely  such  a  course  as  is  fol- 
lowed by  every  self-respecting  civilized 
nation  in  dealing  with  cases  of  attacks 
upon  their  citizens  in  a  foreign  country. 
Such  cases  occur  frequently.  There  was, 
however,  a  general  feeling  of  dissatis- 
faction on  the  part  of  the  Japanese,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  at  home,  re- 
garding immigration  and  the  right  to 
naturalization   in   America. 

That  the  Japanese  were  violating  the 
'*open  door''  doctrine  in  the  East,  as  had 
been  charged,  the  American  vice-consul  at 
Dalny,  the  great  Japanese  port  and  gate- 
way to  Manchuria,  declared  to  be  untrue. 

In  the  early  part  of  1909,  the  situa- 
tion became  more  acute.  Anti-Japanese 
bills  or  resolutions  were  introduced  in 
the  Legislatures  of  four  or  five  of  the 
farther  western  States.  The  proposed 
California  bills  were  typical.  They  pro- 
vided; For  the  segregation  of  Japanese 
and  other  Orientals  in  residential  quar- 
ters at  the  option  of  municipalities;  for 
prohibiting  aliens  from  owning  land;  for 
preventing  aliens  from  becoming  direc- 
tors in  local  corporations;  and  for  sep- 
arate schools   for  Japanese  students. 

This  agitation  put  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  to  a  severe  test  for  a  time.  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt,  by  telegrams  and  letters 
to  the  governors  and  Legislatures  of  the 
disaffected  States,  and  by  conferences 
with  their  congressional  representatives 
at  Washington,  convinced  them  that  the 
questions  involved  could  not  be  handled 
by  the  States,  but  belonged  solely  to 
the  Federal  powers.  Moreover,  treaty 
negotiations  then  pending  with  Japan, 
and  covering  these  very  questions,  were 
greatly  jeopardized  by  the  ill-advised 
and  precipitate  action  proposed  by  the 
States.  By  these  means,  agitation  was 
quieted  for  the  time,  and  the  whole 
matter  was  settled  soon  afterwards  by 
the  quiet  announcement  from  Japan  that 
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she  needed  all  her  people  at  home,  and 
that  emigration  would  be  discouraged  or 
prohibited  thereafter.  The  school  situa- 
tion in  San  Francisco  was  finally  settled 
by  allowing  Japanese  pupils  under  a 
certain  age  to  attend  the  same  schools 
as  the  whites,  the  young  men  students 
attending  a  school  of  their  own. 


fore  were  issued  for  the  rendezvous  of 
the  battleships  of  the  Atlantic  squad- 
ron, and  preparations  for  a  voyage  to 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

On  December  16,  1907,  the  fleet  sailed 
from  Hampton  Roads  on  its  long  voyage. 
It  was  composed  of  sixteen  battleships 
six  torpedo  boats,  six  auxiliary  vessels. 


PRESIDENT    BOOSEVELT    AND    ADUIRAL    EVANS    ON    THE   UATFLOWEB. 


In  the  year  1907  President  Roosevelt 
and  his  advisers  became  convinced  that  a 
naval  demonstration  on  a  large  scale 
would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  in 
developing  the  discipline  and  efficiency 
of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  navy,  and 
at  the  same  time  would  increase  the 
respect  of  the  nations  for  the  power  of 
the  United  States,  and  would  maiie  for 
the   peace   of   Uie   world.      Orders   there- 


and  15,000  men.  The  itinerary  provided 
for  a  cruise  of  13,772  miles,  and  a 
voyage  of  135  days  to  San  Francisco. 
For  the  initial  equipment  foe.  the  voy- 
age 130,000  tons  of  coal  were  required 
at  a  cost  of  $1,300,000.  Of  provisions, 
4,191,000  pounds  were  provided. 

The  fleet  sailed  under  command  of 
Rear-Admiral  Robley  D.  Evans.  Fol- 
lowing the  itinerary  stops  were  made  at 
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San  Juan,  Trinidad,  Para,  Pemambuco, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo,  Punta 
Arenas,  Taleuhuano,  Callao,  Panama, 
Aeapuleo,  and  the  fleet  arrived  at  Mag- 
dalena  Bay,  March  12,  1908,  two  days 
ahead  of  scheduled  time.  In  circling 
South  America  the  fleet  was  received 
with  the  highest  honors,  being  met  and 
escorted  by  vessels  of  the  different  coun- 
tries. Wherever  the  harbors  were  of 
sufficient  size  and  depth,  the  battleships 
came  to  anchor,  when  the  most  cordial 
courtesies  were  exchanged  between  tho 
local  officials  and  the  officers  of  the 
fleet. 

From  Magdalena  Bay,  Admiral  Evans 
cabled:  *' Fleet  in  better  condition  than 
when  it  left  Hampton  Roads,  and  ready 
for  any  service  at  an  hour's  notice.*'  At 
Magdalena  Bay  a  halt  was  made  for 
target  practice.  Here  \the  original  fleet 
was  joined  by  the  Pacific  squadron.  On 
April  15  the  triumphal  welcome  to  the 
fleet  began  in  the  home  waters  of  south- 
ern California,  the  cities  of  San  Diego, 
Santa  Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  and  the 
other  coast  towns,  vying  with  each  other 
in  their  enthusiastic   demonstrations. 

On  May  6  the  great  fleet,  now  com- 
prising forty-one  vessels,  steamed 
through  Hhe  Golden  Gate  into  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay.  During  the  official  review, 
two  days  later.  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Metcalf,  who  had  come  from  Wash- 
ington for  the  purpose,  and  the  officials 
and  people  of  San  Francisco  and  the 
Pacific  Coast,  paid  the  highest  honors 
to  the  ships  and  the  sailormen. 

Admiral  Evans,  who  had  conducted 
the  cruise  so  far  with  such  conspicuous 
success,  here  was  compelled  to  give  up  the 
command  on  account  of  severe  illness. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Rear- Admiral 
Charles  S.   Sperry. 

When  the  fleet  started  from  Hampton 
Roads  for  Pacific  waters,  little  was  said 
about    the    return    voyage.      The    sugges- 


tion soon  appeared,  however,  that  the 
return  should  be  by  way  of  the  Orient 
and  Europe.  Invitations  were  received 
from  Australia,  Japan,  and  China  for 
visits  to  their  waters.  In  March  the 
President  and  the  Cabinet  accepted  these 
invitations,  and  preparations  were  made 
to  extend  the  voyage  around  the  world. 

On  July  6,  1908,  the  great  armada 
steamed  out  of  San  Francisco  harbor  for 
Honolulu,  which  port  was  reached  ten 
days  later.  From  August  8  to  Septem- 
ber 4  the  fleet  was  in  the  ports  and 
waters  of  Australia.  On  October  2  the 
fleet  arrived  at  Manila  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  October  18  to  25  the  fleet  and 
sailors  were  entertained  in  Japanese 
ports.  Leaving  Japan,  the  next  stop 
was  at  Shanghai,  China.  Then,  pro- 
ceeding through  the  Indian  Ocean,  the 
fleet  pass(»d  through  the  Suez  Canal  in 
early  January,  thence  through  the  Med- 
iterranean to  Gibraltar,  thence  direct  to 
Hampton  Roads,  there  dropping  anchor 
at   the   point  of   departure. 

Here  the  entire  fleet,  including  tho 
escorting  third  squadron  of  the  Atlantic 
reserve,  was  reviewed  by  President 
Roosevelt,  February  22,  1909,  one  year 
and  sixty-eight  days  after  he  had  seen 
the  ships  start  on  their  long  voyage.  In 
this  period  the  vessels  had  covered  forty- 
five  thousand  miles,  had  touched  at  many 
ports  in  South  America,  Australia, 
Japan,  China,  and  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  had  received  everywhere  the  most 
gratifying  welcome  from  official  and  pri- 
vate sources.  In  every  way  the  cruise 
was  a  gratifying  success.  Not  a  single 
accident  marred  the  record.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  commanding  officers  the 
vessels  returned  in  even  better  condition 
thaQ  when  they  sailed  away.  The  dis- 
cipline and  drill  were  pronounced  in- 
valuable. New  standards  were  set  for 
the  naval  service  of  the  world. 

The  good   moral   effects   of  the   voyage 


\ 
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were  recognized  generally.  The  Brazil- 
ian Review  said:  *!The  American  Fleet 
is  a  truly  magnificent  machine,  and  it 
has  been  magnificently  handled.*'  The 
Zigzag,  of  Santiago  de  Chile,  said  all 
countries  on  the  western  coast  of  South 
America  welcomed  the  appearance  of  the 
fleet  like  that  of  **a  person  who,  in 
danger  of  a  blow  from  a  strong  enemy, 
sees  himself  unexpectedly  helped  by  a 
friendly  athlete  of  large  proportions. 
The  Auckland  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Telegraph  cabled:  **It  is  beyond 
question  that  the  United  States  is  no 
longer  a  Western  but  a  cosmic  power. 
America  is  now  a  force  in  the  world, 
speaking  with  authoritative  accent  and 
wielding  a  dominant  influence,  such  as 
ought  to  belong  to  her  vast  wealth,  pros- 
perity, and  importance.'* 

Count  Okuma,  of  Japan,  in  an  address 
to  the  officers  of  the  fleet,  said:  **We  wel- 
come the  American  fleet  ^vith  our  whole 
heart.  We  people  of  Japan  remember 
with  a  most  profound  gratitude  the  help 
and  guidance  of  America."  The  Slovo 
of  St.  Petersburg,  speaking  anent  the 
cruise,  said:  **A11  danger  of  war  in  the 
Pacific  has  disappeared,  thanks  to  the 
vigorous,  enlightened  statesmanship  of 
President  Roosevelt,  the  prudence  of 
Japan,  and  the  good  offices  of  Great 
Britain." 

Anent  the  world-circling  voyage  of  the 
battleship  fleet,  and  in  connection  with 
the  ship-subsidy  discussion,  certain  anom- 
alous facts  were  pointed  out.  Wlien 
the  sixteen  battleships  of  the  Atlantic 
fleet  were  sent  around  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  there  being 
no  American  transports,  the  Government 
was  compelled  to  hire  twenty-seven  ships 
of  foreign  construction  and  under  for- 
eign flags  to  carry  the  necessary  sup- 
plies. During  the  year  1909,  the  United 
States,  being  at  peace  with  all  the  world, 
yet  the  War  Department  was  compelled 


to  hire  forty  foreign  ships  to  carry  sup- 
plies. Food  for  the  United  States  sol- 
diers in  the  Phillipines  was  carried  in 
Japanese  vessels.  In  case  of  war,  for- 
eign transports  could  not  be  procured, 
and  America's  great  battleship  fleet  in 
consequence  would  be  helpless.  The 
Government  continued  to  build  battle- 
ships at  great  expense,  and  neglected  en- 
tirely to  provide  colliers  and  transports, 
without  which  the  war  vessels  were  help- 
less  and   worthless. 

A  grand  reunion  of  the  United  Con- 
federate Veterans  at  Richmond,  Virginia, 
lasting  four  days,  from  May  30  to  June 
3,  1907,  brought  together  a  larger  con- 
course of  people  than  that  historic  city 
had  ever  before  seen.  The  city  was 
magnificently  decorated  and  it  was  esti- 
mated that  a  hundred  thousand  people 
were  present.  Between  12,000  and  15,000 
veterans  marched  in  the  parade,  1,259 
corps  being  represented.  The  school  chil- 
dren of  the  city  took  part  in  the  exer- 
cises, being  arranged  on  the  seats  to 
represent  the  stars  and  bars.  The  Sons 
of  Veterans  marched  with  their  fathers, 
and  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
rode  in  the  procession.  The  monument 
to  Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the  Con- 
ftfderacy,  was  unveiled  at  2  p.  m.,  Mon- 
day, June  3,  the  anniversary  of  his  birth. 
The  only  living  daughter  of  President 
Davis,  Mrs.  Hayes,  accompanied  by  her 
two  children,  received  a  large  share  of 
the  rapturous  cheering  of  the  old 
soldiers.  The  address  at  the  unveiling  of 
the  monument  was  made  by  Col.  Robert 
E.  Lee,  Jr.,  of  the  United  States  Army. 
Senator  John  Daniel,  of  Virginia,  who 
was  received  with  tumultuous  cheers, 
spoke  at  Grand  Camp  Ilall  and  paid  a  * 
tribute  to  the  valor  of  the  Confederate 
soldiers.  **But  the  courage  and  gallant- 
ry were  not  all  on  the  side  of  the  Con- 
federacy," he  said.  **Boys,  we  are  the 
same   race  as   the   Yankee  and  the   same 
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spirit  which  madu  Southern  arms  glo- 
rious incited  the  Iiearts  of  the  North- 
erners. Their  valor  was  shown  in  a 
hundred  battles,  and  they  made  a  worthy 
foe. ' ' 

The  Fifty-ninth  Congress  passed  an  act 
providing  for  the  admission  of  the  Terri- 


IBFFERSON  DAVIS  UONUUBNT.— RIGHUOND,  TA. 

tory  of  Oklahoma  and  of  the  Indian 
Territory  as  a  State.  Under  the  provisions 
of  this  act  delegates  from  the,  two  terri- 
tories met  at  Guthrie,  Oklahoma,  Novem- 
lier  20,  1D06,  and,  after  a  session  of  four 
months,  formed  a  State  Constitution, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  people  Septem- 


ber 17,  1007,  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  President  Roosevelt,  on  No- 
vember 16,  1907,  signed  the  Constitution 
of  Oklahoma  and  issued  a  proclamation 
announcing  its  admission  aa  a  State  into 
the  Union.  The  special  census  taken  at 
that  time  showed  a  population  in  Okla- 
homa Territory  of 
721,142,  and  in  Ind- 
ian Territory  of 
613,901. 

The  constitution 
adopted  was  novel  in 
that  it  included  in  ' 
tlie  fundamental  law 
of  the  State  many 
regulations  ordinari- 
ly covered  by  statute. 
Owing  to  its  rich  ■ 
natural  resources  and 
the  wise  provisions  of 
its  constitution,  thu 
State  enjoyed  un- 
usual peace  and  pros- 
perity from  the  be- 
ginning. 

The  echoes  of  the 
Oregon  controversy 
were  heard  again  in 
the  opening  years  of 
the  century,  when  the 
question  of  the  Alas- 
kan boundary  was 
raised  by  the  Cana- 
dian Government. 

It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Russia  re- 
served    a     strip     of 
coast      ten      marine 
leagues  in  width  and 
extending    as    far   south    as    latiude    54' 
40'    by    tlie    treaty    of    1825    with    Eng- 
land.    There   can   be   no  doubt   that   the 
object    of    this    provision    was    to    secure 
complete  and  unbroken  possession  of  the 
coast.      Wlien    Alaska    was    sold    to    the 
United  States  in  1867  no  other  constnio- 
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tdon  was  thought  of;  but  with  the  discov- 
ery of  gold  in  the  Yukon  region  and  the 
rush  of  prospectors  thither  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  it  became  manifestly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Canadian  Government 
to  secure  control  of  the  deep  waterways 
and  harbors  leading  directly  to  the  Klon- 
dike country.  Canada  proposed  to  con- 
strue the  words  of  the  treaty  to  mean  ten 
marine  leagues  from  the  seashore  with- 
out regard  to  the  sinuosities  of  the  coast, 
thus  including  within  her  claims  valuable 
harbors  and  waterways.  Moreover,  if  the 
Canadian  construction  were  admitted, 
both  Dyea  and  Skagway  would  fatl  within 
her  boundaries.  Both  countries  claimed 
jurisdiction  and  each  seemed  about  to 
resort  to  force  to  make  these  pretensions 
good  when  a  peaceful  solution  was  found 
for  the  difficulty. 

The  question  was  the  subject  of  diplo- 
matic correspondence  for  a  time,  and  was 
referred  finally  to  a  tribunal  consisting 
of  three  commissioners  from  the  United 
States,  two  from  Canada,  and  Lord 
Alverstone,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land. Evidently  the  decision  rested  with 
Lord  Alverstone.  A  unanimous  finding 
by  the  English  commissioners  would  re- 
sult only  in  even  division.  When  the 
verdict  of  the  tribunal  was  made  public, 
October,  1903,  it  was  found  that  the 
claims  of  the  United  States  had  been  sub- 
stantiated in  every  important  feature. 
Canadian  claims  to  islands  in  the  Port- 
land Canal  were  quieted  by  the  cession 
of  two  islands  near  Port  Simpson. 

On  Saturday  morning,  June  18,  1910, 
ex-President  Roosevelt  arrived  at  New 
York,  after  a  year  and  a  quarter's  absence 
sojourning  in  Africa  and  touring  Europe. 
The  reception  tendered  him  was  so  spon- 
taneous, enthusiastic,  and  universal,  that 
formality  was  largely  abandoned  and  sim- 
plicity substituted.  A  proposed  parade 
threatened  such  gigantic  proportions  that 
it  could  not  be  undertaken.    In  the  course 


of  his  response  to  Mayor  Qaynor's  words 
of  welcome  Mr.  Roosevelt  said : 

**I  am  more  glad  than  I  can  say  to  get 
home.  I  am  ready  and  eager  to  do  my 
part  in  helping  solve  problems  which  must 
be  solved,  if  we,  of  this,  the  greatest  demo- 
cratic republic  upon  which  the  sun  has 
ever  shone,  are  to  see'  its  destinies  rise 
to  the  high  level  of  our  hopes  and  its 
opportunities.  This  is  the  duty  of  every 
citizen,  but  it  is  peculiarly  my  duty;  for 
any  man  who  has  ever  been  honored  by 
being  made  President  of  the  United  States 
is  thereby  forever  after  rendered  the  debtor 
of  the  American  people,  and  is  bound 
throughout  his  life  to  remember  this  as 
his  prime  obligation,  and  in  private  life 
as  much  as  in  public  life,  so  to  carry  him- 
self that  the  American  people  may  never 
have  cause  to  feel  regret  that  they  once 
placed  him  at  their  head.'* 

An  act  of  February  6,  1909,  granted 
pensions  of  $12,  $15,  and  $20  per  month 
to  the  survivors  of  the  Mexican  and  the 
Civil  Wars  upon  reaching  the  ages  of 
62,  70,  and  75  years  respectively.  This 
resulted  in  the  addition  of  numerous 
names  to  the  pension  roll.  Moreover,  new 
names  were  added  by  reason  of  the  war 
with  Spain.  The  result  was  that  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1909,  the 
disbursements  for  pensions  reached  the 
highest  mark  in  the  history  of  the  Gov-, 
ernment,  $161,972,702.  This  was  a  sur- 
prise coming  forty-four  years  after  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War. 

Prior  to  June  30,  1865,  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War,  only  the  small  total  of 
$96,445,220  had  been  paid  for  pensions. 
For  the  following  year,  ending  June  30, 
1866,  the  total  paid  was  $13,459,969.  Up 
to- June  30,  1909,  the  grand  total  paid 
by  the  Government  on  pension  account 
was  $3,912,082,513.  The  last  surviving 
soldier  of  the  Revolutionary  War  died 
April  5,  1869,  and  the  last  surviving 
widow   of   that   war   died   November    11, 
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1906.  The  last  surviving  pension  soldier 
of  the  War  of  1812  died  May  12,  1905. 
Americaa  immigration  has  been  a 
unique  phenomenon  in  the  world's  his- 
tory. It  was  estimated  that  from  1820 
to  1910,  25,000,000  Europeans  entered 
Amerie^.      In    the    first    decade    of    the 


twentieth  century  7,000,000  immigrants 
landed.  These  newcomers  equaled  the 
total  population  of  nineteen  of  the  States. 
In  one  block  in  New  York  City  lived 
1,400  people  of  twenty  nationalities. 
Boston  liad  a  larger  Irish  population  than 
Dublin.  New  York  City,  with  500,000 
Italian  colonists,  was  a  larger  Italian 
city  than  Rome.  New  York  sheltered 
800,000  Jewish  immigrants,  making  it 
the  foremost  Jewish  city  of  the  world. 
Pittsburg  contained  more  Servians  than 
the     capital     of     Servia.       Two     factors 


pointed  to  important  ethnic  changes  in 
American  population.  The  various  racial 
and  national  contingents  of  immigrants 
varied  much  in  the  matter  of  iueqiiality 
of  numbers  of  the  two  sexes.  Coming 
from  one  country  would  be  a  preponder- 
ance of  men,  from  another  of  women. 
This  resulted  in  a  wide  admixture  of 
races  through  marriage.  The  birth  rate 
among  the  foreign  bom  was  two  or  three 
times  greater  than  among  tbe  native  born. 
Tliese  two  factors  pointed  to  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  new  type  for  the  American 
people. 

In  April,  1910,  President  Taft  gave 
much  satisfaction  to  the  country  by  the 
appointment  of  Qovemor  Charles  B. 
Hughes,  of  New  York,  as  an  associate 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Justice 
Brewer. 

On  the  morning  of  July  4,  1910,  Chief 
Justice  Melville  E.  Fuller  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  tlie  United  States  died  suddenly, 
lie  was  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  and 
had  sat  as  Chief  Justice  for  twenty-two 
years.  lie  was  a  strict  constructionist  of 
tbe  constitution,  an  individualist,  not  quite 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  his  period. 
Hence,  while  commanding  universal  con- 
fidence and  respect,  he  was  unable  to 
exercise  that  leadership  in  the  court  over 
which  he  presided  that  was  accomplished 
by  some  of  his  predecessors.  As  an  ad- 
ministrator of  tbe  court's  affairs  he  main- 
tained its  high  dignity  and  authority  and 
expedited  its  business.  He  died  sincerely 
lamented  by  bis  fellows  upon  the  bench, 
the  legal  profession,  and  the  general 
public. 

In  July,  1910,  President  Taft,  in  pur- 
suance of  tbe  conservation  policy,  issued 
an  order  withdrawing  from  entry  forty- 
three  million  acres  of  coal  lands,  water- 
power  sites,  phosphate  lands,  petroleum 
lands,  and  forest  lands  in  which  coal 
exists. 
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The  Sixty-first  Congress  ended  its  long 
session  in  July,  1910.  After  a  strenuous 
effort  on  the  part  of  President  Taft  and 
other  leaders  the  Congress  carried  out  in 
the  main  the  promises  of  the  Republican 
platform  of  1908.  The  Payne-Aldrich 
bill  made  a  revision  of  the  tariflf,  neither 
upward  nor  ** downward''  in  any  marked 
degree.  It  was  in  eflfect  a  ** log-rolling" 
measure,  seelring;  to  tkke  care,  as  far  as 
possible  of  various  sectional,  local,  and 
special  interests.  However,  a  grant  of 
$250,000  was  voted  to  the  Tariflf  Commis- 
sion appointed  to  make  a  thorough  study 
of  and  report  upon  industries,  production, 
and  distribution,  so  that  future  tariflfs  might 
be  based  upon  scientific  knowledge  of 
actual  conditions  and  needs. 

The  new  bill  for  the  regulation  of  rail- 
roads was  a  very  important  measure.  It 
^ave  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
power  to  pass  upon  all  proposed  railroad 
rates,  and  also  provided  a  Commerce  Court 
before  wliich  differences  between  the  rail- 
roads and  the  Commission  could  be  adjudi- 
cated. The  Congress  also  passed  an  act 
admitting  the  territories  of  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  to  statehood.  Thus,  the  last 
territory  in  the  area  of  the  United  States 
proper  came  into  statehood,  and  the  circle 
of  states  was  finally  completed. 

The  United  States  in  1909  raised  farm 
products  of  a  value  of  $8,760,000,000, 
nearly  twice  the  product  of  1899.  In 
th^  first  ten  years  of  the  new  century 
the  total  value  of  farm  products  in  the 
nation  was  $70,000,000,000.  In  120  days 
in  1909  there  grew  out  of  the  ground  in 
corn  alone  $1,720,000,000  of  value— ^ 
$15,000,000  a  day.  With  an  area  of  5.9 
per  cent,  of  the  world  *s,  and  a  population 
of  5.2  per  cent.,  the  United  States  pro- 
duced for  the  year  43  per  cent,  of  the 
world's  total  production  of  corn,  wheat, 
and  oats,  and  71.3  per  cent,  of  cotton, 
42  per  cent,  of  iron,  37.3  per  cent,  of 
coal,  and  62.5  per  cent,  of  oil. 
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In  1905  in  Canada  two  new  provinces, 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,,  were  incor* 
porated.  The  Liberal  party  continued  in 
power  but  with  reduced  majorities. 
There  was  much  agitation  over  school 
questions,  especially  in  the  newer  prov- 
inces. The  result  was  that  both  separate 
and  public  schools  were  retained,  both 
under  provincial  supervision.  To  provide 
additional  transportation  for  the  western 
sections,  which  were  developing  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
railway  system  was  launched.  The  tide  of 
immigration  was  so  strong  and  industrial 
development*  so  rapid  that  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  Prime  Minister,  declared  **The 
nineteenth  century  belonged  to  the 
United  States,  the  twentieth  will  belong  to 
Canada.*'  Trade  with  the  United  States 
in  1895  amounted  to  $89,426,096;  ten 
years  later,  in-  1905,  it  had  increased  to 
$203,000,000. 

In  1903  the  Dominion  established  a 
'* Board  of  Railway  Commissioners''  with 
such  powers  as  brought  the  railway .  sysr 
tems  under  practical  government  control. 
The  Board  regulated  rates,  speed,  and 
construction,  and  provided  for  publicity. 
The  results  of  this  system  of  public  reg- 
ulation were  very  satisfactory. 

In  1906  a  modus  vivendi  was  agreed 
upon  between  the  imperial  Government 
and  the  United  States  regulating  fishing 
rights  and  methods  in  Newfoundland 
waters.  •  Thus  a  cause  of  constant  fric- 
tion was  removed,  and  necessary  control 
and  preservation  of  the  fishing  grounds 
secured. 

In  January,  1907,  Secretary  of  State 
Elihu  Root,  of  the  United  States,  made 
an  official  visit  at  Ottawa  to  Earl  Grey, 
Governor  General,  and  Premier  Sir  Wil- 
frid Laurier.  This  visit  did  much  to  clear 
up  any  possible  misunderstanding  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  and  to  cement 
the  growing  feeling  of  friendship  and 
mutual   interest. 
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The  question  of  the  regulation  or  pro- 
hibition of  the  immigration  of  large 
numbers  of  Chinese,  Japanese,  land  Indian 
coolies  into  Dominion  territory  began  to 
assume  serious  importance.  At  the  solici- 
tation of  Canada,  the  British  home  Gov- 
ernment passed  a  regulation  ^at  Ilindus 
should  not  emigrate  from  India.  A  com- 
mission was  sent  to  Japan  to  secure  ac- 
tion shutting  off  the  tide  of  Japanese 
immigration.  The  result  was  that  Japan 
prohibited  the  emigration  of  contract  la- 
borers and  artisans  unless  they  came  from 
Japan  at  the  request  of  the  Dominion 
Government. 

In  1907  and  1908  treaties  were  signed 
with  the  United  States  settling  accurately 
the  water  rights  and  the  boundary  line 
between  the  two  countries,  and  regulat- 
ing fisheries  in  the  Great  Lakes.  In  1909 
a  treaty  providing  for  the  preservation 
of  Niagara  Falls  was  signed. 

While  the  Dominion  discouraged  Orien- 
tal immigration,  it  invited  immigrants 
from  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
This  policy,  adopted  first  in  1897,  resulted 
in  amazing  development  in  the  western 
provinces.  It  was  estimated  that,  since 
the  opening  of  the  new  century,  three 
quarters  of  a  million  Americans  had 
gone  into  northwestern  Canada,  carrying 
with  them  $750,000,000. 

In  1907  the  *' Industrial  Disputes  In- 
vestigation Act"  was  adopted.  Under 
its  workings  industrial  peace  had  been 
promoted,  and  strikes  and  lockouts  re- 
duced. 

The  *^ Prairie  Provinces"  of  northwest- 
em  Canada  were  fast  becoming  the 
*' granary  of  the  world."  Out  of  171,- 
000,000  acres  of  wheatlands  in  the  north- 
west only  seven  per  cent,  were  in 
cultivation  in  1907,  yet  the  production 
was  200,000,000  bushels. 

The  opening  century  found  the  Spanish 
American  countries  in  their  usual  fer- 
ment.      These     Spanish-speaking     states 


were  hampered  in  their  progress  by 
political  instability,  retarded  develop- 
ment, unsettled  boundary  questions,  am- 
bitious personal  intrigues,  and  in  most 
instances  by  a  divided  responsibility  and 
influence  between  church  and  state. 

Old  troubles  between  Chile  and  the 
Argentine  Republic  flared  up  and  war 
threatened.  Chile's  customary  arrogant 
attitude  toward  her  neighbor  gave  much 
offense.  Because  of  this  Argentina^ 
Peru,  Bolivia,  and  other  South  American 
countries,  put  forth  strong  efforts  at  the 
Pan-American  Congress  at  Mexico  City, 
1901-2,  to  secure  an  arbitration  treaty 
under  which  their  troublesome  neighbor 
could  be  compelled  to  submit  disputed 
questions  to  an  impartial  tribunal  for 
permanent  settlement  upon  their  merits. 
The  Pan-American  Congress  was  called 
because  its  projectors  saw  that  the  con- 
stant quarrels  between  neighboring 
states,  together  with  frequent  domestic 
revolutions  and  civil  wars,  accounted  for 
the  slow  development  and  the  low  state 
of  civilization,  agriculture,  and  industry, 
in  those  countries,  notwithstanding  their 
vast  and  varied  rich  natural  resources 
and  opportunities. 

The  civil  war  in  Colombia  in  1900  and 
1901  cost  fifty  thousand  lives  and  totally 
paralyzed  business.  The  war  grew  out 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Liberal  or  Progres- 
sive party  to  overthrow  the  clerical  and* 
conservative  Government.  The  clerical 
faction  refused  to  submit  to  a  popular 
election  bul  continued  in  power  by  force. 
The  Liberals  contended  for  the  ordinary 
riglils  of  popular  Government.  Close 
ijrfations  existed  between  the  (Jovemment 
of  Venezuela  and  the  Colombian  revolu- 
tionists. South  America  had  seldom 
known  a  more  offensive  type  of  dictator 
than  General  Castro,  who  had  proclaimed 
himself  President  of  Venezuela.  Citizens 
who  ventured  to  criticise  his  course  were 
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arbitrarily    thrown    into    prison    and    a 
reign  of  terror  existed. 

Venezuela's  foreign  obligations,  public 
and  private,  were  openly  repudiated. 
This  resulted  in  European  complications 
in  Venezuela.  As  early  as  1901  Germany 
was  compelled  to  take  steps  for  the  en- 
forced collection  of  obligations.  This 
raised  diplomatic  questions  with  the 
United  States,  which  insisted  that,  while 
Germany  and  other  European  nations 
were  entitled,  and  would  be  permitted, 
to  enforce  the  payment  of  amounts  due, 
yet,  under  the  Monroe  Docl;rine,  no 
Venezuelan  territory  could  be  acquired 
by  any  European  power,  nor  could  there 
be  any  indefinite  lingering  there  under 
the  guise  of  temporary  occupation.  The 
question  raised  was  all  the  more  critical 
because  of  the  wide  publication  in.  nu- 
merous European  periodicals  that  Germany 
had  the  most  deliberate  and  unshakable 
intention  of  acquiring  large  interests  in* 
South  America.  While  the  United  States 
would  not  consent  under  any  circum- 
stances to  any  European  nation  acquiring 
territory  in  Central  or  South  America, 
yet  the  American  Government  would  wel- 
come a  large  German  migration  into  such 
countries  as  Venezuela  and  Colombia,  rec- 
ognizing that  the  inflowing  German  ele- 
ment would  soon  give  stability  to  a 
volatile    and    refractory    population. 

Just  at  the  joining  of  the  centuries, 
one  of  the  most  important  questions  ever 
settled  bv  arbitration  between  nations 
was  determined  by  the  Swiss  Govern- 
ment, acting  in  the  matter  of  the 
boundary  dispute  of  three  hundred  years 
between  France  and  Brazil  respecting 
the  proper  extent  of  French  Guiana. 
The  award  gave  3,000  square  miles  of 
the  disputed  territory  to  France  and 
147,000  to  Brazil. 

Later  in  the  decade  Brazil  caught  the 
battleship  fever,  so  prevalent  in  the 
northern    hemisphere,     and     aroused    no 


little  apprehension  by  launching  vessels 
of  the  Dreadnought  class.  Argentina,  as 
the  rival  of  Brazil  in  power  and  influ- 
ence, in  order  to  preserve  her  rank  and 
prestige  also  entered  upon  a  campaign 
of  naval  and  military  expansion.  The 
Argentine  purpose  and  policy  were 
explained  by  the  declaration  that  the  Re- 
public, in  arming  itself  for  self-preserva- 
tion, became  a  force  for  the  preservation 
of  international  harmony  in  South 
America,  clearing  the  horizon,  banishing 
suspicions,  allaying  fears,  and  satisfying 
the  aspirations  of  a  half  dozen  neigh- 
boring and  friendly  states  for  concord  and 
permanent  peace. 

The  year  1902  was  one  of  extraordinary 
seismic  convulsions.  Never  before  had 
there  been  in  historic  times  such  a  series 
of  terrific  disturbances  as  began  in  that 
year  and  continued  in  the  following 
years.  To  give  a  complete  list  of  all 
the  earthquake  shocks,  volcanic  eruptions, 
tidal  waves,  and  other  seismic  commotions 
for  the  year  1902  would  be  impossible. 
Scarcely  a  day  passed  without  a  disturb- 
ance in  some  part  of  the  earth.  On 
May  8,  the  most  appalling  catastrophe 
of  its  kind  on  record  up  to  that  time 
occurred,  the  instantaneous  destruction 
of  the  city  of  St.  Pierre,  Martinique,  in 
the  West  Indies,  with  its  30,000  inhabit- 
ants, by  an  eruption  of  Mt.  Pelee. 
Practically  no  region  of  the  earth  escaped 
some  disturbance  during  the  year,  the 
destruction  of  life  and  property  in  many 
instances  being  extraordinary.  In  the 
year  1903  the  disturbances  were  not  so 
numerous  or  so  violent  as  in  1902,  but 
were  far  beyond  the  ordinary,  and  in- 
dicated most  violent  activity  on  the 
interior   of  the   earth's   crust. 

At  half -past  three  o'clock  on  the  after- 
noon of  January  14,  1907,  a  sudden 
earthquake  shock,  which  lastly  hardly 
more  than  forty  seconds,  transformed  the 
city  of  Kingston,  Jamaica,  from  a  busy 
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and  prosperous  metropolis  to  a  place  of 
destruction  and  mourning.  In  a  single 
minute  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  build- 
ings were  injured  or  destroyed,  while  the 
fire  which  followed  swept  out  of  exist- 
ence tea  blocks  of  the  business  and  ware- 
house section  with  their  contents.  Several 
hundred  people,  mostly  blacks,  were 
killed  or  burned  to  death,  and  more  than 
a    thousand   were   injured. 


two  war  vessels,  fully  provisioned,  to  the 
scene.  He  also  ordered  the  Missouri  and 
Indiana,  under  the  command  of  Rear 
Admiral  Davis,  to  steam  at  once  to  King- 
ston and  offer  such  assistance  aa  might 
be  needed,  "When  the  vesseb  arrived 
they  were  warmly  welcomed,  and  Gov- 
ernor Swettenhain  being  absent,  his  dep- 
uty gladly  and  warmly  accepted  the 
proffered   assistance.      The    Admiral    was 
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Kington,  the  capital  and  chief  com- 
mercial city  of  the  island,  lay  on  the 
southern  coast  and  possessed  one  of  the 
finist  harbors  of  tlie  West  Indies,  a 
landlocked  basin,  availiible  for  the  larg- 
est ships  and  defended  by  two  strong 
forts.  It  contained,  before  the  disaster, 
all  the  buildings  which  go  to  make  up 
a  progressive  city — churches,  hospitals, 
hotel.s,  banks,  colleges  and  schools,  a 
theater  and  five  daily  newspaper  offices. 
The  losses  were  estimated  at  $10,000,000. 

Admiral  Rol)ley  D.  Evans,  in  com- 
mand of  tile  United  States  Atlantic  fleet, 
then  stationed  at  Ouantanamo,  Cuba,  on 
hearing  of  the  disaster,  at  once  dispatched 


asked  to  land  men  to  help  protect  prop- 
erty and  care  for  the  wounded.  There 
was  a  lack  of  competent  surgeons  in 
the  city  and  the  demands  were  impera- 
tive and  immediate.  Both  vessels  sent 
their  su^eons  ashore,  who  erected  a  tent 
hospital  which  was  soon  crowded,  while 
marines,  under  ehanie  of  the  Governor's 
deputy  were  assisting  in  clearing  the 
streets  for  the  passage  of  ambulances. 
At  this  time  Governor  Swettenham  re- 
turned, and  in  a  most  insulting  letter 
requested  Rear  Admiral  Davis  to  with- 
draw his  men  to  his  vessels  and  leave 
the  harbor.  Tliis  was  done  at  once,  the 
Admiral  as   required  by   custom,   making 
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a  farewell  oflBcial  call  upon  the  Governor, 
who,  while  apparently  polite,  took  no 
pains  to  conceal  his  contempt  for  the  rep- 
resentative of  a  friendly  Qovemihent  and 
for  that  Government  itself.  His  conduct 
was  roundly  denounced  by  the  Kingston 
newspapers  and  a  demand  was  made  for 
his  recall.  Almost  without  exception  he 
was  sharply  criticised  by  the  British 
press  and  his  action  deplored.  The 
United  States  Government  made  no  com- 
plaint, but  the  British  War  Department 
compelled  the  Governor  to  write  a  letter 
of  apology,  and  a  few  weeks  later  he 
was  quietly  recalled.  The  London  Times 
voiced  English  opinion  in  an  editorial 
which  closed  as  follows:  **This  lamenta- 
ble close  of  a  mission  conceived  in  so 
admirable  a  spirit  of  international  good- 
wall  certainly  will  not  lessen  the  gratitude 
of  the  unfortunate  colony  and  of  Eng- 
lishmen the  world  over  to  Rear  Admiral 
Davis  and  his  blue  jackets,  or  to  the 
American  Government.'' 

In  May,  1907,  trouble  became  acute 
between  Guatemala  and  Mexico,  and  for 
a  time  war  seemed  inevitable.  At  the 
close  of  May,  Mexico  had  an  army  of 
16,000  men  on  the  border  ready  to 
meet  any  move  of  her  enemy.  Cabrera, 
the  President  of  Guatemala,  had  long 
been  in  disfavor  in  his  own  country,  and 
a  menace  to  those  adjoining.  Early  in 
the  spring  he  announced  that  he  had 
discovered  a  plot  against  his  life.  A 
wild  panic  seized  upon  the  Government 
and  arrests  of  suspected  persons  were 
made  by  wholesale.  Four  prominent 
citizens  were  seized — three  physicians,  and 
a  civil  engineer — ^and  thrown  into  prison, 
where  it  was  claimed,  they  committed 
suicide.  The  soldiers  took  their  bodies 
and  threw  them  into  sewers  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city.  This  act  so  incensed 
the  people  that  the  diplomatic  corps  was 
appealed  to,  and  Minister  Gamboa  de- 
manded the  bodies.    Upon  his  representa- 


tion they  were  finally  turned  over  and 
later  buried  with  great  honors.  Nine- 
teen others  were  arrested  and  condemned 
to  death  by  Cabrera.  All  members  of 
the  diplomatic  corps  in  the  capital, 
knowing  the  circumstances,  joined  in  a 
protest  against  the  proposed  execution 
and  demanded  a  fair  trial  for  the  ac- 
cused. It  was  claimed  by  those  who 
were  in  a  position  to  know  that  the  whole 
business  was  a  badly  garbled  plan  framed 
up  by  Cabrera  himself  to  arouse  the 
sympathy  of  the  country  and  of  the 
neighboring  republics  in  his  behalf. 

In  December,  1907,  the  Central  Ameri- 
can Republics  came  together  in  a  con- 
ference of  peace  and  amity,  and,  with 
the  moral  co-operation  of  Mexico  and 
the  United  States,  solemnly  bound  them- 
selves by  treaty  and  proclamation  to- 
dwell  together  in  harmony,  and  to  -sub- 
mit practically  all  causes  of  difference 
thereafter  to  an  International  Court  of 
Arbitration.  This  court  was  established 
at  Cartago,  Costa  Rica.  A  strong  rivalry 
sprang  up  between  President  Zelaya,  of 
Nicaragua,  and  President  Cabrera,  of 
Guatemala,  for  the  control  of  the  five 
signatory  Republics  In  1909,  certain 
cases,  in  which  Zelaya  was  deeply  inter- 
ested, were  pending  before  the  Interna- 
tional Court.  In  an  effort  to  influence 
the  decision  of  the  court  in  his  favor, 
he  assembled  troops  upon  the  Honduras 
border,  and  dispatched  an  armed  force  to 
Cartago. 

In  !March,  1909,  Secretary  of  State 
Knox,  of  the  United  States,  sent  a  vigor- 
ous note  to  the  Nicaraguan  authorities 
demanding  the  arbitration  of  the  claim 
of  several  American  citizens  against 
Nicaragua.  At  the  same  time,  three 
United  States  cruisers  and  a  Mexican 
gunboat  appeared  in  Nicaraguan  waters. 

The  situation  did  not  improve.  A  rev- 
olution, led  by  General  Estrada,  broke 
out   in   Nicaragua.      Two   American   citi- 
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zens  became  identified  with  the  revolu- 
tionary forces  as  volunteer  colonels. 
They  were  apprehended  on  foreign  soil, 
Costa  Rica,  and  shot  by  Zelaya.  He 
posted  his  country  with  placards  de- 
nouncing the  United  States  and  stirring 
up  violence  against  American  citizens. 
He  intercepted  official  dispatches  to  and 
from  the  United  States. 

In  December,  1909,  a  crisis  was  reached. 
President  Taft  terminated  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  Nicaragua.  In  addition  to 
the  six  United  States  vessels  with  1,200 
marines  aboard  already  in  Nicaraguan 
waters,  a  number  of  other  vessels  were 
hastily  sent  southward. 

On  December  23  General  Estrada 
overtook  the  retreating  army  of  General 
Zelaya  at  Rena.  A  fierce  battle  raged 
for  three  hours,  ending  with  the  surren- 
der of  Zelaya 's  forces.  Six  hundred  of 
Zelaya 's  soldiers  were  left  dead  on  the 
field,  and  nineteen  hundred  surrendered. 
Estrada's  losses  were  twenty  killed,  and 
seventy-five  wounded.  General  Estrada 
said: 

**  There  is  no  glory  in  the  victory  that 
1  can  claim.  Knowing  that  many  of  the 
soldiers  in  General  Zelaya  *s  army  are 
forced  to  fight  against  their  will,  I  was 
desirous  of  avoiding  a  useless  slaughter. 
I  sent  four  separate  peace  commissioners 
to  ask  for  the  army's  unconditional 
surrender.  Zelaya  *s  commanders  maneu- 
vered for  delay  hoping  for  reinforce- 
ments. I  was  compelled  to  order  an 
advance  and  to  force  surrender.  My 
army  is  composed  of  property-owners 
and  farmers,  who  are  fighting  to  restore 
the  country  to  the  position  it  held  before 
the  days  of  the  Zelaya  regime.  The  only 
hope  of  reward  is  the  advantage  to  be 
gained  in  forever  ridding  the  country  of 
General  Zelaya  and  his   diabolism.'* 

Following  the  battle  the  American  and 
other  war  vessels  at  Bluefields  established 
hospitals  ashore  for  the  care  of  the  sick 


and  wounded  of  both  sides.  The  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  telegraphed  $10,000  for 
hospital  use. 

Finally,  on  December  16,  1909,  Presi- 
dent Zelaya  resigned  as  head  of  the  Nica.- 
raguan  Republic,  and  fled  to  a  refuge  in 
Mexico.  The  Congress  elected  as  his  suc- 
cessor Dr.  Joseph  Madriz,  who  began  at 
once  to  administer  the  Government.  One 
of  his  first  official  utterances  was  the  ad- 
mission that  the  execution  of  the  two 
Americans,  Cannon  and  Grace,  was  il- 
legal, and  that  the  resentment  felt  in  the 
matter  by  the  United  States  was  justified. 

Meanwhile  General  Estrada,  commander 
of  the  revolutionary  forces,  continued  his 
successful   campaign. 

Mexico  sent  a  special  commissioner  to 
the  United  States  \i'ith  the  assurance  that 
the  asylum  granted  by  Mexico  to  Ex- 
President  Zelaya,  was  in  no  way  an  un- 
friendly act  to  the  United  States,  and  that 
Mexico  would  continue  to  co-operate  with 
the  United  States  to  establish  and  main- 
tain permanent  peace  in  Central  America. 

Early  in  December,  1908,  vessels  of  the 
Dutch  navy  seized  certain  Venezuelan 
ships.  This  caused  rioting  throughout 
the  Republic.  The  demonstrations  were 
directed  not  so  much  at  the  Government 
as  at  the  Castro  regime.  President  Castro 
found  it  conducive  to  his  safety  to  go 
abroad.  Vice-President  Dr.  Juan  Vin- 
cente  Gomez  assumed  the  duties  of  the 
President,  administering  them  avowedly 
in  the  name  of  the  absent  President,  until 
late  in  December,  when  a  plot  to 
assassinate  Gomez  was  discovered  and 
frustrated.  Gomez  thereupon  assumed 
supreme  control  of  the  Government  in  his 
own  name,  declared  Castro  no  longer 
President,  and  charged  him  with  being 
implicated  in  the  assassination  plot.  He 
also  cancelled  Senor  Castro's  ** letter  of 
unlimited  credit''  in  Europe.  He  reor- 
ganized and  reofficered  the  army,  and  set 
up   a    cabinet   of  his   own   choosing,   and 
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took  possession  of  the  Bank  of  Venezuela, 
and  established  himself  firmly  in  power  at 
<!7ar&cas.  He  demonstrated  his  good  vdll 
and"  sincerity  in  foreign  affairs  ■  by  re- 
voking, January  1,  1909,  the  embai^  on 
Caracan  commerce,  by  offering  fair  and 
reasonable  terms  of  settlement  of  Vene. 
2uela's  differences  with  tlie  French  Cable 
Company,  and  agreeing  to  a  plan  for  the 
resumption  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  United  States. 

Meanwhile,    Senor   Castro   in   Germany 


permit  him  to  land.  He  continued  to 
Fort  de  France,  island  of  Martinique, 
where,  when  he  attempted  a  forced  so- 
journ, the  French  gendarmes  carried  him 
aboard  the  French  vessel  Versailles,  bound 
for  France. 

In  the  year  1910  was  celebrated 
Xhroughout  the  Republic  of  Mexico  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  begin- 
ning of  independence  in  that  nation. 
Three  names  were  most  prominent  and  * 
most  honored  in  tliis  celebration 
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declined  at  6rst  to  believe  the  news  of  his 
deposition,  but  finally  accepted  the  situa- 
tion, and  announced  that  he  would  place 
no  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  new  ad- 
lAinistration  in  settling  pending  difficulties 
with  foreign  Governments  "even  if  this 
should  involve  my  own  withdrawal  from 
activity  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation"! 

A  few  days  after  the  High  Federal 
Court  of  Venezuela  had  declared  Senor 
Cipriano  Castro  guilty  of  attempting  to 
bring  about  the  assassination  of  Acting- 
President  Gomez,  and  that  he  was  there- 
fore "constitutionally  suspended  from  the 
presidency,"  Castro  sailed  from  France 
for  the  West  Indies.  Arriving  at  Trini- 
dad   the    British    authorities    would    not 


^liguel  Hidalgo  Costilla,  born  of  Creole 
parents,  •  was  the  militant  and  patriotic 
priest  who  first  sounded  the  signal  for  the 
rebellion  of  the  Mexicans  against  Spanish 
oppression.  On  tlie  16tli  of  September, 
1810,  Hidalgo  summoned  a  little  band  of 
patriots  to  his  church  in  the  village  of 
Dolores,  near  the  city  of  Guanajuato,  and 
from  the  bronze  bell  in  the  belfry,  rang 
out  the  tocsin  of  Mexican  independence. 
From  the  altar  of  the  church  Hidalgo 
took  a  banner  bearing  the  image  of  Our 
Lady  of  Guadalupe,  the  patron  saint  of 
Mexico,  transfixed  it  with  a  lance,  and 
thereafter  used  it  as  the  banner  of  his 
army.  Hidalgo  in  less  than  a  week  after 
his    proclamation    found    himself    at    the 
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Jiead  of  a  volunteer  army  of  60,000  men. 
Jiut,  from  lack  of  military  knowledge,  he 
was  unable  to  follow  up  liis  advautage. 
Within  four  months  his  army  was  put  to 
rout  and  he  himself  captured  and  put  to 
ignominious  death,  a  martyr  to  the  great 
cause  he  advocated. 


determined  etTorts  and  skilled  leadership 
Mexico  was  finally  freed  from  church 
domination.  He  was  chosen  the  second 
President  of  the  new  republic  in  1872. 

The  third  name  honored  in  the  celebra- 
tion was  that  of  Porfirio  Diaz,  also  of  In- 
dian extraction  on  his  mother's  side,  whose 
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But  the  revolution  went  on.  Spain 
sought  to  use  the  church  as  the  chief 
agency  in  checking  the  movement  for  in- 
dependence. This  aroused  strong  popular 
feeling  against  the  church,  and  brought 
into  prominence  the  second  man  whose 
memory  was  so  signally  honored  in  the 
centennial  celebration.  Benito  Juarez,  a 
full-blooded  Zapateca  Indian,  became  one 
of  the  revolutionary  leaders.    Through  his 


eightieth  birthday  feU  on  September  15, 
1910,  almost  coincident  with  the  day  of 
the  celebration.  He  had  just  entered  upon 
his  eighth  term  as  President,  having,  with 
the  exception  of  Juarez 's  term,  served 
continuously  since  the  founding  of  the 
Republic.  He  was  elected  first  in  1876, 
when  he  served  one  term,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Juan??;.  In  1884  Diaz  was 
elected  again  by  a  great  majority.     After 
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that  the  one-term  provision  ot  the  consti- 

» 

tution  was  set  aside  to  enable  him  to  hold 
the  oflSce  from  term  to  term. 

During  the  forty-five  years  previous  to 
the  first  election  of  Diaz,  there  had  been 
in  Mexico  more  than  two  hundred  revolu- 
tions, and  about  fifty  different  rulers. 
Diaz  transformed  the  country.  He  po- 
liced the  republic,  established  schools,  en- 
couraged industrial  development — invited 
American  friendship,  enterprise,  and  cap- 
ital— and  in  general  brought  order  out  of 
chaos.  In  the  first  twenty-five  years 
under  his  rule,  population  increased  fifty 
per  cent.,  while  production,  industry,  and 
wealth  increased  in  higher  ratio.  The 
national  finances  and  credit  were  placed 
upon  a  stable  foundation.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  advanced  age.  President  Diaz  was 
reelected  in  1004  and  1908. 

For  many  years  Hidalgo's  bronze  ** Lib- 
erty Beir*  had  hung  in  a  most  prominent 
place  upon  the  facade  of  the  National 
Palace  in  Mexico  City.  This  bell  and  Hi- 
dalgo's banner  were  the  most  prominent 
features  of  the  centennial  celebration. 
The  ofiBcial  opening  of  the  celebration 
was  signaled  upon  Hidalgo's  bell  by  Pres- 
ident Diaz. 

Peru  attracted  no  little  attention  in 
1909  by  negotiating  domestic  loans  to  the 
amount  of  $5,000,000,  and  therewith 
cancelling  all  foreign  indebtedness.  Peru 
ranked  as  a  rich  and  prosperous  state, 
with  a  territory  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
United  States. 

The  dispute  between  Peru  and  Chile 
over  the  control  of  the  two  provinces, 
Tacna  and  Arica,  which  had  been  held  by 
Chile  since  the  war  of  1883,  after  seven- 


teen years  of  diplomatic  effort,  still  re- 
mained unsettled.  Under  the  treaty  of 
Ancon  it  was  to  have  been  left  to  a 
plebiscite  of  the  residents  of  the  two 
provinces  to  determine  to  which  nation 
they  should  belong.  This  vote  was  to  have 
been  taken  in  1894.  The  original  inhab- 
itants of  the  provinces  were  mostly  Peru- 
vians, while  many  Chilean  colonists  flocked 
in  following  the  war  of  1883.  The 
Peruvian  Government  insisted  that  only 
the  native  inhabitants  should  vote  in  the 
plebiscite,  while  Chile  demanded  that  her 
colonists  should  vote  also.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened that  the  two  nations  failed  to  agree, 
and  the  question  remained  open  and 
threatening,  sometimes  portending  war. 

In  1910  the  Transandine  Railway,  ex- 
tending from  Buenos  Aires  to  Valparaiso 
was  approaching  completion.  This  trans- 
continental line  of  communication  marked 
a  new  epoch  of  industrial  and  commercial 
development  in  South  America,  and  had  a 
strong  influence  in  diverting  attention 
from  political  into  economic  channels. 

Reviewing  the  history  of  and  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Spanish  countries  of  South  and 
Central  America,  one  can  but  be  re- 
minded of  the  interesting  prophecy  of 
General  Bolivar  in  1815:  **  Mexico  will  be 
a  Republic  with  a  President  holding  office 
for  life ;  Central  America  will  form  a  con- 
federation whose  canals  shall  shorten  the 
roads  of  the  world;  New  Grenada,  Vene- 
zuela and  Ecuador  will  form  the  Republic 
of  Colombia;  Chile  will  be  most  stable  of 
the  republics;  and  Peru  \idll  be  the  prey 
of  lasting  trials,  for  it  has  in  its  lap  the 
two  foes  of  order — gold  and  slaves. 
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Nowhere  was  alUthe-world-round  move- 
ment toward  the  reign  of  the  people  more 
conspicuous  than  in  Europe.  There,  as 
elsewhere,  it  was  evidently  a  movement 
destined  never  to  cease  until  freedom  of 
conscience,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  the 
right  of .  free  speech,  and  universal  suf- 
frage with  constitutional  government, 
should  become  fully  established  from  the 
Rock  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Steppes  of  the 
Siberian  line.  Spain  faced  a  political  rev- 
olution in  which  civil  strife  could  be 
avoided  only  in  proportion  as  the  king  and 
his  court  accepted  a  liberal  program  of 
administration  and  turned  the  revolu- 
tionary elements  into  peaceful  and  pro- 
gressive channels.  Already  under  the 
new  impulse  Spain  was  making  tremen- 
dous strides  forward.  Italy  was  honey- 
combed with  radical  republicanism,  and 
her  people,  like  those  of  Spain,  were  but 
awaiting  the  opportunity  to  follow 
France  into  that  condition  of  financial, 
commercial,  and  industrial  prosperity 
which  she  had  found  under  her  republican 
form  of  government. 

The  agitation,  disturbances,  and  riots 
among  the  German  people,  and  the  fre- 
quent outbursts  in  the  Reichstag,  indi- 
cated a  feeling  so  widespread,  so  intense, 
and  so  earnest  for  universal  suffrage  and 
more  liberal  laws  that  it  could  be  satisfied 
only  by  gratification.  Not  since  the  mem- 
orable days  of  1848  had  public  sentiment 
been  so  aroused  and  determined.  Austria- 
Hungary  seethed  with  racial  antipathies, 
and  was  in  a  ferment  of  racial  aspiration, 
which  only  a  larger  liberty  and  greater 
freedom  and  independence  could  assuage. 

The  new  Sultan  of  Turkey  took  rank 
as  one  of  the  liberal,  progressive,  and 
representative   exponents   of  modem   and 


popular  ideas  among  the  continental  mon- 
archs.  He  was  wise  enough  to  profit  by 
the  examples  of  sultans  who  preceded  him 
who  had  attempted  to  thwart  the  popular 
will.  Under  his  enlightened  administra- 
tion, Constantinople  was  being  trans- 
formed into  a  modern  city,  and  the 
Turkish  nation  brought  into  line  with  the 
progressive  spirit  of  the  age. 

Russia  was  progressing  slowly  and  pain- 
fully, but  steadily  and  surely,  to  better, 
brighter,  and  happier  days  for  her  millions 
of  oppressed  people.  The  Czar  had  to 
contend  with  a  heritage  vastly  more  diffi- 
cult to  manage,  and  a  system  less  elastic 
and  much  more  primitive  than  that  of 
any  other  European  potentate.  The  en- 
tire machinery  of  the  empire  had  to  be 
overhauled  in  order  to  bring  it  into  har- 
mony with  the  thought  and  action  of  the 
twentieth  century.  But  it  was  not  to  be 
doubted  that  the  dogged  perseverance  and 
the  never-failing  persistence  of  the  Rus- 
sian people  would  inevitably  finally  suc- 
ceed in  reforming  abuses,  and  in  the 
establishment  of  the  fullest  liberty  for 
even  the  lowliest  peasant. 

In  England  the  long  fight  between  the 
democracy  and  the  hereditary  House  of 
Lords  seemed  about  to  be  decided  in  favor 
of  the  people.  King  Edward,  the  most 
democratic  of  monarchs,  apparently  recog- 
nized the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  calmly  and 
with  dignity  accepted  the  progressive 
movements  in  his  empire  with  clear  vision 
and  wnsdora  and  true  statesmanship.  His 
counsel  went  further  with  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe  than  that  of  any  other 
monarch  who  ever  occupied  a  throne,  and 
his  wise  example,  if  followed,  promised  to 
delay  for  a  time  the  inevitable  dissolution 
of  the  monarchical  systems  of  the  conti- 
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Dent,  and  to  smooth  the  way  for  the  final 
disappearance  of  emperors,  kings,  and 
thrones.  It  was  apparent  on  every  hand, 
however,  that  the  stage  of  royalty  in 
Europe  was  set  for  the  closing  act  in  its 
long  play,  and  that  but  few  decades  of 
the  new  century  would  pass  until  the  cur- 
tain would  be  rung  down  upon  the  royal 
actors  who  were  departing  forever. 

The  decade  was  a  most  important  one 
in  the  affairs  of  England.     The  opening 


tive  to  peace,  but  the  distrust  of  the  Mil- 
ner-Chamberlain  combination  on  the  part 
of  the  Boers  was  so  great  that  but  little 
attention  was  paid  to  Lord  Kitchener's 
proposals  when  he  presented  them. 

In  February  of  1901  an  additional  force 
of  thirty  thousand  English  soldiers  was 
sent  to  South  Africa,  and  the  commander- 
in-chief  inaugurated  the  policy  which 
eventually  terminated  the  war.  Farm- 
houses were  burned  or  hlown  up,  every- 
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years  of  the  new  century  found  her  still 
ei^aged  in  the  unfortunate  war  in  South 
Africa.  In  November  and  December  of 
1900  the  British  had  sustained  defeats  at 
Dewetadorp-  in  the  Orange  Free  State. 
Again  they  were  defeated  in  the  moun- 
tains west  of  Praetoria,  and  General  De- 
Wet,  in  spite  of  all  British  efforts  to  the 
contrary,  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Orange 
River  into  Cape  Colony.  Ttteanwhile,  the 
victorious  home-coming  of  Lord  Roberts 
had  been  marred  by  Lord  Kitchener's  re- 
quest for  more  troops.  Reinforcements 
were  sent,  but  for  a  time  but  little  was 
accomplished  by  the  augmented  British 
forces.  The  commander-in-chief  was  in 
favor  of  a  conciliatory  policy  as  an  initia- 


thing  destructible  was  destroyed,  the  face 
of  the  country  rendered  bare  and  desolate, 
and  the  non-combatants  whom  this  policy 
made  homeless  were  collected  in  vast 
camps,  where  many  of  them  perished.  In 
March  General  DeWet  was  driven  north 
of  the  Orange  Hiver  after  a  series  of  suc- 
cessful attacks  upon  British  supply  trains 
and  detached  bodies  of  troops.  The  Boer 
officials  now  felt  compelled  to  listen  to 
peace  negotiations.  On  the  8th  of  March 
an  armistice  of  one  week  was  agreed  upon 
to  allow  General  Botha  to  communicate 
the  pence  plans  of  the  British  commander 
to  the  other  Boer  generals.  The  negotia- 
tions were  unsuccessful,  and  soon  General 
DeWet  and   his  fellow-commanders   were 
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waging  the  bitterest  sort  of  guerilla  war- 
fare along  the  Vaal  River,  while  General 
Botim  was  equally  active  in  the  Eastern 
Transvaal. 

On  the  18th  of  April  negotiations  were 
begun  again,  in  this  instance  by  Qeneral 
Uotha,  and  were  inspired  by  the  English 
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feeling  that  3Ir,  Chamberlain's  rojeetion 
of  the  former  terms  had  been  an  inexcus- 
able blunder. 

During  the  months  of  J  lay,  June,  and 
July,  1901,  tlie  Boers  kept  up  an  active 
campaign,  but  such  were  their  surround- 
ings that  they  were  forced  to  release  all 
prisoners  after  taking  their  arms  and  am- 
munition. The  English,  on  the  contrary, 
depcndi'd  for  ultimate  success  upon  the 
imprisonment  or  transportation  of  every 


prisoner.     These   they  deported  in  lat^ 
numbers  to  Ceylon,  St.  Helena,  and  the 
Ik-rmudas.     In  pursuance  of  their  policy 
of  devastating  the  country,  concentration 
camps  of  the  non-combatants  were  formed, 
and    the    sulTering    and    sickness    therein 
made  the  darkest  pages  in  the  story  of  the 
war.     In    October  it  was  esti- 
mated  that   five    hundred    and 
Beventy-two  children  in  a  thou- 
sand   died    of    disease    due    to 
exposure  and  bad  conditions  in 
the  camps,  and  of  twelve  thou- 
sand deaths  in  six  months,  ten 
thousand  were  children.     Even 
the    heart   of   England,    intent 
upon    imperialism,   revolted   at 
such  a  result  as  this,   and  the 
people   began    to   realize    what 
the    commanders    in    the    field 
had  long  rec(^mized,  that  this 
was  no  common  foe,  that  here 
were    no    trivial    principles    at 
war,  but  that  this  sort  of  men 
and  these  principles  were  the 
same  as  those  upon  which  Eng- 
land's glory  rested. 

The  events  of  the  succeeding 
three  months  were  favorable  to 
the  Boer  cause.     The  dissatis- 
fied inhabitants  of  Cape  Colony 
made  common  cause  with  their 
brethren  of  the  Transvaal,  and 
thus  the  war  progressed  "until 
the  end  of  January,  1902,  when 
Holland  made  efforts  to  bring 
about  peace  by  suggesting  an  interview  be- 
tween English  minister  and  the  Boer  dele- 
gates  then  in   Europe.     These   overtures 
England  refused  to  receive,  believing  that 
negotiations  could  be  conducted  better  at 
tlie  scat  of  war.     The   attempt  was   not 
without  effect,  however,  for  larger  forces 
again  had  been  called  for  to  garrison  the 
constantly    lengthening    line    of    English 
blockhouses.     General  Detaney,  by  a  bril- 
liant bit  of  strategy,  had  divided  the  forces 
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of  General  Methuen,  scattering  one  part 
and  capturing  the  other,  including  the 
commander.  The  war  already  had  cost 
the  English  people  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-five  million  pounds,  and  the  debt 
was  increasing  at  the  rate  of  twenty  mil- 
lions a  month.  England,  was  paying 
heavily  for  doubtful  glory,  and  the 
** Roman  peace"  which  would  come  eyent- 
ually  would  leave  her  no  tangible  rewards. 

Both  sides  were  seeking  the  way  for 
cessation  of  hostilities.  The  Boers  claimed 
they  could  continue  the  war  for  three 
years  longer,  but  evidently  with  no  per- 
manent advantage  to  thomselves  or  their 
cause.  Meanwhile,  the  **  Colossus  of  South 
Africa,''  Cecil  Rhodes,  had  died.  New  ideas 
of  the  Boers  were  prevalent  in  England, 
where  powerful  friends  were  pleading 
their  cause.  '  Most  powerful  of  all  argu- 
ments was  the  enormous  increase  in  taxa- 
tion due  to  the  war. 

Pinal  negotiations  for  peace  began  on 
March  23,  1902.  After  a  conference,  in 
which  it  was  determined  to  submit  the 
question  of  a  cessation  of  hostilities  to  the 
burghers  in  the  field,  negotiations  were 
formally  opened  \i1th  the  British  Govern- 
ment through  Lord  Kitchener.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  fighting  Boers  were  for  peace. 

On  June  2  Arthur  J.  Balfour,  First 
Lord  of  the  English  Treasury  and  Gov- 
ernment leader,  made  the  following  an- 
nouncement in  the  House  of  Commons  of 
the  terms  of  peace : 

'*His  Excellency  Lord  Mner,  in  behalf 
of  the  British  Government;  His  Excel- 
lency ]\Ir.  Steyn,  General  Brenner,  and 
General  Schalkburger,  General  Reitz,  Gen- 
eral Lord  Botha,  and  General  Delaney, 
acting  .  in  behalf  of  their  respective 
burghers,  desiring  to  terminate  the  present 
hostilities,  agree  to  the  following  terms: 

**  First — The  burgher  forces  in  the  field 
will  forthwith  lay  down  their  arms  and 
hand  over  all  guns,  rifles,  and  ammuni- 
tion of  war  in  their  possession  or  under 


their  control,  and  desist  from  further  re- 
sistance, and  acknowledge  King  Edward 
VII.  as  their  lawful  sovereign.  The  man- 
ner and  details  of  this  surrender  will  be 
arranged  between  Lord  Kitchener  and 
Conunandant  General  Botha,  assisted  by 
General  Delaney  and  Chief  Commandant 
DeWet. 

**  Second — ^All  burghers  outside  the  lim- 
its of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River 
Colony,  and  all  prisoners  of  war  at  present 
outside  South  Africa,  who  are  burghers, 
will,  on  duly  declaring  their  acceptance 
of  the  position  of  subjects  of  His  Majesty, 
be  brought  back  to  their  homes  so  soon 
as  means  of  transportation  can  be  pro- 
vided and  means  of  subsistence  assured. 

"Third — The  burghers  so  returning 
will  not  be  deprived  of  their  personal  lib- 
erty or  property. 

**  Fourth — ^No  proceeding,  civil  or  crim- 
inal, will  be  taken  against  burghers  sur- 
rendering or  so  returning  for  any  acts  in 
connection  with  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  The  benefits  of  this  clause  do  not 
extend  to  oertain  acts  contrary  to  the 
usages  of  war,  which  have  been  notified 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  the  Boer 
generals,  and  which  shall  be  tried  by 
court-martial  after  the  close  of  hostilities. 

*' Fifth— The  Dutch  language  wiU  be 
taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Trans- 
vaal and  Orange  River  Colony,  where  the 
parents  desire  it,  and  will  be  allowed  in 
the  courts  of  law  for  the  better  and  more 
effectual  administration  of  justice. 

**  Sixth — Possession  of  rifles  will  be  al- 
lowed in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River 
Colony  to  persons  requiring  them  for  their 
protection,  on  faking  out  a  license  ac- 
cording to  law. 

''Seventh— The  military  administration 
of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Col- 
ony, will,  at  the  earlist  possible  date,  be 
succeeded  by  a  civil  government,  and  so 
soon  as  circumstances  permit,  representa- 
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tive  institutions  leading  up  to  self-govern- 
ment will  be  introduced. 

**  Eighth — The  question  of  granting  the 
franchise  to  natives  will  not  be  decided 
until  after  the  introduction  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

**  Ninth — ^No  special  tax  will  be  imposed 
on  landed  property  in  the  Transvaal  or 
Orange  River  Colony  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war. 

**  Tenth — So  soon  as  the  conditions  per- 
mit it,  a  commission,  on  which  the  local 
inhabitants  will  be  represented,  will  be 
appointed  in  each  district  of  the  Trans- 
vaal and  Orange  River  Colony,  under  the 
presidency  of  a  magistrate  or  other  oflS- 
cial,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the 
restoration  of  the  people  to  their  homes, 
and  supplying  those  who,  owing  to  war 
losses,  are  unable  to  provide  for  themselves, 
with  food  and  shelter  and  the  necessary 
amount  of  seed,  stock,  and  implements, 
etc.,  indispensable  to  the  resumption  of 
their  normal  occupations.  His  Majesty's 
Government  will  place  at  the  disposal  of 
these  commissions  the  sum  of  £3,000,000 
($15,000,000),  and  will  allow  all  the  notes 
issued  under  the  law  of  1900  of  the  South 
African  Republic,  and  all  receipts  given 
up  to  officers  in  the  field,  of  the  late  re- 
publics, or  under  their  orders,  to  be  pre- 
sented to  a  judicial  commission,  which  will 
be  appointed  by  the  Government,  and  if 
such  notes  and  receipts  are  found  by  this 
commission  to  have  been  duly  issued  in 
return  for  valuable  considerations,  they 
will  be  received  by  the  first  named  com- 
mission as  evidence  of  war  losses  suffered 
by  the  persons  to  w^hich  they  were  orig- 
inally given. 

**In  addition  to  the  above-named  free 
grant  of  £3,000,000,  His  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment will  be  prepared  to  make  ad- 
vances, on  loan,  for  the  same  purposes, 
free  of  interest  for  two  years,  and  after- 
ward repayable  over  a  period  of  years, 
with  3  per  cent,  interest.    No  foreigner  or 


rebel  will  be  entitled  to  benefit  under  this 
clause." 

England  had  won  the  nominal  victory 
by  her  stronger  physical  force  and  re- 
sources, but  the  Boers  had  won  the  moral 
respect  of  the  world,  and  exhibited  those 
qualities  which  gave  promise  of  achieving 
peaceful  victories  which  would  be  greater 
triumphs  than  their  opponents  had  gained 
in  war. 

As  the  year  1900  drew  to  its  close  it 
became  known  that  Queen  Victoria's  health 
was  failing  rapidly.  She  persisted  in  her 
habits  of  work  to  the  last,  and  but  a  few 
days  before  her  death  summoned  Lord 
Roberts  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  a  per- 
sonal interview. 

The  South  African  war  was  a  source  of 
great  anxiety  to  her.  The  failure  to  termi- 
nate the  struggle,  the  constant  calls  for  re- 
inforcements, the  many  bereavements  in 
her  own  circle  of  friends  and  associates^ 
was  a  burden  greater  than  her  years  could 
bear.  Her  condition  became  alarming^ 
and,  after  three  days  of  suspense  and 
sorrow,  she  died  on  January  22,  1901,  sur- 
rounded by  her  children  and  grandchil- 
dren. Thus  ended  the  longest  and  most 
remarkable  reign  in  English  history. 

When  Victoria  ascended  the  throne  in 
1837  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  the  foun- 
dations of  monarchy  in  Great  Britain  were 
shaking.  The  republican  spirit  was  abroad 
in  Europe,  and  some  of  the  later  as  well 
as  the  earlier  English  sovereigns  had  left 
unsavory  records.  It  is  to  the  lasting  glory 
of  the  young  Queen  that,  by  her  high  char- 
acter, her  virtue,  her  wisdom,  her  good 
sense,  and  her  broad  sympathy,  her  tact 
and  diplomacy,  she  soon  established  her- 
self firmly  in  the  confidence  and  affections 
of  her  people.  During  her  long  reign  she 
rehabilitated  and  restored  the  throne,  and 
made  her  queenly  office  the  most  powerful 
institution  in  the  kingdom. 

There  have  been  great  sovereigns  of 
England,  great  Queens  of  England  as  well,. 
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but  no  one  of  them  owed  that  greatness 
to  high  traits  of  personal  character  to  the 
same  degree  as  Queen  Victoria.  Iler  early 
education-  was  planned  to  make  her  an  edu- 
cated, accomplished  woman,  to  develop  the 
qualities  of  heart  and  soul,  of  tenderness 
and  sympathy,  of  feminine  tact  and  intui- 
tion. These  qualities,  with  native  good 
sense  and  sound  judgment,  carried  her 
through  the  earlier  years  of  her  reign  in 
which  she  won  the  respect  of  her  subjects, 
to  those  later  years  when  she  was  looked 
upon  with  universal  love  and  reverence  as 
the  mother  of  her  people. 

The  Queen  was  a  marvelous  worker. 
Her  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility  was 
profound,  and  was  the  strongest  motive  of 
her  life.  As  time  went  on  she  accumu- 
lated a  wisdom  and  experience  that  was 
remarkable.  The  sovereign  of  fifteen  par- 
liiaments  and  ten  prime  ministers,  and  re- 
lated also  by  blood  and  marriage  to  more 
than  half  the  courts  of  Europe,  she  became 
necessarily  a  past-master  of  statecraft. 
She  possessed  an  extraordinary  and  pro- 
found knowledge  of  public  affairs,  a  wis- 
dom, a  memory,  an  intuitive  insight,  and 
a  balanced  judgment  which  gave  her  that 
remarkable  ascendency  which  she  wnelded 
so  many  years.  She  maintained  a  steady 
and  persistent  influence  on  the  action  of 
her  ministers  in  the  course  of  legislation 
and  reform  which  no  one  could  mistake 
or  ignore.  No  minister  in  her  long  reign 
ever  disregarded  her  advice,  or  pressed  her 
to  disregard  it,  without  afterward  feeling 
that  he  had  incurred  a  dangerous  respon- 
sibility. While  she  never  dictated  she 
influenced,  and,  although  she  never  arro- 
gated to  herself  a  prerogative  of  command, 
yet  she  always  guided  by  a  subtle  influence 
of  expostulation  and  argument.  She  was 
the  editor,  the  critic,  the  final  authority,  in 
the  policy  of  her  realm. 

During  her  reign  the  map  of  Europe 
underwent  many  changes,  but  throiTgh 
them  all  the  growth  of  England  continued 


undiminished.  The  results  of  British  ac- 
tivity were  concentrated  into  that  Imperial 
England  from  whose  remotest  confines  she 
was  hailed  as  Queen  and  Empress. 

Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  upon 
the  death  of  his  mother,  Queen  Victoria^ 
became  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land and  Emperor  of  India.  He  was  then 
in  his  sixtieth  year,  having  been  born  No- 
vember 9,  1841.  He  assumed  the  title  of 
King  Edward  VII.  When  his  mother 
reached  her  sixtieth  year  she  had  been 
Queen  for  forty-two  years.  The  new  King 
had  had  a  long  period  of  preparation  for 
his  responsibilities. 

In  his  younger  days  the  Prince  had  been 
regarded  as  a  good  deal  of  a  profligate, 
with  no  serious  side  to  his  nature  and  no 
capacity  for  statesmanship.  As  he  grew 
older  he  developed  into  a  shrewd,  well- 
equipped  man  of  the  world. 

Wisely,  or  unwisely,  Queen  Victoria  was 
of  an  excessively  jealous  disposition  in  all 
that  related  to  the  crown.  Instead  of 
making  her  son  and  probable  successor  an 
understudy,  and  preparing  him  to  take 
her  place  sooner  or  later,  she  vigorously 
restricted  him  to  the  performance  of  cere- 
monial functions.  For  many  years,  there- 
fore, there  had  devolved  upon  him  the 
s6cial  tasks  that  had  fallen  in  an  earlier 
period  to  his  father,  then  Prince  Consort. 
His  mother  had  never  made  him  a  confi- 
dential adviser  on  affairs  of  state.  His 
one  duty  in  her  eyes,  from  a  political  point 
of  view,  was  to  efface  himself,  to  abstain 
from  any  expression  of  opinion  upon  pub- 
lie  affairs.  The  Prince,  however,  was  not 
only  a  loyal  subject  of  the  Queen,  but  he 
had  betn  brought  up  to  honor  and  obey 
his  mother. 

Under  these  somewhat  anomalous  and 
trying  circumstances  Albert  Edward  had, 
by  long  practice,  acquired  a  marvelous 
prudence  and  tact  in  relation  to  all  public 
questions.  To  meet  social  requirements 
he  could  upon  occasion  don  his  gold  lace 
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and  decorations,  and  look  and  act  the 
Prince.  Yet  by  temperament  and  habit  he 
was  modern  and  democratic.    His  marked 


personal  preference  was  always 
easy  clothes,  a  soft  hat,  and  a  com- 
fortable place  in  the  smoking-rooin. 
When  he  became  King  he  rose  to 
the  occasion.  With  his  accesBion 
to  the  throne  Albert  Edward  dis- 
appeared. In  his  place  there  Btood 
Edward  VII.,  dignified,  kingly,  not 
weighed  down,  but  rather  inspired 
and  lifted  up  by  a  consciousness  of 
his  new  responsibility  and  sover- 
eignty. 

As  the  date  Set  for  the  formal 
coronation   of   King   Edward  ap- 
proached, June  26,   1902,  a  very 
disturbing    announcement    of    hia 
serious  illness  was  made.    On  June 
J     24  a  medical  consultation  decided 
Q     that  hia  condition  was  serious,  and 
%     that  a  surgical  operation  was  im- 
a     mediately  necessary.     An  abscess 
0     near    the    appendix    must    be    re- 
jj     moved.    The  date  of  coronation  waa 
^     postponed.    Happily  the  operation 
z     was  successful.    His  convalescence 
S     was    favorable,     and    finally,    on 
g     August  6,  1902,  he  was  crowned, 
S     with   ci'remonies  modified  to  suit 
his  weakened  condition. 

Meanwhile  Lord  Salisbury  had 
resigned  the  office  of  Prime  Min- 
ister and  had  been  succeeded  by  his 
nephew,  the  Honorable  Arthur  J. 
Balfour. 

The  first  problem  facing  the  new 
administration,  and  the  most  im- 
portant, was  the  serious  condition 
of  English  industry.    In  the  winter 
of    1003    it    was    estimated    that 
seventy  thousand  of  the  returned 
soldiers  from   South   Africa  were 
unalile  to  find  work,  while  the  idle 
in  the  Unit^d  Kingdom  numbered 
millions.     Sloreover,  English  com- 
merce and   trade  had   found   an  increas- 
ingly formidable  competitor  in  Germany. 
To  remedy  the  situation  Mr.  Chamberlain 
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proposed  to  organize  an  imperial  castoms 
union  with  a  policy  of  protection,  thus 
departing  from  the  time-honored  tradi- 
tions of  Bright  and  Cobden.  This  plan 
aroused  a  storm  of  criticism  and  opposi- 
tion, and  led  to  a  partial  rupture  in  the 
cabinet.  ' 

In  December,  1905,  Mr.  Balfour,  after 
a    year    of    hesitation,    resigned    as    the 
English  Prime  Minister,  and  his  Cabinet 
followed   him.     King  Edward  summoned 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  tlie 
Liberal  leader,  to  form  a  new  cabinet. 
This    change    ended    ten    years    of 
Unionist  rule. 

On  April  5,  1908,  Prime  Minister 
Campbell-Bannerman,  after  tliree 
years  of  most  strenuous  service,  was 
compelled  to  tender  his  resignation 
on  aeount  of  ill  health.  The  resigna- 
tion was  accepted,  and  ten  days  later 
the  ex-Premier  died,  at  the  a^e  of 
seventy-three.  King  Edward  ap- 
pointed Rt.  Hon,  Herbert  Henry 
Asquith,  Prime  Minister,  and  First 
Lord  of  the  .Treasury. 

The     fin<t     Parliament     of     King 
Edward  VII.  assembled  in  February, 
1906.     It  wa-s  the  first  Liberal  Par- 
liament   to   be    returned   in    twenty 
years,  and  had  been  chosen  after  a 
most  spirited  campaign.    The  ascend- 
ency of  the  Liberal  party  to  power 
precipitated  the  long-pending  battle 
in  the  United  Kingdom  between  tlie 
progressive    democracy,    represented 
by  the  elective  Hou.se  of  Commons  on  the 
one  hand,  and  ultra-conservatism,   repre- 
sented by  the  hereditary  House  of  Lords 
■  on  the  other. 

Various  progressive  measures,  held 
more  or  less  in  abeyance  hitherto,  now 
forced  their  way  to  a  hearing.  The  Lib- 
eral majority  of  429  members  in  the  new 
Parliament  included  54  Labor  M.  P.'s, 
with  .Tames  Keir  Hardie  as  Labor  Leader 
in  the  Commons,  and  John  Bums  in  the 


Ministry,  This  made  the  Labor  Party  a 
formidable  political  factor.  One  of  the 
early  results  was  the  introduction  of  a 
Government  bill  relieving  trades  unions 
from  responsibilities  for  damages  arising 
from  acts  of  any  member  or  members. 
This  passed  almost  at  once  to  a  second 
reading  in  the  Commons,  The  Commons 
jilso  pas-sed  an  amendment  to  the  Aliens 
Act  wliieh  provided  that,  when  there  was 
a  labor  dispute  in  Great  Britain,  no  for- 
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eigne rs  sliould  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
country  to  take  the  place  of  striking  work- 
men. This  amendment  was  rejected  by 
the  Lords. 

A  startling  motion  was  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  February,  1907. 
It  declared  the  sense  of  the  British  peo- 
ple to  be  in  favor  of  the  disestablishment 
and  disendowment  of  the  Established 
Churph  in  England  and  Wales.  The  mo- 
tion was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  198  to  80. 
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The  opening  of  the  new  century  in  gen- 
eral terms  recorded  satisfactory  progress 
in  English  colonial  government.  In  1907, 
New  Zealand  became  a  dominion  witli  her 
own  parliamentary  government.  In  tha 
same  year  in  South  Africa  was  seen  a 
splendid  evidence  of  British  genius  for 
administering  conquered  possessions  with- 
out incurring  the  rancor  of  the  subjected 
peoples.  The  Transvaal  Parliament,  on 
motion  of  Premier  Botha,  voted  to  pur- 
chase the  Cullinan  diamond,  the  largest  in 
the  world,  a  product  of  their  own  mines, 
and  present  it  to  King  Edward,  **as  a 
token  of  the  loyalty  of  the  people  of  the 
Transvaal,  and  in  commemoration  of  the 
grant  of  responsible  government. ' ' 

In  August,  1907,'  the  Trades  Union  Con- 
gress held  its  fortieth  session  at  Bath. 
There  were  thirty-two  members  of  Par- 
liament in  attendance  upon  this  highly 
important  gathering.  The  reforms  enu- 
merated in  the  Conference  included:  Re- 
duction of  working  hours  in  all  traders ;  old- 
age  pensions;  public  work  for  the  un- 
employed; compulsory  state  insurance; 
reform  of  the  poor  laws;  and  land 
nationalization.  Following  the  sessions  of 
the  Congress  came  tlie  settlement  of  a 
threatened  railway  strike  of  the  largest 
proportions.  Eleven  of  the  leading  rail- 
way companies,  and  representatives  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Serv- 
ants, signed  a  six-year  agreement.  This 
agreement  covered  600,000  employes. 

The  problem  of  the  unemployed  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  questions  Eng- 
land was  called  to  face  at  the  new  cen- 
tury's opening.  The  statistics  gathered 
by  governmental  and  philanthropic  agen- 
cies were  staggering.  In  London,  the 
richest  capital  of  the  richest  empire  in  the 
world,  there  were  hundreds,  thousands,  of 
able-l>odied  men,  willing  and  anxious  to 
work,  driven  desperate  by  want,  literally 
fainting  and  falling  in  the  streets  from 
hunger.    In  the  elementary  schools  it  was 


foxmd  that  122,000,  sixteen  per  cent.,  of 
the  children  were  so  weakened  by  hunger 
that  they  could  not  do  their  work — ^ninety 
per  cent,  in  one  school.  In  the  streets  of 
London  great  processions  of  the  unem- 
ployed, running  high  into  the  thousands 
in  numbers,  were  a  common  spectacle. 
They  bore  banners  with  such  mottoes  as — 
**  Curse  your  Charity!  Give  us  Work  I  "^ 
**We  don^t  want  Alms!  We  want  Jus- 
tice!*' In  1908  there  were  over  a  half 
million  of  men  out  of  work  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  250,000  paupers  and  out-of- 
door  dependents  in  London  alone.  In 
1909  it  was  estimated  that  there  were 
7,000,000  people  in  actual  want  from  lack 
of  work. 

I 

I  The  out-of-work  question  became  a 
j  strong  factor  in  politics,  much  of  the  leg- 
,  islation  being  devoted  to  social  questions. 
In  1907,  Victor  Grayson,  ah  out-and-out 
Socialist,  was  the  first  of  his  class  to  be 
elected  to  Parliament.  He  called  himself 
the  **  Member  for  the  Disinherited  Earth, 
the  Aged  Poor,  the  Sweated  Worker,  and 
the  Starving  Child."  His  program  of 
reform  embraced  such  items  as :  The  right 
to  work;  old-age  pensions;  votes  for 
women;  nationalization  of  the  land;  free 
trade;  free  maintenance  of  school  chil- 
dren ;  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords ; 
an  income  tax;  and  public  ownership  of 
the  liquor  business. 

A  notable  outgrowth  of  the  hard  con- 
ditions of  the  unemployed  was  the  work  of 
the  Salvation  Army  in  colonizing  them  on 
open  lands  in  Canada.  In  three  years, 
beginning  w4th  1906,  the  Army  took 
50,000  colonists  into  Canada.  The  Unem- 
ployed Workmen's  Act,  secured  from 
Parliament,  authorized  municipalities  to 
aid  the  unemployed  in  emigrating.  The 
Army  also  lent  its  aid  until  the  colonista 
could  become  established.  Out  of  the 
50,000  thus  aided  less  than  one  per  cent, 
failed  to  return  their  loans.  They  had 
found  opportunity,  health,  independence^ 
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There  was  room  in  Canada  for  50,000,000 
subjects. 

A  royal  commission  appointed  in  1908 
reported  that,  without  encroaching  upon 
agricultural  lands,  and  with  a  modest  ini- 
tial expense,  a  policy  6l  ** reforesting"  the 
United  Kingdom  could  be  inaugurated,  so 
that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  genera- 
tion the  profit  to  the  State  would  be 
$100,000,000.  Meanwhile,  employment 
would  be  given  to  a  vast  number  of  men 
then  idle  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

In  May,  1908,  the  Old- Age  Pension  Bill 
was  presented  by  the  Government.  It 
provided  for  the  payment  of  a  pension  of 
$1.25  weekly  to  every  inhabitant  of  the 
United  Kingdom  over  70  years  of  age, 
except  criminals,  lunatics,  and  paupers, 
and  all  persons  who  had  private  incomes 
of  $2.50  or  more  per  week,  provided  that 
the  appropriation  for  pension  purposes 
should  not  be  over  $30,000,000  in  any  one 
year.  The  pension  would  apply  to  about 
one-half  million  people.  The  Act  was 
adopted. 

In  February,  1908,  the  Government  in- 
troduced a  new  Liquor  Licensing  Bill.  It 
was  primarily  a  revenue  bill.  It  fixed  a 
time  limit  of  fourteen  years  for  existing 
licenses,  and  proposed  to  reduce  the  pub- 
lic houses  one  hundred  thousand  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  by  one-third,  limiting 
them  to  one  to  each  750  inhabitants  in 
cities,  and  to  every  400  in  rural  districts. 
The  Lords  rejected  this  measure. 

The  matter  of  public  education  became 
one  of  the  '* burning"  questions  of  politics. 
In  1906,  the  Birrell  Education  Bill  was 
introduced  as  a  Liberal  Party  measure. 
It  was  presented  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Conservative  measure  of  1902.  This  Act 
had  aroused  much  nonconformist  resist- 
ance in  the  way  of  refusal  to  pay  taxes 
for  the  support  of  schools  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Established  Church.  The  new 
bill  pro\nded  that,  after  January  1,  1908, 
only   the   schools   provided   by   the   local 


educational  authorities  should  be  recog- 
nized as  public  schools,  and  that  no  public 
funds  after  that  date  could  be  expended 
on  any  other  schools.  This  meant  that  all 
voluntary  denominational  schools,  if  they 
desired  to  continue  to  receive  Government 
support,  must  become  public  schools,  and 
be  satisfied  with  the  same  undenomina- 
tional religious  instruction  as  given  in 
other  public  schools.  Attendance  upon 
this  religious  instruction  should  not  be 
compulsory,  nor  should  there  be  any  re- 
ligious test  for  teachers.  The  measure 
aroused  vigorous  opposition  from  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  the  Catholics,  and  the 
Nationalists.  The  Bill  passed  its  third 
reading  by  a  majority  of  192  in  the  Com- 
mons, June,  1906,  and  went  to  the  Lords. 

This  measure,  while  styled  the  Educa- 
tion Bill,  really  related  more  to  theology 
than  to  pedagogy.  It  was  a  part  of  the 
age-long  struggle  between  sacerdotalism 
and  rationalism.  The  question  at  issue 
was:  When  the  state  pays  the  whole  cost 
of  maintenance  of  the  schools,  shall  the 
control  of  the  school  be  vested  in  the 
state,  or  shall  the  control  be  shared  with 
the  churches  which  contribute  nothing  to 
the  schools  ?  In  December,  1906,  the  Lords 
amended  the  Bill  so  as  to  compel  denomi- 
national instruction  in  public  schools  dur- 
ing regular  school  hours.  The  Commons, 
ten  days  later,  rejected  the  amendments 
by  a  vote  of  416  to  107.  The  Cabinet 
also  rejected  the  amendments,  and  with- 
drew the  Bill. 

In  ^larch,  1908,  a  new  Education  Bill 
was  introduced.  It  was  a  weak  modifica- 
tion of  the  Birrell  Bill,  but  was  violently 
opposed  by  the  Establishment,  and  finally 
rejected  by  the  Lords. 

In  1906,  the  Government  introduced  a 
measure  for  the  improvement  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ireland.  This  provided  for  a 
Representative  Council  for  Ireland  to  con- 
sist of  107  members,  eighty-two  to  be  se- 
lected   by    Irish    householders    including 
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peers  and  women,  and  twenty-five  to  be 
nominated  by  the  Crown.  The  Irish  Na- 
tional Conference  denounced  the  Bill,  and 
it  was  evident  the  Lords  would  not  pass 
it.  In  1907,  Mr.  Birrell,  formerly  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Education,  was  made 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  to  succeed 
Mr.  Bryce,  who  had  been  made  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Birrell 
announced  a  new  Government  bill  for  a 
Council  for  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Bryce  in  de- 
parting announced  the  proposed  creation 
of  an  Irish  University. 

In  March,  1908,  John  Redmond  pre- 
sented a  resolution  in  the  Commons  for 
giving  to  the  Irish  people  legislative  and 
executive  control  of  all  purely  Irish  af- 
fairs, subject  to  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  imperial  parliament.  The  resolution 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  two  to  one. 

In  January,  1909,  two  thousand  dele- 
gates met  in  the  national  convention  of 
the  United  Irish  League  at  Dublin.  Their 
chief  work  was  the  endorsement  of  the 
Birrell  Land  Purchase  Bill,  which  aimed 
to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  Wyndham  Act 
of  1903,  and  to  insure  the  distribution  of 
not  only  a  part,  but  all  of  the  landed 
estates  of  Ireland  among  peasant  pro- 
prietors. 

The  agitation  for  woman  suffrage 
reached  a  most  acute  stage.  In  1906, 
James  Kier  Ilardie,  the  Labor  leader,  in- 
troduced a  motion  in  the  Commons  in 
favor  of  woman  suffrage.  The  motion  was 
tabled,  but  the  discussion  was  made  the 
occasion  for  a  sensational  demonstration 
by  a  number  of  prominent  ''Suffragettes." 
During  the  summer  ^Ir.  Asquith  and  other 
ministers  were  besieged  in  their  homes  by 
the  earnest  and  belligerent  women.  Some 
women,  objecting  to  ** taxation  without 
representation,"  suffered  their  houses  and 
goods  to  be  sold  rather  than  to  pay  their 
assessed  taxes. 

Many  women  of  all  classes  took  up  the 
suffrage  propaganda  with   great   enthusi-  l 


asm,  leading  often  to  public  disorder.  A 
monster  demonstration  of  suffragettes 
took  place  in  London  streets,  July  1,  1908. 
The  women  besieged  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  5,000  policemen  were  required 
to  prevent  their  invading  the  Parliament 
House.  The  occasion  was  the  declaration 
of  Premier  Astjuith  that  the  women  of 
Great  Britain  had  shown  no  great  desire 
for  the  suffrage.  This  was  the  women's 
answer.  Even  then  the  Premier  refused 
to  receive  them. 

In  June,  1909,  the  South  African  Union 
had  been  ratified  by  the  Transvaal,  Cape 
Colony,  Orange  River  Colony,  and  Natal, 
thus  establishing  a  new  nation,  the  United 
Stat(»s  of  South  Africa,  under  a  form  of 
government  similar  to  that  of  Canada, 
except  that  the  provinces  possessed  no  ex- 
clusive powers.  The  new  Federation  in- 
cluded 660,000  square  miles  of  territory, 
and  a  population  of  five  and  one-half  mil- 
lions, of  which  one  million  were  white. 

In  India,  the  new  century  found  a  spirit 
of  unrest,  approaching  at  times  to  open 
sedition  and  revolution.  Great  changes 
were  taking  place.  The  long  period  of 
British  rule  and  contact  with  Western  civ- 
ilization had  tended  slowly  to  enlighten 
and  unify  the  Indian  people.  Old  tradi- 
tions and  superstitions  were  gradually 
disappearing.  Education'  was  breaking 
down  the  notion  of  caste.  The  idea  of 
autonomy,  of  nationalization,  had  taken 
root,  the  propaganda  for  self-government, 
which  had  been  waged  so  vigorously  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  was  bearing  fruit. 
Politically  speaking,  India  was  fast  be- 
coming another  ** Ireland.'*  The  question 
turned  fundamentally  upon  the  matter  of 
the  fitness  of  the  Indian  people  for  self- 
government.  It  was  held  that  it  was  not  a 
matter  of  congratulation,  that,  after  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  of  English  rule,  only  nine 
out  of  every  one  hundred  Hindus  were 
literate. 

In  May,   1909,  a  new  India  came  into 
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existence.  Lord  Morley,  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  with  the  co-operation  of 
Viceroy  Minto,  so  amended  the  constitu- 
tion of  Hindustan  that  thereafter  natives 
should  be  associated  with  Englishmen  in 
both  the  legislative  and  administrative 
branches  of  the  Indian  Government.  The 
immediate  effect  in  India  was  most  whole- 
some. It  quieted  revolutionary  agitation, 
quickened  the  aspiration  for  autonomous 
government,  infused  new  faith  in  the  na- 
tive in  his  own  ability  for  self-government, 
and  also  in  the  desii;e  and  purpose  of 
Great  Britain  gradually  to  permit  the  In- 
dian to  come  into  his  own. 

In  April,  1907,  the  Fourth  British  Co- 
lonial  Conference  met  in  London.  Cape 
Colony,  the  Transvaal,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Natal,  Canada,  and  Newfound- 
land, were  represented.  The  urgent  re- 
quest of  the  colonies  for  trade  preference 
among  themselves  was  defeated  by  the  Im- 
perial Government,  such  a  preference 
being  construed  as  in  the  nature  of  a 
tariff,  which  would  be  incompatible  with 
British  free-trade  policy. 

In  1907  England  entered  into  an  alli- 
ance with  France  and  Spain  relating  to 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  Atlantic  coasts.  An  understanding 
was  also  reached  with  Russia,  covering 
their  respective  interests  in  Central  Asia, 
•Persia,  and  Tibet.  About  this  time, 
England  renounced  the  idea  of  further 
territorial  expansion,  stating  her  purpose 
to  direct  her  principal  efforts  to  tlie 
cultural  development  of  the  countries 
already  under  her  scepter. 

As  the  new  century  opened  the  latent 
feeling  of  hostility  between  England  and 
Germany  became  more  active.  While  no 
one  could  point  to  any  overt  act  of  either 
the  German  or  the  British  Government 
or  people,  yet  by  1907  the  German  press 
teemed  with  anti-British  sentiments,  and 
the  British  press  was  equally  active  in 
giving  expression  to  anti-German  feeling. 


While  historically,  and  otherwise,  there 
was  every  ground  for  cordial  friendship 
between  the  two  nations,  the  real  ground 
of  dissension  was  that,  England,  so  long 
the  ''mistress  of  the  seas,''  looked  with 
jealous  apprehension  on  the  growth  of 
the  German  navy,  and  the  magnificent 
development  of  German  commerce  and 
industry. 

The  appropriations  for  the  English 
navy,  1907-8,  were  $40,000,000.  Seven 
new  battleships,  five  cruisers,  and  a 
number  of  smaller  vessels,  were  under 
construction.  Premier  Asquith  announced 
it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Government  to 
maintain  a  '' two-power '*  standard  of 
naval  strength,  which  he  explained  meant 
a  **  preponderance  of  ten  per  cent,  over 
the  combined  strength  of  the  two  next 
strongest  powers."  By  1909,  the  naval 
program  had  become  an  open  building 
contest  with  Germany.  It  was  a  battle 
of  purses. 

In  October,  1905,  the  English  laid  the 
keel  of  the  Dreadnought,  an  all-big-gun 
ship  of  great  displacement  and  high  speed. 
At  once  a  race  set  in  among  the  nations, 
in  building  sea  monsters  of  this  new  type. 
By  1909,  Great  Britain  had  eighteen  such 
ships  built,  under  way,  or  projected, 
Germany  thirteen,  and  the  other  nations 
thirty-nine.  These  ships  represented  on 
an  average  an  outlay  of  $10,000,000  each. 
In  England  the  battleship  craze  had 
reached  the  point  of  an  obsession.  The 
nation  which  for  generations  had  led  the 
world  in  the  introduction  of  law,  the 
peaceful  development  of  commerce  and 
industry,  the  advancement  of  letters  and 
science,  and  the  spread  of  humanitarian 
ideas,  was  now  given  over  to  a  fever  of 
militarism.  Notwithstanding  an  already 
over-burdened  budget,  against  which  the 
taxpayers  were  in  rebellion,  the  naval 
estimates  for  1909  showed  an  increase  of 
$70,000,000  over  the  estimates  of  the 
preceding  year. 
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In  June,  1909,  England  mobilized  her 
great  fleet  of  more  than  350  warships 
upon  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  for  a 
series  of  naval  maneuvers.  One  of  the 
features  was  a  ** German  invasion,'^  rep- 
resented by  a  portion  of  the  fleet  and 
routed  by  the  remainder. 

No  doubt  in  an  effort  to  allay  in  part 
at  least  the  growing  feeling  of  hostility 
between  the  two  nations,  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
and  King  Edward  exchanged  visits  in 
1908  and  1909.  The  reception  of  each 
motiarch  in  the  country  of  the  other  was 
most  cordial  and  kindly. 

Not  before  in  all  English  parliamentary 
history  had  there  arisen  such  a  crucial 
situation  as  appeared  in  the  opening  of 
the  twentieth  century.  The  stubborn  at- 
titude of  the  Uouse  of  Lords  against 
reform  measures  threatened  their  re- 
organization or  abolition.  Late  in  1908, 
as  already  stated,  by  a  decisive  vote  the 
Lords  rejected  the  new  Licensing  Bill, 
which  provided  increased  revenue  from 
the  liquor  business,  and  the  gradual  cur- 
tailing of  the  trade.  This  bill  was  the 
result  of  widespread  and  long-continued 
agitation  throughout  the  country  and  dis- 
cussion in  Parliament.  It  had  passed  the 
Commons  by  very  substantial  majorities. 
The  Lords,  as  before  recorded,  also  had 
rejected  the  Education  Bill,  another  very 
popular  measure.  Their  action  on  these 
two  propositions  provoked  such  a  storm 
of  indignation  that  the  Lords  themselves 
recognized  that  they  must  submit  to  some 
reform  of  the  Upper  Chamber.  As  con- 
stituted no  man  sat  in  the  House  of 
Lords  except  for  the  sole  reason  that  he 
was  the  son  of  his  father.  The  Lords 
took  up  for  consideration  a  motion  which 
proposed  to  abolish  heredity  entirely  as 
a  sole  qualification  for  membership.  It 
proposed  also  that  the  holder  of  a  seat 
in  the  Lords  must  either  have  sat  for 
ten  years  in  the  Commons,  have  held  some 
important  oflBce,  or  have  been  elected  by 


the  Peers.  This  plan,  if  adopted,  would 
reduce  the  membership  of  the  Upper  House 
from  608  to  350. 

But  before  any  conclusion  was  reached, 
a  startling  crisis  was  precipitated.  In 
April,  1909,  David  Lloyd  George,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  presented  in  the 
House  of  Commons  the  annual  budget. 
There  was  a  deficit  of  over  $78,000,000, 
coming  down  from  the  preceding  year, 
due  to  the  payment  of  the  Old-Age 
Pensions  and  the  vastly  increased  naval 
expenses.  Revenues  must  be  provided  to 
meet  this  deficit,  and  to  meet  correspond- 
ing increased  expenses  for  the  current 
year.  The  total  budget  amounted  to 
$850,000,000.  The  plan  proposed  was  to 
derive  the  additional  revenues  as  far  as 
possible  from  accumulated  wealth,  and 
from  **the  trade"  as  the  liquor  business 
was  popularly  called.  To  the  regular 
revenues  were  to  be  added  higher  taxes 
on  incomes,  inheritances,  and  real  estate, 
stamp  taxes  on  real  estate  and  stock  ex- 
change transactions,  an  increase  on  liquor 
licenses,  and  taxes  on  spirits,  tobacco,  and 
automobiles.  The  Chancellor's  statement 
was  lengthy,  and  was  characterized  by 
one  enthusiast  as  ''the  biggest  instrument 
of  social  reform  ever  devised." 

The  budget  was  approved  by  the  Com- 
mons, and  passed  on  to  the  Lords.  Then 
ensued  one  of  the  most  notable  debates 
in  parliamentary  history,  bringing  into 
the  forum  England's  ablest  statesmen, 
scholars,  and  prelates.  Finally,  by  a  vote 
of  350  to  75,  the  House  of  Ijords  declined 
to  approve  the  budget  until  it  had  first 
been  submitted  to  a  referendum  vote  of 
the  people.  Thus  was  created  a  situation 
unprecedented  in  English  history,  at  least 
in  three  hundred  years.  The  action  of 
the  Lords  was  followed  immediately  by  a 
manifesto  of  the  National  Liberal  Federa- 
tion, which,  among  other  things  said:  **If 
the  present  action  of  the  Peers  is  not 
repudiated    swiftly    by    the    people,    the 
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rights  and  privileges  won  so  deariy  by 
our  forefathers  in  the  great  struggle  for 
freedom  are  all  surrendered.  In  the  fight 
forced  upon  us,  the  electors  will  have  to 
decide  whether  they  wish  to  govern  them- 
selves or  to  be  governed  at  second  hand 
by  a  few  hundred  hereditary  peers,  who 
have  thrown  the  Constitution  into  the 
melting-pot  in  order  to  shift  the  burden 
of  taxation  frwu  wealth,  land,  and  liquor, 
to  food  and  the  necessaries  of  life." 

Premier  Asquith  presented  a  resolu- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
effect  that  the  refusal  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  pass  into  law  the  financial  pro- 
visions made  by  the  lower  chamber,  was 
a  breach  of  the  Constitution,  and  a 
usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Parliament  wa3  prorogued, 
and  the  whole  matter  referred  to  the 
electorate. 

While  nominally  the  point  at  issue  was 
the  approval  of  the  budget,  the  real  ques- 
tion related  to  the  further  existence  and 
the  constitution  of  the  House  of-  Lords. 
The  chief  defects  urged  against  the  Lords 
were:  The  unduly  large  number  of 
Peers;  the  hereditary  basis;  that  they 
represented  unearned,  inherited,  vested 
interests,  instead  of  the  popular  welfare; 
scanty  attendance ;  incompetency.  The 
conflict  was  joined  afresh  between  the 
two  principles  of  hereditary  legislation 
and  representative  government.  Should 
the  Sons  of  their  Fathers  give  way  to  a 
Senate  of  Somebodies?  The  spirit  of 
democracy  was  again  on  the  march 
against  the  survival  of  that  system  of 
caste  which  was  an  anachronism  in  the 
modern  world. 

For  several  centuries  England  had  wit- 
nessed the  -slow  but  sure  crumbling  of 
feudal  institutions,  as  the  forces  of  modem 
life  and  of  an  awakened  democracy  had 
made  their  successive  demands.  The 
House  of  Commons  in  1909,  with  its  great 
group  of  labor  members  and  its  enormous 


Liberal  and  Radical  majority,  was  unlike 
any  previous  House  of  Commons  since 
Cromwellian  days  in  its  firm  opposition 
to  arbitrary  discriminations  in  favor  of 
the  aristocratic  and  privileged  classes. 
The  institutions  of  England,  while  in 
many  respects  most  admirable  and  gener- 
ous toward  the  nation  at  large,  were  in 
other  respects  monstrously  unfair  in  the 
privileges  they  accorded  to  the  landed 
aristocracy  as  represented  by  the  House 
of  Lords,  to  the  established  church,  and 
to  other  favored  interests.  Hence  it  hap- 
pened that  when  the  Lloyd-George  budget 
was  presented,  with  its  proposal  of  a 
tax  on  lands — a  provision  which  to  a 
Frenchman  or  an  American  would  have 
seemed  only  as  a  reasonable  move  in  the 
direction  of  obvious  justice — it  aroused 
the  most  vigorous  opposition  and  virulent 
discussion. 

This  fight  of  the  centuries  for  freedom 
from  British  feudalism  has  had  many 
historic  dates.  One  of  them  was  the 
Reform  Act'  of  1832.  Others  came  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  time,  with  suffrage  exten- 
sions, the  reform  of  the  Irish  Church, 
and  so  on.  The  rejection  of  the  Liberal 
budget  by  the  Lords  in  1909  fixed  another 
of  these  dates.  The  election  of  a  new 
Parliament  in  1910,  and  the  discussions 
to  follow,  were  to  discover  whether  or  not 
Englishmen  at  large  were  yet  sufficiently 
emancipated  to  stand  for  themselves  and 
their  children,  or  were  even  yet  so  greatly 
under  the  mental,  moral,  and  social  thral- 
dom of  the  feudal  and  caste  system,  that 
they  still  preferred  to  be  governed  by  the 
hereditary  House  of  Lords  rather  than 
by  their  own  chosen  representatives  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

After  one  of  the  most  exciting  cam- 
paigns in  English  political  annals  the 
results  of  the  election  were  inconclusive. 
The  Liberal  majority  in  the  Commons  was 
reduced,  and 'the  Nationalists  (the  Irish 
or  Home  Rule  party)   and  the  Laborites 
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wore  disaatisfied  with  the  Liberal  program. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  absolute  necessity 
of  eustaiuing  the  adinini»ttration  of  public 
affairs,  when  the  new  parliament  met  in 
February,  1910,  there  was  a  disposition 
on  all  hands  to  reach  some  compromise 
ground  for  passing  the  budget,  leaving 
other  questions  for  settlement  later. 
The  address  from   the  iltn-eee  was  the 


the  program  of  the  Government  to  ex- 
elude  all  other  questions  until  the  budget 
was  passed.  Then  the  matter  of  the 
relations  of  the  two  Houses  and  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Lords  would  be  taken 
up.  lie  declared:  *'It  is  the  intention 
to  introduce  nothing  further  till  these 
contentions  have  been  set  at  rest  forever.'* 
>Ir.   Balfour,  leader  of  the  opposition, 
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ASD    ESCOBT. 


shortest  ever  delivered.  Among  other 
things  the  King  said: 

"Proposals  will  be  laid  before  you  with 
all  convenient  speed  to  define  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
so  as  to  secure  the  individual  authority 
of  the  House  of  Commons  over  finance, 
and  its  predominance  in  legislation." 

Premier  Asquith  announced  that  it  was 


expressed  an  unwilling  consent  to  pass  ^ 
the  budget,  declaring  that  if  it  could  he 
isolated  from  all  other  questions  it  would 
be  rejecteil.  He  charged  the  Government 
with  insincerity  in  its  perfunctory  sup- 
port of  Home  Rule,  He  had  analyzed 
149  speeches  of  Cabinet  members  and 
found  but  one  voluntary  reference  to 
Home    Rule.     Under   such    circumstances 
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the  Irish  party  eould  be  expected  to  give 
but  indifferent  support  to  the  budget  or 
any  other  measure  of  the  Liberals.  Upon 
its  nterila  the  Home  Rule  question  should 


should  that  matter  be  postponed  or  sufr- 
ordinated  T 

Finally,  on  the  last  day  of  February, 
1910,   after  a   long   series   of   skirmishes. 


v.,    KINO  OF  BNQLAND. 


lead  all  othera.  Again,  not  only  the  Lords 
themselves,  but  all  parties  in  the  Com- 
mons, desired  that  the  Upper  Houso 
should  be  reformed.  The  Labor  party 
woQld  abolish  it  altogether.     Why,  then 


rcconnoisances,  and  consultations.  Pre- 
mier Asquith  announced  a  tentative 
program  for  the  Government.  It  was  a 
compromise  plan  and  was  accepted  by 
all  parties  without  opposition.     First  tba 
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discuission  of  the  budget  would  be  post- 
poned, and  temporary  measures  adopted 
to  meet  the  immediate  financial  necessities 
of  the  Government.  Thereafter  a  resolu- 
tion would  be  presented  depriving  the 
House  of  Ijords  of  all  authority  over 
finances,  and  all  power  of  vetoing  the 
measures  of  the  Lower  House,  leaving  to 
the  Lords  only  the  functions  of  delay 
and  discussion.  If  this  proposition  car- 
ried, it  was  to  be  followed  by  a  proposition 
to  transform  the  House  of  Lords  from  a 
hereditary  to  a  democratic  body. 

On  May  5,  1910,  King  Edward  of  Eng- 
land,  who  had  for  some  time  been  in  pooir 
health,  died.  His  death,  though  not  un- 
antisipated,  threw  England  into  deepest 
gloom.  The  country  was  in  a  great  fer- 
ment over  the  prolonged  attempt  to  reform 
the  House  of  Lords.  In  the  midst  of  such 
a  political  crisis  the  death  of  the  King  was 
regarded  as  a  peculiarly  untimely  event. 

The  announcement  of  the  death  of  King 
Edward  was  received  with  genuine  and 
universal  national  and  international  grief. 
His  funeral  brought  together  the  greatest 
number  of  crowned  heads  ever  congre- 
gated. They  all  humbly  joined  the  Eng- 
lish people  in  their  expressions  of  grief 
and  their  tributes  of  respect.  Ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  of  the  United  States  was  a 
notable  figure  in  the  funeral  ceremonies, 
which  he  attended  as  special  ambassador 
of  the  United  States  at  the  request  of 
President  Taft. 

King  Edward  was  immediately  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  took  the  title  of  King  George  V.  First 
as  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  as  Prince  of 
Wales,  King  George  had  always  conducted 
himself  in  a  modest  and  unostentatious 
manner.  Hence,  he  was  to  a  large  extent 
unknown  in  a  familiar  way  to  the  English 
people.  He  had  spent  many  years  in 
practical  ser\ice  in  the  navy  and  was 
more  of  a  sailor  than  a  prince.  He  had 
visited  and  sojourned  in  the  various  Eng- 


lish colonies,  and  was  well  equipped  with 
practical  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs, 
however  little  he  might  know  of  politics 
and  diplomacy.  However,  he  ascended  the 
throne  as  a  mature  man — in  his  forty-fifth 
year — and  rankled  as  a  man  of  stable 
character  and  of  conscientious  devotion  to 
duty.  His  accession  was  accomplished 
without  any  apparent  disturbance  of  con- 
ditions at  home  or  abroad. 

At  the  opening  of  the  century  the 
election  of  Emile  Loubet  as  the  successor 
of  President  Faure  and  the  re-opening 
of  the  Dreyfus  case  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  petty  revolutionists  of 
France  for  the  more  or  less  noisy  pub- 
lication of  their  doctrines.  Unfortunately 
for  the  cause  of  the  revolutionists,  but 
equally  fortunate  for  France,  the  plans 
of  the  malcontents  were  easily  recognized 
as  either  personal  or  malicious.  They  rep- 
resented destruction  in  any  case,  with 
consequences  either  reactionary  or  of  an 
ultra-military  tendency. 

The  Court  of  Cassation  remanded  the 
Dreyfus  case  to  a  new  court-martial,  which 
met  at  Rennes,  August  7,  1900.  All  who 
had  had  any  previous  connection  with 
the  case  were  summoned  as'  witnesses. 
Some  of  the  documents  used  in  the  first 
trial  had  disappeared  and  much  of  the 
evidence  was  seen  to  be  false  or  manufac- 
tured. Moreover,  the  statements  of .  the 
witnesses  did  not  agree  as  to  facts.  There 
were  many  points  of  internal  and  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  against  the  prisoner 
which  it  seemed  the  counsel  for  the 
defense  could  neither  destroy  nor  explain. 
This  evidence,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
military  court,  was  sufficient  to  secure 
a  verdict  of  guilty  by  a  vote  of  five  to 
two.  A  sentence  of  ten  years  in  a 
military  fortress  was  imposed,  but  the 
five  years  spent  in  Cayenne  were  de- 
ducted and  the  remainder  remitted  by 
the  President  because  of  the  prisoner's 
impaired  health. 
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Dreyfus  and  his  large  number  of  influ- 
ential friends  and  supporters  were  entirely 
unwilling'  to  accept  anything  short  of  ab- 
solute acquittal.  They  finally  secured  an 
impartial  rehearing  and  July  12,  1906, 
witnessed  the  end  of  the  famous  case 
which  had  claimed  the  attention  of  the 
world  for  twelve  years.  Captain  Dreyfus 
was  finally  and  fully  cleared  of  the  charge 
of  being  a  traitor  and  a  spy,  which  a 
corrupt  army  clique  had  so  persistently 
and  unjustly  urged  against  him.  He  was 
restored  to  the  army  with  advanced  rank, 
and  decorated  with  the  insignia  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor. 

The  dangers  which  had  so  disturbed 
the  Eepublic  had  led  the  Liberals  to 
believe  that  the  religious  orders,  which 
had  controlled  the  education  of  the  upper 
classes,  were  responsible  for  the  un- 
patriotic attitude  of  their  former  pupils. 
Moreover,  it  was  charged  that  one  or  two 
of  the  orders  had  contributed  directly  to 
the  financial  support  of  the  revolutionary 
parties. 

Two  methods  were  adopted  to  counter- 
act this  influence — one  by  preventive  leg- 
islation, the  other  by  popular  education. 
This  latter  experiment,  the  Universities 
Populaires,  was  the  counterpart  of  the 
English  University  "Extension  movement. 
The  object  was  not  so  much  to  give  a 
regular  course  of  instruction  as  to  bring 
the  masses  of  the  people  into  direct  con- 
tact with  the  greatest  minds  of  France,  to 
disseminate  knowledge  of  all  sorts,  and 
in  particular  to  stimulate  individual 
thought. 

In  1901,  the  Government  introduced  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  a'^Clericar'  or 
**  Friars"  bill  of  far-reaching  conse- 
quence. The  bill  placed  sucji  restrictions 
upon  the  owTiership  of  property  by  the 
religious  orders  that  its  enforcement  would 
practically  cut  off  the  further  existence 
of  all  such  orders  in  France  under  the 
former  regime.     One  clause  debarred  any 


person  educated  in  any  but  a  public  school 
from  holding  any  office  or  drawing  pay 
from  the  State.  An  official  return  showed 
the  value  of  properties  belonging  to  the 
religious  orders  to  be  $215,500,000. 

This  Law  of  Association  was  intended 
to  place  the  religious  orders  within  the 
control  of  the  Government,  which  would 
thenceforth  shape  their  policy  and  direct 
the  application  of  their  funds.  It  was 
claimed  that  there  was  no  desire  to  inter- 
fere with  the  work  of  the  parish  clergy 
in  any  way  or  to  violate  the  Concordat 
in  the  matter  of  payment  to  the  secular 
clergy.  Associations  were  required  to 
register  and  obtain  the  necessary  authori- 
zation under  penalty  of  dissolution.  When 
the  time  for  making  applications  expired, 
October  2,  1901,  it  was  found  that  not 
more  than  a  third  of  the  different  estab- 
lishments had  complied  with  the  law. 
Many  of  the  orders  took  refuge  in  foreign 
countries.  Others  were  allowed  to  remain, 
the  Government  believing  that  they  were 
acting  in  good  faith.  The  movement  to 
secularize  the  schools  met  with  resistance- 
in  many  places,  and  in  Brittany,  the 
stronghold  of  royalism  and  the  church, 
soldiers  were  required  to  execute  the 
provisions  of  the  law. 

Meanwhile,  the  severity  of  the  Govern- 
ment toward  the  schools  conducted  by 
religious  orders  increased,  and  a  serious 
breach  with  the  church  was  threatened 
by  the  demand  that  the  Pope  confirm  the 
selection  of  bishops  chosen  to  fill  five 
French  sees  then  vacant. 

^luch  disturbance  followed.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1905,  the  Combes  ministry  resigned 
because  of  inability  to  harmonize  the  fac- 
tions which  arose.  In  March  following 
Premier  Sarrien  announced  a  new  minis- 
try. As  time  went  on  rioting  and 
violence  which  had  prevailed  slowly  sub- 
sided, and  differences  became  minimized. 
The  more  thoughtful  perceived  that  it  was 
not  the  program  or  intention  of  the  Gov- 
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eminent  to  desecrate  the  churches  or  to 
confiscate  their  valuables.  Pope  Pius  X. 
issued  a  long  encyclical  to  the  French 
clergy  and  people  in  which  he  inveighed 
against  tlic  injustice  of  withdrawing 
Government  support  from  the  church. 
Yet  he  did  not  lose  faith  in  France,  for 
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in  an  interview  later,  he  declared  opti- 
miatieally:  "France  will  never  separate 
finally  from  the  church  to  which  she  has 
always  remained  faithful,  nor  will  the 
church  forsake  her."  It  should  be  re- 
nt emhered  that  nine-tenths  of  the  popula- 
tion were  Catholic. 


In  February,  1906,  Armand  Fallieres  be- 
came President  In  May  the  parliamentary 
elections  gave  a  strong  endorsement  to 
the  new  President  and  miniatry,  thus 
giving  popular  approval  to  the  separation 
laws.  In  response  the  Pope,  in  August, 
issued  another  onevelical  to  the  French 
bishops,  expressing  strong  disap- 
proval of  submission  to  the 
law.  Thus  a  deadlock  between  the 
Government  and  the  Vatican  was 
established. 

In  October,  1906,  because  of  UI 
health,  51.  Sarrien  resigned  hia 
premiership.  M.  Georges  Clemen- 
ceau  was  called  to  the  vacancy.  He 
formed  a  new  ministry,  and  an- 
nounced that  his  program  would 
include;  The  following-up  of  the 
church  separation  law;  the  estab- 
lishment of  old-age  pensions  for 
workingmen;  the  extension  of  the 
law  governing  labor  unions;  the 
reform  of  the  mining  laws ;  the  re- 
duction of  army  service  to  two 
years;  the  abolition  of  the  death 
penalty  and  courts  martial;  a  pro- 
gressive income  tax,  and  relief  of 
the  wineRrowera. 

The  Catholics  were  given  another 
year    to    arrange    for    compliance 
with  the  separation  law.     This  re- 
sulted in  the  Pope  issuing  a  new 
en  cyclical   emphasizing   the   stand 
of  tlie  Vatican  against  the  law,  and 
a  vote  in  the  French  Parliament 
sustaining    the    law    by    an    over- 
whelming vote.     The  fundamental 
objection  to  the  law  was  the  fact 
that  compliance  with  its  provisions 
would  compel  the  abandonment  of 
tlie  hierarchical  system  which  had  always 
prevailed  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the 
adoption   of   a   congregational   system   of 
holding  church  property  and  administer- 
ing church  alTairs,  which  was  regarded  aa 
contrary    to    the    very    constitution    and 
spirit  of  the  church   itself. 
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A  revolt  of  the  winegrowers  of  South- 
ern France  known  as  the  "Winegrowers' 
Rebellion"  arose  on  the  10th  of  Junu, 
1907,  when  nearly  half  a  million  people 
gathered  at  Montpelier,  and  solemnly 
agreed  to  pay  no  more  taxes  to  the  gen- 
eral Government  until  the  parliament 
afforded  relief.  They  demanded  the  im- 
mediate resignation  of  the  departmental, 
city,  town,  and  commercial  ofBcials.  For 
days  this  section  of  the  country  was  in  a 
state   bordering   on   anarchy.     What  was 


longer  paid  for  itself.  The  sufferers  began 
with  what  might  be  called  a  "passive. 
strike."  They  were  counselled  by  their 
leaders  to  abstain  from  all  violence,  but 
simply  to  refuse  to  pay  taxes.  Premier 
Clemenceau,  conferring  with  the  prefects 
of  the  four  disaPFected  departments — 
those  of  Ilerault,  Aude,  Ilaute-Garonae, 
and  Pyrennes  Orientales — instructed  them 
to  refuse  to  accept  the  resignation  of  the 
mayors  who  were  in  sympathy  with  the 
movement,  and  to   remind  them  that  re- 
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demanded  was  legislation  forbidding  the 
making  or  selling  of  wines  containing  no 
grape  juice,  or  the  adulteration  of  grape 
wines.  An  enormous  amount  of  wine, 
so-called,  was  manufactured  in  another 
part  of  the  country  from  potato  alcohol, 
sugar,  and  cheap  -chemicals,  and  skillful 
imitations  of  dilTerent  brands  were  pre- 
pared for  exportation.  This  interfered  with 
the  sale  of  the  genuine  productions  of  the 
winegrowers,  and  drove  them,  they  claimed, 
to  the  verge  of  starvation.    A  vineyard  no 


fusal  to  pay  taxes  would  bankrupt  the 
local  treasuries,  and  that  the  Government 
would  refuse  to  make  any  advances  to 
meet  the  usual  expenses.  The  Premier . 
also  declared  that  the  conditions  of  which 
they  complained  were  owing  to  overpro- 
duction more  than  to  the  causes  they 
alleged. 

However,  a  bill  providing  for  the  sup- 
pres,sion  of  the  manufacture  of  fraudulent 
wines  was  passed  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.    It  did  not  satisfy  the  demands 
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of  the  winegrowers,  and  disorderly  meet- 
ings were  held  in  several  of  the  cities, 
followed  by  riotous  proceedings.  So 
serious  did  matters  become  that  a  strong 
military  force  was  sent  to  several  places 
where  the  feeling  of  revolt  was  strongest, 
the  leaders  were  arrested,  and  martial 
law  pfoclaimed.  By  the  last  of  June 
over  10,000  troops  were  stationed  in  the 
towns  and  citic^s  of  the  Midi,  as  the 
region  was  locally  known. 

The  real  trouble  lay  in  the  falling  oflf 
in  the  demand  for .  French  wines  and 
consequent  overproduction.  Public  dis- 
order was  suppressed  by  force,  and  the 
growers  were  induced  to  turn  their  at- 
tention to  the  cultivation  of  other  crops. 

In  May,  1908,  the  Old-Age  Pension  bill 
was  passed  which  provided  pensions  for 
some  2,000,000  workmen,  and  involved  an 
initial  expenditure  of  $150,000,000.  In 
the  same  month,  President  Falfieres  visited 
England,  for  the  opening  of  the  Franco- 
British  Expasition,  and  was  most  cordially 
received.  This  visit  established  a  new 
precedent  and  had  the  cordial  approval  of 
both  nations. 

Following  a  '* revolutionary  strike'*  of 
the  compositors,  bakers,  and  cab-drivers 
of  Paris,  in  July,  1908,  came  a  general 
strike  of  more  than  50,000  of  the  govern- 
mental post-office,  telegraph,  and  telephone 
operators  in  May,  1909.  For  a  time  the 
strike  almost  assumed  the  proportions  and 
character  of  a  rebellion.  Premier  Clemen- 
ceau  \ised  strong  military  measures  for 
its  suppression,  and  public  opinion  set- 
ting in  strong  against  it,  it  soon  subsided. 
However  the  agitation  continued.  The 
Government  held  that  government  em- 
ployes should  not  form  labor  unions, 
w^hile  the  employes  organized  into  such 
unions  in  defiance  of  official  restrictions. 
The  Government  granted  some  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  operators,  and  by  concilia- 
tion on  the  one  hand  and  compulsion  on 


the  other^  gradually  gained  control  of  the 
threatening  situation. 

In  July,  1909,  Premier  Clemenceau  re- 
signed, and  France,  for  the  first  time  in 
her  history,  was  under  the  political 
guidance  of  a  Socialist  Prime  Minister, 
]\1.  Briand,  a  scholarly  and  gentlemanly 
publicist,  of  statesmanlike  caliber  and  rare 
gifts  of  speech  and  style.  The  French 
Government  came  more  and  more  into 
touch  with  the  needs  of  the  people.  Its 
just  expenditures  for  purposes  of  ad- 
ministration and  general  welfare  were 
met  out  of  the  thrift  of  a  populace  whose 
ability  to  earn  and  save  was  unsurpassed. 
France,  in  the  new  century's  opening  dec- 
ade, stood  higher  in  the  world's  admira- 
tion and  regard  than  ever  before  in  her 
history. 

In  February,  L910,  Paris  and  adjacent 
territory  was  visited  by  an  unprecedented 
flood,  caused  by  a  vast  overflow  of  the 
river  Seine.  All  underground  Paris  was 
flooded,  and  low-lying  districts  were 
under  water  for  some  weeks.  The  direct 
lasses  were  estimated  at.  $15,000,000,  while 
the  inconvenience,  the  interruption  to 
l>usiness,  and  the  sickness  and  individual 
suffering  were  incalculable. 

The  problems  facing  Germany  at  the 
opening  of  the  century  were  to  increase 
facilities  within  her  borders  for  cheap 
transportation  of  her  products,  to  provide 
foreign  markets  for  her  wares,  and  to 
establish  colonies  for  her  surplus  popula- 
tion. 

A  system  of  canals  joining  the  great 
waterways  was  planned  as  early  as  1863, 
but  work  was  suspended  when  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  came  on.  The  project  was 
revived  in  1899,  and  was  steadily  ad- 
vocated by  the  government  but  not 
without  vigorous  opposition  from  the 
chief  source  of  government  support,  the 
provinces  of  Brandenburg,  East  and 
West  Prussia,  and  Pomerania.    The  relief 
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promised  to  the  already  overloaded  rail- 
ways, the  saving  by  an  all-water  trans- 
portation of  heavy  freight,  and  the 
increased  number  of  highways  for  internal 
trade  provided  by  the  proposed  canal 
system,  were  advantages  which  eventually 
secured  popular  support, 

German  industry  had  prospered  greatly 
under  the  system  of  high  tariff  adopted 


as  well  as  manufacturing.  The  Govern- 
ment had  depended  upon  this  party  for 
support  in  bringing  about  some  of  its 
most  desired  measures  for  German  espan- 
sion.  It  was  possible,  therefore,  for  the 
Agrarian  Party  to  secure  favorable  con- 
cessions in  the  form  of  high  tariffs  upon 
agricultural  products.  This  resulted  in 
higher  prices   for  food   necessities  and  a 
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in  1879,  A  general  movement  of  popula- 
tion toward  the  industrial  eontera  set  in 
which,  combined  with  a  corresponding 
protection  by  means  of  the  tariff,  ham- 
pered and  depressed  the  agricultural  in- 
terests. It  was  the  policy  of  the  Agrarian 
Party  to  delay  or  defeat  an  increase  of 
the  tariff  and  to  secure  some  of  the 
advantages  of   protection   for  agriculture 


corresponding  increase  in  the  cost  of  living, 
placed  an  additional  burden  upon  in- 
dustry, thus  becoming  an  important  factor 
in  the  elections  of  1903. 

The  voters  of  Germany  numbered  about 
eight  millions,  and  of  these  three^eighths 
voted  for  the  Socialist  ticket  in  1903.  By 
the  arrnngement  of  the  electoral  districts 
the  Socialists  had  eighty-one  seats  in  the 
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Reichstag,  or  about  one-half  the  number  f 
to  which  they  would  be  entitled  under  a 
strictly  proportional  system  of  districting. 
This  number  was  sufficient,  however,  to 
defeat  the  extreme  plans  of  the  Agrarians, 
and  to  secure  the  adoption  of  commercial 
treaties  favorable  to  German  industry  and 
trade.  ^Meanwhile  the  general  tendency 
of  Germany  was  toward  foreign  trade  and 
colonization  with  a  navy  sufficiently  large 
to  protect  German  interests  wherever  thoy 
might  be  exposed  to  attack.  The  policy 
at  this  time  also  was  for  the  preseiration 
of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  cordial  rela- 
tions with  England  and  the  United  States, 
and  a  further  extension  of  the  system  of 
old-age  pensions  and  reliefs. 

January,  1908,  witnessed  a  radical  de- 
parture in  German  parliamentary  methods. 
Kaiser  "Wilhelm  and  Chancellor  von  Bulow 
found  themseves  blocked  in  their  endeavor 
to  get  the  approval  of  the  Reichstag  for 
the  budget  which  contained  liberal  ap- 
propriations for  the  navy.  Chancellor 
von  Bulow  called  together  the  leaders  of 
the  parliamentary  coalition  groups  and 
informed  them  that  unless  he  could  gain 
-their  support  for  the  government  meas- 
ure, he  must  either  resign  his  office  or 
advise  the  Emperor  to  dissolve  the  Reich- 
stag. Thus,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  empire,  a  Chancellor  ap- 
pealed to  the  majority  in  Parliament  for 
its  support.  lie  could  not  have  taken 
this  step  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Kaiser.  His  appeal  therefore  meant  the 
concession  that  the  German  ministry  was 
responsible  not  to  the  crown  but  to  the 
Reichstag.  It  amounted  to  the  actual 
establishment  of  constitutional  practice 
in  the  empire.  As  a  result  of  the  Chan- 
cellor's concession  and  appeal,  the  Govern- 
ment received  a  vote  of  confidence.  The 
naval  appropriation  was  $84,000,000  for 
1908,  and  $105,000,000  annually  until 
1917.  The  proposed  heavy  expenditure 
provoked  so  much  discussion  and  opposi- 


tion that  the  parliamentary  bloc  secured 
by  the  Chancellor  for  its  support  was 
weakened. 

In  June,  1909,  the  long  discussed  and 
much  criticised  finance  bill  of  the  Govern- 
ment finally  came  to  a  vote,  and  was 
defeated  by  a  decisive  majority.  Von 
Bulow  *s  bloc  had  gone  to  pieces.  Fearing 
that  a  dissolution  of  the  Reichstag  and 
an  appeal  to  the  country  through  a  new 
election  would  result  in  an  increase  in 
the  Socialist  representation,  and  thus  in  a 
further  defeat  of  the  Kaiser's  plans, 
Bulow  gracefully  resigned,  but  minimized 
the  effect  of  his  resignation  by  indicating 
as  his  successor  Dr.  Theobold  Von  Beth- 
mann-Hollweg,  a  man  highly  acceptable 
to  his  imperial  master. 

Thus  retired  the  fourth  Chancellor  in 
the  history  of  the  German  Empire — Bis- 
marck, Caprivi,  Ilohenlohe,  and  Bulow. 
Prince  von  Bulow  rose  from  the  ranks, 
and  in  many  respects  was  quite  the  equal 
of  the  great  Bismarck.  He  stood  for 
Germany  all  the  time  and  everywhere, 
but  proceeded  by  conciliatory  methods! 
He  brought  about  friendly  relations  with 
Italy,  England,  France,  and  other  nations. 
Under  him  the  German  sea-power  grew  to 
such  proportions  that  it  was  even  rec- 
ognized as  a  menace  to  England,  the 
** mistress  of  the  seas."  However  he  al- 
ways insisted  that  the  German  navy  was 
not  for  aggressive  purposes.  The  striking 
events  of  his  term  of  office  were  the 
development  of  Kiau-Chau  in  China,  the 
tilt  with  France  over  Morocco,  and  his 
** diplomatic  muzzling"  of  the  Kaiser  when 
disposed  to  talk  too  freely.  Indeed,  his 
cardinal  virtue  was  his  ability  to  manage 
his  impulsive  master.  He  retired  to  pri- 
vate life  at  Rome  with  his  Italian  wife. 

Chancellor  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  came 
to  high  office  without  any  special  previous 
training  for  his  important  position.  He 
and  the  Emperor  had  been  warm  personal 
friends  since  their  college  days.     He  had 
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had  considerable  experience  in  German 
provincial  Government,  but  had  no  par- 
ticular qualifications  for  or  knowledge  of 
international  politics. 

In  July,  following  the  appearance  of 
the  new  Chancellor,  a  compromise  budget 
was  adopted.  In  proroguing  the  Reich- 
stag, the  Chancellor  stated  that  he  was 
in  cordial  accord  with  his  predecessor's 
fiscal  views,  and  that  he  did  not  approve 
the  new  measures.  The  situation  left  the 
Kaiser  re-established  as  autocrat  in  foreign 
affairs,  and  facing  a  most  grave  financial 


The  election  of  1909  witnessed  a  re- 
markable increase  in  the  Socialist  vote. 
Tliis  was  a  popular  protest  against  the 
burdens  imposed  by  the  so-called  financial 
reforms  which  the  Government  forced  the 
hJoc  in  the  Reichstag  to  vote  in  order  that 
it  might  be  able  to  build  more  Dread- 
noughts. The  successes  of  the  Socialists 
were  due  also  in  large  measure  to  the 
splendid  organization  and  tireless  energy 
and   progaganda   of   the   party. 

The  true  key  to  German  progress  was 
to  be  found  in  the  application  of  modem 
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situation,  destined   to   tax   to   the  utmost  ] 
the  powers  of  the  new  Chancellor. 

During  the  ten  years  of  the  new  eei;- 
tnry's  opening,  Germany  continued  to 
grow  in  population,  industrial  develop- 
ment, and  as  a  great  world  power.  This 
growth  was  reckoned  as  fortunate  for 
Prance,  since  it  lessened  the  temptation 
to  war,  which  could  have  been  only  de- 
structive to  France,  unless  all  Europe 
became  embroiled  in  the  struggle.  Ger- 
many continued  to  prosper  under  her 
new  Chancellor  von  Bethmann-Hollweg, 
who  had  come  up  from  the  ranks  of  the 
common  people,  while  all  of  his  predeces- 
sors had  been  of  the  high  nobility. 


science  to  industry,  to  public  administra 
tion,  and  to  all  departments  of  life.  In 
this  respect  Germany  and  Japan  ranked 
as  models  for  the  world. 

Russia,  following  the  close  of  the 
Japanese  War,  kept  upon  her  sad  and 
chastened  course  of  inevitable  progress. 
The  full  story  of  plot  and  counterplot,  of 
intrigue  and  assassination,  of  devotion, 
sacrifice,  banishment,  and  martyrdom,  is 
too  long  and  too  sad  to  repeat  in  detail. 
It  must  suffice  to  recite  some  of  the  way 
marks  of  progress. 

On  the  last  day  of  November,  1905, 
the  entire  postal  and  telegraph  service  was 
disorganized    owing   to   an    order    forbid- 
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ding  employes  to  join  a  union.  For  a 
week  both  departments  were  closed. 
Finally,  the  Government  yielded  to  the 
men.  December  6  the  Zemstro  Congress 
presented  a  memorial  to  Count  Witte, 
reviewing  the  desperate  state  of  the 
country  and  urging  the  Government  to 
take  prompt  action  in  accordance  with 
the  resolutions  passed  at  Moscow  a  month 
before.  In  reply  the  Government  pro- 
mulgated a  formal  system  of  arbitrary 
restrictions  and  punishments,  placing  the 
ministry  in  direct  opposition  to  the  pro- 
gressive elements  of  the  country?  The 
chief  symptoms  of  disaflFection  appeared 
in  the  Baltic  provinces,  which  were  de- 
clared in  a  state  of  siege.  As  a  conse- 
quence they  were  at  once  in  a  blaze.  At 
Riga  the  revolutionists  had  several  bloody 
encounters  with  the  soldiery.  Great 
suffering  was  experienced  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  city,  as  the  military  cut  off 
all  communication  with,  the  country,  and 
no  food  supplies  could  be  had  but  by  the 
sea. 

On  the  14th  the  Socialistic  Labor  lead- 
ers and  the  various  unions  issued  a  joint 
appeal,  urging  the  people  to  help  over- 
throw the  Government  by  refusing  to  pay^ 
taxes,  and  calling  upon  the  soldiers  to 
rise  in  defense  of  popular  rights.  The 
Government  answered  by  ordering  a  dis- 

.  solution  of  the  unions  and  making  whole- 
sale arrests  of  the  leaders.  "Warrants  were 
also  issued  for  the  arrest  of  the  editors 
of  all  the  papers  which  had  printed  the 
appeal.  On  this  a  general  strike  of  all 
the  unions  was  ordered.  It  began  simul- 
taneously at  St.  Petersburg  and  ^loscow 
December  20,  and  became  universal.  The 
closing  of  the  gasworks  left  the  large  cities 

,  in  a  state  of  darkness ;  the  railways  and 
the  factories  were  deserted,  and  in  St. 
Petersburg  alone  125,000  men  were  on 
strike.  On  Christmas  Eve  a  pitched  battle 
was  fought  in  the  Red  Square  in  ^loscow 
between    the    strikers    and    the    Cossack 


troops,  and  the  official  report  declared 
that  1,500  people  were  killed  and 
wounded.  Several  cities  were  placed 
under  martial  law,  as  was  the  whole  of 
Poland.  Gradually  the  strike  weakened,, 
mainly  because  of  promised  reforms,  and 
the  men  returned  to  work. 

On  October  30,  1905,  the  Czar  issued 
another  manifesto  assuring  wider  civil 
liberty,  freedom  of  the  press,  extension 
of  the  suffrage  and  consent  and  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Doum'a  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws. 

On  December  26  another  imperial  ukase 
was  issued  ordering  the  first  Douma  (the 
lower  House)  to  be  immediately  chosen. 
The  military  rule  was  made  more  severe 
and  everything  pointed  to  a  reactionary 
and  repressive  policy.  From  all  parts  of 
the  empire  came  complaints  of  oppression 
and  arbitrary  injustice,  accompanied  by 
disorder    and    revolutionary    outbreaks.. 

The  prisons  were  filled  to  overflowing. 
Rigid  censorship  was  exercised  over  the 
press.  Seventy-eight  of  the  leading 
journals  were  suppressed,  and  a  state  of 
siege  was  declared  in  ninety-six  towns 
arid  cities.  Ten  thousand  arrests  were 
made,  and  fourteen  hundred  persons  were 
executed.  ^ 

The  ukase  of  the  Czar  constituted  a 
virtual  coup  d'etat,  a  break  of  the  con- 
stitution only  justified  by  the  law  of 
aJ)solute  necessity,  the  advisers  of  the 
Emperor  holding  it  impossible  under  ex- 
isting conditions  to  secure  a  parliament 
capable  of  co-operating  harmoniously  with 
the  crown  to  secure  Russia  from  anarchy 
and  revolution. 

The  Douma  and  the  Council  of  the 
Empire  met  May  10,  1906,  but  failed 
to  agree  on  any  one  point.  The  ministry,, 
while  prepared  to  introduce  certain  reform 
legislation,  refused  to  consider  the  more 
important  issues  urged  by  the  Douma. 
The  Douma  was  therefore  prorogued  by^ 
the   Czar. 
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The  adjournment  was  followed  by  fresh 
disorders.  A  frightful  massacre  of  the 
Jewish  population  of  Bialystok  occurred 
June  14.  The  army  now  began  to  show 
&igns  of  disalfectioQ,  and  two  battalions 
of  artillery  at  Sevastopol  mutinied  and 
were  disbanded,  wliile  others  were  de- 
graded. A  portion  of  the  Baltic  fleet 
mutinied,  and  for  several  days  held  pos- 
session  of   a   number   of   important   war 


meantime  M.  Stolypin  had  been  made 
premier.  The  Governmant  had  by  this 
time  learned  wisdom,  and  was  ready  to 
grant  some  of  the  demands  of  the  Douma 
which  it  had  before  opposed.  One  of 
these  was  the  removal  of  certain  disabil- 
ities of  the  peasants,  and  opened  to  them 
new  and  never  before  enjoyed  opportu- 
nities of  progress.  Three  obnoxious  laws 
were  also  repealed,  which  had  occasioned 
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ships.  All  this  time  there  was  no  gen- 
eral head  to  the  revolt ;  the  outbreaks 
were  independent  of  each  other,  and  often 
slinwed  nothing  but  a  brutal,  ignorant 
display  of  strength.  Property  was 
destroyed,  the  mansions  of  tlie  rich  were 
burned,  and  men  murdered  without 
reason. 

A    new    Douma    was    ordered    by    the 
Czar  to  assemble  March  5,  1907.     In  the 


much  bitterness  and  dispute.  One  was 
a  temporary  measures  instituted  by  Pre- 
mier Stolypin,  which  provided  for  the 
punishment  of  persons  publicly  express- 
ing approval  of  political  crimes,  or  who 
were  under  police  supervision.  The  _re-_ 
Ileal  of  the  third  law,  penalizing  private 
instructinn  in  Poland,  was  at  the  request 
of  the  ministry. 

From  the  first  day  the  sessions  of  the 
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Douma  were  characterized  by  bitterness, 
division  and  recrimination,  with  countless 
evidences  of  determined  hostility  to  the 
Government  and  opposition  to  any  schemes 
of  reform  it  might  attempt  to  introduce. 
The  House  was  filled  with  non-intelligent 
deputies,  devoid  of  all  training  for  the 
comprehension  of  matters  of  state  ad- 
ministration, a  considerable  portion  of 
whom  lacked  even  elementary  education. 
IVIany  of  the  members  were  not  of  Russian 
blood,  but  from  provinces  under  Russian 
rule.  These  represented  an  extreme  radi- 
cal section,  who  were  opposed  to  every 
inove  of  the  Imperial  Council,  and  so 
*  irritating  at  last  became  their  action  that 
the  Czar  abruptly  dissolved  this  Douma 
also  by  a  ukase  in  which  he  charged  a 
majority  of  the  members  with  an  attempt 
to  augment  the  troubles  of  the  country 
by  their  action  and  with  the  intent  of 
a  disruption  of  the  state.  The  Douma, 
he  declared,  had  **  either  failed  to  discuss 
important  measures  that  were  brought  up 
by  the  Government,  or  delayed  their  dis- 
cussion, or  else  rejected  them,  not  even  re- 
fraining from  the  rejection  of  laws  which 
punished  the  open  support  of  crimes,  and 
particularly  the  disseminators  of  trouble 
who  had  evaded  condemnation  of  assas- 
sination and  acts  of  violence.  The  Douma 
did  not  lend  its  moral  support  to  the 
Government  in  the  restoration  of  order, 
and  Russia  continues  to  suffer  the  shame 
of  an  epoch  of  crimes  and  disasters." 
The  Douma,  it  was  declared,  was  sum- 
moned to  strengthen  the  Russian  state,  and 
ought  to  be  Russian  in  spirit,  and  that, 
in  localities  where  the  people  had  not  at- 
tained sufficient  civic  development,  the 
elections^  to  the  Douma  should  be  tem- 
porarily suspended. 

The  dissolution  of  this  new  Douma 
created  a  profound  impression  throughout 
the  empire.  In  Poland  it  was  "believed 
that  the  ukase  was  issued  to  suppress  the 
elections  in  that  country.     Evidently  the 


Government  expected  a  popular  outbreak, 
for  300,000  troops  were  assembled  at 
Warsaw,  in  case  of  need,  and  an  equal 
force  was  stationed  at  Moscow  and  St, 
Petersburg.  Simultaneously  with  these 
proceedings  the  Black  Se^  squadron 
showed  signs  of  disaffection  and  seven 
hundred  sailors  and  marines  were  ar- 
rested. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  Douma  was  its  refusal  to  consent 
to  the  demand  made  by  Premier  Stolypin 
for  the  arrest  of  55  of  its  members  on 
the  charge  of  conspiring  against  the  state. 
Following  the  dissolution,  orders  were 
issued  for  the  arrest  of  sixteen  Social 
Democratic  leaders  in  the  Douma.  Seven 
of  these  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the 
country.  The  situation  entered  upon  its 
final  phase  when  the  revolutionary  mem- 
bers went  over  to  Ijondon  and  took  part 
in  a  congress  which  had  for  its  avowed 
I>urpose  the  overthrow  of  the  Russian 
Government. 

In  the  five  years  following  the  Czar's 
promulgation  of  **  parliamentary  Govern- 
ment'* up  to  1910  not  much  actual 
progress  was  made.  Sentiment  gradually 
found  expression  in  two  parties,  the 
liberals  (Octobrists),  and  the  conserva- 
tives (Reactionaries).  Constitutionatideas 
were  very  vague  among  the  great  masses 
of  the  ignorant  Russian  population.  It 
was  hard  for  the  hereditary  aristocracy 
and  the  military  and  civil  bureaucrats  on 
the  one  hand,  and  long  repressed  and 
benumbed  population  on  the  other,  to 
digest  and  assimilate  the  idea  of  civic 
equality.  It  was  evident  that  true  civil 
liberty  and  democratic  practices  could  be 
reached    only   by   the   slow   and   painful 

« 

processes  of  education  in  the  hard  school 
of  primary  political  experience. 

With  the  opening  of  the  new  century 
indications  of  a  financial  reform  began  to 
manifest  themselves.  For  a  century  and 
a  half  Russia  had  been  a  debtor  nation, 
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able  but  rarely  to  pay  even  so  much  as 
the  interest  upon  her  accumulated  indebt- 
edness, save  through  the  floating  of  fresh 
loans.  Yet  she  had  never  failed  to  meet 
her  obligations  in  one  way  or  another  to 
the  satisfaction  of  her  creditors,  and  thus 
her  credit  was  unimpaired.  In  no  other 
country  was  population  increasing  so 
rapidly — lyo  per  cent,  annually.  In  no 
other  country  was  so  large  a  percentage 
of  the  population  in  the  landowning  class. 

Under  the  Land  Act  adopted  in  1909 
the  way  was  opened  out  of  the  old  com- 
mune system  by  which  so  many  peasants 
had  theretofore  been  bound  to  the  soil. 
Under  the  new  act,  in  the  first  half  of 
1909,  more  than  a  million  independent 
farmers  were  created  from  the  old  peasant 
community.  The  Government  Land  Bank 
helped  these  peasants  to  get  their  farms 
by  granting  them  long  time  loans. 

The  savings  banks  desposits  increased 
from  $30,000,000  in  1888  to  $545,000,000 
in  1908.  Such  facts  as  these,  considered 
in  connection  with  the  vast  undeveloped 
resources  of  the  great  domain,  furnished 
the  basis  for  the  constantly  growing 
credit. 

With  the  introduction  of  representative 
government,  and  the  participation  of  the 
Douma  in  the  direction  of  financial  af- 
fairs, ways  and  means  for  reducing  the 
public  indebtedness,  and  the  better  ad- 
justment of  revenues  and  expenditures 
came  under  more  intelligent  and  respon- 
sible consideration.  With  increasing 
ability  to  pay  taxes,  and  with  ultimate 
control  of  the  public  purse  in  their  own 
hands,  the  great  Russian  people  gave 
promise,  sooner  or  later,  of  being  able  to 
solve  the  vexatious  problem  of  the  bal- 
ance-sheet with  which  the  bureaucrats  had 
vainly  wrestled  for  so  many  years. 

In  February,  1910,  the  Russian  Budget 
Committee  announced  to  the  Douma  that, 
instead  of  an  anticipated  deficit  of  $42,- 
000,000,  there  was  asurplus  of  $1,850,000, 


the  first  time  in  twenty-two  years  that 
a  balance  was  shown  on  the  right  side  of 
the  ledger.  Extensive  appropriations 
were  made  for  education,  railroads,  and 
local  reforms.  A  new  navy  was  begun. 
The  naval  plans  called  for  an  expenditure 
of  $500,000,000  in  the  next  ten  years. 

The  mo^t  remarkable  change  in  the 
political  map«  of  the  world  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  the  shrinkage  in-thife 
dominions  of  Spain..  In  18(k)  the  .whdl« 
of  South  America,  except  Bra^l  and  tlie 
Guiana  settlements,  belonged  to  Spaiff. 
AH  of  Central  America' and'  Mexico  b^ 
longed  to  Spain.  In  what  in  1900  was 
the  United  States,  Spain  a  cetitury  before 
owned  Florida  and  a  very  large  part  of 
all  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississii>pi 
River,  including  California  and  the  Paci- 
fic Coast  as  far  north  as  Puget  Sound. 
Shortly  previous  to  1800  Louisiana  terri- 
tory also  belonged  to  Spain.  Spain  also 
owned  Cuba  and  other  West  Indian  is- 
lands, and  off  the  coast  of  Asia  the  great 
Philippine  group.  In  1901  the  Spaniards 
had  left — Spain  itself. 

These  vast  changes  in  territorial  con- 
ditions were  brought  to  prominent  notice 
by  the  assembling  in  Madrid  in  1900  of 
the  Spanish-American  Congress.  This 
meeting  was  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Spanish  Government,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  cultivating  trade,  commerce,  and 
friend V  relations,  on  the  basis  of  com- 
munity of  race,  language,  and  literature. 
The  Congress  favored  an  arbitration  tri- 
bunal to  settle  all  Spanish-American 
differences.  It  favored  the  unification  of 
the  civil,  penal,  and  administrative  laws 
of  Latin-speaking  countries.  A  common 
medium  of  exchange  was  favored.  The 
church  was  no  longer  to  be  exempt  from 
taxation. 

It  was  clear  as  the  new  century  opened, 
that  Spain  as  a  nation  had  gained  by  her 
loss  of  her  vast  foreign  dominions.  These 
dominions  had  long  meant  to  the  Spanish 
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people  themselves  only  an  empty  point 
of  pride,  a  terrible  military  tax  both  of 
money  and  of  blood,  and  civil  and  mili- 
tary oiBeial  corruption  of  the  most 
scandalous  character.  The  Spanish 
colonial  system  had  grown  so  corrupt  that 
it  poisoned  government,  not  only  in 
Havana  and  Manila,  but  in  Madrid  itself. 

A  regenerative  process  now  set  in  and 
a  new  spirit  of  solidarity  sprang  up 
among  the  Spanish  people,  and  numerous 
domestic  reforms,  political  and  industrial, 
were  inaugurated.  Wlien  the  troops  came 
home  from  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  the 
budget  was  increased  by  sums  necessary 
for  pensions  and  retirements.  The  release 
of  the  soldiersr  increased  the  labor  supply 
and  stimulated  agriculture,  mining,  and 
manufacture,  and  domestic  development 
generally.  The  chief  need  of  the  country 
was  recognized  as  increased  educational 
facilities,  and  attention  turned  to  the 
development  of  the  schools,  as  well  as 
to  public  works  and  -  internal  improve- 
ments. 

An  attempt  at  domestic  improvement 
led  to  the  formation  of  a  National  Union 
in  January  of  1900.  It  was  the  object  of 
this  organization  to  secure  the  reduction 
of  taxes  and  a  reform  in  the  army  by 
reducing  the  number  of  officers  and  in- 
creasing th^  efficiency  of  all  branches  of 
the  service.  The  reformers  demanded 
also  a  change  in  the  system  of  justice, 
compulsory  education,  decrease  in  the 
number  of  civil  officers,  opposed  any  in- 
crease in  the  URxy,  and  recommended 
that  commerce,  agriculture,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  natural  resources  be  the 
especial  care  of  the  Government. 

The  program  of  1901  was  broad  and 
thorough,  contemplating  the  reform  of 
the  currency,  reduction  of  the  army,  regu- 
lation of  the  religious  orders  and  gov- 
ernmental control  of  the  schools.  There 
were  minor  outbreaks  of  the  anticlericals 
and    anarchists    which    were    soon    sup- 


pressed. Adjustments  of  taxes  increased 
the  revenue  without  greatly  increasing 
the  burdens  of  the  mass  of  the   people. 

In  1902  there  were  labor  riots  in  Bar- 
celona, in  which  a  number  of  persons 
were  killed.  The  affair,  coming  after  a 
serious  disagreement  as  to  financial  meas- 
ures, and  with  public  feeling  on  the  cleri- 
cal question  running  high,  caused  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Cabinet  in  March.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  form  a  coalition 
Cabinet  based  upon  a  pledge  of  neutrality 
by  both  parties.  The  party  leaders  re- 
fused to  agree  to  this  program  and  a 
party  Cabinet  was  formed  with  Senor 
Sagasta  as  President  of  the  Council. 

On  May  17,  1902,  the  young  King, 
Alfonso  XIII.,  having  reached  the  re- 
quired age  of  sixteen,  took  the  oath  of  office 
and  ascended  the  throne.  Thus  came  to 
an  end  the  regency  of  his  mother.  The 
Sagasta  ministry  were  requested  to  remain 
in  office  for  the  present.  The  new  King 
declared  for  a  policy  of  educational  and 
internal  progress.  Though  but  a  youth 
he  had  some  proper  sense  of  his  respon- 
sibilities as  ruler  of  a  great  people.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  he  was  bom  a 
king,  his  father  having  died  six  months 
before  the  birth  of  Alfonso,  his  mother 
having  ruled  as  Queen-regent  during  his 
whole^life.  Thus  from  his  earliest  baby- 
hood he  had  been  trained  and  educated 
for  the  responsibilties  that  awaited  his 
arrival  at  young  manhood. 

Shortly  after  the  coronation  a  crisis 
was  occasioned  by  the  clerical  question 
which  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  general 
rules  for  the  authorization  of  religious 
orders,  with  which  all  but  three  of  the 
associations  complied. 

In  1903  an  attempt  to  increase -the 
navy  led  to  another  .change  in  the 
ministry.  •  Clearly  the  best '  interests  of 
Spain  and  her  people  demanded,  for 
some  time,  the  development  of  internal 
resources,    the    extension    of    trade,    with 
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the  equalization  and  reduction  of  taxes. 
Under  such  a  program  the  recuperation 
of  the  peninsula  was  a  matter  of  a  few 
yeare  only. 

Three  events  of  grave  importance  to 
Spain  occurred  almost  simultaneously — 
the  death  of  the  Pretender,  Don  Carlos; 
the  revolution  in  Morocco;  and  the  abor- 
tive domestic  revolutionary  movement  in 
Barcelona  and  other  provinces.  Don 
Carlos  died  in  Italy  in  the  summer  of 
1909,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  He  was 
succeeded  in  his  claim  to  the  throne  by 
his  son,  Don  Jaime,  a  man  full  of  the 
ardor  of  youth,  and  accustomed  to  war. 
Would  he  try  to  make  valid  his  claims  by 
an  insurrection  as  his  predecessors  had 
donet  The  Carlist  party  already  held 
twenty  seats  in  the  national  legislature, 
controlled  forty  newspapers,  and  had  or- 
ganized clubs  in  nearly  all  cities.  Would 
the  youthful  pretender  rejuvenate  the 
Cariist  movement  t  Side  by  side  with  this 
situation  was  the  steady  development  of 
the  democratic  spirit  which  had  arisen  in 
Spain  as  in  all  other  autocratic  nations. 

The  death  of  the  Sultan  who  had  signed 
the  Algeciras  agreement,  and  the  refusal 
of  his  successor  to  abide  by  that  act,  and 
the  attack  of  the  RiSan  Moors  upon  the 
workmen  of  the  railway  of  the  Spanish 
mines  at  Melilla,  compelled  an  interven- 
tion in  Moroccan  affairs  by  Prance  and 
Spain.  In  August  and  September,  1909, 
a  Spanish  army  of  more  than  50,000  men 
was  in  motion  against  the  Riffian  Aloors, 
and  the  situation  was  a  serious  one  and 
increasing  in  gravity. 

Coincident  with  these  critical  conditions, 
much  dissatisfaction  developed  among  the 
Spanish  citizenship.  The  soldiers  returned 
from  the  colonial  armies,  as  well  as  those 
who  had  seen  service  in  the  numerous  in- 
surrections, revolts,  fnd  civil  wars  at 
home,  made  many  most  serious  complaints 
of  their  harsh  and  unjust  treatment.  They 
pointed   to   the   fortunes   accumulated   by 


many  of  their  officers,  and  compared  their 
luxurious  style  of  living  with  the  meager 
pay  and  wholly  insufficient  supply  of  the 
men  under  their  command.  Great  pop- 
ular indignation  was  aroused,  when 
fathers,  sons,  and  brothers,  who  had 
marched  away,  one,  two,  and  three  years 
before,  in  good  health,  and  patriotic  spirit, 
returned  exhausted,  nothing  but  specters, 
skeletons  supported  by  sheer  courage,  and 
filled  with  these  stories  of  their  heartless 
exploiting  and  neglect  by  their  superiors. 


ALTONSO  Xlll.,   King  ot  Spain. 

With  the  call  for  troops  for  the  Moroccan 
campaign  serious  outbreaks  occurred  in 
Coruna,  Barcelona,  Gerona,  and  Valencia, 
which  were  subdued  with  much  difficulty. 
Out  of  this  troubled  situation  came  an 
event  which  shocked  the  world  and  pro- 
voked much  criticism  of  Spain.  The  Gov- 
ernment adopted  the  policy  of  relentless< 
prosecution  of  the  active  instigators  of  the 
riots  that  had  occurred.  This  policy  cul- 
minated, October  13,  1909,  in  the  esecution 
of  Professor  Francisco  Ferrer,  one  of  the 
best  known  Spanish  educators,  a  man  of 
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wide  influeDce  and  of  radical  tendencies. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  Escuelo  Mo- 
dema  (Modern  School)  in  Barcelona. 
While  he  readily  admitted  his  radical 
opinions,  he  earnestly  denied  any  connec- 
tion whatsoever  with  the  uprisings.  His 
trial  was  secret,  and  he  was  not  permitted 
to  hear  the  direct  charges  against  him  or 
to  face  his  accusers,  or  to  speak  in  his  own 
defense. 

Political  conditions  in  Italy  in  1900 
were  marked  by  extreme  turbulence  in  the 
Parliament,  chiefly  over  the  public  safety 
bill  of  1899,  which^had  become  a  law  by 
royal  decree  June  22  of  that  year.  There 
were  riots  in  Rome,  Milan,  and  other  in- 
dustrial centers,  which  the  Government 
suppressed  mth  some  difficulty.  The  elec- 
tions in  June  resulted  in  serious  losses  for 
the  ministerial  party.  The  policy  of  the 
new  Cabinet  was  a  conciliatory  one,  giving 
official  assurance  of  relaxation  in  the 
severity  of  rule  of  procedure  in  Parliament 
and   less   activity   in  colonial   enterprises. 

King  Humbert  was  urged  to  take 
greater  precaution  for  his  personal  safety^ 
He  replied  that  assassination  was  one  of 
the  risks  of  his  profession.  On  July  27, 
1900,  the  king  was  at  Monzato  distribute 
prizes  to  the  winners  in  an  athletic  con- 
test. As  he  was  driving  away,  followed 
by  the  cheers  of  the  people,  he  was  shot 
bv  an  anarchist  named  Bresci  and  in- 
stantly  killed.  The  assassin  was  an  Italian 
who  had  lived  for  some  years  at  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A.,  where  he  was  known 
as  a  careful,  industrious  workman.  He 
denied  that  he  had  any  accomplices,  and 
attributed  his  deed  to  a  desire  to  better 
the  condition  of  his  country.  Upon  his 
trial  it  appeared  that  he  was  known  to  be 
an  anarchist,  and  had  probably  under- 
taken the  murder  with  the  knowledge  and 
support  of  noted  members  of  that  order. 

King  Humbert,  second  king  of  United 
Italy,  was  a  brave  soldier,  a  business  man 
of   ability,    a    man    of   simple    tastes,    of 


frugal  habits,  a  man  to  whom  the  show 
and  glitter  of  royalty  were  irksome.  Per- 
sonally he  was  a  man  of  great  courage, 
and  in  other  circumstances  might  have 
been  a  heroic  figure  in  history. 

Except  in  one  or  two  instances  he  con- 
ducted his  reign  as  a  strictly  constitu- 
tional king,  and  declined  to  use  his  powers 
for  the  benefit  of  party  or  class.  Indeed 
it  was  a  common  complaint  of  Italian 
statesmen  that  he  neglected  to  enforce  the 
prerogatives  legally  his  under  the  consti- 
tution. In  foreign  affairs  his  policy  was 
more  definite  and  decided.  He  conceived 
with  Crispi  the  idea  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
as  an  offset  to  the  diplomacy  of  the  church. 
As  a  supporter  of  colonial  expansion  the 
responsibility  for  the  terrible  disaster  in 
Abyssinia  must  rest  in  part  upon  him.  He 
left  his  country  greater  than  he  found  it, 
united  and  defended,  more  esteemed  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  in  greatly  improved 
economic  condition.  He  ranked  among  his 
own  people  as  a  good,  noble,  generous, 
loyal  and  faithful  ruler. 

King  Humbert's  only  son — only  child — 
succeeded  to  the  throne  under  the  title 
Victor  Emmanuel  IH.  He  was  practically 
unknown  to  the  public.  He  had  kept  him- 
self out  of  politics,  and  in  the  background 
generally.  He  had  given  no  indication  of 
exceptional  ability  or  statecraft.  He  was 
thirty-one  years  of  age,  was  married  in 
1896  to  the  Princess  of  Montenegro,  a 
beautiful  woman,  simple  and  unostenta- 
tious, and  little  qualified  by  her  training 
in  the  mountain  hamlet  of  Catingo  to  play 
the  role  of  a  great  European  Queen.  The 
royal  couple  were  without  offspring.  This 
fact  made  the  King's  cousin,  the  Duke 
d'Aosta,  the  heir-apparent.  The  Duke 
was  the  son  of  King  Amadeus  of  Spain, 
who  married  a  sister  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  He  was  a  military  officer  of  com- 
manding presence,  and  considerable  ora- 
torical ability.  He  had  a  family  of  sons 
and  daughters,  so  that  the  succession  to 
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the  Italian  throne  was  fully  secured.  The 
Duke  d'Abruzzi,  the  Arctic  explorer,  was 
a  younger  brother  of  d'Aosta, 

There  devolved  upon  the  new  king  the 
difficult  task  of  preserving  the  monarchy 


Disaster  threatened  principally  from 
the  poverty,  ignorance  and  hopeless  want 
of  lai^e  numbers  of  the  population,  and 
grinding  taxes  which  stiSed  growth. 

During  the  reign  of  King  Humbert  the 
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from  shipwreck  upon  the  rocks  of  party. 
The  advocates  of  monarchy  were  hardly 
more  numerous  than  the  republicans,  and 
were  held  together  chiefly  by  motives  of 
personal  and  class  advantages.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  continuance  of  royalty  de- 
pended largely  upon  the  young  king. 


Pope  remained  a  self-constituted  prisoner 
in  the  Vatican,  and,  although  the  Clerical 
party  was  not  outspoken  against  the 
Quirinal,  it  remained  a  source  of  danger. 
The  twenty-fifth  anniveraary  of  the  ac- 
cession of  Leo  XITI.  was  celebrated  in 
March,  1003.     Although  sixty-eight  years 
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of  age  when  elected  in  1878,  Pope  Leo 
entered  upOD  the  duties  of  his  office  with 
the  vigor  and  eathusiasm  of  youth.  As 
the  years  passed  it  became  evident  that 
few  greater  men  had  ever  filled  the  ehair 
of  St.  Peter.  Without  yielding  any  of  the 
claims  or  pretensions  of  his  predecessors, 
he  so  modified  them  and  clothed  them  with 
the  charm  of  his  own  personality  that  he 
rarely  failed  in  his  undertakings. 


POPE   PIL'3   X. 

It  was  feared  that  the  anniversary  cere- 
monies would  be  a  serious  strain  upon  his 
energies,  weakened  by  extreme  age  and  ill- 
health.  He  bore  the  fatigue  remarkably 
well,  however,  and  in  jocular  words  often 
said  that  he  expected  to  live  to  be  a  hun- 
dred years  old.  This  wish  Protestant  and 
Catholic  echoed  alike,  but  evidently  the 
Pope's  condition  was  more  serious  than 
he  himself  believed.  After  an  illness  of 
several  weeks  he  died  on  the  20th  of  July, 
1903. 


Leo  XIII.  was  the  last  link  binding  the 
old  era  Co  the  new,  the  peer  and  sur- 
vivor of  the  great  men  whose  achievements 
were  the  glory  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
For  a  quarter  century  he  stood  the  lore- 
most  figure  in  Christendom — a  man  of 
exquisite  tact,  nn wearied  patience,  of  in- 
finite charity  and  love. 

When  he  was  elected  to  the  high  office 
in  which  he  displayed  so  many  virtues  of 
his  faith,  the  Papacy  was  embroiled 
with  many  of  the  nations  of 
Europe.  "We  will  not  go  to 
Canossa,"  said  Bismarck,  but  even 
the  "man  of  blood  and  iron"  made 
the  pilgrimage  freely  and  willing- 
ly. At  the  end  of  the  quarter  cen- 
tury the  church  stood  higher  than 
for  centuries  in  spirituality,  in  the 
efficacy  of  its  ministrations  to  the 
people,  for  Leo  XIII.  was  familiar 
with  all  the  needs  and  tendencies 
of  the  people  of  his  day.  Men 
forgot  sect  and  creed  as  they  ap- 
preciated more  fully  the  religious 
and  moral  strength  of  Leo  XIII., 
and  the  spontaneous  sympathy  and 
help  which  was  given  to  every 
worthy  cause.  The  high  esteem  in 
which  Pope  Leo  was  held  was  well 
illustrated  in  the  words  of  W.  T, 
Stead,  the  great  English  writer 
and  editor,  who  said : 

"When  the  Pope  died,  the 
greatest  among  us  passed  away — 
greatest  in  station,  greatest  in  fame,  great- 
est in  the  wisdom  of  the  statesman.  Leo 
XIII.  was  the  Nestor  of  the  human  race. 
He  had  no  fellow  while  he  lived,  and  in 
his  death  he  had  no  peer.  Venerable 
alike  from  his  age,  his  station,  and  his 
personal  piety,  the  late  Pope  was  even 
more  venerable  as  a  sovereign  who  had  no 
rivals,  a  man  who  had  no  foes. ' ' 

The  members  of  the  College  of  Cardi- 
nals assembled  in  Rome  on  the  last  day  of 
July,  1903,  to  choose  the  successor  to  the 
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deceased  Pope.  The  prominent  candidates 
were  Cardinal  RampoUa,  the  Papal  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  Cardinal  Gotti.  The 
latter  was  said  to  be  the  candidate  favored 
by  the  Triple  Alliance  and  the  German 
interests,  while  Cardinal  Rampolla  was 
committed  to  a  pro-French  policy.  Car- 
dinal Rampolla  led  in  the  first  ballots  and 
at  one  time  lacked  but  three  votes  of  the 
necessary  two-thirds.  Austrian  opposi- 
tion was  suflSciently  strong  to  prevent  his 
election,  however,  and  on  the  seventh  bal- 
lot the  choice  fell  upon  Cardinal  Guiseppe 
Sarto,  Patriarch  of  Venice,  who  took  the 
title  of  Pius  X. 

The  new  Pope  was  a  man  of  the  people. 
He  was  bom  at  Riese  in  1835,  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  Seminary  of  Padua,  and 
received  priestly  orders  in  1858.  In  1884 
he  was  made  Bishop  of  Mantua,  and  be- 
came Patriarch  of  Venice  in  1893.  Pius 
X.  was  noted  for  the  simplicity  of  his  life 
and  manners,  his  great  charity,  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  poorer  classes,  and  his 
direct,  sensible,  and  vigorous  administra- 
tion of  affairs.  At  the  outset  of  his  pon- 
tificate he  was  confronted  with  the  diflScult 
situation  of  the  religious  orders  in  both 
Prance  and  Spain,  while  the  attitude  of 
the  Italian  Government  toward  the  papacy 
was  not  friendly. 

Measured  by  the  immediate  destruction 
of  human  life  and  of  property,  and  the 
resultant  misery  and  suffering  to  human 
beings  yet  alive,  the  earthquake,  of  De- 
cember 28,  1908,  in  Sicily  and  Calabria 
was  the  most  direful  in  the  world's 
history.  More  than  200,000  lives  and 
$1,000,000,000  worth  of  property  suddenly 
destroyed,  give  a  hint  of  the  terrible  story 
of  Italy's  loss,  misfortune,  and  grief.  The 
cities  of  Messina  and  Reggio,  together  with 
many  smaller  towns  and  hamlets  were, 
early  that  December  morning,  with  no 
warning  whatever,  in  five  minutes*  time, 
reduced  to  smoking  heaps  of  ruins,  and 
made   the   tomb   of   thousands  of  human 


beings  and  the  pest-haunted  prison  of 
tliousands  more  of  injured  whose  cries  of 
terror  and  distress  reached  to  the  farther- 
most corners  of  the  earth.  ♦ 

The  city  of  Messina  had  not  awakened 
to  its  duties  for  the  day  when  at  5:20 
o'clock  on  that  fateful  Monday  morning 
the  disaster  occurred.  Suddenly,  without 
warning,  the  earth  began  to  tremble.  Lan- 
guage is  inadequate  fully  to  describe  the 
horrors  of  the  opening  earth,  the  falling 
buildings,  the  inward  rush  of  the  sea,  and 
the  shrieks  of  the  stricken  people.  The 
greater  part  of  the  destruction  was  ac- 
complished in  the  first  thirty-two  seconds. 
The  violence  of  the  shock  was  unprec- 
edented. 

The  whole  world  arose  at  once  en  masse 
for  the  relief  of  the  stricken  region.  The 
brotherhood  of  mankind  and  the  kinship 
of  the  nations  never  had  a  better  demon- 
stration. MoMey,  food,  medical  supplies, 
and  organized  workers — military,  police, 
Red  Cross  oflScials,  and  individual  volun- 
teers— poured  in  '  from  .  all  directions. 
Russian,  German,  and  British  ships  in  the 
harbor  sent  officers  and  sailors  ashore  to 
do  heroic  rescue  work.  The  King  and 
Queen  of  Italy  reached  the  scene  in  a  few 
hours.  The  Italian  military  took  charge 
of  the  rescue  and  relief  work.  The  Amer- 
ican battleships — Wisconsin,  Kearsarge, 
and  Illinois — were  detached  from  the 
United  States  fleet,  which  had  just  passed 
through  the  Suez  Canal  on  its  voyage 
around  the  world,  and  ordered  to  Naples 
to  aid  in  the  work  of  rescue.  The  Celtic, 
an  American  supply  ship  just  leaving  New 
York  with  supplies  for  the  returning  fleet; 
was  sent  to  Messina  instead,  with  rations 
for  40,000  people  for  one  month.  Within 
a  few  days  $7,000,000  had  been  cabled  to  . 
Italy  from  all  over  the  world  for  the  relief 
fund.  The  Italian  Parliament  met  in 
special  session  January  8,  and  adopted 
measures  for  directing  the  relief  and 
restoration  of  the  sadly  stricken  region. 
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The  dual  empire  of  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary coDtinued  to  be  the  source  of  fierce 
stru^les  between  German  and  Czech, 
foreshadowing  a  separation  when  the  two 
sections  should  be  released  from  their  sole 
bond  of  union  in  the  person  of  the  aged 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph.  Apparently  the 
time  approached  when  the  geography  of 
Eastern  Europe  would  be  changed  and  the 
new  lines  would  be  run  upon  the  basis  of 
race  rather  than  national  control.    A  part 


Land"  of  the  Balkans.  Austria,  Servia, 
and  Bulgaria  contended  for  its  control. 
Turkish  influence  predominated  in  the 
East,  All>anian  in  the  West  In  1899  the 
Alacedonian  Revolutionary  Committee, 
under  the  presidency  of  Boris  Sarafoff,  be- 
gan active  operations  against  the  Turks. 
Every  village  had  its  spies,  and  from  all 
tlie  border  bands  of  insurgents  swooped 
down  upon  the  Turkish  towns,  and,  their 
work   of  destruction  completed,  vanished 
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of  the  Austrian  Empire  was  German  in 
policy  and  sentiment,  and  its  logical  polit- 
ical position  would  be  under  the  German 
flag. 

Meanwhile  the  Balkans  continued  to  be 
the  storm  center  of  Europe.  There  was 
constant  friction  between  Bulgaria  and 
Servia,  and  at  times  Bulgaria  showed  a 
decided  tendency  to  throw  off  wliat  still 
existed  of  Turkish  control. 

Macedonia    was    still    the    ' '  No    Man 's 


a?  quickly  as  they  came.  The  situation 
became  acute  in  August  of  1903,  when 
Bulgaria  issued  a  memorandum  to  the 
powers  showing  that  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment had  failed  in  every  respect  to  carry 
out  the  reforms  promised  by  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin. 

The  Sultan,  in  the  meantime,  poured  his 
forces  into  Macedonia,  and  a  series  of 
atrocities  followed,  paralleled  only  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Turks  in  Bulgaria 
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aud  Armeoia.  A  settlement  was  reached 
fnally,  late  in  the  year  1903,  by  which 
Austria  and  Russia  agreed  to  enforce  a 
system  of  refonn,  to  which  the  reluctant 


Christian  officers  appointed  from  the  nom- 
inatioDs  of  Hiissia  and  Austria. 

June  11,  1903,  Alexander  of  Servia,  the 
degenerate  son  of  the  meet  disreputable 


f    UACBDONIAH    INSUROKNTS. 


consent  of  the  Riiltan  was  obtained.  By 
"this  plan  the  control  of  Turkey  over  Mac- 
«donia  was  made  nominal  only,  and  the 
projected  reforms  were  to  be  enforced  by 


ruler  of  Europe,  ex-King  Milan,  was  as- 
sassinated in  the  royal  palace  at  Belgrade. 
The  king  had  been  guilty  of  repeated 
violations  of  the  constitution,  and  had  loet 
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the  support  of  his  people  by  his  notorious 
relations  with  a  Servian  widow,  Draga 
Masehin,  whom  he  made  his  queen  in  1900, 
and  who  perished  with  him.  The  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  murder  was  the  rumor 
that  the  queen's  brother  was  to  be  de- 
clared the  beir-apparent  to  the  throne. 
Alexander  was  succeeded  by  Peter,  the 
grandson  of  that  George  Petrovitch, 
kno\i7i  to  his  companions  as  ^' Black 
George,"  who  was  the  principal  instru- 
ment in  liberating  Servia  from  the  Turkish 
rule. 

A  feature  in  the  ever-changing  kaleido- 
scope in  the  Balkan  regions  was  the  en- 
forced release  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
by  Servia  to  Austria-Hungary,  March  31, 
1909.  This  transfer  wak  approved,  not 
to  say  compelled  by  the  British,  French, 
Russian,  German,  and  Italian  ministers. 
This  action,  instead  of  solving  the  ever- 
present  Balkan  crisis,  only  shifted  the 
pressure.  Austria  by  her  course  in  coer- 
cing Italy,  virtually  broke  up  the  Triple 
Alliance,  cooled  her  relations  with  Eng- 
land and  France,  made  Servia  and  Russia 
bitterly  hostile,  and  antagonized  all  the 
Slav  peoples  of  the  world,  and  put  herself 
under  heavy  obligations  to  Germany.  It 
was  now  the  German  against  the  Slav, 
v.ith  strong  allies  on  either  side. 

For  centuries  the  regions  about  the 
Black  Sea  in  Southeastern  Europe  and 
Southwestei:n  Asia  might  well  have  been 
described  as  the  whirlpool  of  humanity, 
never  at  rest,  and  carrying  upon  its  vary- 
ing currents  and  into  its  many  eddies  the 
flotsam  and  jetsam  of  differing  races,  na- 
tions, and  religions.  Turkey,  from  its 
position  in  Europe  and  Asia,  had  been  the 
center  of  this  whirlpool,  the  scene  of 
unending  friction  and  contest.  The 
double  problem  of  the  empire  arose  from 
FiUropean  pressure  upon  a  lower  civiliza- 
tion by  disintegrating  commercial  and 
industrial  competition,  and  the  friction 
caused  by  a  population  five-sixths  Moslem 


and  one-sixth  Christian  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 
Out  of  this  condition  came  the  Armenian 
massacres,  which  branded  Abdul  Hamid 
before  the  Christian  world  as  a  most  cruel 
monster,  but  which  were  condoned  and 
applauded  by  his  Moslem  subjects  and  his 
^loslem  neighbors  on  the  East.  No  Orien- 
tal* ruler  would  condemn  massacre  as  an 
art  of  state.  No  great  sultan  had  been 
unstained  of  it.  Measured  by  Europe  and 
Western  civilization  and  progress,  the 
worst  that  had  been  said  of  Turkey  was 
true.  Measured  by  Asiatic  standards 
Turkey  was  a  most  progressive  nation. 

Abdul  Hamid  was  the  Moslem  sultan 
of  a  Moslem  empire.  The  Christian  popu- 
lation was  not  as  large  relatively  as  the 
negro  population  of  the  States  that  formed 
the  Southern  Confederacy  in  the  United 
States.  -In  Asia  Elinor  a  fifth  of  the  popu- 
lation was  Christian,  and  in  Armenia  a 
third,  in  Syria  a  fifth.  Vast  regions  had 
next  to  no  Christian  population.  The 
miserable  fact  was  that  in  Asiatic  Turkey 
some  3,000,000  Christians,  oppressed, 
down-trodden,  scattered,  unarmed,  de- 
fenseless, despised,  treated  as  an  inferior 
caste,  fresh  from  a  subjection  and  igno- 
miny but  three  generations  before  akin 
to  that  of  the  medieval  Jew,  stood  face  to 
face  with  15,000,000  Moslems  of  the  best 
fighting  races  of  Asia — Turk,  Kurd,  Arab 
— conquerors  each  in  his  day.*  Looking 
back,  before  the  days  of  ^lahmoud 
II.  (1808- '39),  it  was  evident  that 
the  Ottoman  Government  of  the  open- 
ing years  of  the  twentieth  century,  with 
all  its  faults,  had  given  to  this  Christian 
population  a  rude  order  and  opportunity, 
joined  to  a  pitiless  taxation,  which  was  a 
distinct  advance  on  the  past.  But  man  of 
all  creeds  and  colors — Jew,  Christian, 
Moslem,  pagan,  barbarian,  black,  yellow^ 
red,  or  white — is  happily  so  constituted 
that  any  amelioration  of  oppression  in- 
creases  the   thirst   for  liberty.      Short  of 
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equality  no  man  is  satisfied,  or  ought  to  be 
satisfied. 

A  Moslem  sultan  of  Moslems,  facing 
the  constantly  rising  Christian  tide,  was 
driven  to  a  Moslem  revival.  This  took 
the  form  of  a  patient  effort  through 
twenty  years  to  undo  the  ' '  Capitula- 
tions." These  arbitrary  regulations  dated 
back  for  centuries.  The  European  na- 
tions, by  their  overpowering  force,  corn- 


special  advantages  to  the  foreigner,  and 
were  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  native, 
and  hence  were  the  means  of  many  forms 
of  injustice,  and  a  constant  source  of  irri- 
tation. Foreign  traders  and  missionaries 
were  among  the  favored,  and  hence 
among  those  hated  and  subjected  to  con- 
stant petty  annoyance  and  persecution. 
Naturally,  they  retaliated  by  appeals  for 
the  support  of  their  home  gavernments. 
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pelled  agreement  from  Turkey  that  all 
their  subjects  resident  in  Turkey  pos- 
sessed ex-territorial  privileges,  that  they 
were  subject  only  to  the  laws  of  their 
own  nations,  their  own  consular  courts. 
They  were  free  from  arrest  {but  not  of 
sarveillance)  by  the  Turkish  police,  and 
their  accountability,  personal  and  pecu- 
niary, civil  and  criminal,  was  to  their  own 
respective  sovereignties  only.  These  ex- 
territorial privileges  and  immunities  gave 


in  consequence  of  which  Turkey  was  con- 
stantly the  scene  of  the  intervention  of 
tme  foreign  nation  after  another  upon 
one  and  another  pretext. 

Under  the  ex-territorial  system,  foreign 
traders,  foreign  capital,  and  foreign  mis- 
sionaries, practically  dominated  and 
ruled.  Such  prosperity  as  there  was  was 
little  felt  V  the  Moslems.  Tliere  seemed 
to  be  that  about  the  Moslem  creed,  code, 
and    character,    which    incapacitated    for 
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all  practical  affairs  except  war  and  rule. 
Under  the  system  in  vogue  Turkish 
treasury  accounts  were  kept  by  Greeks 
and  Armenians.  Turks  might  own  land, 
but  some  Christian  kept  the  rent  rolL 
If  a  Turk  o\^^ed  a  business  or  mines 
Christian  clerks  managed  it.  Profits  went 
to  the  Christians.  Armenian  and  Chris- 
tian villages  and  sections  waxed  rich, 
bought  lands,  made  loans.  Economic 
strain  and  stress  produced  by  this  dis- 
proportionate prosperity  of  the  sipall 
Christian  fraction,  j^aining  in  weaUJi, 
education,  and  political  aspiration,  and 
largely  under  fon»ign  protection,  was  a 
perilous  irritant  to  the  pride  of  a  ruling 
and  soldier  caste,  and  the  fanaticism  kin- 
dled by  ^roslem  renaissance.  The  match 
of  administrative  order,  or  even  admin- 
istrative suggestion,  had  only  to  be 
touched  to  these  explosive  conditions  to 
bring  on  Armenian  massacres.  These  re- 
sulted in  foreign  intervention  and  re- 
prisals, and  the  decline  of  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  Sultan  Abdul  Ilamid. 

The  year  1909  witnessed  the  first  meet- 
ing of  a  Turkish  Parliament.  The  com- 
position of  this  Parliament  was  typical  of 
racial  conditions  in  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
and  illustrated  the  cause  of  the  endless 
friction  and  unrest  in  Turkey  and  her 
neighboring  states.  In  no  other  parlia- 
ment in  the  world  had  there  been  such  a 
variety  of  nationalities.  The  Parliament 
appeared  like  a  repetition  of  the  assembly 
in  Jerusalem  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  as 
described  in  New  Testament  history. 
There  were  Turks,  Arabs,  Greeks,  Al- 
banians, Armenians,  Kurds,  Jews,  Bul- 
garians, Servians,  and  Koutzo-Valaques. 
In  religion  there  were  213  Mussulmans,  4 
Jews,  32  Orthodox  Christians,  10  Grego- 
rian Christians,  and  one  Roman  Catholic 
Christian.  Upon  the  assembling  of  the 
Parliament,  Mr.  Santo  Semo,.**the  John 
the  Baptist  of  the  Young  Turkish  Move- 
ment,'' declared  that  the  convening  of  the 


Parliament  marked  ''the  definite  estab- 
lishment of  constitutional  government  in 
Turkey,"  and  that  **no  regime  would 
ever  be  strong  enough  to  overthrow  it" 

On  April  13,  1909,  thousands  of  Turk- 
ish troops  in  Constantinople  mutinied  and 
surrounded  the  parliament  house  and 
demanded  the  deposition  of  Grand  Vizier 
Hilma  Pasha  and  his  Cabinet.  Making 
grace  of  necessity  the  Grand  Vizier  and 
Cabinet  resigned,  whereupon  Tewfik 
Pasha,  formerly  Foreign  Minister,  was 
appointed  Grand  Vizier  by  the  Sultan. 

On  April  23  the  mutinous  soldiers  of 
Constantinople  were  reinforced  by  the 
Third  Army  Corps  from  Salonica.  At 
the  end  of  three  days  the  Sultan,  Abdul 
Hamid,  was  formally  deposed.  The"  Na- 
tional Assembly  then  elected  the  deposed 
Sultan's  brother,  Mohammed  Reshad  Ef- 
fendi,  to  be  his  successor. 

There  was  much  disagreement  as  to  the 
real  character  of  the  deposed  Abdul 
Hamid.  There  were  strong  advocates  of 
his  sincerity,  his  religious  devotion,  and 
his  intelligent  patriotism.  Yet  the  com- 
mon verdict  condemned  him  for  the 
cruelty  and  savagery  of  his  personal  rule. 
He  was  held  responsible  for  the  Arme- 
nian massacres,  and  the  devastating, 
exterminating  wars  in  Macedonia.  Of 
his  native  shrewdness  and  diplomatic 
finesse  there  was  no  doubt.  For  thirty 
years  he  held  combined  Europe  at  hay, 
all  in  the  name  of  patriotism. 

On  the  morning  of  December  17,  1909, 
King  Leopold  II.  of  Belgium  died  after 
two  weeks'  illness  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
four  years.  This  ended  the  career  of  one 
of  the  most  striking  and  picturesque 
monarchs  in  the  history  of  Europe.  He 
had  occupied  the  Belgian  throne  since 
1865.  Leopold  was  a  cousin  of  Queen 
Victoria  of  England  and  a  brother  of 
the  hapless  ex-Empress  Carlotta  of  Mex- 
ico, widow  of  Maximilian.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1853  to  the  Austrian  Archduchess 
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Marie  Henriette,  who  died  in  1902.  Four 
children  were  bom  to  them.  The  three 
daughters  survived  the  King.  One  of  the 
bitterest  experiences  of  his  long  and 
strenuous  life  was  the  death  in  1869  of 
his  only  son.  Prince  Leopold. 

Leopold    II.,    though    ruler   of   one    of 
the  smallest  of  the  European  States,  had 
been    a    prominent    factor    in    European 
politics   ever   since    his    accession    to   the 
throne.      Shrewd,    thoroughly    conversant 
with  the  details  of  international  politics, 
he  had  maintained  the  unity  of  his  king- 
dom  and   fostered 
its  prosperity 
through  periods  of 
turmoil  and  times 
of  peace.     He  ad- 
vocated   and    car- 
ried   through    nu- 
merous    measures 
for  the  people.  He 
fostered    the    old- 
age,    pension     bill 
and  obtained  better 
bouses      for      the 
wor  kin  g  people. 
The  sura  of  2,000.- 
000   francs   which 
was  raised  to  cele- 
brate his  accession 
to  the  throne  he  re- 
fused to  permit  lo 
be  spent  upon  him- 
self, but  turned   the   whole   amount   over 
to     a     hospital     fund     to     care     for     in- 
jured   workingmen,    and  thousands    have 
since   been   eased    in   their   sufferings   by 
his     generosity.       Like     most     European 
monarchs,    Leopold    was   marked    by    the 
anarchists.      In    1902,.  when    an    Italian 
"Red"   fired   three   times   at   him    point- 
blank,    he    sat    in    his    carriage    without 
raising   an    eyebrow    or   showing    in    the 
slightest    degree    that    his    life    was    im- 
periled. 

He  traveled  all  over  Europe  and  Asia, 


and  was  undoubtedly  the  most  traveled 
monarch  of  the  world.  He  had  an  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  international  affaiis 
and  a  clear  ju^ment.  His  intimacy  with 
the  English  court  helped  greatly  to  protect 
his  kingdom  against  the  encroachments  of 
Napoleon  III.  and  the  King  of  Prussia. 
He  urged  colonization  and  the  extension 
of  trade  for  his  people.  In  this  he  was 
successful,  though  his  tactics  were  harshly 
criticised  by  his  enemies. 

He  was  a  shrewd  and  enterprising  man 
of  business.     He  saw  the  possibilities  of 
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trade  and  colonization  in  Africa,  and  in 
1876  he  formed  in  Brussels  the  African 
International  Association.  Toward  the 
exploration  and  advancement  of  the 
colonization  of  that  country  he  gave  the 
greatest  energy  of  his  life.  He  was 
struck  with  the  wonderful  wealth  and 
natural  resources  of  the  Congo  district, 
as  told  by  Sir  Henry  M.  Stanley,  in  his 
reports  of  African  conditions  after  his 
famous  expedition  in  search  of  Dr. 
Livingstone.  King  Leopold  decided  that 
the  advantages  for  colonization  and  trade 
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were  great.  In  1879  he  dispatched  Stan- 
ley to  Africa  to  explore  the  Congo 
district,  paying  the  expenses  of  the  ex- 
pedition out  of  his  private  fortune. 
Stanley  spent  five  years  of  incessant  toil 
in  founding  stations  from  Vivi,  on  the 
lower  Congo,  to  Stanley  Falls,  1,300  miles 
up  the  river,  and  he  made  treaties  with 
four  hundred  and  fifty  native  chiefs. 

This  work  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Congo  Free  State,  which  was 
declared  under  the  personal  sovereignty 
of  King  Leopold  by  the  Berlin  Conference 
in  1885.  It  was  made,  however,  a  neutral 
country,  open  to  the  trade  of  all  nations. 
King  Leopold  in  1889  by  will  bequeathed 
this  domain  to  the  Belgian  State.  In 
1890  a  convention  was  entered  into  by 
the  Congo  Free  State  and  Belgium,  by 
which,  for  the  consideration  of  25,000,000 
francs,  Belgium  received  the  right  to 
annex  the  country  at  the  end  of  ten 
years.  This  agreement  was  continued 
under  the  act  of  1901. 

By  a  treaty  passed  by  the  Belgian 
Parliament  on  September  10,  1908,  King 
Leopold  abandoned  the  crown  domain  in 
the  Congo  to  Belgium,  making  a  free  gift 
to  the  nation  of  a  territory  larger  than 
France,  retaining  only  the  usufruct  dur- 
ing his  lifetime.  Belgium  at  the  same 
time  assumed  the  obligations  of  the  Congo 
State,  amounting  to  $21,000,000.  In  addi- 
tion. King  Leopold  gave  to  the  Belgian 
nation  his  beautiful  property  in  the  south 
of  France,  which  he  had  purchased  with 
revenues  from  the  crown  domain  of  the 
Congo,  retaining  the  usufruct  during  life. 
By  his  death  all  the  property  passed 
absolutely  to  Belgium. 

King  Leopold  received  terrible  attacks 
from  his  opponents  for  his  policy  in  the 
Congo,  but  his  undertakings  also  were 
as  strongly  defended.  Reports  regarding 
scandals  in  the  conduct  of  his  agents 
in  the  state  were  innumerable,  but  the 
authenticity    of    the    reports    was    as    re- 


peatedly denied.  The  King  was  charged 
with  having  been  heartless  and  selfish. 
It  was  declared  that  his  work  was  not 
that  of  a  colonizer  inbued  with  the  desire 
to  uplift  the  inhabitants  from  their  de- 
praved and  benighted  condition,  but  that 
his  sole  aim  was  to  advance  trade  and 
gather  gold  even  at  the  expense  of  the 
life  and  liberty  of  the  blacks.  Tales  of 
horrible  cruelties  practiced  and  of  slavery 
and  murders  innumerable  were  told. 

That  there  was  some  foundation  for 
these  stories  there  can  be  little  doubt; 
that  King  Leopold's  agents  resorted  to 
severe  measures  to  bring  about  the  end 
they  sought  was  not  wholly  x  denied,  but 
that  the  King  of  Belgium  deliberately  set 
about  to  wring  money  from  the  natives, 
to  exploit  the  country  because  of  his  own 
greed,  may  well  be  doubted. 

The  King  fostered  trade  relations,  but 
he  also  had  a  broader  view,  having  intro- 
duced educational  and  wise  governmental 
systems.  That  he  had  sometimes  to  deal 
harshly  with  savages  who  themselves 
practiced  slavery  and  cannibalism  can 
hardly  be  condemned.  In  a  thorough 
study  of  the  conditions  existing  which  he 
had  to  face,  the  measures  he  adopted 
would  not  seem  to  be  more  severe  than 
those  any  nation  would  be  compelled  to 
adopt  to  maintain  a  semblance  of  peace 
and  unity  in  the  country.  His  individual 
agents  may  at  times  have  resorted  to 
barbarous  methods  in  the  treatment  of 
the  natives,  unknown  to  and  unsanctioned 
by  the  King,  but  his  work  in  the  Congo 
cannot  be  judged  by  this.  The  true  test 
can  only  be  measured  by  the  ultimate 
result,  by  whether  conditions  at  the  time 
of  his  death  were  better  or  worse  in  the 
Congo  district  than  when  he  first  took 
up  the  work.  And  it  would  be  an  ex- 
tremely bitter  opponent  of  the  King 
indeed  who  would  say  he  made  conditions 
worse  on  the  whole. 

The  Congo  was  his  chief  enterprise,  but 
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be  also  had  large  personal  interests  in 
railroads  In  his  own  country  and  China, 
in  Japanese  promotion  schemes,  and  in 
nitrate  fields  in  South  America.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  astute  business  men  that 
ever  sat  upon  a  throne. 

Under  the  salic  taw  of  succession  the 
throne  of  Belgium  passed  the  three 
daughters  of  the  deceased  King  Leopold, 
and  was  vested  in  Prince  Albert,  the  only 
son  of  Leopold's  youngest  brother.  Count 
Phillippe  of  Flanders.  In  December, 
1909,  Prince  Albert  ascended  the  throne 


a  keen  sense  of  duty,  and  profoundly 
interested  in  social  questions.  lie  carried 
to  his  court  an  atmosphere  which  promised 
niueh   for  his   reign  and  his  people 

Reference  already  has  been  made  to  the 
friction  between  Norway  and  Sweden, 
which  had  existed  in  a  more  or  less 
a^ravated  form  from  date  of  the  union 
in  1814.  At  that  time  it  was  agreed  that 
each  country  should  be  absolutely  free 
and  independent  of  the  other,  excepting 
that  both  should  be  ruled  by  the  same 
king.  .  Each  had  its  separate  parliament, 
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as  the  third  King  of  Belgium,  taking  the 
title  of  Albert  I.  The  new  monarch  was 
thirty- four  years  of  age,  and  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  membeft  of  the  royal 
family.  He  was  of  democratic  disposi- 
tion and  studious  nature,  with  a  talent 
for  civil  engineering,  which  he  had  put 
to  practical  service  in  many  parts  of  the 
globe.  He  had  traveled  extensively,  and 
was  a  devoted  student  of  politics  and 
economies.  He  was  a  thoroughly  enlight- 
ened man,  averse  to  pomp  and  display, 
affable  and  free  in  manner,  possessed  of 


made  its  own  laws,  and  elected  its  own 
officers,  with  the  exception  of  the  diplo- 
matic and  consular  services,  members  of 
which  were  appointed  by  the  King.  This 
last  fact  constituted  the  main  source  of 
disagreement  between  the  two  States. 
The  foreign  minister  was  always  a  Swede, 
as  were  the  majority  of  the  consuls.  The 
Norwegians  claimed  the  right  to  their  own 
consuls  apart  from  those  of  Sweden. 
This  was  denied. 

The  King,   Oscar  II.,  a  most  excellent 
man  in  private  life,  but  wholly  controlled 
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by  lib  cabinet,  was  unable  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  Norwegians,  On  February 
11,  1905,  ne^tiations  lietween  the  two 
countries  came  to  a  deadlock.  There 
were  threats  on  botli  sides,  and  open  war 
seemed  imminent.     On  the  7th  of  June, 


HAAKON  VII..  KING  OF  NORWAY. 

M,  Michelsen,  the  Norwegian  Premier,  in 
a  speech  in  the  Storthing,  the  Norwegian 
Parliament,  declared  that  "the  first  duty 
of  tlie  King  imposed  by  the  Constitution 
was  to  give  the  country  a  constitutional 
government,  and  the  moment  he  refused 
he   made   the   formation  of  a   responsible 


Council  of  State  impossible  and  ceased  to 
be  King,  and  the  union  ceased  to  exist.'* 
This  statement  followed  the  resignation  of 
the  entire  Norwegian  Cabinet,  and  the 
refusal  of  the  King  to  form  a  new  one. 
It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  question 
should  be  referred  to  the  people 
of  Norway,  and  August  13,  1905, 
was  appointed  as  the  day  for 
taking  the  vote.  The  result  waa 
almost  unanimous  in  favor  of  di»- 
solution  of  the  union,  there  being 
368,392  yeas  to  184  nays.  A 
week  later  the  Storthing  passed  a 
resolution  requesting  the  Swedish 
Government  to  assist  officially  in 
carrying  out  the  necessary  nego- 
tiations. On  August  26,  M. 
Michelsen,  Premier,  M.  Loveland, 
Foreign  Minister,  M.  Bemer, 
President  of  the  Storthing,  and 
M.  B.  Vogt,  advocate  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  were  appointed  as 
representatives  of  Norway  to  a 
conference  to  be  held  at  Karlstad. 
Sweden  also  sent  commissioners 
to  this  conference.  The  session 
lasted  from  August  31  to  Sep- 
tember 23.  A  neutral  zone  was 
agreed  upon  to  be  kept  free  for 
all  time  from  fortifications  or 
military  occupations  of  any  kind. 
Norway  also  agreed  to  dismantle 
eight  of  her  border  ports.  On  the 
6th  of  October,  King  Oscar  for- 
mally acknowledged  Norway  aa 
an  independent  nation. 

The  Norwegians  had  no  per- 
sonal feeling  toward  the  Swedish 
royal  family,  and,  immediately  after  the 
separation,  an  offer  of  the  crown  was  made 
to  one  of  the  sons  of  King  Oscar,  It  was 
declinwi,  however.  The  Storthing  then  au- 
thorized the  Government  to  offer  the  crown 
to  Prince  Charles  of  Denmark,  who  ac- 
cepted it  in  the  following  words  sent  by 
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telegraph:  *'With  His  Majesty  the  King, 
my  exalted  father's  permission,  I  will 
accept  the  choice  fallen  upon  me  as  King 
of  Norway,  taking  the  name  of  Haakon 
VII.,  and  giving  vCiy  son  the  name  of 
Olaf.  My  wife  and  I  pray  for  God's 
richest  blessing  on  the  people  of  Norway, 
to  whose  honor  and  happiness  we  give 
the  whole  of  our  future  life/'  The  royal 
entry  into  Kristiana  was  made  November 
25,  1905.  Two  days  later  the  King  took 
the  oath  before  the  Storthing,  but  the 
coronation  ceremonies  at  Trondhjem  did 
not  take  place  until  June  22,  1906. 

Radical  changes  were  made  in  the 
Swedish  suffrage  law',  brought  about  by 
compromise  action  in  the  two  chambers 
of  the  Riksdag  in  1907.  To  become  effec- 
tive the  new  law  had  to  have  the  approval 
of  the  Riksdag  to  be  elected  in  1908.  A 
reduction  in  property  qualification  for 
membership  in  the  first  chamber,  and 
salaries  for  the  members  of  that  chamber 
(theretofore  unknown)  were  not  of  great 
significance  except  to  Sweden  herself. 
The  reduction  in  term  of  service  in  the 
upper  chamber  from  nine  years  to  six  was 
an  innovation  in  a  time-honored  continu- 
ance of  service.  Universal  suffrage  in 
election  for  the  second  chamber  and  pro- 
portional representation  for  minorities  in 
the  Riksdag  were  noteworthy  changes. 
Another  significant  indication  of  the 
changing  conditions  of  Sweden's  political 
development  was  the  growing  sentiment 
for  female  suffrage. 

Exploration  and  exploitation  of  Africa 
was  very  active  during  the  first  decade 
of  the  twentieth  century,  and  the  founda- 
tion was  laid  for  most  interesting  and 
important  future  history.  The  closing  year 
of  the  nineteenth  century  was  especially 
notable  in  the  exploration  of  hitherto  un- 
kno\^Ti  portions  of  the  continent.  One 
of  the  most  daring  and  remarkable 
achievements  of  modern  times  was  a  con- 
tinuous journey  from  the  Cape  of  Good 


Hope  through  the  heart  of  the  Dark 
Continent  to  Cairo  and  the  ^lediterranean 
Sea.  This  feat,  never  before  accom- 
plished, was  by  a.  young  explorer,  Ewart 
S.  Grogan,  but  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
Some  seven  or  eight  other  expeditions  in 
different  parts  of  the  continent  during 
the  same  year  opened  up  large  sections  of 
the   theretofore   ierra  incognita. 

Since  1850  explorers  had  covered  Africa 
with  a  network  of  1400  routes  which  they 
had  followed  into  the  hitherto  unknown. 
The  twenty-five  years  from  1885  to  1910 
were  ,a  period  of  rapid  settlement  and 
marvelous  development.  When  Stanley 
penetrated  ** Darkest  Africa,"  he  was 
eight  months  in  reaching  Lake  Victoria 
Nyanza.  As  early  as  1902  the  journey 
could  be  made  by  rail  in  two  days.  By 
the  end  of  1910  the  dream  of  Cecil  Rhodes 
of  a  railway  from  **Cape  to  Cairo"  was 
well  on  the  way  to  realization.  The  Boer 
war,,  deplorable  as  it  was  in  many 
respects,  nevertheless  had  greatly  stimu- 
lated the  physical  development  of  the 
continent  and  hastened  the  day  of  the 
South  African  Federation,  which  meant 
the  speedy  transformation  of  all  Africa 
from  barbarism  to  civilization.  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Belgium  and 
other  European  nations,  engaged  in  the 
industrial  development,  commercial  con- 
quest, and  political  organization  of 
Africa. 

That  civilization  was  awake  to  the  moral 
necessities  of  Africa  was  well  attested  by 
the  earnest  and  expensive  mission  work 
put  forth  there  by  different  Christian  de- 
nominations, and  by  the  various  educa- 
tional institutions  and  systems  that  were 
founded  and  liberally  supported.  At  the 
African  Diamond  Jubilee,  inaugurated 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  January,  1909, 
by  the  Methodist  Church,  President 
Roosevelt  said: 

*'The  twentieth  century  will  see,  and 
is    now    seeing,    the    transformation    of 
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Africa  into  a  new  world.  Within  a  few 
years,  its  vast  domain  has  been  parti- 
tioned among  various  European  nations. 
Steamship  lines  encircle  the  continent.  A 
continental  system  of  railroads  and  river 
steamers  will  soon  extend  from  Cape  Town 
to  Cairo.  The  results  of  science  are  being 
utilized  in  mining  and  agriculture.  The 
future  growth  of  commerce  can  not  be 
estimated.  The  white  man  rules.  But 
there  is  only  one  white  man  on  the 
continent  to  one  hundred  others,  who  are 
either  barbarous  black  heathen  or  fana- 
tical Mohammedans.  But  there  is  a 
question  that  is  larger  than  either  gov- 
ernment or  trade,  and  that  is  the  moral 
well-being  of  these  vast  millions.  The 
representative  of  the  Christian  religion 
must  have  his  place  side  by  side  with  the 
man  of  government  or  trade,  and  for 
generations  that  representative  must  be 
supplied  in  the  person  of  the  foreign 
missionary  from  America  and  Europe. 
Civilization  can  only  be  permanent  and 
continue  a  blessing  to  any  people  if,  in 
addition  to  promoting  the  material  well- 
being,  it  also  stands  for  an  orderly 
individual  liberty,  for  the  groA^lh  of  intel- 
ligence, and  for  equal  justice  in  the 
administration  of  law.  Christianity  alone 
meets  these  fundamental  conditions.*' 

Of  the  native  African  races  there  were 
many  grades  and  varieties.  In  the  opinion 
of  those  who  had  had  the  best  opportunity 
to  form  correct  judgment,  that  is  to  say 
such  men  as  Henry  M.  Stanley,  Cecil 
Rhodes,  Bishop  Joseph  C.  Hartzell,  Theo- 
dore Rooveselt,  and  others,  some  of  these 
aboriginal  peoples  possessed  high  capac- 
ity, which  needed  only  favorable  op- 
portunity and  environment  for  its 
development.  While  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  circumstances  the  white  race  would 
inevitably  dominate  in  Africa,  yet  some 
of  the  black  races  would  furnish  the  bone 
and  sinew  of  progress.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the    Bantus,    the    dominant    native    race. 


were  the  real  makers  of  South  Africa. 
The  Bantu,  differing  from  the  yellow 
races,  and  from  many  of  the  black  races, 
did  not  die  out  from  contact  with  white 
civilization,  but  rather  increased  and 
flourished  under  its  influence.  He  was 
able  to  adopt  it  and  make  it  his  own. 
Under  white  guidance,  he  opened  the 
mines,  built  the  railroads,  worked  the 
fields,  performed  domestic  labor,  handled 
and  bought  goods,  and  developed  the 
material  wealth  of  his  continent.  The 
dominant  European  element  of  the 
African  population  was  derived  from  the 
most  virile  northern  races,  and  the  Bantu, 
or  working  element,  was  the  finest  breed 
of  African  stock. 

On  December  5,  1908,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  gave  out  an  official  statement 
concerning  a  projected  African  scientific 
expedition  to  be  .lieaded  by  the  soon-to-be 
ex-President,  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  ex- 
l)edition  sailed  from  New  York  City  in 
March,  1909.  The  purpose  of  the  expedi- 
tion was  to  secure  natural  history  ma- 
terials for  the  Government  collections,  to 
be  deposited  by  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion in  the  United  States  National 
^Museum,  and  in  other  scientific  collections. 

The  party  was  composed  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt; his  son  Kermit,  as  assistant  hunter 
and  official  photographer;  Major  Edgar 
A.  ^Mearns,  medical  corps  United  States 
Army  (retired),  physician  and  naturalist; 
Edmund  Heller  and  J.  Alden  Loring, 
naturalists.  Mr  R.  J.  Cunningham,  an 
English  fieldman,  was  employed  as  guide 
and  manager  of  the  caravan.  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham had  high  rank  as  a  naturalist 
and  experienced  collector,  having  made 
collections  in  Norway  and  Africa  for  the 
British  Museum. 

The  party  reached  IMombasa,  Africa, 
April,  1909,  and  took  to  the  field  with 
a  caravan  of  260  retainers. 

The  expedition  was  in  the  field  nearly 
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a  year.  They  covered  extensive  territory, 
and  penetrated  to  sections  seldom  visited 
previously.  They  finally  reached  the 
waters  of  the  upper  Nile,  where  taking 
boats,  they  ended  their  sofari  in  Egypt 
in  March,  1910. 

The  expedition  was  very  successful  in 
the  accomplishment  of  its  object.  Some 
thirteen  thousand  zoological  specimens 
were  secured,  many  of  them  rare  and 
not  before  in  any  collection.  Most  of 
them  were  of  the  smaller  fauna,  but 
the  number,  quality,  and  rareness  of 
the  larger  animals  secured  was  re- 
markable. The  scientific  purpose  of 
the  expedition  was  observed  strictly. 
There  was  no  wanton  killing,  only 
those  animal^  being  taken  which  were 
needed  for  the  collections  or  for  food. 
The  expedition,  notwithstanding  the  large 
number  of  principals  and  retainers  and 
the  risks  and  dangers  involved,  was  so 
well  managed,  that  it  was  remarkably 
free  from  accident  and  sickness,  Colonel 
Roosevelt  coming  out  apparently  in 
better  condition  than  when  he  went  in. 

In  March,  1910,  the  African  Smith- 
sonian expedition  came  to  an  end,  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt  turned  his  face  homeward. 
He  was  met  at  Khartum  by  many  news- 
paper men,  from  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  and  his  journey  thenceforward  par- 
took of  the  nature  of  an  ovation.  He 
delivered  a  notable  address  to  students  in 
Cairo.  At  Rome  he  received  much  atten- 
tion, but,  due  to  some  tactless  mismanage- 
ment by  some  in  official  position,  his 
proposed  interview  with  the  Pope  was 
abandoned  and  his  program  in  other  re- 
spects modified.  On  April  23  he  delivered 
an  address  before  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris 
on  ** Citizenship  in  a  Republic.'*  On 
May  5  he  spoke  before  the  Nobel  Prize 
Committee  at  Christiana  on  *  *  International 
Peace.*'  This  address  was  the  required 
recognition  of  the  Nobel  prize  conferred 
upon   him    for   his    successful    efforts    in 


securing  tlie  conclusion  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War.  The  death  of  King  Edward 
of  England  on  the  day  following  the  Chris- 
tiana address  necessitated  changes  in  the 
programs  previously  arranged  for  his  re- 
ception at  Berlin  and  London.  He,  how- 
ever, gave  his  address  on  the  **  World 
Movement"  before  the  university  at  Berlin 
on  JMay  12.  On  June  7  he  concluded  his 
series  of  formal  addresses  in  Europe  by 
speaking  upon  **  Biological  Analogies  in 
History*'  at  Oxford  University,  England. 
In  connection  with  his  two  months  of 
journeying  between  and  sojourning  in  the 
various  capitals  of  Europe,  he  made  many 
informal  addresses  which  commanded  the 
closest  attention  from  potentates  and  popu- 
lace alike. 

Undoubtedly  the  unofficial  touring  of 
Europe  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  added  much  to 
the  growth  of  international  good  will.  The 
tour,  planned  originally  on  his  part  to  be 
entirely  free  from  ostentation,  was  made 
the  opportunity  by  the  European  peoples, 
rulers,  officials  and  populace,  to  show  their 
liking  and  enthusiasm  for  the  honesty, 
intelligence,  efficiency,  and  courage  ex- 
emplified in  such  a  product  of  American 
opportunity,  education,  and  environment 
as  they  found  in  the  ex-President.  His 
didactic  addresses,  exalting  and  dignifying 
the  common  and  obvious  virtues,  had  a 
most  wholesome  effect  in  stimulating  and 
clarifying  the  public  and  private  con- 
science of  the  world.  Perhaps  no  other 
man  in  history  had  at  any  time  so  com- 
pletely commanded  the  ear  and  attention 
of  the  world. 

In  January,  1909,  President  Roosevelt, 
of  the  United  States,  sent  to  Congress  a 
report  of  Secretary,  of  State  Root,  upon 
conditions  in  the  Republic  of  Liberia, 
with  a  recommendation  for  an  appropria- 
tion  to  cover  the  expenses  of  a  thorough 
investigation.  Liberia,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  was  an  American  colony,  having 
been    founded    in    1819    by    the    United 
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States  Government.  Secretary  Root's  re- 
port indicated  that  the  country  was  rich 
in  magnificent  possibilities,  but  that  the 
people,  from  temperament,  and  lack  of 
proper  discipline  and  training,  w^re  shift- 
less and  very  poor,  and  constantly  pressed 
upon  by  their  French  and  British  neigh- 
bors. The  rich  hinterland  of  the  country 
was  absolutely  undeveloped.  A  compari- 
son with  the  remarkable  progress  of 
Sierra  Leone,  a  colony  founded  by  the 
British  under  exactly  the  same  conditions, 
showed  the  vast  possibilities  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  negligence  of  the  United 
States  in  its  failure  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  the  colony.  It  would  be  un- 
fortunate for  American  prestige  to  fail 
to  give  needed  oversight  and  assistance 
to  the  Republic. 

In  March,  1909,  President  Taft,  with 
the  approval  of  Congress,  appointed  a 
Commission  of  three  to  make  a  tour  of 
investigation  of  the  black  republic,  and  to 
suggest  ways  and  means  to  rehabilitate 
its  Government,  and  improve  its  general 
financial  and  economic  condition. 

In  March,  1910,  the  Commission 
presented  its  report  to  President  Taft. 
They  found  that  the  rapid  and  extensive 
exploitation  of  Africa  had  resulted  in 
serious  encroachments  upon  Liberia.  The 
rich  natural  resources  of  the  republic  were 
a  very  attractive  lure  to  European  adven- 
turers. The  country,  being  without 
adequate  protection,  diplomatic,  civil,  and 
military,  was  easy  prey  to  aggressive 
neighbors.  With  no  proper  financial  sys- 
tem foreign  promoters  and  schemers  were 
taking  every  unfair  advantage  of  the 
pecuniary  distress  of  the  Government 
and  people.  The  Commission  made  the 
following   recommendations : 

1.  That  it  was  the  moral  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  prive  necessary  aid  and 
protection  to  the  Republic. 

!.  That  steps  should   be  taken   for  the 


2. 


legal  and  permanent  settlement  of  bound- 
aries so  as  to  end  all  the  territorial  en- 
croachments and  disputes. 

3.  That  a  proper  financial  system  for 
the  country  and  its  people  should  be  de- 
vised, introduced,  and   fostered. 

4.  That  a  constabulary  and  military 
service  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
country  should  be  organized,  trained,  and 
maintained. 

5.  That  research  stations  should  be 
established  to  search  out,  test,  and  direct 
the  exploitation  and  distribution  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country. 

6.  That  coaling  and  commercial  sta- 
tions should  be  established. 

President  Taft  forwarded  the  Commis- 
sion's report  to  Congress,  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  facts  and  sug- 
gestions therein  should  be  given  prompt 
and  proper  attention. 

The  enabling  act  by  which  the  Austra- 
lian confederation  was  formed  passed  the 
British  Parliament  July  9,  1900,  as  the 
result  of  a  referendum  vote  favoring 
union  in  the  provinces  of  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Aus- 
tralia and  Tasmania.  The  legislative 
power  of  the  new  confederacy  was  vested 
in  a  Federal  Parliament  consisting  of  a 
Senate  of  thirty-six  members,  six  from 
each  state.  One-half  of  the  Senate  was 
to  be  renewed  every  three  years.  There 
was  also  a  House  of  Representatives  in 
which  the  number  of  members  was  based 
upon  population.  Qualifications  for  the 
franchise  were  fixed  by  the  States.  The 
Federal  Parliament  could  not  restrict,  but 
might  extend  the  franchise.  All  powers 
not  granted  to  the  Federal  Government 
were  reserved  to  the  States,  but  it  was 
notable  that  among  the  powers  granted 
was  the  right  to  legislate  upon  railroads, 
shipping,  immigration,  and  arbitration  in 
labor  disputes.  The  executive  authority 
was  vested  in  a  Governor-General  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown. 
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Among  the  first  measures  of  the  Par- 
liament of  the  Federation  were  stringent 
laws  against  the  importation  of  Chinese, 
Japanese,  Kanaka  and  Hindoo  labor,  and 
a  tariff  bill,  with  a  tendency  decidedly 
protectionist,  but  providing  for  a  suspen- 
sion of  duty  in  cases  where  the  imposi- 
tion of  it  would  lead  to  the  formation  of 
industrial  or  commercial  monopolies. 

The  Australian  Federation  was  the 
.result  of  deliberate  judgment  and  was 
the  people's  choice.  Many  previous 
confederacies  owed  their  existence  to 
conditions  which  compelled  union,  to  cir- 
cumstances similar  to  those  in  which  the 
United  States  came  into  being.  With 
Australia  the  case  was  different.  Eight 
years  of  constant  discussion  separated  the 
inception  of  the  plan  from  its  completion. 
The  resulting  Government  was,  perhaps, 
the    most    democratic    yet    established,    a  I 


new  power  in  the  South  Pacific  destined, 
probably,  to  be  one  of  the  great  powers 
of  the  world.  Her  people  were  wealthy, 
intelligent  and  progressive,  with  unlimited 
resources  for  development  and  expansion. 
The  island  of  Tasmania  was  included 
in  the  Federation.  In  1850  the  total 
population  of  continent  and  island  was 
400,000.  When  the  Federation  went  into 
force  in  1901,  the  population  had  in- 
creased tenfold  and  was  4,000,000.  Aus- 
tralia produced  about  one-fourth  of  the 
world's  wool  crop.  This,  with  other 
pastoral  products,  both  of  sheep  and 
cattle,  reached  a  value  of  $200,000,000 
per  year.  The  mineral  exports  in  1900 
amounted  to  $100,000,000.  The  annual 
increase  of  wealth  from  these  two  sources 
alone  amounted  to  $75  for  each  inhabit- 
ant. 


Chapter   CLXXV,— Asia   and  the 

1900-1910. 


Far    East. 


Th^  events  following  the  war  between 
China  and  Japan  and  the  consequences 
of  the  Boxer  uprising  in  China  have  been 
related.  The  situation  in  the  Far  East 
continued  to  be  the  chief  problem  of 
diplomatic  negotiations  among  the  great 
powers,  each  seeking  to  obtain  the  great- 
est possible  commercial  advantage  in  the 
form  of  ports  of  entry  and  railway  con- 
cessions. 

Manchuria  and  Korea,  by  their  posi- 
tion, were  destined  to  be  the  objective 
points  of  control  sought  by  Russia  and 
Japan.  But  the  plans  of  Japan  were  j 
baffled  for  the  time  by  the  terms  of  peace 
with  China  that  had  been  imposed  by 
the  powers. 

It  was  inevitable  under  the  circum- 
stances that  Japan  should  attempt  to 
guide  the  destinies  of  the  Oriental  races. 


It  was  the  possibilty  of  Mongoloid  union 
under  Japan's  leadership  that  constituted 
the  **  Yellow  Peril,'*  the  bugbear  of 
European  alarmists.  Actual  danger  from 
this  source,  however,  while  well  within  the 
limitations  of  possibility,  was  a  matter 
for  the  future.  The  Japanese  protector- 
ate for  the  time  could  mean  little  more 
than  the  absorption  of  Korea,  and  the 
continued  preservation  of  the  territorial 
integrity  of  China,  with  Chinese  control 
of  Manchuria.  Japan,  however,  would 
thereby  be  gaining  a  foothold  for  future 
continental  expansion^  and  an  outlet  for 
a  population  already  three  hundred  to 
the  square  mile  and  rapidly  increasing. 

The  advancement  of  Japan  in  com- 
merce, manufactures,  education,  legisla- 
tion, and  government,  had  placed  her  far 
in  the  vanguard  of  the  native  peoples  of 
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tlie  East.  By  reason  of  tliis  marvelous 
change  Japan  was  now  seeking  recognition 
as  a  world  power,  and  as  the  dominant 
nation  in  the  Orient. 

On  the  other  hand,  Russia  controlled  in 


Ills  IMPERIAL  MAJEHTT,  MUraVHITO. 

Northern  Asia  a  torritory  twice  as  larpo 
as  the  United  States,  a  vast  undeveloped 
expanse,  rich  in  natural  resources,  capa- 
lile  of  supporting  a  large  population, 
lacking  only  proper  outlets  for  its  prod- 


ucts. The  Russian  limitation  on  the 
South  by  Chinese  territory  was  not  unlike 
the  barriers  opposed  to  the  advance  of 
the  United  States  when  France  controlled 
the  Slississippi  River,  or  Spain  the  western 
slope  of  the  Rocky 
JCTT    ~~~  T   ^lountains. 

It  must  be  re- 
membered, abo,  that 
Russia  had  pro- 
gressed in  spite  of 
her  autocratic  mon- 
archy and  the 
weight  of  her  bu- 
reaucratic -  govern- 
me  n  t.  Expansion 
was  as  necessary  for 
Russian  progress, 
for  the  proinotion  of 
Russian  civilization, 
as  it  was  for  Ja- 
p  a  n  .  Moreover, 
Russia,  notwith- 
standing her  detects, 
had  dealt  effective- 
ly and  justly  with 
the  eastern  races-4>n 
her   borders. 

A  brief  review  of 
territorial  conditions 
in  Xorthem  Asia  is 
essential  to  a  prop- 
er understanding  of 
the  situation.  The 
Russian  advance  in- 
to Manchuria  began 
as  far  back  as  the 
latter  half  of  the 
_  seventeenth  century 
Emperor  or  jiiun.  with    Cossack   expe- 

ditions in  search  of 
furs.  The  conquests  of  these  early 
fur-traders  over  the  Manchurian  native 
tribes  had  long  been  celebrated  in  the  Cos- 
sack war  ballads.  However,  no  permanent 
settlement  or  occupancy  was  accomplished 
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until  two  hundred  years  later.  In  1848 
the  Russian  Governor  of  Siberia,  having 
discovered  that  Sakhalin  was  an  island  and 
oot  a  peninsula  as  had  been  supposed, 
established  a  military  and  trading  post 
on  the  Amur  river.  From  this  point  the 
.  Bussians  maintained  and  extended  their 
influence  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Crimean  War.  This  war  gave  them  a 
pretense  for  seizing  the  country,  alleging 
the  danger  of  English. or  French  occupa- 


the  year.  Siberian  trade  demanded  an 
outlet  further  south,  and  uninterrupted 
communication  with  the  West.  The 
Siberian  railway  was  planned  as  early 
as  1858,  but  it  was  not  until  the  spring 
of  1891  that  definite  efforts  were  made 
to  carry  out  the  colossal  undertaking. 

The  war  between  China  and  Japan  gave 
Russia  the  long-desired  opening  for  the 
securing  of  a  southern  port.  A  conces- 
sion  was  obtained  by  which  Russia   was 


TLADITOSTOK. 


tion  to  the  detriment  of  their  own  already 
.  established  trading  interests.  Formal 
treaties  in  1858  and  1860  confirmed  to 
Russia  the  territory  north  of  the  Amur 
river  and  east  of  the  Usuri  river,  with 
the   natural   seaport  of   Vladivostok. 

Russia  had  now  reached  the  Pacific, 
as  previously  she  had  extended  her  power 
to  the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas.  Vladivos- 
tok, with  all  its  natural  advantages,  was 
locked    in    the   ice   for   a    great    part   of 


allowed  to  build  a  railroad  with  Port 
Arthur  as  the  terminus.  The  right  to 
build  meant  also  the  right  to  protect 
Russian  property,  and  it  became  evident 
that  Russian  military  occupation  once 
established  could  not  be  given  up.  Work 
upon  the  railroad  was  pushed  rapidly. 
Port  Arthur  was  strongly  fortified  as  a 
military  base,  and  across  from  Port 
Arthur,  on  the  Korean  Qulf,  the  city  of 
Dalny,    perhaps    the    first    city    built    to 
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order  in  the  world's  history,  was  founded 
as  a   commercial  port. 

The  Siberian  railway  was  now  com- 
pleted, a  continuous  line  six  thousand 
miles  long,  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Port 
Arthur.  The  branches  to  Vladivostok  and 
Khabarovka  on  the  Amur  became  trib- 
utary to  the  new  line,  running  under 
the  name  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  railway 
from  Harbin  to  Port  Arthur. 

The  rapid  extension  of  the  sphere  of 
Russian  influence  alarmed  both  England 
and  Japan.  An  agreement  made  between 
these  two  countries  and  published  Janu- 
ary 30,  1902,  provided  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  existing  conditions  in  Korea  and 
Manchuria;  bound  the  signing  nations  to 
unite  to  prevent  injury  by  internal  dis- 
turbance or  foreign  interference  affecting 
the  interjests  of  either  power  in  the  East; 
provided  for  strict  neutrality  in  case  of  a 
war  arising  from  a  dispute  over  the  terri- 
tory in  question;  and,  finally,  an  alliance 
both  offensive  and  defensive  was  to  be 
formed  in  case  of  interference  by  any 
European  power  in  a  subsequent  war. 
England's  ostensible  purpose  was  to  pre- 
serve existing  conditions,  while  that  of 
Japan  was  to  prevent  Russian  influence 
from  gaining  ground  in  Korea. 

England's  interest  in  the  status  quo 
applied  from  the  Balkans  across  the  Bos- 
phorus  and  into  Arabia  to  the  borders 
of  China.  Wherever  Russian  diplomacy 
was  active  English  counter  schemes  were 
prevalent.  Japan,  also,  had  much  reason 
to  fear  that,  after  the  exhibition  of  weak- 
ness shown  in  her  attempted  government 
of  Korea  from  1894  to  1897,  the  Koreans 
themselves  would  welcome  the  Russian  ad- 
vance as  the  best  means  of  relief  from  the 
irregularities  of  their  government  and 
the  aggressions  of  the  Japanese  who  were 
pushing  actively  their  colonies  on  the 
western  coast. 

Immediately  following  the  publishing  of 
the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  the  purposes 


of  France  and  Russia  were  announced. 
England  was  to  be  prevented  from  fur- 
thering by  force  the  plans  of  Japan,  while 
France,  as  the  guardian  of  neutrality  in 
the  West,  secured  the  support  of  Russia 
for  her  colonization  and  extension  move- 
ment in  North  Africa. 

The  next  step  was  a  further  advance 
upon  the  part  of  Russia.  When  the 
exiled  Chinese  court  returned  to  Pekin,, 
after  the  Boxer  uprising,  Russia  and 
China  signed  the  ^lanchurian  treaty,  de- 
fining the  position  of  Russia  in  that 
province.  Meanwhile  Rhssian  capital  was 
seeking  investment;  Russian  colonists 
were  pouring  into  Manchuria;  the  Russo- 
Chinese  Bank  had  contracted  for  the 
construction  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Rail- 
way from  Harbin  to  Port  Arthur,  and 
Russian  administrative  methods  were 
freely  employed.  Order  was  restored  in 
the  province,  while  the  irregular,  oppres- 
sive and  inequitable  taxing  system  of  the 
Chinese  Government  was  reformed. 

During  the  progress  of  these  events 
Russia  had  been  considered  only  as  a 
temporary  sojourner  in  Manchuria.  Two 
separate  dates  were  named  as  the  time  of 
her  final  withdrawal,  the  last  being  the 
8th  of  October,  1903.  As  the  day  ap- 
proached, however,  Russia  announced 
that  China  had  failed  to  guarantee  pro- 
tection to  Russian  interests,  and  that 
evacuation  would  be  postponed  indefi- 
nitely. In  this  case  the  expected  hap- 
pened. Some  alarm  was  shown  in  certain 
quarters  due  to  the  fear  of  trade  restric- 
tions, but  Russia  denied  any  intention  to 
close  the  ports  or  limit  commerce  in  any 
way.  E\idently  such  a  course  would  not 
comport  with  her  policy  of  development. 
So  long  as  she  could  not  supply  manufac- 
tured articles  from  her  own  shops  and 
factories,  she  must  favor  the  cheapest 
market. 

Meanwhile,  Russian  diplomacy  perco- 
lated throughout  Korea,  and  Japan  had 
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l)eeii  building  up  her  army  and  navy, 
until  in  1903  each  had  reached  a  state  of 
high  efficiency.  Japan  had  everything  to 
gain  by  precipitating  a  war.  Each  suc- 
ceeding month  strengthened  the  Russian 
forces  and  forts.  After  another  year  a 
definite  agreement  concerning  the  parti- 
tion of  territory  might  be  impossible. 

Moreover,  Russia  was  by  no  means  pre- 
pared for  war.  Her  officials  in  the  East 
assumed  that  air  of  calm  indifference 
with  which  western  diplomacy  views  the 
Orient,  and  proceeded  to  carry  out  their 
plans  despite  the  protests  of  Japan  and 
the  rapidly  growing  war  sentiment  of 
her  people.  Apparently  these  officials 
misunderstood,  or  at  least  misrepresented 
the  condition  of  affairs  to  the  Government 
at  St.  Petersburg,  where  the  general  desire 
was  for  peace. 

On  the  13th  of  December,  1903,  Jap- 
anese troops  were  landed  in  Korea  for 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  protecting 
Japanese  trade.  To  this  Russia  made  no 
objection,  and  seemed  to  believe  that  the 
Japanese  Government,  at  least,  was  com- 
mitted to  a  protective  and  peace  policy. 
Moreover,  it  was  intimated  from  St. 
Petersburg  that  the  Czar's  Government 
was  ready  to  make  concessions — conces- 
sions which  would  in  no  way  interfere 
with  Russia's  ultimate  designs. 

Various  plans  were  proposed  during 
the  negotiations  which  .preceded  and  fol- 
lowed this  occupation.  Russia  proposed 
the  Yalu  river  as  the  southern  limit  of 
her  territory,  but  added  the  control  of 
that  river  and  the  establishment  of  a  neu- 
tral  zone  on  the  Korean  bank.  Japan 
insisted  on  the  integrity  of  Korea,  a  de- 
crease of  Russian  influence  in  Manchuria 
and  a  definition  of  her  future  policy  there. 
Russian  replies  told  nothing.  They  were 
polite,  peaceful  in  tone,  and  evasive. 
Japan  insisted  upon  the  recognition  of 
her  influence  in  Northern  and  Southern 
Korea,  upon  the  use  of  Korea  as  a  strate- 


gical base,  and  upon  the  independence 
and  territorial  integrity  of  Manchuria 
and  China. 

To  this  demand  Russia  answered  on 
January  6,  1904,  proposing  again  the  neu- 
tral zone  in  Korea,  with  the  exclusion 
of  Japanese  influence  from  Manchuria, 
but  pledging  herself  to  recognize  and  re- 
spect all  treaties  made  by  China  with 
other  powers.  The  Muscovite  Government 
was  as  silent  as  before  upon  the  question 
of  its  future  policy  in  Manchuria. 

Finally  on  February  6  diplomatic 
negotiations  were  broken  by.  the  with- 
drawal of  Count  Kurino,  the  Japanese 
representative,  from  St.  Petersburg,  fol- 
lowed soon  after  by  the  departure  of 
Baron  Rosen,  the  Russian  minister,  from 
Japan.  Matters  had  now  progressed  so 
far  that  war  w^  seen  to  be  inevitable. 
Public  sentiment  in  Japan  was  aroused  to 
a  fighting  pitch  and  would  permit  no 
delay.  Official  Russia  affected  a  belief  in 
peace,  but  Japan  entered  immediately  and 
vigorously  into  the  struggle. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  8th  of  February 
Secretary  of  State  Hay,  of  the  United 
States,  addressed  a  letter  to  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  and  France,  asking  these  powers 
to  suggest  to  the  belligerents  the  restric- 
tion of  hostilities  to  the  smallest  possible 
area,  as  well  as  the  maintenance  of  the 
integrity  of  China.  On  February  11  the 
invitation  was  extended  to  Italy,  Austria, 
the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Spain,  and 
Belgium.  At  the  same  time  the  pro- 
visions of  the  note  were  communicated 
directly  to  Russia  and  Japan.  This  com- 
munication was  well  received  and  the 
main  provisions  agreed  to,  but  both  Rus- 
sia and  Japan  excepted  Manchuria  from 
the  conditions  contained  therein. 

Japan  floated  a  war  loan  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  fifty 
per  cent,  of  which  was  taken  by  popular 
subscription.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  Japanese  securities  declined  twenty- 
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five  per  cent.;  those  of  Russia  about  fif- 
teen per  cent.  All  classes  of  the  Japanese 
united  their  patriotic  endeavors  to  pro- 
Tide   for  the   successful  finsncing  of  the 

The  resources  of  Russia,  while  vastly 
greater  than  those  of  Japan,  were  scat- 
tered and  not  immediately  available. 
Practically    all   of   the   equipment   neces- 


to  move  upon  shorter  lines  and  directly 
across  the  Russian  line  of  defense.  The 
weakness  of  Japan  lay  in  her  long  coast 
line,  vulnerable,  however,  in  but  tew 
places,  and  in  the  necessity  of  uninter- 
rupted watef-  conunuuicatiou  with  the 
mainland. 

With  these  facta  in  mind  the  nature  of 
the  Japanese  campaign  becomes  appar- 
ent. The  investment  of 
Port  Arthur  by  land  and 
by  sea  completely  enough 
to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  Russian  fleet  and  its 
union  with  the  northern 
squadron  at  Vladivostok ; 
the  establishment  of  a  suffi- 
cient base  of  supplies  in 
Korea ;  the  successful  oper- 
ation of  an  adequate  trans- 
portation '  service,  and  a 
complete  severing  of  the 
Russian  lines  of  communi- 
cation southward,  with  a 
gradual  advance  into  Man- 
churia— these  were  some 
of  the  tasks  confronting 
Japan  at  the  outset  of  the 


sary  for  large  armies  in  the  field  had  to 
be  transported  thousands  of  miles  over- 
land to  the  seat  of  war,  and  rapid  move- 
ment, difficult  in  any  case,  was  rendered 
doubly  so  by  the  necessity  of  guarding 
the  long  line  of  communication  in  the 
severest  season  of  the  year. 

Japan  was  able  to  take  the  offensive  at 
once.     Her   position   enabled   her   armies 


Diplomatic   negotiations 
were  scarcely  closed  when 
Japan  struck  the  first  blow. 
Between   ten  and   twelve 
o'clock  on  the  night  of  Feb- 
ruary 8, 1904,  the  Japanese 
fleet,   commanded  by  Ad- 
miral Togo,   consisting  of 
six    battleships,    four    ar- 
mored  cruisers,   six   commerce   destroyers 
and  a  number  of  torpedo  boats,  entered  the 
outer  harbor  of  Port  Arthur,  where,  be- 
hind a  sentinel  line  of  torpedo  craft,  the 
Russian  squadron  of  seven  battleships  and 
six   cruisers   was   stationed.     The  contest 
which  followed  was  marked  by  all  the  spec- 
tacular features  of  modem  warfare.     The 
broad  flashes  of  the  dancing  searchlights 
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illumined  the  harbor,  while  in  the  heavy- 
shadows    tlie    torpedo    boats    dashed    for- 
ward  to   launch    their   bolts   against   the 
enemy's  ships.     The  contest  was  as  short 
as   the    attack    was    tierce   and    vigorous. 
When  the  Japanese  fleet  withdrew,  they 
had  battered  the  Russian  battleship  Czare- 
vitch and  destroyed  the  Betvizan  and  the 
armored  cruiser  PaUada.     The  battle  de- 
monstrated   the    value    of    torpedo    boats 
under   certain   conditions,    and   the    com- 
parative helplessness  of 
the  battleships  in  close 
quarters  with  this  spe- 
cies of  destructive  war 
craft. 

On  the  morning  of 
the  following  day  the 
attack  was  renewed,  and 
the  Russian  battleship 
Poltowa,  with  the  cruis- 
ers Novik,  Diana,  and 
Askold,  were  seriously 
damaged.  The  first 
point  in  the  Japanese 
campaign  was  won.  The 
crippled  Russian  squad- 
ron at  Port  Arthur  was 
no  longer  a  serious  men- 
ace to  the  transportation 
of  Japan's  armies  to  the 
mainland. 

On  the  day  of  the 
second  engagement  of 
Port  Arthur,  February 
9,  the  Japanese  won 
another  off  Chemulpo  by  the  destruction 
of  the  Russian  cruisers  Variag  and  Koreitz, 
with  the  loss  of  most  of  the  men  on  board. 

Before  these  engagements  the  opposing 
lleeta  were  almost  evenly  matched.  The 
moral  effect  of  the  victory  on  the  people 
of  Japan  was  as  great  as  the  movements 
themselves  had  been  brilliant.  Evidently 
the  Russian  Viceroy  Alexieff  had  under- 
estimated Japanese  valor  and  ability. 
Japan  could  no  longer  be  considered  as 


an  unimportant  Oriental  nation.  In 
spirit  and  in  skill  she  had  suddenly  taken 
rank  with  the  European  powers.  ,She 
was  found  possessed  of  the  moat  modern 
and  complete  military  and  naval  equip- 
ment, manned  with  soldiers  and  sailor» 
disciplined  and  trained  for  the  most 
effective  service.  Japan  was  the  first  to 
introduce  wireless  telegraphy  and  the  sub- 
marine boat  in  active  warfare.  ' 

By   the   middle   of   April,    1904.   seven 


ADUIOAL  ALBXIBFF. 

attacks  upon  Port  Arthur  had  been  made, 
primarily  to  close  the  harbor  if  possible, 
and  thus  prevent  the  escape  of  the  Rus- 
sian fleet,  while  allowing  the  employment 
of  the  blockading  squadron  elsewhere ; 
and  secondarily,  to  demoralize  the  land 
and  naval  forces  of  the  enemy. 

Soon  aftpr  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the 
Russian  viceregal  government  established 
by  Admiral  Alexieff  was  modified,  and  the 
land  forces  were  placed  under  command 
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of  Prince  Kuropatkin,  formerly  Minister 
of  War,  while  the  united  flefta  in  the 
East  were  entrusted  to  Admiral  MakarofF, 
known  to  the  Ktissian  navy  as  "The  Cos- 
sack of  the  Sea,"  In  the  early  morning 
^f  April  1."^,  soon  after  the  Admiral's 
arrival  at  Port  Arthur,  a  fleet  of  Japanese 
torpedo  boats  and  destroyers  was  sent  to 
decoy    the    Russian     vessels    from    their 


ADUnjU.  HAKASOFF. 

anchorage.  The  Japanese  movement  was 
successful  in  its  object,  and,  but  for  a 
sudden  clearing  of  the  morning  mist,  the 
Russian  fleet  would  have  been  surrounded. 
Admiral  ftrakaroff  saw  the  danger,  how- 
ever, and  started  to  return  to  the  harbor 
under  the  fnins  of  the  fort,  when  the 
Russian  flag-ship,  the  Fefropafhrsk, 
struck   a   mine,   or   was   torpedoed   by   a 


submarine  boat,  and  sank  in  three  minutes 
with  all  on  board,  including  Admiral 
^lakarofl^  and  his  friend  from  childhood, 
tlie  great  painter,  Yerestcliagin,  who  had 
gone  to  the  seat  of  war  in  search  of  new 
subjects  for  his  brush.  The  Russians  tost, 
besides  the  ilagahip,  a  torpedo-boat  de- 
stroyer, and  the  battleship  Pobieda  was 
seriously  damaged. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  April 
the    war    had    been    fought 
almost   entirely   on   the   sea. 
The  Japanese  were  compelled 
to  cripple  the  Russian  fleet 
before  any  movements  of  con- 
sequence could  be  undertaken 
by  land.     This  accomplished, 
they  began  to  throw  division 
after    division    into    Korea. 
They  covered  the  Yalu  River 
and   compelled  the   Russians 
to  evacuate  Antung  and  retire 
to    the    fortified    heights    of 
Kiu -Lien-Cheng,    where    the 
first    land    engagement    was 
fought    on    the    morning    of 
May  1,  1904.     After  a  sharp 
artillery    duel    the   Japanese 
drove  the  Russians  from  their 
entrenchments.    The  losses  on 
both   sides  were  heavy.     By 
nightfall  the  Japanese  were 
■  strongly    entrenched   on    the 
^lanchurian  side  of  the  river, 
while  the   Russians   were   in 
retreat  to  Feng-Wang-Cheng. 
The   local   effect   of   these 
successes  was  to  turn  public 
sentiment  in  China  strongly  to  the  side  of 
Japan.     The  Korean  Government  revoked 
al!  concessions  made  to  Russia,  while  the 
Russians,  despairing  of  holding  anything 
but  Port  Arthur,  destroyed  a  large  part  of 
the  city  of   Dalny,   including  the   public 
buildings  and  docks. 

The  RusHian  retreat  continued  toward 
Mukden.     The   victorious   Japanese   com- 
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inander,  General  Kuroki,  allowed  the 
enemy  no  rest.  Other  Japanese  divisions 
were  landed  at  Takushan,  midway  be- 
tween the  Yalu  and  Port  Arthur.  Kin- 
chow,  thirty  miles  north  of  Port  Arthur, 
was  occupied  by  the  Japanese,  and  fierce 
fighting  occurred  on  the  nearby  Nanshan 
hills,  which  the  Russians  had  strongly 
fortified.  The  Japanese  w^on  the  heights 
by  repeated  charges  of  their  infantry  in 
the  face  of  a  withering  artillery  fire,  and 
forced  the  Russians  to  hasty  retreat.  At 
Vafangow,  on  June  15,  the  Japanese  | 
overtook  the  Russians  and  inflicted  upon 
them  a  crushing  defeat. 

In  July,  the  Russian  forces,  amounting 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  occupied  a  long  line,  with  Mukden 
for  its  northern  extremity  and  Faschichao 
its  extreme  southern  point,  whither  Gen- 
eral Stalkelberg  had  retreated  after  the 
defeat  at  Vafangow.  On  the  25th  of  the 
same  month  the  Japanese  entered  New- 
chwang,  establishing  there  a  new  base  and 
opening  the  city  to  neutral  trade. 

The  three  armies,  in  the  meantime,  con- 
tinued their  advance,  and  by  the  middle 
of  August  met  before  the  Russian  fortified 
city  of  Liaoyang.  Here  a  nine-day  battle 
was  fought,  beginning  August  23,  1904, 
in  which  four  hundred  thousand  men 
are  said  to  have  been  engaged.  Field 
Marshal  Oyama,  in  command  of  the  united 
Japanese  forces,  attacked  the  Russians 
along  their  entire  front.  The  Japanese 
center,  under  General  Oku,  displayed 
magnificent  courage  in  repeated  bayonet 
charges  without  being  able  to  drive  the 
enemy  from  his  intrenchments.  But 
General  Kuroki  crossed  the  Tai-tse  river, 
and  completed  the  investment  of  the 
Russian  flank.  On  September  4,  1904, 
the  victorious  sun-flag  waved  over  Liao- 
yang while  General  Kuropatkin  was  mak- 
ing a  masterly  and  undisturbed  retreat 
toward  Mukden. 

For  three  weeks  the  armies  rested.  Then 
33 


followed  the  most  sanguinary  struggle  of 
the  war,  excepting  the  siege  of  Port 
Arthur.  The  armies  were  engaged  October 
8  to  17,  1904,  chiefly  along  the  Shahke 
river.  General  Kuropatkin  tried  to  break 
the  Japanese  center,  hoping  then  to  crush 
the  wings  in  de^il.  But  he  failed  by 
reason  of  the  courageous  tenacity  with 
which  the  Japanese  center  maintained  its 
position,  and  a  timely  attack  by  the 
Japanese  upon  his  own  weakened  flanks. 
During  the  eleven  days  the  little  village 
of  Shahke  was  taken  and  retaken  five 
times.  The  entire  loss  was  estimated  at 
fifty  thousand  men,  of  which  somewhat 
more  than  half  were  Russians.  The  ad- 
vantage of  the  struggle  rested  with  the 
Japanese  since  they  had  checked  the  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy,  had  somewhat  smaller 
losses,  and  had  taken  a  large  number  of 
guns. 

Meanwhile  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur 
was  being  pressed  with  unremitting  vigor. 
A  very  decided  advantage  was  gained  by 
the  Japanese  by  the  capture  of  Wolf 
Hill,  July  27,  1904.  From  Wolf  Hill  it 
was  possible  for  the  heaviest  Japanese 
guns  to  command  every  part  of  the 
harbor,  endangering  the  fleet  to  such  a 
point  that  on  August  10  another  attempt  ^ 
was  made  to  run  the  blockade.  Five 
vessels  returned  in  a  more  or  less  damaged 
condition,  others  reached  neutral  ports 
and  were  dismantled,  some  were  de- 
stroyed, and  one  or  two  reached  Russian 
waters  and  safety.  In  the  meantime  Ad- 
miral Kamimura  had  met  and  defeated 
the  Vladivostok  squadron  in  the  Straits 
of  Korea,  thus  removing  all  possibility 
of  help  from  that  source  for  the  besieged 
city  and  fleet. 

Attacks  were  made  upon  Port  Arthur 
August  27  and  September  1,  1904.  No 
advantage  was  gained  until  September  12, 
when  the  Japanese  took  and  held  some  im- 
portant positions  on  the  slope  of  Golden 
Hill.    Fighting  was  constant  and  attended 
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with  some  of  tiie  severest  losses  known  to 
DioderD  warfare.  Persistent,  indomitable 
bravery  was  shown  daily  by  the  opposing 
forces,  but  the  Russian  lines  were  beaten 
back  until,  by  November  10,  the  entire 
outer  ring  of  strongholds  was  in  the 
bauds  of  the  Japanese. 

The  garrison,  probably  not  more  than 
twenty-five  tliousand  at  first  and  now 
reduced    one    half,    showed    no    signs    of 


nese  positions  and  the  weakness  of  the 
garrison.  Vet  the  defenders  held  out  for 
a  month  longer,  not  admitting  that  their 
task  was  hopeless  until  the  morning  of 
New  Year's  day,  1905, 

Meanwhile  the  armies  faced  each  other 
in  ^lanchuria  from  intrenchmenta  along 
the  Shahke  river;  nearly  five  hundred 
thousand  men  in  trenches  or  bomb-proof 
huts  gathered  into  winter  camps,  an  im- 


PORT    ARTIiVn. 


weakening.  On  December  2  the  struggles 
of  a  month  resulted  in  the  capture  of  203 
Metre  Hill  which  commanded  the  harbor 
and  the  inner  town  Here  heavy  Japanese 
guns  wore  mounted  and,  after  a  bombard- 
ment of  forty-eight  hours,  the  Russian 
ships  remaining  in  the  harbor  were  de- 
stroyed. Tt  was  evident  that  no  help 
could  eome  from  the  outside.  The  fortress 
was  untenaltle,  botli  because  of  the  Japa- 


mense  city  requiring  for  its  sustenance 
a  thousand  tons  of  food  a  day.  The  Rus- 
sian forces  awaited  recruits  from  home; 
the  Japanese  expected  soon  to  have  their 
anny  augmented  by  the  victorious  vet- 
erans from  Port  Arthur.  Both  nations 
expressed  an  unyielding  determination  ta 
continue  the  war,  Russia  announced  im- 
provements in  the  Siberian  railway  which 
would   double   its   facilities   as   a   line   of 
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traoeportation  aod  threatened  to  break  the 
convention     concemii^    the    Dardanelles 
and    send    the    Black    Sea    fleet    to    the 
East.      Japan,    intoxicated    by    her    suc- 
cess,    announced    that    for    a    complete 
victory  she  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  her 
last    cent,    her   last    man.      In 
Russia  there  was  a  party  which 
questioned  the  wisdom  and  jus- 
tice of  the  war.    There  was  no 
peace  party  in  Japan,  but  the 
entire  people  favored  war  to  the 
last  extremity. 

On  the  sea  Russia  was  more 
helpless  than  upon  land.  It 
was  evident  that  what  was  left 
of  the  Russian  fleet  at  Port 
Arthur  could  be  of  no  further 
help  to  Russia.  The  Vladivostok 
squadron  had  failed  to  change 
the  situation,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  send  the  Baltic  squad- 
ron to  the  Far  East.  Seven 
battleships,  four  cruisers,  with 
torpedo  boats  and  attendant 
transports,  sailed  from  Libau  on 
October  16,  1904. 

An   unfortunate   incident   of 
the  21st  threatened  for  a  time  to 
disturb    the    peace   of    Europe. 
Mysterious  reports  of  Japanese 
torpedo  boats  in   disguise,  and 
warnings  of  impending  danger, 
had    reached   the   Russian   Ad- 
miral   Rozliestvenski,    and    ap- 
parently had   produced   in  the 
minds   of   the   commander   and 
his  chief  officers  a  condition  of 
apprehension  and  fear  not  far 
removed  from  hysteria  or  panic. 
On   the   night   in   question   the 
Russian    squadron    was    moving    through 
the  North  Sea,  the  reputed  danger  zone, 
and  fell,  in  with  a  fleet  of  vessels  on  the 
Dogger    Banks.      The    searchlights    were 
turned  on  these  vessels,  the  guns  opened 
fire,    two    men    were    killed,    a    number 


wounded,  and  one  boat  was  sunk,  before 
the  Russians  discovered  that  they  had 
attacked  a  lot  of  English  fishing-boats. 
The  squadron  did  not  halt  or  turn  back 
however,  but  pursued  its  course  to  the 
designated  stopping-place,  Vigo,  in  Spain. 


ADMIRAL   SKRTDLOPP. 

England  made  a  vigorous  protest  at 
once,  to  which  the  Russian  Admiral  re- 
plied by  asserting  that  he  had  been  a^ 
tacked  by  torp^^do  boats  belonging  to 
Japan,  thus  creating  the  inference  that 
England,  officially  neutral,  had  privately 
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assisted  her  ally,  perhaps  after  the  man- 
ner of  her  conduct  during  the  American 
Civil  War.  The  reply  was  only  less 
exasperating  than  the  incident.  There 
were  three  ways  out  of  the  difficulty — 
submission,  arbitration,  or  war.  But, 
while  the  temper  of  the  English  people 
was    aroused    and    the    liome    Heets    were 
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put  in  condition  for  action  at  once,  France 
suggested  arbitration  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  Hague  Conference.  The  com- 
mission chosen  consisted  of  Admirals 
J'ournier,  of  France  who  presided,  Davis, 
of  the  United  States,  Beaumont,  of  Eng- 
land, Kaznakov,  of  Rus.sia,  and  Von 
Spann,  of  Austria  selected  by  the  other 
four. 


The  Board  reported  the  precautions  of 
the    Russian  Admiral   not   excessive,   his 
I'ears    not    unfounded    according    to    ap- 
parently authentic  information  which  he 
had  received.     However,  no  torpedo  boats 
were   among  the   fishing-vessels,   and   the 
firing  was   not   justified.     Again,   it   was 
found  that   the  attack  had   been  unduly 
prolonged,    that    the 
mistake  should   have 
been      discovered 
sooner,  that  Rozhest- 
venski    was   justified 
in    holding    on    his 
course,    but    that    it 
was   to   be   regretted 
that  immediate    and 
full     particulars     of 
the  incident  bad  not 
been  sent  to  the  mari- 
time powers.     Sixty- 
five  thousand  pounds 
damages      were 
awarded    the    suffer- 
ers, a  sum  that  Rus- 
sia paid  immediately 
upon    the    announce- 
ment of  the  finding. 
In     the    meantime 
the    position    of    the 
hostile  armies  in  the 
East    bad    remained 
practically    un- 
changed.   The  last  of 
January,  1905,  an  at- 
tempt  was   made    to 
turn  the  left  Sank  of 
the  Japanese  position. 
The  Russian  losses  were  reported  as  four- 
teen  thousand,   that  of   the   Japanese   at 
about  half  that  number.     Both  armies  re- 
tired again  to  the  shelter  of  their  winter 
quarters. 

The  three  main  Japanese  armies  in  the 
field  were  commanded  by  Generals  KuroM, 
Nodzu,  and  Oku,  the  whole  under  Field 
Marshal    Oyama,   the   most   distinguished 
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soldier  of  the  Empire.  Nearly  a  hundred 
thousand  veterans  from  Port  Arthur  were 
sent  northward  and  formed  into  two  addi- 
tional corps  operating  upon  the  extreme 
right  and  left  flanks.  Both  armies  ex- 
tended in  a  crescent  before  Mukden,  the 
sacred  city  of  the  Manchus,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Ilun  River.  The  Russians  had 
fortified  most  of  the  strongholds,  and 
hoped  to  check  here  the  Japanese  advance, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  Japanese 
commander  believed  that  the  war  might 
be  ended  by  a  successful  envelopment  and 
consequent  surrender  of  the  Russian 
forces.  Here  a  series  of  engagements 
occurred  lasting  from  the  20th  of  Febru- 
ary to  the  15th  of  March,  1905,  extending 
over  some  forty  miles,  and  in  which  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  men  were  engaged. 
By  the  8th  of  March  the  Russians  were 
almost  surrounded,  Mukden  was  entered 
on  the  10th,  Fiishun  was  taken  on  the 
11th,  and  the  Russian  army,  broken, 
disputed,  worn  out,  moved  northward 
through  Tie  Pass. 

This  Pass,  forty  miles  from  Mukden, 
three  hundred  from  Harbin,  is  the  gate- 
way through  which  the  Liao  River  runs 
to  the  Gulf.  It  commanded  the  railway 
line  to  Harbin  and  had  therefore  been 
strongly  fortified,  but  on  the  16th  of 
March  it  was  taken  by  the  Japanese.  Im- 
mediately after  Mukden,  General  Kuro- 
patkin  had  telegraphed  the  situation  in 
these  terse  words:  **The  armies  are  sur- 
rounded.*' And  then:  **The  armies  have 
escaped."  Of  the  petty  jealousies,  the 
human  weakness,  the  effects  of  official 
ignorance  and  official  corruption,  of  the 
desperate  courage,  the  bitterness  of  de- 
feat, the  superhuman  effort  by  which*  the 
escape  had  been  effected,  the  messages 
contained  no  trace.  Kuropatkin  was  re- 
called on  the  17th  of  March,  and  his 
successor,  General  Linevitch,  assumed 
control. 

The  Russian  retreat  continued  along  the 


railway  toward  Harbin.  The  Japanese 
followed  slowly,  allowing  time  for  recu- 
peration, and  extending  their  lines  until  all 
of  the  Russians  were  forced  from  Liao 
Valley.  An  attack  upon  the  Japanese  took 
place  at  Chang-tu.  Defeat  followed  and 
the  Russians  withdrew.  About  the  middle 
of  May  the  armies  were  in  motion  again, 
toward  Vladivostok  in  the  north,  where 
the  outlook  was  so  serious  that  all  foreign 
agents  were  warned  to  leave  the  town  by 
June  1. 

The  fleet  of  Admiral  Rozhestvenski  was 
reported  at  Singapore,  April  11.  On  the 
8th  of  May  the  fleet  was  reinforced  by  its 
union  with  the  squadron  under  Admiral 
Nebogatov.'  In  number  of  guns  the  fleets 
were  about  equal,  in  effectiveness  and 
training  the  Russians  could  not  be  com- 
pared with  the  Japanese. 

**We  must  have  not  only  a  triumphant 
entry  into  Vladivostok,  but  must  sink  a 
part  of  the  Japanese  fleet  upon  the  way," 
had  been  the  message  of  the  Czar  to  the 
Russian  Admii-al,  who  had  been  given,  to* 
accomplish  this  result^  officers  of  the  army 
commanding  crews  part  of  whom  were 
landsmen,  insufficient  supplies,  and  ves- 
sels rendered  ineffective  by  reason  of  the 
long  voyage. 

From  his  base  at  Dilesampo,  Korea,  Ad- 
miral Togo  patrolled  the  sea  and  waited 
for  the  Russian  fleet  to  fall  into  the  trap 
which  he  had  so  carefully  prepared. 
When  word  w^as  brought  of  the  Russian 
approach,  the  Japanese  fleet  collected 
north  of  Tsu  Island  in  the  Straits  of 
Korea.  Early  in  the  morning  of  May  27, 
Admiral  Rozhestvenski 's  squadron  en- 
tered the  straits.  A  part  of  the  Japanese 
fleet  had  already  formed  in  line  of  battle, 
another  section  was  ready  to  reinforce  the 
first,  and  others  were  held  in  readiness  to 
attack  the  flanks  and  rear.  The  channel 
is  about  thirty  miles  wide  and  afforded 
the  Japanese  ample  room  to  prepare  and 
execute  the  necessary  maneuvers. 
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Almost  a  century  after  Xflson's  famous 
Iiulletin  at  Trafalgar,  Admiral  Togo  dis- 
played from  (lis  Hagstiip,  tiie  Mikasa: 
"The  destiny  of  our  Empire  depends 
upon  this  action.  You  are  expected  to  do 
your  utmost," — and  right  nobly  did  liis 
iieot  respond.  Tlie  Itussian  squadron  en- 
tered the  straits  in  thwe  parallel  lines,  the 
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hattleships  lendinp,  the  cruisers  following 
or  guarding  the  rear,  colliers  and  trans- 
ports in  the  center  line,  and  behind  them 
the  coast-defense  vessels  ■  and  torpedo 
craft.  At  a  few  minutes  past  two,  the 
Russian  flapship,  the  Suvarov,  fired  the 
first  shot,  and  the  engagement  soon  became 
general  along  a  line  of  fifty  miles.  At- 
tacking  sqnadrons   bore   down   upon    the 


Russian  fleet  from  every  side.     While  the 
deployed    line    of    crnisers    delayed    the 
advance,  the  Russian  battleships  were  in 
turn    attackL-d    by    the    faster    Japanese 
cruisers  from  the  east,  and  from  the  west, 
direct  upon  the  tJank  of  the  Russian  line, 
the  battleships  of  Japan  advanced  under 
the   command   of  Admiral   Togo   himself. 
The  rcenforeing  squadron 
from   the    west,   and   that 
from  the  south  joined  to 
force  the  Russian  fleet  to- 
ward  the   Japanese  ooast. 
All   the   natural   advan- 
tages were  with  the  Jap- 
anese.    The   Russian   ves- 
sels, painted  orange  and 
black,   were    clear   targets 
for  the  Japanese  gunners, 
while     their     fleet,     light 
green    and    gray,    in    the 
mist,     seemed     almost     to 
form  a  part  of  the  sky  and 
the  sea.     Later  in  the  en- 
gagement the  Russians  had 
the  sun  in  their  eyes,  and 
were    firing    against    the 
wind    and    to    the    rear, 
while  the  vessels  of  Japan 
had  sun,  wind,  and  direc- 
tion,   all    in    their    favor. 
The  Russian  gunners  fired 
more  rapidly,  but  few  of 
their  shots  were  effective. 
The   Japanese,   as    far   as 
possible,    concentrated 
ARTUL'R.  their  fire  upon  one  ill-fated 

ship  after  another  until 
each  vessel  was  sunk  or  hopelessly  crippled. 
In  an  hour  the  victory  was  won;  in  two 
hours  the  Russian  fleet  wa.s  disorganized 
and  broken.  Wben  the  heavy  work  of 
battleship  and  cruiser  had  been  done, 
the  fresh  torpedo  boats  and  destroyers 
came  from  their  places  of  concealment  to 
complete  the  work  of  destruction.  That 
Saturday    afternoon    and    evening    four 
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of    the    Russian    vessels    were    sunt,    the 
next    day   six    were   destroyed    and    four 
captured.      Four   ships   of   the   squadron 
under  Admiral  Nebogatov  were  captured 
Sunday  evening,   the  28th,   two   hundred 
miles   north   of   the   scene   of   the'  battle. 
But  one  vessel  of  the  squadron 
escaped,  only  to  run  upon  a  reef 
and  be  blown  up  by  the  com- 
manding officer.    Three  cruisers 
reached    Manila    June    3,    and 
were  interned  until  the  close  of 
the  war.    One  cruiser  and  three 
destroyers  reached  Vladtvostolt 
in  safety. 

The  Russian  commander  was 
wounded  early  in  the  engage- 
ment, and  made  prisoner  by  the 
capture  of  one  of  the  Russian 
torpedo  boats  otf  the  coast  of 
Korea.  Of  the  eighteen  thou- 
sand men  who  manned  the  Rus- 
sian fleet,  fourteen  thousand 
lost  their  lives,  three  thousand 
were  made  prisoners,  and  but 
one  thousand  escaped.  The  Jap- 
anese losses  were  three  torpedo 
boats,  and  about  eight  hundred 
men  from  the  entire  number  of 
vessels  engaged.  Russia  had 
formerly  been  sixth  among  the 
maritime  powers,  but,  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  engagement,  yielded 
the  place  to  Japan.  There  was 
no  longer  a  question  of  Jap- 
anese supremacy  on  the  eastern 
eeas,  Russia's  last  hope  of 
making  successful  opposition 
was  destroyed. 

The  maneuvers  of  the  Russian 
army  in  retreat  and  the  Japanese  army  in 
pursuit  toward  Harbin  continued,  but,  be- 
fore a  general  engagement  could  take  place, 
other  events  had  made  peace  probable, 
and  hostilities  were  suspended  until  the 
result  of  negntintions  might  be  known. 
As  early  as  October  of  1904,  Japan  had 


begun  to  discuss  the  probable  terms  of 
peace.  She  was  anxious  for  peac*-  on 
honorable  terms.  Russia,  injured  but 
little,  save  in  her  accessions  outside  her 
home  territories,  shrank  from  the  humil- 
iation of  asking  peace,  yet  was  disturbed 


by  internal  dissension  and  economic  con- 
ditions which  made  peace  advisable. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war  the 
United  States  had  shown  a  deep  interest 
in  the  results,  for  America  had  more 
than  a  passing  interest  in  each  of  the 
belligerents.     With    Russia    her   relations 
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bad  lODg  been  friendly,  and  she  had  in- 
troduced Japan  to  the  nations  of  the 
wt-stern  world.  Under  the  direction  of 
Secretary  of  State  John  Hay,  whose 
death  Europe  and  America  united  to 
mourn,  tlie  United  States  had  secured 
the  restriction  of  hostilities  to  a  limited 
field  and  decreased  the  chances  of  a  gen- 
eral war.  The  interest  of  the  American 
people  in  the  contest  remained  unabated, 


Hague  Convention  which  established  the 
principle  that  overtures  by  a  third  party 
should  not  be  considered  as  an  un- 
friendly act,  the  note  continued:  "The 
President  feels  that  the  time  has  come 
when,  in  the  interest  of  all  mankind,  be 
must  endeavor  to  see  if  it  is  act  possible 
to  bring  to  an  end  the  terrible  struggle 
and  lamentable  conflict  now  being  waged. 
With  both  Russia  and  Japan  the  United 


and,  when  it  became  apparent  that  the 
welfare  of  the  combatants,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  world,  demanded  peace,  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt,  by  his  pacific  overtures, 
made  peace  possible. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  1905,  President 
Roosevelt  addresesd  a  note  to  the  Czar 
and  the  Mikado  with  the  object  of  pre- 
paring the  way  for  peace  negotiations. 
After  a  reference   to   that  clause  of  the 
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States  has  inherited  ties  of  friendship 
and  good  will.  It  hopes  for  the  pros- 
jicrity  and  welfare  of  each,  and  it  feels 
that  the  progress  of  the  world  is  set  back 
by  the  war  between  these  two  great 
nations.  The  President,  accordingly, 
urges  the  Russian  and  Japanese  Govern- 
ments, not  only  for  their  own  sakes,  but 
IP  the  interests  of  the  whole  civilized 
world,    to    open    direct    negotiations    for 
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peace  with  each  other."  It  was  sug- 
gested further  that  the  negotiations  be 
conducted  by  the  two  nations  only,  but 
the  aid  of  the  United  States  was  offered 
in  determining  the  time  and  place. 

By  the  middle  of  June  both  had  agreed 
to  a  conference,  and  the  preliminaries 
only  remained  to  be  adjusted.  Japan 
was  not  inclined  to  accept  as  a  place  for 
the  conference  any  European  point,  since 
there  it  might  be  expected  that  Russian 
influence  would  be  most  powerful.  Rus- 
sia refused,  for  like  reason,  to  consider 
an  Asiatic  city.  Washington  was  ac- 
cepted without  diflSculty  by  both  parties, 
and  the  month  of  August  was  selected 
as  the  earliest  possible  time  for  the 
beginning  of  the  negotiations.  The 
climatic  conditions  in  Washington  in  the 
summer  made  it  unwise  to  attempt  to 
hold  the  meetings  there,  but  the  Govern- 
ment offered  to  the  envoys  suitable  quar- 
ters within  the  Navy  Yard  at  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire. 

From  both  nations  men  were  sent  whose 
primary  desires  were  for  peace.  They 
were  men  of  broad  statesmanship,  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  wishes  and  needs 
of  their  respective  countries,  and  a  de- 
termination to  look  to  future  welfare 
rather  than  to  present  advantage.  Rus- 
sia sent  as  the  heads  of  her  commission 
Count  Witte  and  Baron  Rosen, — the 
former  the  foremost  statesman  of  the 
Empire,  the  latter  the  Russian  ambas- 
sador at  Washington  and  minister  to 
Japan  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Japan 
was  represented  by  two  from  the  younger 
group  of  diplomats.  Baron  Jutaro  Ko- 
mura  and  Kogoro  Takahira,  resident 
minister  at  Washington. 

The  ceremonies  of  introduction  were 
speedily  accomplished  on  the  arrival  of 
the  envoys.  On  board  the  Mayflower 
they  met  President  Roosevelt,  who  wel- 
comed them  and  expressed  his  wish  for  a 
speedy   peace.      They   then   proceeded   to 


Portsmouth,  where  on  August  9  the  ses- 
sions of  the  committee  began.  Twenty 
days  later  a  final  agreement  was  reached. 

At  times  it  seemed  that  a  rupture  of 
the  negotiations  was  inevitable.  Largely 
through  the  personal  efforts  of  President 
Roosevelt,  concessions  were  made  by  both 
sides  which  prepared  the  way  for  a  suc- 
cessful termination  of  the  conference.  It 
was  understood  that  the  bankers  of  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Berlin,  and  New  York,  aided 
the  President  by  emphasizing  the  finan- 
cial diflSculties  which  both  nations  would 
encounter  in  attempting  carry  on  the  war 
for  a  longer  period. 

On  the  29th  of  "August  the  •  Russian 
envoys  came  to  the  conference,  believing 
it  to  be  the  last  session.  They  were  firm 
in  their  refusal  to  pay  indemnity  or  to 
give  up  territory.  But  they  found  new 
propositions  from  Japan  waiving  entirely 
the  former  demand  and  offering  to  abate 
the  second  to  one-half  the  island  of 
Sakhalin.  To  make  easier  the  assent  of 
Russia  to  this  condition,  it  was  repre- 
sented that  Japan  was  not  asking  acces- 
sion of  territory,  but  a  retrocession  of 
what  had  once  been  hers  and  of  which 
she  had  been  forcibly  deprived.  The 
Russian  envoys  assented  to  the  final 
proposition,  and  the  war  was  over. 

The  chief  provisions  of  the  treaty  were 
the  recognition  of  the  preponderant  in- 
terest of  Japan  in  Korea,  Russia  agree- 
ing not  to  oppose  any  measures  which 
might  be  taken  for  its  government  or 
control,  provided  the  private  rights  of 
Russian  subjects  and  Russian  corpora- 
tions were  not  endangered,  but  were 
granted  the  privileges  accorded  to  those 
of  other  countries.  All  rights  possessed 
by  Russia  under  the  lease  of  Dalny  and 
Port  Arthur  were  to  revert  to  Japan. 
Manchuria  was  to  be  evacuated  simultane- 
ously by  both  parties,  and  China  was  to 
be  unhampered  there  in  her  methods  of 
developing  the  natural   resources   of  the 
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country.  Along  the  line  of  the  railway  ]  in  tho  Bays  of  Ija  Perouse  and  Tartary, 
through  Manchuria,  separate  zones  were  I  and  obtained  permission  for  Russian  col- 
to  be  marked  out,  and  each  of  the  coo-      onists   to   remain   in   the   ceded   territory 
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tracting  nations  was  to  be  siipreme  within 
its  own  sphere.  Kussia  ceded  to  Japan 
the  southern  part  of  Sakhalin  to  the 
fiftieth   parallel,   granted   free   navigation 


without  changing  their  allegiance.  Japan 
acquired  fishing  rights  within  Russian 
territorial  waters.  The  previous  commer- 
cial treaties  were  renewed. 
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Prisoners  were  to  be  exchanged  upon 
the  payment  of  the  cost  of  subsistence. 
Additional  articles  provided  for  the  de- 
tails of  execution,  and  for  the  final 
approval  of  the  treaty  by.  the  sovereigns 
of  the  two  nations.  Once  more  there 
was  peace  in  the  Pacific,  and  under  con- 
ditions which  ushered  in  a  new  era  and 
the  supremacy  of  a  new  power. 

The  Treaty  of  Peace  was  signed  by  the 
sovereigns  of  Russia  and  Japan  on  Oc- 
tober H,  ]i>05.  Contemporaneously  the 
test  of  a  new  treaty  between  Japan  and 
Great  Britain  was  made  p.ublic.  This 
provided  for  mutual  support  and  assist- 
ance in  the  consolidation  and  maintenance 
of  the  policy  of  tlie  two  governments  in 
the  region  of  eastern  Asia  and  India; 
the  preservation  o£  the  common  interests 
of  all  powers  in  China,  by  insuring  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  that  coun- 
try, and  the  principle  of  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  the  commerce  and  industries 
of  all  nations  in  that  empire. 

On  October  23,  the  Mikado  reviewed 
the  victorious  Japanese  fleet,  which  num- 
bered 380  warships,  over  100  of  which 
were  captured  from  Russia.  In  the  year 
following,  1906,  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment completed  a  dock  at  Najasaki 
capable  of  receiving  a  vessel  714  feet 
in  length,  and  proceeded  to  the  construc- 
tion of  new  and  larger  war  vessels.  Her 
success  in  raising  the  Russian  vessels  sunk 
at  Chemulpo  and  Port  Arthur,  which 
added  four  battleships,  three  cruisers  and 
many  smaller  vessels  to  her  naval  list, 
bore  witness  to  the  skill  of  her  naval 
engineers. 

In  this  same  year,  1905,  the  country 
of  Korea,  by  forced  legislation,  passed 
under  Japanese  control.  Although  vig- 
orous protests  were  made  by  Korean 
officials,  the  necessity  for  such  action  was 
unquestioned,  and,  after  thorough  inves- 
tigation, the  United  States  Government 
was  the  .first  to  withdraw  its  representa- 


tives from  the  Korean  capital  and  to 
place  the  conduct  of  American  affairs  in 
Korea  in  the  hands  of  its  Minister  in 
Tokio.  A  new  coinage,  framed  on  the 
Japanese  model,  was  established  on  a 
gold  basis.  The  Korean  military  estab- 
lishment was  reduced  to  1,500  men,  and 


its  ranks  alrove  that  number  were  filled 
with  Japanese,  while  all  the  government 
departments  were  either  taken  by  the » 
Japanese  or  presided  over  by  Japanese 
"advisers."  The  coast  and  inland  waters 
were  opened  to  Japanese  shipping,  and, 
by  treaty  in  November,  1905,  the  entire 
control    of    Foreign    Affairs,    subject    to 
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existing  treaties,  was  relinquished  to 
Japan,  that  government  pledging  itself 
**to  maintain  the  welfare  and  dignity  of 
the  Imperial  House  of  Korea." 

The  work  accomplished  by  the  Jap- 
anese in  Korea  during  the  single  year 
of  1905  was  remarkable.  Two  important 
lines  of  railway,  vrith  numerous  branches, 
were  constructed,  with  wharves,  bridges, 
storehouses  and  public  works,  while  ex- 
tensive plans  were  made  for  future  con- 
struction. Korea  possessed  enormous 
resources  of  wealth,  mineral  and  agri- 
cultural, and  in  the  production  of 
lumber,  the  importance  of  which  the 
people  were  too  ignorant  to  appreciate 
and  too  indolent  to  develop.  The  gov- 
ernment had  been  rotten  to  the  core,  and 
its  policy  rapacious,  non-progressive,  and 
cruel.  It  needed  a  strong  hand,  like 
that  of  Japan,  to  reform  its  abuses  and 
to  guide  its  steps  toward  «  modern  and 
decent  standard  of  civilization. 

The  rapid  rise  of  the  Japanese  people, 
as  described  somewhat  in  previous  pages, 
was  the  marvel  of  modem  history.  The 
awakening  of  Japan  dated  from  the  visit 
of  Commodore  Perry  of  the  United  States 
Navy  to  the  Island  Empire  in  1854.  This 
resulted  in  treaties  of  friendship  and 
commerce  with  the  United  States  and 
European  nations  and  contact  with  the 
outer  world.  Soon  the  spirit  of  progress 
took  hold  upon  the  Japanese  people,  and 
a  modem  progressive  policy  was  definitely 
announced  by  the  new  Emperor  in  1868, 
based  upon  the  following  five  principles : 

1.  Deliberative  assemblies  shall  be  es- 
tablished on  a  broad  basis,  in  order  that 
governmental  measures  may  be  adopted 
in   accordance  with  public   opinions. 

2.  The  concord  of  all  classes  of  society 
shall  in  all  emergencies  of  the  state  be 
the  first  aim  of  government. 

3.  Means  shall  be  found  for  the  fur- 
therance   of    the    lawful    desires    of    all 


individuals   without   discrimination  as   to 
persons. 

4.  All  purposeless  precedents  and  use- 
less customs  being  discarded,  justice  and 
righteousness  shall  be  the  g^ide  of  all 
actions. 

5.  Knowledge  and  learning  shall  be 
sought  after  throughout  the  whole  worlds 
in  order  that  the  status  of  the  Empire 
of  Japan  may  be  raised  ever  higher  and 
higher. 

Following  the  adoption  of  the  policy 
thus  outlined  they  sent,  at  state  ex- 
pense, representatives,  who  held  or  were 
to  hold  responsible  posts  in  the  govern- 
ment, to  various  countries  of  Europe  and 
America,  in  order  to  widen  their  views. 
These  were  soon  followed  by  young  stu- 
dents, w^ho  were  sent  out  to  complete 
their  education  in  a  regular  manner  in 
colleges  and  universities  abroad.  At  the 
same  time  colleges  and  universities  were 
established  in  Japan  under  the  ablest 
teachers  and  professors  to  be  found  in 
other  countries,  to  educate  youths  in  all 
branches  of  the  modern  sciences  and  arts. 
Elementary  schools  were  established 
everywhere  so  that  all  the  boys  and  girls 
could  be  taught  by  teachers  trained  in 
the  normal  schools.  They  also  engaged 
expert  specialists,  engineers,  and  man- 
agers, for  anny  and  naval  service,  and 
for  the  development  of  their  mines,  rail- 
ways, agriculture,  industries,  and  finan- 
cial and  governmental  institutions. 

Deliberative  assembles  of  various 
grades— village,  town,  and  province- 
were  established.  Finally,  in  1889,  a 
formal  national  constitution  was  pro- 
mulgated, and  in  the  following  year  a 
I^'ational  Assembly  was  established. 
Under  the  constitution  the  broadest  po- 
litical, civil,  and  religious  liberties  are 
guaranteed.  The  administration  of  jus- 
tice was  also  organized  upon  the  most  en- 
lightened models,  and  the  laws,  civil  and 
penal,  were  codified. 
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Upon  this  enlightened  and  just  foun- 
<]ation  the  progress  of  modern  Japan  was 
based,  thus  furnishing  a  latter-day  il- 
lustration of  the  Scripture  declaration: 
"'Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation.'*  The 
radical  changes  and  the  rapid  progress 
in  Japan  were  without  precedent  in  his- 
tory. It  is  doubtful  if  any  people  were 
-ever  before  so  completely  transformed. 
Once  the  governing  minds  of  Japan  be- 
came convinced  that  Western  civilization 
-was  in  many  respects  superior  to  their 
own,  and  that  it  would  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  their  country  and  people  to  adopt 
ideas,  and  methods  from  the  West,  they 
3)roceeded  with  the  task  unhampered  by 
Any  of  the  prejudices  and  traditions  that 
Jiindered  the  competitive  nations.  They 
'were  free  to  examine  impartially  institu- 
tions the  \vorld  over,  and  to  select  and 
Adopt  or  adapt  those  which  seemed  most 
promising  for  them.  As  a  result  of  this 
open-minded  and  progressive  policy, 
Japan  in  the  opening  years  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  was  found  among  the  lead- 
ers in  the  forward  march  of  the  nations. 

The  superiority  of  Japanese  military, 
naval,  medical,  and  hygienic  organization 
^as  demonstrated  and  recognized  in  the 
Bussian  War.  In  education,  both  aca- 
demic and  technical,  in  industry,  manu- 
facturing, commerce,  agriculture,  finance, 
governmental  administration,  penology, 
And  all  other  features  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion, the  Japanese'  people  had  stepped 
At  once  into  the  front  rank  of  progress 
And  had  become  an  example  to  other 
nations. 

In  October,  1909,  the  whole  world  was 
shocked  by  the  assassination  of  Prince 
Hirobumi  Ito,  of  Japan,  at  Harbin, 
Manchuria,  whither  he  had  gone  for  a  con- 
ference with  M.  KokovstoflF,  Russian 
Minister  of  Finance.  The  Minister  invited 
Prince  Ito,  when  he  alighted  from  his 
train,  to  inspect  the  Russian  Guard  of 
Honor    drawn    up    in    the    station,    and 


flanked  on  the  right  by  a  number  of 
civilians.  As  the  inspecting  party  drew 
near  the  civilians,  one  of  them  opened 
fire  upon  Prince  Ito  with  a  revolver. 
The  first  three  shots  inflicted  mortal 
wounds.  The  other  three  bullets  fired  by 
the  assassin  struck  members  of  the 
Prince's  staff  who  had  instantly  crowded 
about  him  for  his  protection.  Prince  Ito 
cried  out,  **I  am  done  for — three  bullets 
have  hit  me,"  and  walked  thirty  yards 
to  his  car  where  he  expired  in  half 
an  hour. 

No  other  such  funeral  as  that  of  Ito 
was  ever  witnessed  in  Japan.  To  the 
usual  simple,  somber  pageant,  was  added 
five  thousand  troops — cavalry  and  in- 
fantry— and  all  the  great  generals  and 
admirals  of  Japan  and  her  leading 
officials,  all  in  full  uniform.  The  proces- 
sion was  three  miles  in  length  and  with- 
out a  vehicle  of  any  kind  in  the  lines. 
The  cortege  halted  at  Hibiya  Park  for 
the  funeral  ceremonies.  Foreign  ambas- 
sadors and  representatives  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  these. 

Thus  passed  away  the  foremost  maker 
of  modem  Japan.  Rising  from  Ipwly 
parentage  and  humble  surroundings,  he 
became  Japan's  most  prominent  citizen 
and  most  useful  public  official.  He  was 
the  Emperor's  chief  adviser,  Japan's 
leading  diplomat  and  greatest  statesman. 
His  death  was  a  most  cruel  blow  to  the 
Emperor  and  the  Japanese  people. 

In  1909  Japan  sent  a  Commission  of 
forty  of  her  leading  men  to  visit  the 
Alaska- Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  at  Seat- 
tle, U.  S.  A.,  and  to  make  a  tour  of 
the  United  States.  This  Commission  was 
headed  by  Baron  Eiichi  Shibusawa,  who 
held  the  same  rank  in  the  industrial 
and  commercial  development  of  Japan 
that  Prince  Ito  did  in  its  political  prog- 
ress. He  was  bom  a  farmer's  son,  and, 
like  Ito,  rose  by  his  own  efforts  and 
abilities  to  the  highest  rank  in  his  nation. 
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The  Commission  was  made  up  of  ex- 
perts and  specialists  in  the  educational, 
civil,  political,  industrial  and  commercial 
departments  of  life.  The  purpose  of 
the  Commission  was  to  promote  amity 
between  the  two  nations,  and  to  learn 
all  they  could  of  American  institutions 
that  might  be  useful  to  them  at  home, 
and  to  develop  trade.  November  30, 
1909,  the  Commission  sailed  for  Japan. 
Baron  Shibusawa  expressed  the  warmest 
appreciation  of  the  courtesi^  received 
everywhere.  The  Commission  was  im- 
pressed especially  with  the  enormous 
extent  and  diversity  of  the  natural 
resources,  and  the  wide  distribution  of 
the  industrial  activities  of  the  United 
States,  but  ventured  to  express  surprise 
at  the  wastefulness  in  handling  the  timber 
resources  and  of  the  agricultural  methods 
which  they  witnessed. 

One  of  the  most  marked  and  important 
features  of  the  opening  years  of  the 
twentieth  century  was  the  apparent 
** awakening  of  China.'*  Venerable  in 
her  antiquity,  gigantic  in  the  potentiality 
of  her  four  hundred  millions  of  people, 
occupying  the  most  fertile  section  of  the 
greatest  continent  on  earth,  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  by  her  lack  of 
transportation  facilities,  cut  off  from  the 
industrial  activity  and  markets  of  the 
earth,  China  had  long  stood  as  the 
problem  of  the  modem  world.  What 
would  be  the  result  as  this  great  silent, 
persistent,  and  tireless  people,  stirred  by 
the  impact  of  western  progress,  began 
to  take  their  place  in  the  industrial 
world  and  to  seek  their  share  of  its  trade? 

The  history  of  China  covered  a  period 
of  five  thousand  years.  In  that  long 
time,  manv  other  civilizations  had  arisen 
and  gone  to  decay.  Chinese  civilization, 
established  before  them  all,  but  built  upon 
a  different  foundation,  had  outlived  them, 
and  continued  to  exist  with  a  vigor  and 
strength  that  confounded  its  critics.     The 


long  history  of  China  revealed  the  trial 
and  failure  of  almost  every  panacea  ad- 
vocated by  modern  reformers,  and  con- 
stituted the  greatest  existing  record  of 
human  experience  in  economics,  industry^ 
and  government.  Might  it  not  be  that 
the  modem  world  had  as  much  to  learii 
from  this  patriarch  among  the  peoples, 
as  it  had  to  impart  to  the  ancient 
nation  1 

The  fundamental  note  of  Chinese  civi- 
lization was  peace — peace  in  the  mind 
and  soul  of  the  individual,  harmony  in 
the  family,  quiet  in  the  community,  and 
amity  with  neighbor  nations.  It  embraced 
the  wholesome  virtues  of  industry,  ©rder, 
decency,  civility,  truthfulness,  considera- 
tion for  the  feelings  of  others,  reverence 
for  elders.  In  its  material  aspects  Chinese 
civilization  had  fixed  the  people  to  the  soil. 

And  now  had  come  the  modification  or 
loosening  of  these  ancient  conditions. 
Modem  pressure  was  breaking  down  the 
wall  of  exclusion.  Concessions  already 
made  to  English,  German,  French,  Rus- 
sian, Japanese,  Belgian  and  American 
capitalists,  provided  for  thousands  of 
miles  of  railroads  penetrating  to  many 
parts  of  the  great  empire.  The  Chinese 
themselves  were  becoming  world  travelers. 
There  had  been  and  there  would  be  fric- 
tion between  the  old  and  the  new.  •  But 
the  door  was  open  and  no  man  could 
close   it. 

Educational  reform  was  a  marked  fea- 
ture of  the  modern  Chinese  life.  Follow- 
ing the  Chino-Japanese  War,  some  of 
the  leading  educational  institutions  of  the 
Empire  were  reorganized.  In  April, 
1903,  an  edict  was  issued,  announcing 
the  abolition,  within  ten  years,  of  the 
traditional  literary  examinations.  The 
old  system  of  education  was  confined  to 
the  ancient  Chinese  classics,  which  fur- 
nished  both  literature  and  religion  to 
Chinese  scholars.  The  study  of  these 
classics    had    degenerated    into    a    system 
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of  trivialities  which  obscured  rather  than 
elucidated  the  real  meaning  of  the 
ancient  writers.  The  new  educational 
system  involved  the  modification  of  the 
ancient  classical  course  so  as  to  retain 
its  ethical  value,  and  the  addition  of  the* 
modern  sciences  and  technical  branches. 
Many  thousands  of  Chinese,  young  men, 
and  a  smaller  proportion  of  young 
women,  were  sent  abroad  for  education, 
and  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of  modern  prog- 
ress. Schools  and  colleges  for  advanced 
pupils  were  established  throughout  the 
eighteen  provinces,  and  large  bodies  of 
teachers  from  foreign  countries  were  put 
in  charge  to  give  instruction  in  all 
modern  branches  of  learning. 

Japanese  and  western  text-books  were 
translated  into  Chinese,  and  the  entire 
'  country  bristled  with  new  ideas. 

To  introduce  a  complete  system  of 
national  education  in  so  vast  a  popula- 
tion was  a  titanic  task.  The  primary 
school  must  be  the  basis  of  such  a  system, 
and  the  universal  public  school  could  be 
established  only  as  a  vast  army  of 
teachers  were  prepared  for  the  work,  and 
public  sentiment  was  aroused  to  sup- 
port the  movement.  The  Chinese  being  a 
highly  intellectual  race,  and  with  their 
patient  industry  and  habits  of  thor- 
oughness, rapid  and  far-reaching  develop- 
ment along  modern  educational  lines 
progress  was  soon  apparent. 

At  the  opening  of  the  century  the 
negotiations  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
difficulties  arising  out  of  the  Boxer  up- 
rising in  China  were  well  under  way. 
These  negotiations  were  conducted  be- 
tween the  foreign  ministers  stationed  at 
Pekin  and  the  Chinese  authorities.  The 
terms  of  adjustment  finally  adopted  were 
practically  the  following: 

The  Chinese  Government  should  be 
charged  with  the  fnfliction  of  the  severest 
punishment  upon  the  principal  offenders, 
and     should     acknowledge     liability     for 


injuries  to  governments,  corporations, 
and  persons,  and  agree  to  pay  damages, 
actual  and  exemplary,  to  be  fixed  in  such 
manner  as  the  peace  plenipotentiaries 
should  decide;  China  should  erect  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the  German  i 
Baron  von  Ketteler  and  send  an  imperial 
prince  to  Berlin  to  apologize  for  his 
murder;  officials  failing  to  prevent  out- 
rages  on  foreigners  in  their  districts 
should  be  dismissed  and  •  punished ;  a 
single  minister  of  foreign  affairs  should 
displace  the  foreign  board;  direct  inter- 
course between  the  diplomatic  corps  and 
the  Emporer  should  be  permitted;  forts 
between  Pekin  and  Taku  and  on  the  coast 
of  Pechili  should  be  razed;  importation 
of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  should  be 
prohibited;  permanent  foreign  guards  at 
the  Pekin  legations,  and  at  points  be- 
tween Pekin  and  Taku,  should  be  main- 
tained; edicts  for  the  suppression  of 
Boxers  should  be  posted  throughout  the 
empire  for  two  years;  monuments  should 
be  erected  by  China  in  international 
burial  places  that  had  been  profaned; 
new  treaties  of  trade  and  navigation 
should  be  negotiated;  Chinese  employed 
by  foreigners  should  be  paid  indemnity 
for  injuries. 

In  1879  the  Chinese  Grovemment  pur- 
chased the  first  railroad  constructed  on 
Chinese  soil,  tore  it  up,  and  dumped  it 
into  the  sea,  because  it  had  **  offended 
the  Earth  Dragon.''  In  1907,  the  steel 
works  at  Hanyang,  China,  made  and 
shipped,  600  miles  by  river  and  14,000 
miles  by  sea,  1,500  tons  of  pig  iron,  and 
laid  it  down  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  at 
$17.50  per  ton,  a  threatening  competitive 
price.  China  had  progressed  in  the 
thirty  years.  In  1896,  the  mammoth 
empire  was  pitifully  beaten  by  little 
Japan.  In  1910,  China  had  a  model 
army  of  200,000  men.  She  had  pro- 
gressed. To  undertake  the  transforming 
of   an    inert   mass   of   400,000,000   people 
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after  2,000  changeless  years  was  a  heroic 
■  task.  What  wonder  that  many  of  the 
«arly  efforts  were  abortive,  that  action 
was  followed  by  reaction,  that  progress 
was  crippled  by  incapacity  and  inadapta- 
bility !  Yet  China  was  at  last  awake, 
and  falling  in  line  with  the  modern  world. 
Up  to  1904,  the  all-powerful  Empress 
Dowager  Tai.An,  the  de  facto  ruler,  was 
identified  with  the  most  reactionary  ele- 
ments of  her  country,  and  manifested  not 
only  a  pronounced  aversion  to  everything 
in  the  nature  of  foreign  innovations  and 
reforms,    but    seemed    disposed    to    lean 


In    1905,    by   imperial    decree,    a   com- 
mission was  sent  to  Europe  and  America 
'   to  study  the  institutions,  and  the  "West- 
I   em  learning,"  in  order  that  a  constitution 
'  might    be    granted    to    Cliina.      The   five 
\   commissioners,    in    their    joint    memorial, 
j  upon  their  return  from  their  trip  around 
the   world,   reported    that   the   wealthiest 
and  strongest  nations  were  under  consti- 
tutional  forms  of  government,  that  even 
Russia  had   granted  such   government  to 
its  people,  and  that  China  was  the  only 
groat  country  that  had  not  adopted  that 
I>rineiple.      As   a   result   of  tlieir   careful 
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toward  Russia  and  Russian  methods  as 
her  model.  But,  when  she  beheld  the 
conservative  giant  Russia  overthrown  by 
her  pygmy  but  prt^ressive  neighbor 
Japan,  she  was  clever  enough  to  perceive 
the  mistake  of  her  previous  policy,  and 
proceeded  to  change  the  course  of  the 
Chinese  ship  of  state.  Reversing  in  a 
■way  her  previous  history,  she  took  occa- 
sion to  celebrate  her  seventieth  birthday 
by  issuing  an  edict  liberating  all  those 
she  had  previously  imprisoned  for  partic- 
ipation in  reform  movements,  and  also 
restoring  to  their  former  rank  and  office 
every  mandarin  .and  other  dignitary  who 
had  suffered  disgrace  for  engaging  in  the 
agitation  for  reform. 


studies  of  tlie  systems  of  England,  Ger- 
many, the  United  States,  Japan,  etc.,  the 
commissioners  earnestly  requested  the 
throne  to  issue  a  decree  fixing  five  yeara 
as  the  limit  within  which  China  woald 
adopt  a  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment. As  a  result,  in  September,  1906, 
there  came  an  imperial  decree  promising 
a  constitution  when  the  nation  was  fit 
for  it,  and  outlining  certain  immediate 
financial  and  administrative  reforms. 

The  prejudice  of  centuries  had  been 
weakened,  and  there  was  now  an  "open 
door"  to  all  forms  of  modem  industry. 
Railroads  were  built,  iron  and  steel  plants 
established,  textile  mills,  flour  and  rice 
mills,     and     soap     factories    were    intro- 
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duced,  and  daily  papers  issued.  For- 
eigners and  natives  alike  were  encouraged 
in  efforts  to  introduce  modem  inventions 
and  arts.  All  sorts  of  foreign  devices 
and  innovations,  such  as  electric  bells, 
electric  lights,  telephones,  phonographs, 
etc.,  were  introduced  into  the  Imperial 
Palace  itself.  In  short,  a  complete  in- 
dustrial revolution  set  in. 

Yielding  to  pressure  from  the  foreign 
powers,  China,  in  1904,  had  opened  four 
of  her  most  important  porte  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.  In  1906,  sixteen 
additional  ports  were  thrown  open.  The 
Chinese  regarded  the  opening  of  these 
ports  a  matter  of  foreign  coercion.  In- 
cidental to  and  following  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  some  of  the  leading 
Chinese  statesmen  had  begun  to  raise  the 
cry,  ** China  for  the  Chinese."  Suspicions 
of  Japanese  aggression  began  to  be 
aroused,  provoked  chiefly  by  Japan's  ab- 
sorption of  Korea  and  her  influence  in 
Manchuria.  In  1905  a  favorable  treaty 
with  Japan  was  secured  for  the  regulation 
and  control  of  Manchuria.  About  this 
time  also  preparations  were  well  under 
way  for  the  -organization  and  training 
of  a  national  army.  Following  the  settle- 
ment of  the  troubles  of  1904,  and  taught 
by  the  success  of  Japan,  China  set  at 
work  to  reconstruct  her  army.  In  the 
fall  of  1905  the  foreign  military  attaches 
were  invited  to  be  present  at  the 
maneuvers  of  70,000  soldiers,  and  were 
surprised  at  their  efficiency. 

China,  in  retaliation  for  the  enforced 
opening  of  her  ports,  attempted,  in  May, 
1906,  to  put  all  native  and  foreign 
officials  at  the  Customs  House  under 
Chinese  control.  This  was  frustrated, 
however,  by  the  co-operation  of  the  vari- 
ous foreign  displomatic  legations.  But, 
to  mollify  and  reconcile  the  Chinese,  many 
changes  were  introduced  in  the  customs 
service  more  favorable  to  the  natives. 
Chinese  were  given  preference  as  em- 
34 


ployes,  and  a  school  was  established  to 
train  natives  for  this  service.  It  was 
also  arranged  that  customs  revenues 
should  be  devoted  to  the  increase  and 
improvement  of  the  army. 

In  connection  with  the  changes  in  the 
customs  service,  and  as  a  symptom  of 
the  anti-foreign  feeling  created  by  the 
exclusion  of  the  Chinese  from  the  United 
States,  a  boycott  on  American  goods  was 
started  in  the  southern  provinces  in  1905. 
As  one  measure  to  aid  in  relieving  irrita- 
tion a  United  States  Court  for  China  was 
appointed  to  sit  at  Shanghai.  This  court 
soon  succeeded  in  clearing  the  port  of 
various  swindlers  and  notorious  charac- 
ters who  had  been  a  cause  of  reproach 
to  Americans.  Hostile  feelings  against 
American  goods  were  further  allayed  and 
finally  eliminated  by  the  cautious  and 
generous  policy  of  the  American  admin- 
istration through  President  Roosevelt  and 
Secretaries  John  Hay  and  Elihu  Root. 
Assurances  were  given  of  the  assistance 
of  the  United  States  in  preserving  the 
integrity  of  China,  and,  as  recorded  in 
another  place,  $13,000,000  of  the  in- 
demnity for  damages  during  the  Boxer 
rebellion  were  returned  to  China.  Liberal 
subscriptions  to  the  famine  fund  were 
secured  through  the  American  Red  Cross 
of  which  President  Roosevelt  was  the 
head.  In  October,  1907,  when  Secretary 
of  War  William  H.  Taft  touched  af 
Chinese  ports  on  his  return  trip  from 
the  Philippines,  he  found  that  the  anti- 
American  feeling  of  two  years  previous 
had  well-nigh  disappeared.  His  addresses 
were  well  received,  especially  when  he 
declared  his  belief  that  the  United  States 
would  actively  interfere  whenever  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  open  door  to  all 
parts  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 

In  the  popular  mind  of  the  world, 
China  was  long  regarded  as  a  vast  opium 
den.  This  notion  was  exaggerated  and 
unjust,  yet   the  best  statistical   estimates 
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indicated  that  40,000,000  pdnnda  of  the 
opium  drug  were  consumed  in  China 
each  year.  The  general  use  of  opium 
in  China,  India,  and  other  oriental 
nations,  had  long  been  recognized  as  one 
of  the  giint  twin  evils  of  the  world,  rank- 
ing alongside  the  iise  of  alcohol  among 
the  Western  nations. 

In  1906,  the  Empress  Dowager,  still 
intent  upon  reform  among  her  people, 
issued,  and  caused  to  be  issued,  edicts 
of  the  most  radical  character,  relating  to 
the  production  and  use  of  opium.  These 
edicts  directed  all  farmers  to  reduce  their 
opium  fields  by  ten  per  cent,  every  year. 
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and    provided     tliat    no    opium     at     all 
should  be  cultivated  after  the  end  of  ten 
years.     They  required  that  the  merchants 
decrease    their   opium    sales    twenty    per 
cent,  every  year,  and  close  out  their  whole 
business  in  the  space  of  five  years.     They 
ordered  that  all  public  opium  dens  should 
be  summarily  closed,  and  that  the  retail  , 
opium   shops   should    gradually    be   abol-  i 
islied.    At  the  same  time  they  inaugurated 
dispensaries   where   free   medicines   might  | 
be  had  to  take  away  tlie  opium  craving,  1 
and     encouraged     the     establishment     of  j 
opium   hospitals   for  those   who  had   con- 
tracted  the   habit.  I 
In  the  same  edicts  it  was  provided  that  I 


all  users  of  opium  should  be  registered; 
that  they  should  be  examined  by  the 
police,  and  the  habitual  users  should  be 
allowed  only  a  given  quantity  of  the 
drug  at  certain  fixed  periods.  These  al- 
lowances were  to  be  reduced  gradually  so 
tliat  at  the  end  of  five  years  all  persons 
under  sixty  years  of  age  would  be  free 
from  the  habit  All  uscfb  of  opium  were 
required  to  wear  badges  so  that  everyone 
would  know  an  opium  victim  as  be  walked 
through  the  streets. 

All  Government  officials,  including 
princes,  dukes,  viceroys,  and  generals,  , 
under  sixty  years  of  age,  had  six  months 
in  which  to  give  up  the 
habit,  or  to  tender  their 
resignations;  and  all  teach- 
ers and  scholars  were  re- 
quired to  stop  opium-smoking 
within  the  space  of  one  year. 
As  to  the  ofiScers  of  the  army 
and  navy,  they  were  com- 
manded to  abandon  the  habit 
at  once. 

To    appreciate     fully    the 
stupendous  character  of  this 
reform,  let  Western  readers 
imagine    what    would    have 
happened     had     the     ruling 
powers    of    Germany,     Eng- 
land   and    the    United    States,    abruptly 
proceeded    to    abolish    the    manufacture, 
sale,   and   use  of  alcoholic   beverages,   or 
tobacco,  in  their  respective  dominions  in 
the   year   1906. 

In  the  eariy  part  of  1907  the  United 
States  Government  informed  the  Chinese 
authorities  that  the  United  States  did  not 
intend  to  collect  the  full  indemnity  of 
$24,000,000  awarded  for  damages  and 
expenses  in  the  relief  of  Pekin  during  the 
Boxer  rebellion.  This  indemnity  was  to 
be  paid  in  small  installments,  numing 
over  a  series  of  years,  with  interest,  which 
would  bring  the  total  up  to  $40,000,000. 
It  was  found  that  $11,000,000  would  re- 
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imburse  the  missionaries  for  their  losses, 
and  repay  the  United  States  for  the  ex- 
penses in  the  joint  expedition.  The 
proposal  was  ,to  leave  the  remaining 
$13,000,000  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese 
authorities,  to  be  expended  in  paying 
the  expenses  of  Chinese  students  in  the 
United  States.  China  gladly  accepted  the 
proposition. 

On  November  6,  1909,  thirty-seven 
Chinese  students  arrived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  proceeded  to  Washington  and 
reported  to  Yung  Kwai,  Secretary  of 
the  Chinese  legation.  This  was  the  first 
delegation  of  students  sent  to  the  United 
gtates  from  the  Boxer  Indemnity  fund.. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  fund  would  be 
sufiBcient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  one 
hundred  new  students  each  year  for 
thirty  years.  The  students  were  selected 
by  competitive  examination  at  Pekin  from 
applicants  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 
The  students  were  to  remain  five  years 
in  the  United  States,  during  which  time 
they  were  to  comjJiete  university  courses, 
mainly  in  mechanical  and  electric  en- 
gineering and  in  agriculture.  Each  of 
these  students  was  expected,  upon  his 
return  to  China,  to  give  five  years'  service 
to  the  home  government  in  return  for 
his  five  years  of  education  in  the  United 
States.  Considerable  numbers  of  Chinese 
students  were  in  England,  Germany, 
France,  and  the  United  States  each  year, 
paying  their  ovmx  way.  But  the  Boxer 
fund  took  the  majority  of  students  to 
the  United  States.  This  fund  would  keep, 
five  hundred  Chinese  Government  stu- 
dents in  American  universities  annually, 
beside  the  considerable  number  of  private 
students.  This  tended  to  bind  the  two 
nations  more  closely  together  in  friendly 
political  and  commercial  relations. 

In  October,  1907,  the  Dowager  Em- 
presSy  contemplating  abdication,  surprised 
the  world  by  issuing  an  edict,  declaring 
China   henceforth    a    constitutional    mon- 


archy. The  decree  established  at  once 
a  legislative  council,  known  as  the  Council 
of  Administration,  and  appointed  eminent 
statesmen  to  draft  an  actual  code  of 
executive  and  administrative  laws. 

In  November,  1908,  the  Chinese  Empire 
and  the  whole  world  were  surprised  by 
the  announcement  of  the  deaths  within 
two  days  of  the  Emperor,  Kuang-Hsu, 
and  the  Dowager  Empress,  Tsi-An.  Fol- 
lowing this  announcement  came  an  edict 
placing  upon  the  throne  Prince  Pu-Yi, 
the  three-year-old  son  of  Prince  Chun, 
a  brother  of  the  late  Emperor,  who,  in 
accordance  with  an  arrangement  made  by 
the  Empress  Dowager  some  years  before, 
became  Regent  until  his  son  should  attain 
his  majority'. 

Kuang-Hsu  came  of  age  in  1887,  and 
took  over  the  reins  of  government  from 
Tsi-An,  the  Dowager  Empress,  and  for 
the  following  eleven  years,  he  was  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  real  head  of  the 
state.  His  sympathies  were  naturally 
liberal,  and,  through  influence  exerted  by 
a  European  teacher,  he  attempted  a  series 
of  reforms  through  the  Empire,  begin- 
ning with  an  organized  scheme  of  educa- 
tion, and  attempting  a  rapid  and  radical 
reform  of  legislative  and  administrative 
methods.  To  this  program  he  was  more 
fully  persuaded  by  the  result  t)f  the  war 
^-ith  Japan,  for  he  saw  that  the  triumph 
of  Japan  was  due  chiefly  to  the  Occidental 
training  and  methods  employed.  His 
somewhat  erratic  and  rapid  efforts  at 
reform  alarmed  the  reactionaries  at  court, 
and  led  his  aunt,  the  Dowager  Empress, 
to  head  a  palace  revolution.  The  Em- 
peror was  practically  deposed  and  held 
a  prisoner  until  his  death,  Tsi-An  once 
more  assuming  the  reins  of  government. 

The  Empress  Dowager  was  a  truly 
remarkable  woman.  She  began  life  as  a 
Manchu  concubine  of  the  Emperor,  Hien- 
Fung,  Kuang-Hsu 's  uncle.  By  intrigue, 
audacity,  and  marked  ability  she  worked 
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hsreelf  into  position  and  power.  She 
ruled  China  with  an  iron  hand,  made 
and  unmade  ministers,  viceroys,  and 
governors,  tricked  and  flouted  Western 
governments,  and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
suggestions  of  reform  along  modem  lines. 
Her  authority  and  status  were  weakened 
hy  the  defeat  of  China  in  the  Japanese 


War,  and  by  the  partial  partitioning  of 
the  Empire  among  foreign  nations  which 
followed  soon  after.  Then  she  retired, 
and  Kuang-Hsu  made  his  abortive  at- 
tempts at  reform.  Thereupon  she  assumed 
authority  again,  as  narrated  above,  only  to 
be  met  by  the  Boxer  uprising,  and  the 
capture  of  Pekin  by  the  combined  armies 
of  the  foreign  powers. 

Her  nature  was  softened  somewhat  by 


her  personal  contact  with  representatives 
of  foreign  peoples,  and  the  tide  of  reform 
which  had  set  in  among  her  own  people. 
Indeed,  in  her  own  way,  she  was  a  Pro- 
gressive.    She  was  not  only  a  conunand- 
ing  person  in  her  age  and  country,  but 
she  was  also  endowed  with  some  of  the 
recognized  qualities  of  true  greatness.     In  a 
different  and  more  favorable  environ- 
ment she  probably   would   have  de- 
veloped into  an  ideal  woman.  Indeed, 
it  would  seem,  that,  in  its  long  history 
of    decadence,    China   has    not   seen 
another  so   strong  and  beneficent  a 
figure  appear  in  any  dynasty. 

Thei'e  was  no  open  dispute  to  the 
rightful  succession  of  Pu-Ti.  The 
Begent,  Prince  Chun,  was  recog- 
nized as  a  liberal,  prpgressive,  and 
humane  man. 

Important  incidental  features  of 
progress  were  seen  in  the  plans  that 
were  adopted  for  securing  a  uniform 
written  and  spoken  popular  lan- 
guage for  the  entire  Empire.  The 
movement  for  the  elevation  and 
education  of  women  was  also  a  most 
notable  innovation.  Of  this  the 
abolition  of  the  foot-binding  custom 
for  girls  was  an  important  factor. 
The  establishment  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment, and  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  the  multiplication  of 
newspapers  were  marked  signs  of 
the  new  regime. 

In  1909,  a  regulation  was  adopted 
forbidding  a  native  of  China  to 
become  naturalized  in  any  other  coun- 
try. "Once  a  Chinaman  always  a  Chi- 
naman," was  the  spirit  of  the  new  law. 
The  purpose  was  to  preserve  the  solidarity 
of  the  Chinese  people,  and  also  to  prevent 
expatriation  in  order  to  avoid  military 
ser%'iee  in  the  new  army  being  organized. 
In  1904  the  British  authorities,  under 
the  pretext  of  protecting  British  subjects 
and    interests   sent   an   expedition    under 
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Colonel  Francis  Edward  Younghusband 
to  the  ** Forbidden  City/'  Lhasa,  in  the 
unknown  ''Hermit  Kingdom'*  of  Tibet. 
Though  this  forced  profanation  by  for- 
eigners of  their  exclusive  holy  city  of 
Lhasa  was  bitterly  resented  and  resisted 
by  the  faithful  Buddhists,  the  expedition 
secured  certain  concessions  in  the  matter 
of  foreign  trade  and  diplomatic  relations. 
A  Provisional  Government  was  estab- 
lished under  the  sovereignty  of  China, 
and  the  Dalai  Lama,  the  Buddhist 
**Pope,''  was  deposed  from  political 
power.  Thereupon  he  fled  into  the  deserts 
of  Mongolia.  Here  he  wandered  for 
four  years,  enjoying  the  hospitality  of 
various  monasteries,  cities,  tribes,  and 
courts,  in  Northwestern  China.  He  was 
received  everywhere  with  great  honor — 
and  forwarded  with  great  dispatch — for 
the  entertainment  of  the  priests  and  ser- 
vants, camels  and  horses,  forming  the 
long  retinue  of  the  incarnated  Buddha 
entailed  a  serious  expense.  In  the  fall 
of  1908  he  arrived  in  Pekin,  where  he 
was  received  by  the  Chinese  Emperor 
with  the  veneration  due  to  his  exalted 
rank,  but  was  politely  urged  to  return 
to  Tibet. 

In  December,  1909,  the  Dalai  Lama  re- 
turned to  Lhasa  with  authority  from 
Pekin  to  take  over  authority  again  from 
the  Provisional  Government.  He  was 
installed  in  the  palace  amid  a  great 
popular  demonstration,  and  was  again 
given  civil  power  along  with  his  office  as 
the  head  of  the  Lamist  Hierarchy.  He 
issued  pardons  to  all  the  young  Tibetans 
who  had  given  aid  to  Colonel  Young- 
husband,  and  all  went  well  for  a  short  time. 
The  Chinese  officials  and  soldiers  were 
resentful  at  loss  of  authority,  prestige, 
and  material  emoluments.  A  force  of 
Chinese  troops  soon  appeared  for  the 
nominal  purpose  of  enforcing  the  sover- 
eignty of  China,  and  frustrating  any  in- 
tention  that  the  Lama  may  have  had  of 


declaring  his  independence.  The  Chinese 
army  was  well  armed  and  efficient,  having 
been  drilled  by  Japanese  officers.  The 
Chinese  troops  and  followers  were  guilty 
of  various  excesses,  sacking  certain  mon- 
asteries and  killing  the  monks,  and 
stirring  up  strife  generally.  Against 
these  excesses  the  Dalai  Lama  protested, 
and  received  a  reply  so  arbitrary  that 
the  whole  Tibetan  question  was  reopened. 
The  Chinese  Amban  charged  that  the 
Lama,  upon  his  return  home,  with  the  ob- 
j^t  of  organizing  a  revolt,  had  reported 
that  China  intended  to  exterminate  Lama- 
ism,  and  also  that  British  trade  under 
Chinese  protection  was  injuring  Tibet. 
He  represented  that  the  Lama,  being  the 
recognij^ed  head  of  the  Buddhist  religion- 
ists, and  regarded  by  many  of  his  followers 
as  the  reincarnated  living  Buddha,  his 
charges  as  to  China's  hostile  intentions 
toward  the  Buddhist  faith  aroused  strong 
feeling  among  the  Puddhists,  not  only  in 
Tibet  and  other  Chinese  provinces,  but 
throughout  India.  It  was  charged  also  that 
the  Lama  made  active  efforts  to  interrupt 
foreign  trade.  All  of  this,  it  was  set 
forth,  resulted  in  a  Tibetan  revolt  which 
the  Chinese  sent  troops  to  quell,  whei'e- 
upon  the  Lama  fled  for  the  second  time, 
and  his  official  deposition  followed.  The 
edict  deposing  him  characterized  him  as 
one  of  the  worst  Dalai  Lamas  ever  known, 
"an  ungrateful,  irreligious,  obstreperous 
profligate,  tyrannical,  unacceptable  to  the 
Tibetans,  and  an  unsuitable  leader  of 
the  Lamas."  Probably  the  real  reason 
for  China's  drastic  action  lay  in  the  fact 
of  the  discovery  that  the  Dalai  Lama  had 
been  endeavoring  to  enlist  the  support  of 
Russia  and  Great  Britain  in  opposing 
China's  soverrtgnty  in  Tibet. 

The  Dalai  Lama,  making  a  narrow 
escape,  again  went  into  exile,  seeking 
asylum    in    India,    where   he    found    per- 

I   sonal    safety,    and    because   India    offered. 

i  the    shortest    route    to    Pekin    where    ho 
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could  personally  lay  his  grievances  before 
the  Chinese  throne.  Lord  Morley,  Eng- 
lish Secretary  of  State  for  India,  invited 
the  Grand  Lama  to  proceed  to  Calcutta 
and  occupy  Hastings  House.  He  was 
treated  with  the  courtesy  and  respect  due 
to  a  ruler  of  high  spiritual  authority  and 
an  object  of  veneration  to  many- millions 
of  his  Majesty's  subject. 

In  the  opening  decade  of  the  new  cen- 
tury the  unrest  in  India  increased  rather 


than    diminished. 


Crimes  Act,  conferring  upon  magistrates 
almost      complete      arbitrary      autocratic 
power   in  the  arrest  and  punishment  of 
any   one    under   suspicion   of    conspiring 
against  the   life  of  a  British  official,   or 
against  the  established  government.     The 
passage  of  the  act  was   followed  by  the 
arrest    and    deportation,    without    formal 
charge  or  trial,  of  nine  of  the  prominent 
and   influential   educational   and   progres- 
sive   men    of    the    province    of    Bengal. 
The  act  and  the  de- 
portations greatly  In- 
tensified the  friction 
and  Gxcttemcnt,  and 
precipitated    an    ex- 
ceedingly critical  sit- 
uation for  continued 
British  rule  in  India. 
Moved  by  the  dan- 
ger of  the  situation, 
Lord  Morley,   Secre- 
tary of  State  for  In- 
dia, hastened  to  an- 
nounce in  the  House 
of  Lords  in  London, 
Becember    17,    1908, 
a  scheme   of   reform 
government    for    In- 
dia.      The     reforms 
proposed    were   mild 
and  not  far-reaching 
but     were     accepted 
for      the      time      as 
constituting     a     real 
This .  unrest   was    the  |   beginning   of   provincial   self-government. 


U  TEMPLR.-^MADBAB.  INDIA. 


local  manifestation  of  the  world-wide 
ferment  of  the  rising  democrat^:  spirit. 
On  Augiist  21,  1906,  Lord  Curzon  had 
resigned  the  Viceroyalty  of  India  on 
account  of  differences  between  himself 
and  Lord  Kitchener  regarding  the  Indian 
military  policy,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Ijord  Jlinto.  In  December,  1908,  the 
growing  dissatisfaction  was  aggravated, 
when  Viceroy  Minto  secured  the  adoption 
by    the    Ijegislativc    Council    of    a    new 


In  the  presidency  provinces — Bombay  and 
Madras — whose  governors  were  appointed 
every  five  years  from  England,  the  exec- 
utive councils  of  the  senior  officials  were 
increased  to  four,  one  of  whom  should 
be  an  Indian.  In  the  other  five  prov- 
inces— Bengal,  Eastern  Bengal  and  As- 
sam, the  United  Provinces,  the  Punjab, 
and  Burma,  administered  by  lieutenant 
governors  belonging  to  the  Indian  Civil 
Service—executive    councils    were    estab- 
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lished   with   native   repueseatatives.   .  The 
Legislative   Councils   of   the   seven   prov- 
inces, with  an  overwhelming  official  mem- 
bership, were  remodeled  and  transformed. 
The    Viceroy's    Legislative    Council    was 
increased    in    membership    from    twenty- 
four    to    sixty-two    by    the    addition  ■  of 
elected  members.  An 
Indian  was  appoint- 
ed   to    the    Supreme 
Executive      Council. 
To  further  allay  the 
keen       apprehension 
that    had    been 
aroused  in  India  by 
the  ill-advised  Crimes 
Act  and  the  deporta- 
tions,   many   leading 
Englishmen  in  Eng- 
land, including  mem- 
bers   of    Parliament 
and  other  Publicists, 
formed       themselves 
into  an  Indian  Civil 
~  Bights       Committee, 
pledged  to  use  eveiy 
effort  to  obtain   the 
restoration     to     the 
people    of    India    of 
' '  those        elementary 
civil  rights  of  which 
they   have   been    de- 
prived." 

The  great  Iranian 
race  for  nearly  five 
thousand  years  with- 
stood    both     foreign 
barbarism     and     the 
native     tyrant     and 
usurper.     In  the  opening  years  of  the  twen- 
tieth   century,    however,    the    world-wide 
wave  of  democratic  reform   reached  even 
that   benighted   and    remote   people.      In 
1J106  the  Shah,  Muzaffar-ed-din,  reluctantly 
signed   a    "harat"   assuring   the   Persian 
people  of  a   constitution   and   free   insti- 
tutions.   This  manifesto  was  contirmed  by 


Ahmed  Mirza,  when,  on  April  27,  1909, 
he  succeeded  his  father,  who  meanwhile 
had  been  deposed,  to  the  Persian  throne.' 
But  from  the  beginning  there  was  powerful 
opposition  and  a  strong  reactionary  influ- 
ence, and  directly  the  Liberal  movement 
was  stitied,  and  its  leaders  driven  out  of  the 


country.  The  revolutionaries  rallied  at 
Nedzef,  the  Mecca  of  the  Mussulman 
world,  and  issued  a  proclamation  declar- 
ing that  "the  preservation  of  Islam  and 
the  power  of  the  government  depend  upon 
a  constitutional  order  of  things.''  The 
reactionary  forces,  under  General  Eynud, 
made    a   vigorous    campaign    against   the 
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levolutionaries  at  Tabriz.  Another  proc-  '. 
lamation  was  issued  by  the  Ulems  of 
Nedzeb  calling  for  a  holy  war  against 
the  Shah's  government.  When  Eynud 
finally  made  an  attack  upon  Tabriz,  he 
was  l>eaten  back,  with  heavy  loss.  Many 
of  his  soldiers  now  deserted  and  went 
over  to  the  revolutionaries.  Then  the 
Ulems  of  Kerbel,  and  the  Chief  Ulem  at 
Teheran,  issued  a  proclamation  declaring 
that^all  opposing  the  Shah  and  the  existing 
system  were  apostates.  This  strength- 
ened the  Shah  and  weakened  the  revolu- 
tionaries. The  latter  reorganized  however 
and  recruited  a  new  army  and  vigorously 
continued  their  propaganda.  They  made 
fine  military  progress,  and  finally  tlie 
army  of  Eynud  deserted  to  the  revolu- 
tionary standard.  Then  came  another 
proclamation  from  the  Ulems  of  Kerbel, 
reversing  their  previous  manifesto,  and 
declaring  themselves  now  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  the  revolutionaries.  The 
Shah's  government  made  another  rally 
under  the  leadership  of  Lyakov,  a  Russian 
colonel.  Thus  the  strife  went  on,  sword 
against  sword,  and  proclamation  against 
proclamation.  But,  by  the  end  of  1908, 
the  cause  of  the  people  had  triumphed 
and  Persia's  absolute  monarchy  was  at 
an  end.  England  and  Russia  announced 
that  they  would  no  longer  recognize  any 
but  a  constitutional  regime  in  Persia. 

The  status  of  the  Far  East  at  the  end 
of  the  decade  was  well  illustrated  in  the 
formal  exchange  of  notes  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Japanese  govern- 
ments, December  1,  1908.  Except  for  a 
slight  difference  in  the  preambles  the 
notes  were  identical,  and  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

**1.  It  is  the  wnsh  of  the  two  govern- 
ments to  encourage  the  free  and  peaceful 
development  of  their  commerce  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

**2.  The  policy  of  both  governments, 
uninfluenced  by  any  aggressive  tendencies. 


is  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
existing  status  quo  in  the  region  above 
mentioned,  and  to  the  defense  of  the 
principle  of  equal  opportunity  for  com- 
merce  and   industry   in   China. 

'*3.  They  are  accordingly  to  respect  the 
territorial  possessions  belonging  to  each 
other  in  said  region. 

*'4.  They  are  also  determined  to  pre- 
serve the  common  interest  of  all  powers 
in  China  by  supporting,  by  all  pacific 
means  at  their  disposal,  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  China  and  the  principle 
of  equal  opportunity  for  commerce  and 
industry  of  all  nations  in  that  empire. 

**5.  Should  any  event  occur  threaten- 
ing the  status  quo  as  above  described,  or 
the  principle  of  equal  opportunity,  as 
above  defined,  it  remains  for  the  two 
governments  to  communicate  with  each 
other  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  under- 
standing as  to  wriat  measures  they  may 
consider  it  useful  to  take.'' 

This  formal  declaration  o£  a  peaceful 
and  promising  understanding  between 
these  two  nations  served  to  quiet  appre- 
hension and  jingo^  agitation  within  their 
own  borders.  Moreover,  since  these  two 
nations  dominated  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
the  situation  in  the  Orient,  this  declara- 
tion was  the  cue  for  other  powers  to 
fall  into  line  in  support  of  a  peaceful, 
progressive,  and  equitable  policy  in  all 
Oriental  affairs,  which  they  were  not 
slow  to  do. 

In  1910  a  Pan- Asiatic  movement  began 
to  manifest  itself  in  the  Orient.  A 
Japan-Hindu  Association  was  formed 
with  headquarters  at  Tokyo,  Japan.  The 
constitution  of  the  society  was  drawn 
up  by  Count  Okuma,  of  Japan.  It 
was  a  sort  of  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. In  its  opening  paragraphs  it  de- 
clared : 

**A11  men  are  bom  equal.    The  Asiatic* 

•  have  the  same  claim  to  be  called  men  as 

the    Europeans   themselves.      It   is   there- 
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fore  quite  unreasonable  to  consider  that 
the  latter  should  have  any  right  to  pre- 
dominate over  the  former.*' 

Previous  to  the  Russo-Japanese  war  the 
whites  in  Asia  enjoyed  a  double  prestige. 
They  were  considered  invincible.  They 
were  also  credited  with  being  a  united 
race  indissolubly  joined  together  by  a 
permanent  soUdarity,  which  would  ally 
them  all  at  any  time  of  need  in  conflict 
with  an  O/iental  foe.  The  success  of 
the  Japanese  against  Russia  disillu- 
sioned the  Orientals.  The  white  man  lost 
his  invincibility,  and  the''  Asiatic  awak- 
ened to  the  advantages  of  coalition  and 
solidarity.     The   contest   with   Russia   on 


the  north  and  English  contact  on  the 
south  awakened  the  yellow  races  to  a 
sense  of  their  native  strength,  and  showed 
them  the  weak  side  of  their  white  adver- 
saries. China  was  already  under  the 
influence  and  dominance  of  Japan.  India 
must  now  be  taken  into  the  coalition. 
This  indicated  the  beginning  of  a  moral, 
social,  industrial,  and  commercial  boycott 
of  the  yellow  races  of  the  East  against 
the  white  races  of  the  West.  One  of  the 
noticeable  indications  of  this  movement 
was  seen  in  the  gradual  withdrawal  of 
Hindu  students  from  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  Europe,  and  their  transfer  to 
the  educational  institutions  of  Japan. 
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CHAPn'ER   CLXXVI-REKLECTIONS. 


E  COD  eluding  paragrapha 

of  a  historical  work  may 

well  be  brief  and  eimple. 

It  is  not  permitted  to 

the  writer  of  history  to 

moralize  at  length  upon 

the  events   which    are 

sketched  by    his    pen. 

£[fl  is  forbidden  to  conjecture,  to  imagine,  to 

dream.     He  has  learned,  albeit  against  his 

will,  to  moderate  his  enthusiasm,  to  curb  his 

fancy,  to  be  humble  in  the  presence  of  facts. 

To  him  the  scenery   on  the  shore  of  the 

stream  that  bears  him  onward — tall  trees  and 

giant  rocks  —must  pass  but  half  observed, 

ftnd  for  him  the  sun  and  the  south  wind 

Strive  in  vain  to  make  enticing  pictures  on 

the  playful  eddies  of  buTiian  progress. 

None  the  less,  the  writer  of  history  may 
occasionally  pause  to  reflect;  he  may  ever 
and  anon  throw  oat  an  honest  deduction 
dnwn  from  the  events  upon  which  his  atten- 
tion has  been  fixed.  Particularly  is  thb  true 
when  he  has  come  to  the  end.  All  of  a  sud- 
den be  anchors  in  the  Wy  of  the  present,  and 
realizes  that  hift  voyage  is  done.  In  such 
a  moment  there  is  a  natural  reversion  of 
thought  from  ite  long  and  devious  track  across 
the  fields,  valleys,  and  wastes  of  the  past, 
and  a  strong  disposition  to  educe  tome  lesion 
from  the  events  which  he  has  recorded. 

The  first  and  most  general  truth  in  his- 
toiy  is  that  men  ought  to  be  free.  If  happi* 
ness  is  the  end  of  the  human  race,  then  free- 
dom is  its  condition.  And  this  freedom  is 
not  to  be  a  kind  of  half-escape  from  thrall- 
dom  and  tyranny,  but  ample  and  absolute. 
The  emanoipation  in  order  to  be  emancipa- 
tion at  all,  must  be  complete.  To  the  his- 
torian it  mnst  ever  appear  strange  that  men 
have  been  so  distrustful  of  this  central  prin- 
ciple in  the  philosophy  of  human  history.  It 
is  an  astonishing  fact  that  the  major  part  of 
the  energies  of  mankind  have  been  expended 


in  precisely  the  opposite  way — in  the  ensUve> 
ment  rather  than  the  liberation  of  the  race. 
Every  generation  has  sat  like  a  stupid  image 
of  Buddha  on  the  breast  of  its  own  aspira- 
tions, and  they  who  have  struggled  to  break 
their  own  and  the  fetters  of  their  fellow-men 
have  been  regardt-d  and  treated  as  the  com- 
mon enemies  of  human  peace  and  haj)pine8s. 
On  the  contrary,  they  have  been  saviors  and 
benefaotov-s  of  whom  the  world  has  not  been 
worthy.  The  greatest  fallacy  with  which 
the  human  intellect  has  ever  been  beguiled  is, 
that  the  present — whatever  age  may  be  called 
the  present — has  conceded  to  men  all  the 
freedom  which  they  are  fit  to  enjoy.  On  the 
contrary,  no  age  has  done  so.  Every  age  has 
been  a  Czar,  and  every  reformer  is  threatened 
with  Siberia, 

Nevertheless,  in  the  face  of  all  this  baleful 
opposition  and  fierce  hostility  to  the  forward 
and  freedom-seeking  movement  of  the  race, 
the  fact  remains  that  to  be  free  is  the  prime 
condition  of  all  the  greatness,  wisdom,  and 
happiness  in  the  world.  Whatever  force, 
therefore,  contributes  to  widen  the  limits 
which  timid  fear  or  aclfiah  despotism  has  set 
as  the  thtu-far  of  freedom,  is- a  civilizing 
force,  and  deserves  to  be  augmented  by  the 
individual  wilt  and  personal  endeavor  of 
every  lover  of  mankind;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  every  force  which  tends  to  fix  around 
the  teeming  brains  and  restless  activities  fA 
men  one  of  the  so-called  "  necessary  barriers  " 
to  their  progress  and  ambition,  is  a  force  of 
barbarism  and  cruelty,  meriting  the  relent)est 
antagonism  of  every  well-wisher  of  his  kind. 

Iiet  it  be  remembered,  then,  that  the  battle 
is  not  yet  ended,  the  victory  not  yet  won- 
The  present  is  relatively — not  absolutely, 
thanks  to  the  great  warriors  of  humanity — 
as  much  the  victim  of  the  enslaving  forces  as 
was  the  past;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  phi- 
lanthropist, the  sage,  the  statesman,  to  give 
the  best  of  bis  life  and  genius  to  tfae  work  of 
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breaking  down,  and  not  imposing,  those  bul- 
warks and  barriers  which  superstition  and 
conservatism  have  reared  as  the  ramparts  of 
civilization,  and  for  which  an  enlightened 
people  have  no  more  need  than  for  a  Chinese 
wall. 

One  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  freedom, 
and  therefore  of  the  progress  and  happiness 
of  our  race,  is  over-organizcUion,  Mankind 
have  been  organized  to  death.  The  social, 
political,  and  ecclesiastical  forms  which  have 
been  instituted  have  become  so  hard  and  cold 
and  obdurate  that  the  lite,  the  emotion,  the 
soul  within,  has  been  well-nigh  extinguished. 
Among  all  the  civil,  political,  and  churchly 
institutions  of  the  world,  it  would  be  difficult 
to-day  to  select  that  one  which  is  not  in  a 
large  measure  conducted  in  the  interest  of  the 
official  management.  The  Organization  has 
become  the  principal  thing,  and  the  Man  only 
a  secondary  consideration.  It  must  be  served 
and  obeyed.  He  may  be  despised  and  neg- 
lected. It  must  be  consulted,  honored, 
feared;  crowned  with  flowers,  starred  and 
studded  with  gold.  He  may  be  left  a  starv- 
ing  pauper,  homeless,  friendless,  childless, 
shivering  in  mildewed  tatters— a  scavenger, 
and  beggar  at  the  doorway  of  the  court. 

All  this  must  presently  be  reversed.  Or- 
ganization is  not  the  principal  thing;  man 
himself  is  better.  The  institution,  the  party, 
the  creed,  the  govemment,-^that  does  not 
serve  him/  does  not  conduce  to  his  interests, 
progress,  and  enlightenment;  is  not  only  a 
piece  of  superfluous  rubbish  on  the  stage  of 
modem  civilization,  but  is  a  real  stumbling- 
block,  a  positive  clog  and  detriment  to  the 
welfare  and  best  hopes  of  mankind. 

Closely  allied  with  this  overwrought  or- 
ganization of  society  is  the  pernicious  theory 
o/patemalism — that  delusive,  mediaeval  doc- 
trine, which  proposes  to  effect  the  social  and 
individual  elevation  of  man  by  "  protecting,'* 
and  therefore  subduing,  him.  The  theory  is 
that  man  is  a  sort  of  half-infant,  half -imbe- 
cile— a  hybrid  of  child  and  devil — who  must 
foe  led  along  and  guarded  as  one  would 
lead  and  guard  a  foolish  and  impertinent 
barbarian.  It  is  believed  and  taught  that 
men  seek  not  their  own  best  interests;  that 


they  are  the  natural  enemies  and  destroyen 
of  their  Qwn  peace;  that  human  energy,  when 
liberated  and  no  longer  guided  by  the  facti* 
tious  machinery  of  society  and  the  State^ 
either  slides  rapidly  backward  into  barba- 
rism, or  rushes  forward  only  to  stumble  and 
fall  headlong  by  its  own  audacity.  There- 
fore, society  must  be  a  good  mistress,  a  gar* 
rulous  old  nurse  to  her  children!  She  must 
take  care  of  them;  teach  them  what  to.  do; 
lead  them  by  the  swaddling  bands;  coax 
them  into  somQ  feeble  and  well-regulated 
activity;  feed  them  on  her  insipid  porridge 
with  the  antiquated  spoons  of  her  supersti- 
tion. The  State 'must  govern  and  repress. 
The  State  must  strengthen  her  apparatus^ 
improve  her  machine.  She  must  put  her 
subjects  down;  she  must  keep  them  down* 
She  must  teach  them  to  be  tame  and  tract- 
able; to  go  at  her  will;  to  rise,  to  halt,  to 
sit,  to  sleep,  to  wake  at  her  bidding;  to  be 
humble  and  meek.  And  all  thb  with  the 
belief  that  men  so  subordinated  and  put 
down  can  be,  should  be,  ought  to  be,  great 
and  happy  I  They  are  so  well  cared  for,  so 
happily  governed. 

On  the  contraiy,  if  histoiy  has  proved— 
does  prove — ^any  one  thing,  it  is  this:  Man 
when  least  governed  is  greatest.  When  hia 
heart,  his  brain,  his  limbs  are  unbound| 
he  straightway  begins  to  flourish,  to  triumph, 
to  be  glorious.  Then,  indeed,  he  sends  up 
the  green  and  blossoming  trees  of  his  ambi* 
tion.  Then,  indeed,  he  flings  out  both  hands 
to  grasp  the  skyland  and  the  stars.  Then, 
indeed,  he  feels  no  longer  a  need  for  the 
mastery  of  society;  no  longer  a  want  of 
some  guardian  and  intermeddling  State  to 
inspire  and  direct  his  ener^es.  He  grows 
in  freedom.  His  philanthropy  expands;  his 
nature  rises  to  a  noble  stature;  he  springs 
forward  to  grasp  the  grand  substance,  the 
shadow  of  which  he  has  seen  in  his  dreams. 
He  is  happy.  He  feels  himself  released  from 
the  domination  of  an  artificial  scheme  whinh 
has  been  used  for  long  ages  for  the  subjec* 
tion  of  his  fathers  and  himself.  What  men 
want,  what  they  need,  what  they  hunger 
for,  what  they  will  one  day  hare  the  courage 
to  demand  and  take,  is  less  organic  govern* 
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ment — not  more;  a  freer  manhood  and  fewer 
shackles;  a  more  cordial  liberty;  a  lighter 
fetter  of  form,  and  a  more  spontaneous 
virtue. 

Of  all  things  that  are  incidentally  needed 
to  usher  in  the  promised  democracy  and 
brotherhood  of  man — the  coming  new  era  of 
enlightenment  and  peace — one  of  the  most 
essential  is  toleration.  It  is  a  thing  which 
the  world  has  never  yet  enjoyed — ^is  just 
now  beginning  to  enjoy.  Almost  every  page 
of  the  ancient  and  mediaBval  history  of  man- 
kind has  been  made  bloody  with  some  form 
of  intolerance.  Until  the  present  day  the 
baleful  shadow  of  this  sin  against  humanity 
has  been  upon  the  world.  The  proscriptive 
▼ices  of  the  Middle  Ages  have  flowed  down 
with  the  blood  of  the  race,  and  tainted  the 
life  that  now  is  with  a  suspicion  and  distrust 
of  Freedom.  Liberty  in  the  minds  of  men 
has  meant  the  privilege  of  agreeing  with  the 
majority.  Hen  have  desired  free  thought, 
but  fear  has  stood  at  the  door.  It  remains 
for  the  present  to  build  a  highway,  broad  and 
free,  into  every  field  of  liberal  inquiry,  and 
to  make  the  poorest  of  men  who  walks 
therein  more  secure  in  life  and  reputation 
than  the  soldier  who  sleeps  behind  the  ram* 
part. 

Proscription  has  no  part  nor  lot  in  the 
modem  government  of  the  world.  The 
stake,  the  gibbet,  and  the  rack,  thumb- 
screws, swords,  and  pillory,  have  no  place 
among  the  machinery  of  civilization.  Nature 
Is  diverrified;  so  are  human  faculties,  beliefs, 
and  practices.  Essential  freedom  is  the  right 
to  differ^  and  that  right  must  be  sacredly  re- 
spected. Nor  must  the  privilege  of  dissent 
be  conceded  with  coldness  and  disdain,  but 
openly,  <>ordially,  and  with  good-wilL  No 
loss  of  rank,  abatement  of  character,  or  os- 
tracism from  society  must  darken  the  path- 
way of  the  himiblest  of  the  seekers  after 
truth.  The  right  of  free  thought,  free  in- 
quiry, and  free  speech  to  all  men,  every- 
where, is  as  clear  as  the  noonday  and  boun- 
teous.as  the  air  and  the  sea. 

A  second  auxiliary  in  the  forward  move- 
ment  of  our  age  will  be  found  in  the  emanci^ 
VQtton  ofioomaru    There  are  two  stations  to 


which  woman  may  be  logically  assigned. 
One  is  the  harem  of  the  Turk  ;  the  other  is 
the  high  dais  of  perfect  equality  with  man. 
The  Middle  Ages  gave  her  the  former  place. 
The  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
sought  to  fix  her  in  a  station  between  the  two 
extremes.  The  present,  having  discovered 
that  human  rights  are  not  deducible  from 
physiological  distinctions,  seeks  to  make  her 
as  free  as  man.  The  tyranny  and  selfish* 
ness  of  political  parties  will  for  a  while  re- 
tard what  they  cannot  prevent,  and  then,  by 
an  attempted  falsification  of  history,  will 
seek  to  make  it  appear  that  they  have  been 
the  champions  of  the  cause  by  which  one- 
half  of  the  human  race  are  to  be  enfran- 
chised— removed  from  the  state  of  political 
and  domestic  serfdom  to  become  a  great  and 
salutary  agency  in  the  social  and  political 
reforms  of  the  age. 

It  follows  naturally  to  add  that  the  ere* 
ation  of  a  universal  citizenship  by  means  of 
universal  education  is  a  third  force,  which  is 
to  bring  in  and  glorify  the  future  of  all 
lands.  Just  in  proportion  as  the  democratic 
principle  encroaches  upon  absolutism  in  the 
domain  of  Government,  will  the  necessity  for 
enlightening  the  masses  become  more  and 
more  imperative.  The  development  of  a 
high  degree  of  intelligence  is,  in  all  free  Gov- 
ernments, a  sine  qua  non  of  their  strength 
and  perpetuity.  Without  it  such  Govern- 
ments fall  easy  victims  to  ignorant  military 
captains  and  civil  demagogues  of  high  or  low 
repute. 

Whether,  indeed,  the  republican  form  of 
government  be  better  than  monarchy  turns 
wholly  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  governed. 
Where  this  is  wanting,  the  king  appears,  and 
the  people  find  in  him  a  refuge  from  the  ills 
of  anarchy;  but  when  the  antecedent  condi- 
tion of  public  intelligence  exists — where 
every  man,  by  the  discipline  of  virtuous 
schools,  has  been  in  his  youth  mooted  and 
grounded  in  the  fruitful  soil  of  knowledge, 
the  salutary  principles  and  practices  of  self- 
restraint,  and  the  generous  ways  of  freedom 
— there  indeed  has  neither  the  military  leader 
with  his  sword,  the  political  demagogue  with 
his  fallacy,  nor  the  king  with  his  crown  and 
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Dd  gratia,  any  longer  a  place  or  vocation 
among  the  people. 

Gradually — as  we  devoutly  hope  —  the 
Kew  Order  of  Humanity  is  coming  into  the 
world.  Long  and  hard  has  been  the  struggle 
of  its  coming.  The  life  of  man,  beginning 
in  savagery,  has  not  issued  into  the  empire 
of  promise  all  at  once,  or  in  a  brief  period 
of  endeavor.  On  the  contrary,  our  race  has 
risen  by  ages  of  toil  and  sorrowful  evolu- 
tion. But  the  movement  from  darkness  to 
dawn  has  been  always  discernible.  When  the 
clouds  have  rested  most  darkly  on  the  human 
landscape  they  have  parted,  and  through  the 


rift  have  ever  been  seen  patches  of  the  blue 
sky  and  glintings  of  the  eternal  stars. 

May  the  morning  soon  daWn  when  every 
land,  from  Orient  to  Occident,  from  pole  to 
pole,  from  mountain  to  shore,  and  from  bhore 
to  the  farthest  island  of  the  sounding  sea, 
shall  feel  the  glad  sunshine  of  freedom  in  its 
breast!  May  the  day  soon  come  when  the 
people  of  all  climes,  arising  at  last  from  the 
heavy  slumbers  and  barbarous  dreams  which 
have  so  long  hanuted  the  benighted  minds  of 
men,  shall  join  in  glad  acclaim  to  usher  in 
the  Golden  Era  of  Humanity  and  the  uni- 
versal Monarchy  of  Man  I 
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Abihi,  Son  of  Nobody,  Career  of,  iv.  493-494. 
Aboukir,  Battle  of,  vi.  690. 
Abraham,  Ancestor  of  Israel,  i.  64;  leaves  Ur, 

i.  115. 
Abu  Beker,  First  caliph  of  Islam,  iv.  460;  gathers 

the  Koran,  iv.  461 ;   foreign  conquests  of,  iv. 

461-465. 
Abu  Kahina,  Chieftain  of  the  Moors,  iv.  497; 

defeats   Acbah,   iv.   497;    takes  Caerwan,   iv. 

501-502. 
Abul  Abbas,  Establishes  Abbasside  Dynasty,  iv. 

645. 
Abu  Wakkas,  General  of  Islam,  iv.  474-477. 
Abyssinia,  War  of  with  England,  vii.  403-405. 
Acadia,  Conquest   of  by  the  English,   vi.  563- 

565. 
ACARNANIA,  Description  of,  ii.  453-454. 
Acbah,  General  of  Islam,  iv.  495;   conquests  of 

in  Northern  Africa,  iv.  497. 
AcHi^AN  League,  Formation  of  ii.  675;  policy  of, 

ii.   178;  influence  of,  ii.  181;  dissolution  of, 

ii.  182-184. 
ACH^ANS,  Account  of,  ii.  458-459. 
AcHiEMENES,  Founder  of  Persia,  i.  343. 
ACHAIA,  Description  of,  ii.  454. 
ACHAIA,  Province  of  Rome,  iii.  184. 
Acre,  Besieged  by  the  Christians,  iv.  729;   last 

hold  of  the  Crusaders,  iv.  770;   taken  by  the 

Moslems,  iv.  771;  besieged  by  Napoleon,  vi. 

689. 
Acropolis,  Notice  of,  ii.  477,  565. 
Act  of  Union,  With  Ireland,  Notice  of,  vii.  300. 
AcTiUM,  Battle  of,  iii.  258. 
Adamites,  Sect  of  Hussites,  v.  loi. 
Adams,  John,  Mentioned,  vi.  587;    in  Colonial 

Congress,   vi.   594;    on   committee   to   draft 

Declaration,  vi.  598;    American  ambassador 

at  Paris,  vi.  617;   elected  Vice-President  vi. 

620;    re-elected,   vi.   774;    chosen   President, 

▼>•  775*.  administration  of,  vi.  775-776;  death 

cC  vii.  47. 


Adams,  John  Quincy,  American  ambassador  at 

Ghent,  vi.   787;    elected   President,  vii.    46; 

sketch  of,  vii.  46;  administration  of,  vii.  46-4^ 
Adams,  Samuel,  Defender  of  colonial  liberty,  vi, 

589;  in  Colonial  Congress,  vi.  594. 
Adar,  Worship  of,  i.  135-136. 
Adelaide,  Princess  of  Orleans,  Death  of,  viii  498. 
Adhemar,  Bishop  of  Puy,  Leader  of  First  Cmsadc^ 

iv.  673,  690. 
Adiabene,  Province  of,  i.  146. 
Adolphus,  King  of  the  Visigoths,  iv.  420-425. 
Adrianople,  Battle  of,  iii.  330;  taken  by  Russian^ 

viii.  732. 
Adriatic,  Marriage  of  by  the  Doge,  v.  36. 
Adronicus,  Emperor  of  the  East,  iii.  378-379. 
Adullamites,  Name  of  British  political  tactioii« 

vii.  395- 
.^^iLESHip,  Institution  of,  iii.  122. 
iEoiNA,  Troubles  of  with  Athens,  it  544-545. 
iEcoSPOTAMi,  Battle  of,  ii.  582. 
^Emilian  Way,  Description  of,  iii.  147.    . 
^Miuus  Paullus,  Consul  of  Rome,  liL  159. 
-^NEAS,  Tradition  of,  iii.  52. 
u^OLiAN  Confederation,  Founding  of,  ii,  513- 

514. 
iEoLiANS,  Account  of,  ii.  458. 

-<EoLic  Greek,  Character  of,  ii.  465. 

-^SCHiNES,  Leader  of  Macedonian  party,  iL  607. 

-^SCHVLUS,  Works  of,  ii.  ^71. 

.^TOLiA,  Description  of,  ii.  453. 

-^ToLiAN  League,  History  of,  iii.  1 78-181. 

Afdhal,  Emir  of  the  Turks,  iv.  695-696. 

Afghanistan,  Troubles  of  England  with,  vii 

292-298,  426-430. 
Afghan  Question,  Nature  of,  vii.  292-293. 
Africa,  Character  of,  i.  29;  recent  wars  in,  viL 

421-426;  attempts  to  colonize,  viii.  647-648. 
Africanus.    (See  Scipio,) 
Ager  Pubucus.     {See~  Land  Question,) 
AgesilaUs,  King  of  Sparta,  ii.  589;  career  of,  ii 

590-602. 
Agincourt,  Battle  of,  v.  67,  128. 
Agis,  King  of  Sparta,  ii.  589. 
Agnadello,  Battle  of,  iv.  149. 
Agrarian  Law,  Passage  of,  iii.  123. 
Agricola,  Cneius  Julius,  Conqueror  of  Britain, 

i.  297;  death  of,  i.  298. 
Agriculture,  A  primitive  pursuit,  i.  124. 
Agriculture,  Department  of  established,  yii 

236. 
Agrigentium,  Taken  by  the  Carthaginians,  iii 

168. 
Agrippina,  Empress  of  Rome,  iii.  281. 
Agrippina,  The  elder,  mentioned,  iii.  275. 
Ahriman,  The  Satan  of  the  Medes,  i.  220. 
Ahura-Mazdao,  Worship  of,  i.  218-219. 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Capital   of  Charlemagne,  iv. 

531;   treaty  of,  vi.  516,  534;  congress  of,  viii 

461,  698. 
AjACCio,  Birthplace  of  Napoleon,  vi.  575. 
Akbar  Khan,  Chieftain  of  Cabul,  vii  294-2961. 
Alabama,  Admission  of.  vii.  42-43. 
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Al#ABAMA,  Confederate   cruiser,  Account  of,  vii. 

154;  claims  arising  from  ravages  of,  vii.  180; 

settled  by  Geneva  Tribunal,  vii.  182,  387-39a 
Ai«AMBAGH,  Position  at  Lucknow,  vii.  36c>-364. 
Ai^BAMA  CXaims,  History  of,  vii  180-182,  383- 

389. 
AvAmin,  Caliph  of  Baghdad,  iv.  648. 

Alani,  Tribal  History  of,  iv.  403. 

Alamo,  The,  Capture  of  by  Mexicans,  vii.  7a 

AtrARic,  Invades-  Greece,   iii.   337;   enters  Lom- 

bardy,  iii.  338;    descends   on   Italy,  iii.  340; 

takes  Rome,  iii.  340;  death  of,  iii.  341. 
Alaska,  Purchased  by  the  United  States,  viL  174. 
Alba  Longa,  Primitive  capital  of  Latium,  iii.  103; 

war  of  Rome  with,  iii.  107-108. 
Alberoni,  Cardinal,  Minister  of  Philip  V.,  vi. 

5". 

Albbrt  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  v.  104. 

Albert  Achilles,  War  of  with  Suabian  cities,  y. 
105. 

Albert  Edward,  Heir  apparent  to  English 
crown,  vii.  391. 

Albert  of  Hapsburg,  Becomes  emperor,  v.  84 ; 
reign  of,  v.  84-85. 

Albert,  The  Prince  Consort,  Married  to  the 
Queen,  vii.  285-286;  his  place  in  English  so- 
ciety, vii.  285;  originator  of  international  ex- 
positions, vii.  324-327;  death  and  sketch  of, 
vii.  391-392. 

Alberta,  Province  of,  viii.  755. 

Albigenses,  Persecuted  by  Philip  II.,  iv.  791. 

Albinus,  Reign  of,  iii.  321. 

Alboin,  King  of  the  Lombards,  iv.  417;  conquers 
Italy,  iv.  417-418. 

Albuera,  Battle  of,  vi.  735. 

Alcazar,  Description  of,  iv.  653. 

Alcibiades,  Appearance  of,  ii.  573;  alleged  sacri- 
lege of,  ii.  575;  leader  of  Sicilian  expedition, 
ii.  575;  defection  of,  ii.  576;  recall  of,  ii.  581; 
death  of,  ii.  586. 

ALCM^ONiDiC,  Sacrilege  of,  ii.  531-532. 

Alcuin,  Scholar  at  Charlemagne's  Court,  iv.  534- 

536. 

Alemanni,  Aggressions  of,  iii.  320;  invasion  of, 
Italy  by,  iv.  391. 

Alembert,  Rond  d'.  Leader  of  Encyclopaedists, 
vi.  624. 

Aleppo,  Taken  by  the  Moslems,  iv.  470. 

Alexander  I.,  King  of  Macedon,  ii.  615. 

Alexander  I.  of  Russia,  Accession  of,  vi.  707; 
makes  peace  with  Napoleon,  vi.  717;  jealousy 
of,  vi.  736-738;  breaks  with  France,  vi.  738; 
refuses  to  negotiate,  vi.  744 ;  enters  Paris,  vi. 
753;  viii.  697;  enters  into  Holy  Alliance,  viii. 
697;  attempts  emancipation  of  serfs,  viii.  700. 

Alexander  II.,  Accession  of,  viii.  714;  reign  of, 
viii.  714-716;  reforms  administration,  viii. 
714;  emancipates  serfs,  viii.  715;  conspiracies 
against,  viii.  716;  assassinated,  viii.  716. 

Alexander  III.,  Accession  of,  viii.  716;  policy  of, 
viii.  716-719. 

Alexander  VI.,  Divides  the  New  World,  v.  183. 

Alexander  -<5iGUS,  Birth  of,  ii.  665;  career  of,  ii. 
670-671. 

Alexander  Nevski,  Prince  of  Novgorod,  v.  154. 

Alexander  of  Pher^E,  Career  of,  ii.  600-601. 

Alexander  the  Great,  'Birth  of,  ii.  605,  618; 
pupil  of  Aristotle,  ii.  624;  heroism  of,  ii.  627; 
comes  to  the  throne,  ii.  629;  settles  the  affairs 
of  Greece,  ii.  629-633;  makes  war  in  the 
North,  ii.  631;  humbles  Athens,  ii.  634;  in- 
vades Persia,  ii.  371-376,  635;  overruns  Asia 
Minor,  ii.  636-638;  at  Gordiiim,  ii.  640-641;  at 
Issus,  ii,  643,  conquers  Syria  and  Phoeniiia, 
ii.  645;  takes  Tyre,  li.  646-647;  overruns  Egypt, 


ii.  648;  founds  Alexandria,  ii.  649;  atAmim, 
ii.  649;  at  Arbela,  ii.  650-651 ;  at  Babylon,  IL 
651-652 ;  at  Susa,  ii.  652 ;  at  Persepolis,  ii,  653  ; 
invades  the  North,  ii,  654 ;  conquers  India,  li 
656-659;  returns  to  Babylon,  ii.  660;  civil  ad- 
ministration of,  ii.  661-662 ;  death  of,  il  662 ; 
character  and  work  of,  ii.  663 ;  funeral  of,  ii 
665. 

Alexander  op  Battenberg,  King  of  Bulgaria, 
viii.  738-74a 

Alexandria,  Founding  of,  iL  649;  bombarded  by 
British  fleet,  vii.  444-445. 

Alexandrian  Library;  Founding  of,  ii.  674; 
burnt  by  Omar,  iv.  473. 

Alexis,  Emperor  of  Russia,  vi.  471. 

Alexis,  Grand  Duke,  Makes  tour  of  the  United 
States,  viii.  715. 

Alexius,  Becomes  emperor,  iii.  370;  plagued  with 
the  Crusaders,  iii.  370-371;  iv.  671,677-681. 

Alexius  II,  Reign  of,  in.  372. 

Alexius  Angelus,  Reign  of,  iii.  372-375 ;  over- 
throw* n  by  the  Crusaders,  iv.  749-75a 

Alfred  the  Great,  Accession  of;  iv.  450,  560; 
confronts  the  Danes,  iv.  560-561;  overthrown 
at  Chippenham,  iv.  561 ;  under  covert,  iv.  562; 
beats  down  the  Danes,  iv.  563;  becomes  a 
civilizer,  iv.  563-564 ;  conflicts  of  with  Dane- 
lagh, iv.  564-566;  a  scholar  and  philosopher, 

iv.  567-569. 
Algiers,  Troubles  of  the  United  States  with,  vL 

775»  787 ;  conquest  of  by  France,  viii  481-482. 
Alhambra,  Description  of,  iv.  652. 
Ali,  Caliph  of  Islam,  iv.  487 ;  opposed  by  Moaw« 

yah,  IV.  487-488;  troubled  with  insurrectioni^ 

IV.  488-489;  murder  of,  iv.  492. 
Alien  Law,  Passed  by  Congress,  vi.  776. 

Ali  Pasha,  Leader  of  Albanian  revolt,  viii.  723. 

Al  Koran,  General  doctrines  of,  iv.  452-45Q; 
teaches  monotheism,  iv.  458;  predicts  the 
judgment,  iv.  45H-459;  formulated  by  Abu 
Beker,  iv.  461 ;  purified  by  Othman,  iv.  484. 

Allen,  Ethan,  Takes  Ticonderoga,  vi.  593-594. 

Allia,  Battle  of,  iii.  131. 

Alma,  Battle  of,  viii.  707. 

Al-Mamoun,  Caliph  of  Baghdad,  iv.  648. 

Al-Mansour,  Caliph  of  Damascus,  iv.  645-6461 

Almeric,  King  of  Jerusalem,  iv.  723-725. 

Almos,  Chief  of  the  Hungarians,  iv.  405. 

Al-Motassem,  Caliph  of  Bag^hdad,  iv.  649. 

Alpaida,  Mistress  of  Pepin,  iv.  516. 

Alp  Arslan,  Leader  of  the  Turcomans,  ilL  370; 
iv.  664. 

Alps,  Relations  of  to  Italy,  iii.  35-46. 

Al-Rashid,  Haroun,  Caliph  of  Baghdad,  iv.  646; 
reign  of,  iv.  646-648. 

Alsace,  Surrender  to  Germany,  viii.  537,  622. 

Alva,  Duke  of.  Sketch  of,  v.  228-229;  sent  to  the 
Netherlands,  ^.  299-300;  persecutes  the  Prot- 
estants, V.  301;  destroys  Egmont  and  Horn, 

V.  302;  atrocities  of,  v.  302-303;  retires  from 
the  Netherlands,  v.  305. 

Alvarado,  Spanish  general  in  Mexico,  v.  174-175. 
Alvarez,  General,   President  of  Mexico,  viiu 

773- 
Alvattes,  King  of  Lydia,  i.  231. 

Amalaric,  King  of  the  Ostrogoths,  iv.  412. 

Amalasontha,  Queen  mother  of  the  Ostrogotna, 

iv.  412-413. 

Amalta  of  Oldenburg,  Queen  of  Greece,  vUL 

725. 
Amazons,  Mentioned,  ii.  661. 

Amenemha  I.,  Reign  of,  i.  54. 

Amenophis  I.,  Rei^n  of,  i.  58. 

Amenophts  II.,  Reign  of,  i.  59. 

Amenophis  IV.,  Reign  of,  i.  59-6a 
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AMERICAN   Coi,ONiES,   Planting   of,   v.    349-372; 

progress  of  in  XVIIth  century,  vi.  484-500; 

inter-colonial  wars  of,  vi.  557-569 ;  condition 

of  before  the  Revolution,  vi.  582-584  ;  war  of 

for  independence,  vi.  585-617;  form  the  Union, 

vi.  618-621. 
Ambrican  Revoi,ution,  General  history  of,  vi. 

585-625;     causes    of,    vi.    586-501;    military 

progress  of,  vi.  591-617;  close  of,  vi.  617-618; 

influence  of  in  France,  vi.  629-632. 
Amherst,   General   in   French  and  Indian  war, 

vi.  567. 
Amiens,  Peace  of,  concluded,  vi.  702 ;  violated  by 

England,  vi.  704. 
Amnesty  Proclamation,  Issued  by  Johnson,  vii. 

170. 
Ampuipous,  Capture  of  by  Philip,  ii.  619. 
Amphictyonic  Council,  Account  of,  ii.  517-518. 
Ampudia,  Me5cican  general  on  Rio  Grande,  vii.  74. 
Amru,  General  of  Islam,  iv.  471 ;  conquers  Egypt, 

iv.  472-473;    governor   of   that  country,  iv. 

482-494. 
Amun,  Worship  and  emblems  of,  i.  85 ;  shrine  of, 

ii.  649;  Alexander  a  son  of,  ii.  649-650. 
Amurath  I..  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  iii.  379. 
Amurath  II.,  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  iii.  381-382. 
Amusements,  Of  the  Egyptians,  i.  79. 
Amyntas  I.,  King  of  Macedonia,  ii.  614-615. 
Amyntas  II.,  King  of  Macedonia,  ii.  615. 
Anafesto,  Doge  of  Venice,  v.  35. 
Anarchism,  Appearance  of  in  the  United  States, 

vii.  230-231. 
Anastasius,  Emperor  of  the  East,  iii.  '352-353. 
Anastasius  II.,  Reign  of.  iii.  360. 
Anata,  Worship  of,  1.  138. 
Ancre,  Marshal  d*,  Assassination  of,  v.  331. 
Ancients,  Council  of,  Established,  vi.  680. 
Angus  Martius,  King  of  primitive  Rome,  iii. 

108. 
Anderson,  Major  Robert,  Defends  Sumter,  vii. 

105-107. 
Andrassy,  Count,  At  Congress  of  Berlin,  viii.  732. 
Andre,  Major  John,  Conspires  with  Arnold,  vi. 

613-614;  executed,  vi.  614. 
Andrew  of  Hungary,  Leader  of  the  Fifth  Cru- 
sade, iv.  753. 
Andronitis,  Of  the  Greek  house,  ii.  488. 
Andros.  Sir  Edmund,  Governor  of  New  England, 

vi.  490;  of  New  York,  vi.  494. 
Angles,  Tribal  history  of,  iv.  395. 
Anglo-Saxons,  Tribal  history  of,  iv.  395;  char- 
acter of,  iv.  441-443;   kingdoms   established 

by  in   Britain,  iv.  395,  443-450;   conquest  of 

Britain    by,   iv,   443  447;   conquered   by  the 

Danes,  iv.  576-580;   by  the  Normans,  iv.  624- 

640. 
AngoulI^me,  Duke  of.  Leads  French  Chamber, 

viii.  459;  puts  down  Span isht  Liberals,  viii. 

464-465. 
Animals,  Of  Assyria,  i.  150-152;  of  Media,  i.  209- 

210;   of   Babylonia,  i.  252-254;   of   Persia,   i. 

312-314. 
Anjou,  Duke  of.  Regent  for  Charles  VL,  v.  63. 
ANjou,  {Francis,  Duke  of.  Ruler  of  Netherland, 

V.  310-31 1. 
Anna,  Empress  of  Russia,  vi.  579 
Anna,  of  Brittany,  Double  betrothal  of,  v.  107. 
Annapolis,  Conquest  of  by  English,  vi.  491. 
Anne  of  Cleves.  Wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  v.  223. 
Anne  of   Lancaster,   Won    by  Gloucester,   v. 

137. 
Anne  Stuart,  Bev:omes  Queen   of  England,  vi. 

460;  policy  of,  vi.  461;  reign  of,  vi.  461-46(5. 
Annexation  of  Texas,  Account  of,  vii.  70-71 ;  a 

cause  of  civil  war,  vii.  109-1 10. 


Antalcidas,  Career  of,  ii.  592-593 ;  peace  of,  i.  309; 

ii.  593-  ^     . 

Antibtam,  Battle  of.  vn.  127-128. 

Anti-Federalist  Party.  Origin  of,  vi.  619 ;  as- 
cendency of     (See  Democratic  Party^ 

Antigonus,  Ruler  of  Phrygia,  ii.  665-672. 

Antigonus  II.,  Reign  of,  ii.  675. 

Antinous,  Favorite  of  Hadrian,  iii.  304. 

Antioch,  Capital  of  Greek  kingdom  of  Syria,  iL 
672;  besieged  and  taken  by  Crusaders,  iv. 
685-689 ;  battle  of,  iv.  690;  taken  by  the  Ger- 
man knights,  iv.  731. 

Antiochus  Hierax,  Career  of,  ii.  677-678. 

AntiochuS  Soter,  Reign  of,  ii.  676. 

Antiochus  the  Great,  Reign  of,  ii.  678-679. 

Antiochus  Theos,  Reign  of,  ii.  677. 

Antipater,  Ruler  of  Macedonia,  ii.  665-669. 

Antoninus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Becomes  em- 
peror, iiu  31 1 ;  persecutes  the  Christians,  iii. 
311-312;  makes  war  on  the  barbarians,  iii. 
312;  death  of,  iii.  313;  character  of,  iii.  313. 

Antoninus,  Titus  Aurelius,  Becomes  emperor, 
iii.  306;  character  of,  iii.  306-311;  reign  of, 
iii.  311. 

Antonius,  Marcus,  Supports  Caesar,  iiL  229; 
offers  to  crown  him,  lii.  246 ;  delivers  funeral 
oration  over  Julius,  iii.  250 ;  family  of,  iii.  250; 
member  of  Second  Triumvirate,  iii.  251 ;  cap- 
tivated by  Cleopatra,  iii.  253;  career  of  in 
Egypt,  iii.  255-260;  at  Actium,  iii.  258. 

Antrustions,  Social  class  in  feudalism,  iv.  53a 

Antwerp,  Siege  of,  v.  312-313. 

Anu,  Worship  and  titles  of,  i.  133. 

Anu-and-Vul,  Worship  of,  i.  192. 

Apelles,  Life  and  Work  of,  ii.  480. 

Apennines,  Relations  of  to  Italy,  iii.  35-46, 

Aphrodite,  Myth  of,  ii.  502. 

Apis,  Worship  of,  i.  89-90. 

Apollo,  Oracle  of  *at  Delphi,  ii.  492-493;  myth  o^ 

i».  503. 
Appian  Way,  Description  of,  iii,  147. 

Appius  Claudius,  Career  of,  iii.  126-127;  family 
of,  iii.  137.        / 

Appius  Claudius  C^^cus,  Censor  of  Rome,  iii.  143. 

Appomattox,  Scene  of  Lee's  surrender,  vii  161- 
163. 

Apulia,  Description  of,  iii.  43. 

Aqu^  Sexti^,  Battle  of,  iii.  20^. 

Arabi,  Ahmed  El,  Career  of,  vii.  442-445;  trial  of, 
viii.  737. 

Arabia,  Description  of,  i.  249. 

Arachosia,  Province  of  Parthian  Empire,  ii  3S2. 

Aragon,  Early  History  of.  v.  142. ' 

A  RAT  us,  Leader  of  the  League,  iii  181. 

Araxes.  The,  Notice  of,  i.  306. 

Arbela,  Battle  of,  i  374-376 ;  ii.  650-651. 

Arbitrary  Rule,  Right  of  claimed  by  Grtat 
Britain,  vi.  587. 

Arcadia,  Description  of,  ii,  454. 

Arcadius,  Emperor  of  the  East,  iii.  337. 

ArchelaDs,  King  of  Macedonia,  ii  615. 

Archimedes,  Aids  in  the  defense  of  Syracuse,  iii 
168,  death  of,  iii  170. 

Architecture,  Of  the  Egyptians,  i  94-98;  of 
the  Assyrians,  i.  1 57-1 61 ;  of  the  Medes,  i 
203-205;  of  the  Babylonians,  i.  267-269;  of 
the  Persians,  i.  319-325;  of  the  Greelcs,  ii 
476-478 ,  of  tlie  Romans,  iii  64-66. 

Archonship,  Institution  of,  ii  531. 

Arcole,  Battle  of,  vi.  683. 

Ares,  Myth  of,  ii  502 ;  festival  of,  iii.  97. 

Argentine   Republic,  Summary  of  history  of, 

viii.  794-797- 
Argolis,  Description  of,  ii.  455-456 ;  early  history 
of,  ii.  523 
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Argon AUTic  Expedition,  Story  of,  ii.  509-510. 

Arid-Sin,  Reign  of,  i.  120. 

Ariobarzanes,  Confronts  Alexander,  ii.  652. 

Ariovistus,  in  conflict  with  Caesar,  iii.  250. 

Aristides,  Rise  of,  ii.  545 ;  greatness  of,  li.  559. 

Aristomenes,  King  of  SpaJta,  ii.  527-528. 

Aristophanes,  Life  and  work  of,  ii.  473. 

Aristoti,e,  Teacher  of  Alexander,  ii.  624. 

Arithmetic,  Known  to  the  Chaldaeans,  L  I29-I3a 

Arius.  Heresy  of,  ii.  332-333. 

Arkansas,  Admission  of,  vii.  55. 

Armagnacs,  Faction  of  France,  v.  66;  struggle  of 
with  the  Burgundians,  v.  66-74. 

Arm  ATI,  Worship  of,  i.  219. 

Armenia,  Parthian  wars  in  (see  Parihia)^  Con- 
quest of  by  Trajan,  iii.  301-302. 

Arno,  The,  Mentioned,  iii.  40. 

Arnold,  Benedict,  Provincial  patriot  of  Con- 
necticut, vi.  593;  heroism  of  at  Quebec,  v*. 
596-597;  at  Dan  bury,  vi.  604;  at  Saratoga,  vi. 
606;  treason  of,  vi.  613-614;  in  command  of 
British,  vi.  614-615. 

Arnoi«d  de  Roues,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  iv. 
695 ;  claims  crown  of  Jerusalem,  iv.  697. 

Arnui«f,  King  of  Germany,  iv.  656. 

Arrow-head  Writing,  Description  of,  i  197- 
199,  217. 

Arsaces  ].,  Reign  of,  ii.  401-402. 

Arsacid^,  Dynastv  of,  founding  of,  ii.  401-402 ; 
ascendency  of  in  Parthia,  li.  401-444;  table 
of.  ii.  408. 

ArTabanus  I,,  Rei^  of,  ii.  404-405. 

Artabanus  II.,  Rej^n  of,  ii.  417-419. 

Artabanus  III.,  Reign  of,  ii.  432. 

Artabanus  IV..  Reign  of,  ii.  4^0-443. 

Artaxerxes,  King  of  Persia,  1.  365;  reign  of,  L 
365-366. 

Artaxerxes  II.,  Reign  of,  367-369. 

Artemesia,  Queen  of  Caria,  ii.  551. 

Artemesium,  Battle  of,  ii.  548. 

Artemis,  Myth  of,  ii.  503. 

Arthur,  Prinoe  of  the  Britons,  iv.  446. 

Arthur,  Chester  A.,  Elected  Vice- President,  vii. 
201 ;  becomes  President,  vii.  207 ;  administra- 
tion of,  vii.  207-222. 

Arthur  oe  Brittany,  Notices  of,  iv.  779,  78a,   | 

Articles  of  Confederation,  Adopted,  vi.  524; 
nature  of,  vi.  524. 

Art,  Of  the  Egyptians,  i.  93-102;  of  the  Chal- 
daeans, i.  123-131;  of  the  Assyrians,  i.  197- 
200;  of  the  Babylonians,  i.  267-274;  of  the 
Persians,  i.  319-326;  of  the  Greeks,  ii.  476- 
482  ;  of  the  Romans,  iii.  59-67. 

Artois,  Count  of,  At  battle  of  Mansoura,  iv. 
764. 

Arya,  Province  of  Parthian  Empire,  ii.  380. 

Aryan  Race,  Defined,  i.   108-109;  origin  of,  ii. 

383. 
Asbury,  Francis,  Methodist  bishop,  vi.  583. 

Ascauon,  Battle  of,  iv.  695-696. 

ASCI.EPIOS,  Tradition  of,  ii.  509. 

AscuLUM,  Battle  of,  iii.  145. 

Ashantee  War,  History  of,  vii.  421-425. 

ASHDOD.  Description  of,  i.  267. 

Asia  Minor,  General  character  of,  i.  309-310;  a 
province  of  Rome.  iii.  192. 

Asis,  Francisco  de.  Husband  of  Isabella  II., 
viii.  485. 

Asp,  Description  of,  i.  314. 

Aspasia,  Referred  to,  ii.  487;  defended  by  Peri- 
cles, ii.  567. 

Assa,  Reign  of,  i..  53. 

Assassins.  Sect  of  murderers,  iv.  743;  attempt  of 
against  Edward  Plantagenet,  iv.  769. 


AsSHUR,  Ruins  of,  i.  161. 

AssHUR  (the  god),  Worship  and  emblems  of,  L 
191-192. 

Asshur-Bani-Pai,,  King  of  Assyria,  i.  184-188; 
makes  war  in  Egypt,  i.  18^;  invades  Asia 
Minor,  i.  185;  conquers  Susiana,  L  185-186; 
overruns  Arabia,  i.  186. 

Asshur-Bil-Kai^  Reign  of,  i.  167. 

AsSHUR  Dayan,  King  of  Assyria,  i.  165. 

Asshur-Izir-Pal,  Reign  of,  1.  167-169. 

Asshur-Ris-Ium,  Reign  of,  i.  16^. 

Asshur-Upaixit,  King  of  Assyria,  i.  164. 

AssiGNATS  OF  FRANCE,  Depreciation  of,  vL  674- 
676,  682. 

Assiniboia,  Province  of,  viii.  755. 

Assizes  of  Jerusalem,  Preparation  of,  viii.  697. 

Assyria,  General  history  of,  i.  143-200;  countiy 
and  products  of,  i.  143-153;  people  and  cities 
oC  i>  153-161;  chronology  and  annals  of,  i 
162-190;  religion  and  art  of,  i.  i9i-2oa 

Assyria  (the  country),  Position  and  boundaries 
of,  i.  143-144;  dimensions  of,  i.  144;  geo- 
graphical divisions  of,  i.  144-146;  mountains 
of  1.  146-147;  climate  of,  i.  147-149;  products 
of  i.  149-150;  animals  of,  i.  150-152. 

Assyrians,  Ethnology  of,  i.  153-154;  character- 
istics of,  i.  154-157;  art  and  learning  of,  L 
156-157;  197-200;  idolatry  of,  i.  195-1^ 

Astronomy,  Beginning  of,  i.  75,  127,  138;  de- 
veloped by  the  Babylonians,  L  272-274. 

ASTYAGES,  King  of  Media,  L  232-238;  estab- 
lishes Magism,  i.  233;  is  overthrown  bj 
Cyrus,  i.  234-236. 

ATAHUAI.LPA,  Last  of  the  Incas,  v.  354-355, 

Ateta,  Reign  of,  i.  44. 

.Athabasca,  Province  of,  viii.  755. 

Athalaric,  King  of  the  Ostrogoths,  iv.  418. 

Athelstane,  Succeeds  Edward  the  Elder,  iv. 
570;  reign  of.  iv.  570. 

Athemius,  Caesar  of  the  West,  iii.  349. 

Athene,  Myth  of,  ii.  501. 

Athens,  Founding  of,  ii.  508-509;  life  in,  ii.  483- 
484;  earl^  history  of,  ii.  530-539;  burned  by 
the  Persians,  ii.  550;  revival  of,  ii.  557;  as-, 
cendency  of,  ii.  562-566;  sends  out  colonies,  IL 
565-566;  revolution  in,  ii  580-581;  humilia- 
tion of  ii.  584, 

Atlanta,  Battles  of,  vii.- 148. 

Atlantic  Cable,  Laying  of,  vii.  98-99. 

Atmu,  Worship  of,  i.  85. 

Attic  Greek,  Character  of,  ii.  465. 

Attica,  Description  of,  ii.  453;  wasted  by  the 
Spartans,  ii.  570. 

Attila,  Km^  of  the  Huns,  iii.  343;  attacks  the 
empire,  iii.  345;  defeated  at  Chalons,  iii  345; 
death  of,  iii.  347. 

Attius,  Sketch  of,  iii.  69. 

Attus  Navius,  Tradition  of,  iii.  109-iia 

Aturia,  Province  of,  i.  146. 

AUERSTADT,  Battle  of,  vi.  715. 

Augustus  II.  op  Poland,  Mentioned,  ri.  507- 
508. 

Augustus  III.  of  Poland,  Claims  imperial 
crown,  vi.  514,  529;  left  on  hands  of  Charles 
VI.,  vi.  523. 

Augsburg,  Diet  of,  v.  211-212. 

Augsburg  Confession,  History  and  doctrines 
of,  V.  21 1-2 1 2. 

Augsburg  Interim,  Issued  by  Charles  V.,  v. 
229. 

Augurs,  Of  Rome,  iii.  93-95. 

Augury.  Belief  in  by  the  Romans,  iiL  93-95. 

Augustine,  St.,  Converts  the  Anglo-Saxons,  tf. 
419-420. 

Augustus.    (See  Casar  Octavianus,) 
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AUMAi<B,  Due  d',  Captures  Abd-el-Kader,  viii. 
482 ;  representative  of  Orleans  dynasty,  viii. 
564 ;  proscription  of,  viii.  572 ;  gives  Chan  til  ly 
to  the  French  Nation,  viii.  573. 

AuRELiANUS,  Lucius  Domitius,  Becomes  em- 
peror, iii.  323;  persecutes  the  Christians,  iii. 

323- 
AURBUUS  Probus,  Becomes  emperor,  iii.  323. 

AusTERUTZ,  Battle  of,  vi.  709. 

Austin,  Mosbs,  Colonizes  Texas,  vii.  68-70. 

Australia,  Summary  of  history  of,  viii.  8^3-864 ; 
display  of  at  Centennial  Exposition,  viii.  833; 
geographical  character  of,  viii.  833-838;  moun- 
tains of,  viii.  838;  rivers  of,  viii.  838;  lakes  of, 
viii.  8^8;  climate  of,  viii.  838-839;  animal  life 
of,  viii.  839;  vegetable  life  of,  viii.  839;  fruits 
and  grains  of,  viii.  839;  minerals  of,  viii.  839; 
native  inhabitants  of,  viii.  840;  manners  and 
customs  of,  viii.  840;  discovered  by  Europe- 
ans, viii.  840;  first  settlements  in,  viii.  842; 
explorations  in,  viii.  842 ;  criminal  colonies 
in,  viii.  843;  civil  government  in,  viii.  843; 
discovery  of  gold  in,  viii.  844;  influx  of  pop- 
ulation, viii.  845;  social  changes  in,  viii.  847; 
difficulties  of  exploring  interior,  viii.  848; 
great  expeditions  in,  viii.  848-851 ;  sketch  of 
political  divisions  of,  viii.  851-855;  principal 
cities  of,  viii.  855-858;  character  of  govern- 
ment in,  viii.  85^859;  industries  and  com- 
merce ofV  viii.  86o-8iSi;  social  conditions  in, 
viii.  861. 

Australians  (Native),  Character  and  manner  of 
life  of,  viii.  840. 

Austria  (see  Germany),  decline  of  in  XVIII th 
century,  vi.  520-522,  524,  569-570;  in  age  of 
revolution  (see  French  Reveiutton,  and  Con- 
sulate and  Empire) ;  in  XlXth  Century  (see 
Germany  in  XlXth  Century);  oppresses 
Italy,  viii.  656. 

Austrian  Succession,  War  of,  causes  of  (see 
Charles  K/.,  and  Pragmatic  Sanction);  be- 
ginning of,  vi.  529;  history  of,  vi.  529-534- 

Autharis,  King  of  the  Lombards,  iv.  418. 

Auxian,  Prince  of  Antioch,  iv.  685;  destroyed, 
iv.  687. 

Avars,  Tribal  history  of,  iv.  403-404. 

AvERASBOROUGH,  Battle  of,  vii.  150. 

AvERNUS,  Lake  of,  described,  iii.  39. 

AviTus,  Caesar  of  the  West,  i.  347. 

AvESHA,  Rebellion  of,  iv.  488;  captured  by  AH, 
iv.  489. 

AzoTUS,  Battle  of,  iv.  737. 


BABYLON,  A  seat  of  ancient  learning,  i.  123; 
description  of,  i.  259-262;  glory  of,  i.  295-296; 
taken  by  Cyrus,  i.  302 ;  captured  by  Alexan- 
der, ii.  651. 

Babylonia,  General  history  of,  i.  239-302 ;  coun- 
try of.  i.  239-249;  climate  and  products  of, 
i.  250-254;  people  and  cities  of,  L  254-267; 
arts  and  sciences  of,  i.  267-274;  manners  and 
customs  of,  i.  274-280;  civil  and  militaiy  an- 
nals of,  i.  281-302 ;  overrun  by  the  Moslems, 
iv.  463. 

Babylonia  (the  country).  Geographical  divisions 
of,  i.  239-245 ;  fertility  and  climate  of,  i.  240- 
245 ;  rivers  of,  i.  245-247 ;  lakes  of,  i.  247-249. 

Babylonians,  Ethnic  character  of,  i.  255;  per- 
sonal appearance  of,  i.  255;  different  types 
of,  i.  255-256;  hair-dress  of,  i.  256;  beards 
of,  i.  256;  intellectual  qualities  of,  i.  256; 
avarice  and  ^lutton>r  of,  1.  257;  cruelty  of,  i. 
257-258;   ethics  of,  i.  258;   dress  of  1.  274- 


^75;  armor  of,  i.  275;  military  system  of,  L 
275-276;  learning  of,  i.  276-277;  food  of,  i 
277;  commerce  of,  i.  277;  degrading  customs 
of,  i.  278 ;  religion  of,  i.  278-280. 

Bacon,  Francis,  Genius  of,  v.  293-294;  career  of, 
vi.  386-387 ;  downfall  of,  vi.  387. 

Bacon,  Nathaniel,  Rebellion  of,  vi.  499-500.    • 

Badajos,  Siege  of,  vi.  734-736. 

Bahia,  Primitive  capital  of  Brazil,  viii.  789.  < 

Bahr-el-HulEH,  Description  of.  i.  249. 

Bahr-el-Kades,  Description  of,  i.  249. 

Bahr-el-Melak,  Description  of,  i.  248-249. 

Bainnuter,  Reign  of,  i.  44. 

Bajazet,  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  iv.  379-38a 

Baker,  Sir  Samuel,  African  explorer,  vii.  448. 

Balaklava,  Battle  of,  viii.  707-709. 

Balboa,  Nunez  de.  Discovers  the  Pacific,  v.  169. 

Baldwin  II.,  Emperor  of  the  East,  ii.  377. 

Baldwin  III.,  King  of  Jerusalem,  iv.  722,  723. 

Baldwin  IV.,  King  of  Jerusalem,  iv.  725. 

Baldwin  V.,  King  of  Jerusalem,  iv.  725. 

Baldwin  du  Bourg,  Leader  of  first  crusade,  iv. 
673-689;  becomes  king  of  Edessa,  iv.  697;  re- 
ceives crown  of  Jerusalem,  iv.  69^. 

Baldwin  of  Bouillon,  Leader  of  first  crusade, 
iv.  673;  founds  principality  of  Edessa,  iv. 
68j ;  becomes  king  of  Jerusalem,  iv.  697; 
reign  of,  iv.  697-699. 

Baldwin  op  Flanders,  becomes  emperor,  i.  376; 
reign  of,  i.   376;  leader  of  first  crusade,  iv. 

673- 
Baliol,  John,  King  of  Scotland,  iv.  788. 

Ballot  Bill,  Passage  of  by  Parliament,  vii.  41^ 

Ballot-box,  introduced  into  New  England,  vL 

486. 
Ball's  Bluff,  Battle  of,  vii.  115. 
Baltimore   (City),  Attacked  by  British,  vi.  785; 

attack  on  Union  Soldiers  in,  vii.  107. 
Baltimore,  Lord,  Colonizes  Maryland,  v.  365- 

367. 

Bank  of  United  States,  Organized,  vi.  773 ;  ex- 
piration of  charter  of,  vi.  787 ;  opposition  of 
Jackson  to,  vii.  54;  funds  of  distributed,  vii. 
54;  project  to  recharter,  vii.  64. 

Banks,  General  N.  P.,  On  Lower  Mississippi, 
vii.  132 ;  Red  River  expedition  of,  vii.  145. 

Banner,  General  of  Gustavus,  v.  329;  defeats 
the  Saxons,  v.  338. 

Bannockburn,  Battle  of,  v.  112. 

Banquets.     (See  Feasts,) 

Barbarians,  General  divisions  of,  iv.  387;  races 
of,  iv.  387-406;  Ostrogothic  kingdom  estab- 
lished by.  IV.  wi.  407-417;  Visigothic  king- 
dom establishe«i  by,  iv.  391,420-425;  kingdom 
of  the  Suevi  esiablished  by,  iv.  391 ;  kingdom 
of  the  Heruli  established  by,  iv.  392,  406-407; 
kingdom  of  the  Vandals  established  by,  iv. 
394,  427-430;  kingdom  of  the  Lombards 
established  by,  iv.  395,  417-420;  kingdom  of 
the  Franks  established  by,  iv.  395,  430-434; 
Heptarchy  established  by,  iv.  395,  443-450; 
Christianity  introduced  among,  iv.  397-398; 
language  of  (Gothic),  iv.  398;  manners  and 
customs  of,  iv.  398-400,  435-436;  religion  of, 
iv.  399;  ideas  introduced  into  civiliza- 
tion by,  iv.  400-401,  588;  Slavic  groups  of.  iv. 
401-403;  Scythic  division  of,  iv.  403-406; 
laws  of,  iv.  434-435 ;  social  classes  of,  iv.  530. 

Barberini,  Cardinal,  favors  Galileo,  v.  347-349. 

Barchochebas,  The  Son  of  the  Star,  Career  of, 
iii.  304. 

Barebones  Parliament,  Notice,  of,  vi.  418. 

Barmecides,  Ascendency  of,  iv.  647-648. 

Barneveldt,    Olden,    Patriot    of  •  Holland,   ▼. 

317. 
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Barons'  Wars,  History  of,  iv.  785-787. 
Barthoi^omew,  St.     (See  5/.  ^artholotrnw.) 
Basei,,  Council  of,  v.  163-104. 
Basil  I.,  Becomes  emperor,  iii.  365;  reign  of,  iii. 

365. 

Basil  IT.,  Emperor  of  Russia,  v.  154. 

BasIl  II ,  Reign  of,  iii.  368, 

Bastile,  Storming  of,  vi.  638. 

Batavian  Republic.  Proclaimed,  vi.  678. 

Baths  Of  Rome,  described,  iii.  78. 

Battle,  Of  Megiddo,  i.  59,  232,  285 ;  of  Raphia, 
i.  69,  176;  of  Carchemish.  i.  70,  232;  ol  Pe- 
lusium,  i.  71,  352;  of  Siddim,  i.  ir8;  of  El- 
tekeh,  i.  180;  of  Chaluli,  i.  182;  of  the' 
Eclipse,  i.  229;  of  Pteria,  i.  182;  of  Mara- 
thon, i.  362;  ii.  542-544;  of  Thermopylae, 
i.  364;  ".  547;  of  Salamis,  i.  365;  ii.  550- 
551;  of  Plataea,  i.  365;  ii.  553;  of  Mycale,  '. 
365;  ".  555;  of  Cunaxa.  i.  368;  of  the  Grani- 
f}»s,  i.  371-37^;  ii.  635-636;  of  Issus,  i.  373; 
11.  643,  t)f  Arbela,  i.  374-375;  ii.  650-651 ;  of 
Artemesium,  ii.  548;  of  (Enophyta,  ii  561; 
of  ^gospotami.  ii.  582;  of  Coronea,  ii.  591 ; 
of  Leuctra,  ii.  597;  of  Cvnocephalae,  ii.  601; 
iii.  179;  of  Mantinea,  ii.  602;  ol  Chseronea,  ii. 
627;  of  Ipsus.  ii.  672;  of  Corupedion.  ii.  673; 
of  Lake  Regillus,  iii.  118;  of  Allia,  in.  i^i;  of 
Caudine  Forks,  iii.  140 ;  of  Heraclea,  iii.  145 ; 
of  Asculum,  iii.  145;  of  Beneventum,  iii.  146; 
of  Ecnomus,  iii.  152;  of  Pelamon,  iiL  158;  of 
Trebia,  iii.  162;  of  Trasimenus,  iii.  162;  of 
Cannae,  iii.  166;  of  the  Metaurus,  iii.  173;  of 
Zama,  iii.  176;  of  Magnesia,  iii.  180;  of  Pydna, 
iii.  181;  of  Aquae  Sex tiae,  iii.  203;  of  Bibrax, 
iii.  239;  of  Pharsalia,  iii.  240;  of  Munda,  iii. 
246,  of  Philippi, iii.  252;  of  Actium,  iii.  258; 
of  Teutoburger  Forest,  iii.  272;  of  Adrian- 
ople,  iii.  330;  of  Chalons,  iii.  345;  of  Nine- 
veh, iii.  358;  of  Poitiers  (732),  iv.  43.9-440, 
511;  of  Yermouuk,  iv.  468;  of  Kadesia,  iv. 
475 ;  of  Nehavend,  iv.  477 ;  of  the  Masts,  iv. 
48^-484;  of  Roncesvalles,  iv.  527;  of  Fonte- 
naiUes,  iv.  541-542;  of  Hastings,  iv.  626-667, 
of  Dogorgan,  iv.  683;  of  Antioch,  iv.  690;  of 
Ascalon,  iv.  695-696;  of  the  Menander,  iv. 
719;  of  Iconium,  iv.  719;  of  Tiberias,  iv.  727; 
of  Azotus,  iv.  737;  of  Mansoura,  iv.  764;  of 
Bouvines  (12 14),  iv.  782;  of  Bouvines  (1340), 
V.  54;  of  Kenilworth,  iv.  785;  of  Evesham, 
iv.  786;  of  Vendome,  iv.  789;  of  Courtiay, 
V.  46;  of  Crecy,  v.  54,  116;  of  Poitiers  (1356). 
V.  57;  of  Agincourt,  v.  67,  128;  of  Montlheri, 
V.  76;  of  Nancy,  v.  79;  of  Sempach,  v.  92;  of 
Tannenberg,  v.  95;  of  St.  James,  v.  105;  of 
Banuockburn,  v.  112;  of  Shrewsbury,  v.  125; 
of  Tewkesbury,  v.  137;  of  Mortimer's  Cross, 
V.  133:  of  Bosworth  Field,  v.  140;  of  Agna- 
dello,  v.  149;  of  Pavia,  v.  206-208;  of  Sol  way 
Moss,  V.  225;  of  Ivry,  v.  263;  of  Ninieguen, 
V.  305;  of  Stadtloon,  V.  323;  of  Leipsic  (1631), 

V.  329;  of  Lech.  V.  333;  of  Liitzen,  v.  334; 
of  Kdgehill,  vi.  401;  of  Marston  Moor,  vi. 
403;  of  Naseby,  vi.  404;  of  Worcester,  vi. 
403;  of  Dunbar,  vi.  412;  of  the  Downs,  vi. 
427;  of  Solebay,  vi.  429;  of  the  Boyne,  vi. 
445;  of  Mons,  vi.  449;  of  La  Hogue,  vi.  454; 
of  Blenhiem,  vi.  462;  of  Ramillies,  vi.  463; 
of  Malplaquet,  vi.  464  ;  of  Poltava,  vi.  477;  of 
Culloden,  vi.  511;  of  Fontenoy,  vi,  516;  of 
Fehrbellin,  vi,  520;  of  Hohenfriedberg,  vi. 
552;   of  Dettingen,  vi.  532;    of  Kesselsdorf, 

VI.  534;  of  Lobositz,  vi.  539;  of  Kollin,  vi. 
540;  of  Rossbach,  vi.  542;  of  Leuthen,  vi. 
544-549;  of  Zorndorf,  vi.  550;  of  Hochkirch, 
vi.   551 ;  of  Kunersdorf,  vi.  551 ;  of  Torgau, 


vj»  553;  of  Liegnitz,  vi.  55^;  of  Ircxington, 
vi.  593;  of  Bunker  Hill,  vi.  59^;  of  Long 
Island,  vi.  600-601 ;  of  White  Plains,  vi.  601 ; 
of  Trenton,  vi.  602;  of  Princeton,  vl  603- 
604;  of  Bemis*s  Heights,  vi.  605-606 :  of  Bran- 
dy wine,  vi.  606;  of  German  town,  vi.  607* 
of  Monmouth,  vi.  609;  of  Sanders*  Creek, 
vi.  613;  of  Cowpens,  vi.  615;  of  Guilford, 
vi.  615 ;  of  Hobkirk*s  Hill,  vi.  615 ;  of  Eutaw 
Springs,  vi.  616;  of  Jemappes,  vL  658;  of 
Lodi,  vi.  683;  of  Arcole,  vi.  683;  of  Pyra- 
mids, vi.  689;  of  the  Nile,  vi.  689;  of  Ab- 
oukir,  vi.  690;  of  Cassano,  vi.  692;  of  Ma- 
rengo, vi.  699;  of  Hohenlinden,  vL  700- 
701;  of  Austerlitz,  vi.  709;  of  Trafalgar,  vi 
711;  of  Jena,  vi.  715;  of  Auerstadt,  vi 
715;  of  Eylau,  vi.  717;  of  Friedland,  vi, 
717;  of  Corunna,  vi.  725;  of  Wagram,  vi 
726;  of  Talavera,  vi.  734;  of  Albuera,  vi 
735;  of  Salamanca,  vi.  736;  of  Smolensko, 
VI.  742;  of  Borodino,  vi.  742;  of  Liitzen, 
vi  747;  of  Bautzen,  vi.  748;  <^  Dresden^ 
vi.  750;  of  Katsbach,  vi.  750;  of  Leipsic, 
(1813).  vi  750;  of  Vittoria,  vi  753;  of  Water- 
loo, vi.  760-765  J  of  Lake  Eric,  vi  782;  of 
the  Thames,  vi.  782;  of  Niagara,  vi.  785; 
of  Chippewa,  vi.  784-785;  of  Plattsburg,  vi 
785;  of  New  Orleans,  vi  786-787;  of  San  Ja- 
cinto, vii.  70;  of  Palo  Alto,  vii  73;  .of  Resaca 
de  la  Palma,  vii.  73 ;  of  Buena  Vista,  vii.  76-77; 
of  CerrO  Gordo,  vii,  78;  of  Churubusco,  vii 
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Landing,  vii.  118;  of  Pea  Ridge,  vii  119;  of 
PerryviTle,  vii  121;  of  luka,  vu.  121;  of  Cor- 
inth, vii.  121;  of  Murfreesboro,  vii  121-122; 
of  Fair  Oaks,  vii.  124;  the  Seven  Days*,  vii 
124-126;  of  Malvern  Hill,  vii.  126;  of  Chantilly» 
vii  126;  of  South  Mountain,  vii  126;  of  Antie- 
tam,  vii  127 ;  of  Fredericksburg,  vii.  128-129; 
of  Jackson,  vii.  130-132;  of  Champion  Hills, 
vii  132;  of  Chickamauga,  vii  135;  of  Look- 
out Mountain,  vii.  136;  of  Missionary  Ridge, 
vii.  136-137 ;  of  Knoxville,  vii  137 ;  of  Chancel- 
lorsville,  vii.  139;  of  Gettysburg,  vii.  141-143; 
of  Resaca,  vii  147;  of  Kenesaw,  vii  147;  of 
Atlanta,  vii.  147-148;  of  Franklin,  vii  1^8;  of 
Nashville,  vii.  149 ;  of  Averasborough,  vii.  150; 
of  Bentonsville,  vii.  150-151;  of  Mobile  Bay, 
vii.  152;  of  Wilderness,  vii.  156-157;  of  Spott- 


of  Isly,  viii.  482 ;  of  Magenta,  viii.  667 ;  of  Sol- 
ferino,  viii.  667-668;  of  Novara,  viii  661;  of 


Sadowa,  viii.  610-61 1 ;  of  Spicheren,  viii.  525; 
of  Courcelles,  viii.  525 ;  of  Mars-la-Tour,  viii 
525-526;  of  Gravel otte,  viii  526;  of  Beaumont, 
viii.  527;  of  Sedan,  viii.  527-528;  of  Le  Mans, 
viii.  533 ;  of  Montebello,  viii.  6iS7 ;  of  Alma,  viii 
707;  of  Balaklava,  viii.  707-708;  of  Inkerman, 
viii.  710;  of  Tchernaya,  viii.  711;  ofNavarino, 
vii  258-259;  viii.  724;  of  Tundja  Brook,  viii. 
728;  of  Plevna,  viii.  729;  of  Shenovo,  viii.  732; 
of  Pa-li-kao,  viii.  811. 

Bautzen,  Battle  of,  vi.  748. 

Bavarians,  Tribal  history  of,  iv.  397. 

Bayard,  Chevalier,  Death  of,  v.  205. 

Bayard,  Thomas  F.,  Secretary  of  state,  vii. 
222. 

Bayonne,  Napoleon*s  Conference  at,  vi  721-722. 

Bazaine,  Marshal,  Commander  of  French  in 
Franco-Prussian  war,  viii.  525-531;  cooped 
up  in  Metz,  viii.  526;  surrender  of,  viii.  531. 
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B9ACONSFiBi#D,  Title   of  conferred  on   Disraeli, 

vii.  419-420. 
Bbauharnais,  Eugene,  Viceroy  of  Italy,  vi.  707 ; 

loyalty  of,  vi.  750-752;  surrenders  kingdom 

of  Italy,  vi.  757. 
Beaumarchais,  Minister  of  Louis  XVI.,  vi.  608. 
Beaumont,  Battle  of,  viii.  527. 
Beauregard,  P.  T.,  Takes  Sumter,  vii.  107;  at 

Pittsburg  Landing,  vi.  118. 
Becket,  Thomas  X,  Break  of  with  Henry  II.,  iv. 

777-778 ;  murder  of,  iv.  779. 
Bed-chamber  Question,  Account  of,  vii.  284. 
Bedi'ord,  Duke  op.  Aids  the  Burgundians,  v.  69- 

70;  regent  of  France,  v.  130, 
Beecher,  Henry  Ward,  Death  of,  vii.  227. 
BEGGARS,  Plead  for  liberty,  v.  299. 
Bei*,  Worship  and  attributes  of,  1.  133. 
Bei^Gium,  Annexed  to  Holland,  vi.  757;  revolu- 
tion in,  viii.  588-589;   independence  of,  viii. 

589. 
Bei/>rade,  Captured  by  Turks,  vi.  522;  retaken 

by  Eugene,  vi.  523. 
Bei#isarius,  General  of  Justinian,  iii.  354;  fortunes 

and  wrongs  of,  iii.  354-355;  sent  against  the 

Vandals,  iv.  413;  subdues  Italy,  iv.  414. 
Bei«-Kudur,  King  of  Assyria,  i.  164. 
Bei«l.  Prof.  A.  G.,  luvents  telephone,  vii.  209. 
Bbl-Nimrod,  Worship  and  titles  of,  i.  133. 
Belus  (see  Bell)^  Worship  of,  i.  133;  temple  of,  i. 

260-261. 
Bei;^unce,  Bishop,  Benefactor  of  Marseilles,  vi. 

512. 
Bemis's  Heights,  Battle  of,  vi.  605-606. 
Benedek,  Marshai«,    Commands   Austrians    in 

Franco- Austrian  war,  viii.  610-611. 
Benedetti,  Ambassador  of  Napoleon  III.  at  Ber- 
lin, viii.  523;  insults  King  William,  viii.  523. 
Beneventum,  Battle  of,  iii.  146. 
Ben-Hadad,  Defeated  by  Shalmaneser  U.,  i.  170. 
Beni-Hassan,  Inscriptions  of,  i.  56-57. 
Bennu,  Myth  of,  i.  90. 
Bentinck,  Lord  George,  Leader  of  Tories,  vii. 

312. 
BENTONSViiyi,E,  Battle  of,  vii.  150-151. 
Beotric,  Kin^  of  Wessex,  iv.  448. 
Berengar,  King  of  Italy,  iv.  557-558. 
Berkei<Ey,  Sir  Wii^ijam,  Governor  of  Virginia, 

vi.  499-500. 
Beri«in,  Insurrection  in,  viii.  593;   congress  of, 

viii.  732-733- 
Beri^in  Decree,  Issued  by  Napoleon,  vi.  716. 
Bernadotte,    Prince   of  Ponte   Corvo,  vi.   714; 

defeats  Prussians,  vi.  715;  adopted  by  Charles 

XIII.  vi.  73S;  appeals  to  Alexander,  vi.  738; 

enters  France,  vi.  753. 
Bernard,  King  of  Italy,  iv.  539-540. 
Bernard,   Saint,   Master  of  the  Templars,  iv. 

704;  preaches  Second  Crusade,  iv.  712,  715, 

717. 
Bernhard   op    Saxe- Weimar,    Leader    in    the 

Thirty  Years'  War,  iii.  334,  336,  337,,  33^,  339- 
Berosus,  Notice  of,  i.  iii. 
Berthier,  Generate,  Commands  French  Army 

in  Italy,  vi.  685-686;  made  prince  of  Wagram, 

vi.  727. 
BetIilen  Gakor.  Protestant  leader  of  Hungary, 

V.  320;  makes  peace,  v.  323. 
Beust,  Count  von,  Austrian  prime  minister,  vii. 

198. 
BiBARS,  Founder  of  Mameluke  Dynasty,  iv.  764 ; 

conquest  of,  in  S^'ria,  iv.  766-767. 
BlBi<E,    Translated    into    Greek,    iii.    289,    into 

Gothic,  iv.  398;   into  German,  v.  198,   215; 

into  English,  vi.  389. 
BiBRAX,  Battle  of,  iii.  230. 


BiBUi,us  Marcus,  Consul  with  Csesar,  iii  227. 

BiUT,  Worship  of,  i.  136-137. 

Bin,  Worship  of,  i.  135. 

Birs  Nimrud,  Description  of,  i.  263-265. 

BiSAi^TiA,  Macedonian  province,  ii.  614. 

Bishops  of  Rome,  Growth  of  power  of,  iiL  332. 

Bismarck,  Otto  von.  In  Pans,  viii.  518;  acce»* 
sion  of  to  power,  viiL  604 ;  greatness  of  mani- 
fested, viii.  606,  611,  638;  baffles  Napoleon, 
viii.  613 ;  has  him  in  charge  after  Sedan  viiiy 
528-529;  iascendencv  of  in  Prussia,  viii.  606- 
654;  at  Congress  of  Berlin,  viii.  732. 

B1TTENFE1.D,  Generai*,  Commands  Prussian 
forces  in  war  with  Austria,  viii.  610. 

Bitumen,  Used  for  mortar,  i.  125. 

.Bi<ACK  Death,  Scourges  Northern  Europe,  v.  89^ 
1 17-118,  151-152;  in  London,  vi.  428. 

Bi«ACK  Hawk  War,  Account  of,  vii.  51-52. 

Black  Prince,  Duke  of  Guienne,  v.  57;  career 
of  on  the  Continent,  v.  57,  61-62,  118-119. 

Blaine,  James  G.,  Secretary  of  State,  vii  204^ 
237 ;  candidate  for  Presidency,  vii.  220. 

Blake,  Robert,  Admiral  of  England,  vi.  417, 42a 

Blanc,  Louis,  French  historian,  vxii.^  497. 

Blanco,  Guzman,  President  of  Venezuela,  viiL 
786. 

Blenheim,  Battle  of,  vi.  462. 

Blucher,  General  Gerhard,  At  Katsbach,  vi. 
750;  enters  France,  vi.  753;  beaten  by  Na- 
poleon at  Brienue,  vi.  753 ;  wins  at  Laon,  vL 
753 ;  in  Belgium,  vi.  760 ;  at  Waterloo,  vi  765. 

Blue  Nile,  Character  of,  i.  3a 

Blunt,  Sir  John,  Contriver  of  South  Sea  Scheme^ 
vi.  504. 

BoADiCEA,  Queen  of  the  Britons,  iii.  285. 

Boccaccio,  Mentioned,  v.  146. 

BoETHius,  Life  and  work  of,  iv.  411-412. 

B(Emund  of  Tarento,  Leader  of  the  First  Cm- 
sade,  iv.  680,  681,  683,  687,  689,  6^,  691,  694; 
captured  by  the  Turks,  iv.  697. 

BcEOTiA,  Description  of,  ii.  453;  independence  of, 
ii.  562. 

BcEOTiAN  Migration,  Account  of,  ii.  512. 

BcEUF,  Baron  le,  French  minister  of  war,  viiL 

524. 
Bohemians,  Tribal  history  of,  iv.  402. 

Boileau,  Notice  of,  vi.  469. 

Bokenran,  Reign  of,  i.  68. 

BOLESLAS,  King  of  Poland,  iv.  659. 

Boleyn,  Anne,  Captivates  Henry  VIIL,  ▼.  217; 
married  by  him,  v.  219;  put  away  and  exe- 
cuted, V.  221-222. 

Bolivar,  Simon,  Liberator  of  Columbia,  viii.  78^ 

Bonaparte,  Jerome,  Marriage  trouble  of,  vL 
720-721 ;  leads  corps  of  Grand  Army,  vi,  740; 
abdicates  throne  of  Westphalia,  vi.  750. 

Bonaparte,  Joseph,  Grand  elector  of  empire,  vi 
706;  king  of  two  Sicilies,  vi  714;  king  of 
Spain,  vi.  722 ;  abandons  Spain,  vi.  753. 

Bonaparte,  Louis,  Constable  of  empire,  vi.  706; 
king  of  Holland,  vi.  730;  troubles  of  with  Na- 
poleon, vi.  730- 73T. 

Bonaparte,  Louis  Napoleon,  A  specter  of  the 
French  Republic,  viii.  499-502;  sketch  of, 
viii.  500-501 ;  member  of  Constituent  Assem- 
bler, viii.  501;  President  of  the  Republic, 
viii.  502;  administration  of,  viii  502-506; 
coup  d'etat  of,  viii.  505-506;  chosen  emperor, 
viii.  506;  attempts  to  assassinate,  viii.  50^ 
510;  invades  Italy,  viii.  511;  interferes  in 
Mexico,  vii.  170-172;  viii.  513-514,  775;  po- 
litical troubles  of,  viii.  514,  519,  520;  goes  to 
war  with  Prussia,  viii  523;  course  of  durinr 
Franco-Prussian  war,  viii.  523-529;  death  o5 
viii  551. 


VIU 


INUEX. 


Bonaparte,  Napoleon,  Birth  of,  vi.  575;  at 
Toulon,  vi.  670;  sketch  of,  vi.  670-671;  puts 
down  mob  in  Paris,  vi.  682 ;  first  Italian  cam- 
paign of,  vi.  683-685;  concludes  treaty  of, 
Campo  Fomiio,  vi.  685;  Egyptian  campaign  of. 
vi.  689t^i  ;  chosen  fir^t  consul,  vi.  694; 
policy  of,  vi.  697-699;  second  Italian  campaign 
of,  vi.  699-700;  elected  consul  for  life,  vi.  702; 
attempt  lo  assassinate,  vi.  705;  elected  em- 
peror, vi  705 ;  Austrian  campaign  of,  vi.  707- 
711;  punishes  Frederick  William  III.,  vi. 
710-713 ;  sets  up  the  Bonapartes,  vi.  714; 
overthrows  German  empire,  vi.  714-715; 
issues  decrees  against  Great  Britain,  vi.  716; 
overwhelms  Prussia,  vi.  717;  makes  peace 
with  Russia,  vi.  717-718;  deposes  Dragaii9as, 
vi.  720;  Spanish  complication  of,  vi.  721-722; 
-invades  Spain,  vi.  725;  crushes  Austria,  vi. 
725-727  ;  divorces  Josephine  .  vi.  728;  marries 
Maria  Louisa,  vi.  729-730;  deposes  King 
Louis,  vi.  730-731  ;  persecutes  De  Stael,  vi. 
732-734;  invades  Russia,  vi.  740;  Russian  cam- 
paign of,  vi.  740-746;  campaigns  of  in  1813, 
vi.  747-752 ;  pressed  by  tlie  allies,  vi.  753 ; 
abdicates,  vi.  754;  returns  from  Elba,  vi. 
757;  struggle  of  during  the  Hundred  Days, 
vi.  759-760;  at  Waterloo,  vi.  760-765;  sec- 
ond abdiction  of,  vi,  765 ;  banishment  and 
death  of,  vi.  765-766 ;  funeral  of,  vi.  766 ;  in- 
influence  of  on  civilization,  vi.  768. 

Bonapartes,  Table  of,  viii.  506. 

Bonds  of  the  United  States,  Issuance  of,  vii. 
165-166. 

Boniface,  Defends  Africa  against  the  Vandals, 
iii.  343 ;  iv.  427-429- 

Boniface  VIII.,  Quarrel  of,  with  Philip  the  Fair, 
V.  47;  struck  by  Colonna,  v.  48. 

Booth,  John  Wii,kes,  Assassinates  Lincoln,  vii. 
167. 

Borgia  CESare,  Career  of,  v.  147. 

Borodino,  Battle  of,  vi.  742. 

BoRSiPPA,  Description  of,  i.  265. 

Bosnia,  Atrocities  in,  viii.  726. 

Bosnians,  Tribal  history  of,  iv.  40a. 

BosRA,  Captured  by  the  Moslems,  iv.  463-464. 

BossuET,  Notice  of,  vi.  469. 

Boston,  Founding  of,  vi.  486;  siege  of,  vi.  594- 

597- 
Boston  Massacre,  Account  of,  vi.  592 

Boston  Port  Bii^i*,  Passage  of,  vi.  592. 

Boston  Tea  Party,  Account  of.  vi.  592. 

BoswoRTH  Field,  Battle  of,  v.  140. 

Botany  Bay,  Penal  Colony  of  New  South  Wales, 

viii.  842. 
BoTHWElri,,   Earl  of.   Third   husband  of  Mary 

Stuart,  V.  281 ;  end  of,  v.  281-282. 
BoTTliEA,  Macedonian  province,  ii.  613. 
BouLANGER,   GENERAL,    Minister    of  War,   viii. 

574;  leader  of  Anti-German  party,  viii.  574- 

576 ;  downfall  of,  viii.  577. 
BoURBAKi,  Defeated  by  Manteuffel,  viii.  535. 

BouRiNOT  John    George,   Views    of  respecting 

future  Canada,  viii.  756-757. 
Bourbon,   Constable  of    Francis    I.,   v.    205-206; 

fortunes  of,  v.  208 ;  death  of,  v.  210. 
Bourbon   Duke  of.   Regent  for  Louis  XV.,  vi. 

513- 
Bourbon  Dynasty,  Displayed,  v.  242;  looks  to 

Henry  of  Navarre,  v.  258;  ascenclency  of,  v. 
261-266,  323-339;  vi.  439-469*.  5 H -5 18;  over- 
throw of,  vi.  653-662;  restoration  of,  vi.  754- 
757.  767;  second  reign  of,  viii.  457-47^;  pro- 
scription of,  viii.  572. 
BouviNES,  Battle  of  (1214),  iv.  782 ;  battle  of  (1340), 

V.  54. 


Boyle,  Robert,  Mentioned,  vi.  439. 

BoYNE,Battle  of,  vi.  445. 

Bozon,  King  of  Provence,  iv.  547. 

BozzARis,  Marco,  Leader  of  Greek  patriots,  viii. 

723- 
Braddock,  Campaign  of  in  Pennsylvania,  vi.  563. 
Bradford,  William,  Governor  of  Plymouth,  vL 

485. 
Bragan^a,  House  of,  deposed  by  Napoleon,  vi. 

720;  instituted  in  Brazil,  viii.  790-791. 
Bragg,  General  Braxton,  At  Buena  Vista,  vii. 

77,  at    Perry ville,  vii    121;  at   Murfreesboro^ 

vii.  121-122;  at  Chickamauga,  vii.  135. 
Brahe,  Tycho,  Discoveries  of,  v.  269. 
Brahmins,  Influence  of  on  Sepoys,  vii.  346-347, 
Brandenburg,  Province  of,  iv.  556. 
Brandywine,  Battle  of,  vi.  606. 
Brazil,  Summary  of  history  of,  viii.  789-794. 
Bread  Riot,  In  Paris,  vi.  677. 
Breckinridge,  John  C,  Vice-President  of  United 

States,  vii.  96:  candidate  for  President,  vii.  loi. 
Brennus.  Chieftain  of  the  Gauls,  iii.  i^i. 
Bricks,  Used  in  Chaldsean  structures,  1.  1 24-125; 

employed  by  the  Babylonians,  i.  267-268. 
Bridges,  The  principal  m  the  United  States,  vii. 

213-215- 
Bright,  John,  Agitates  the  repeal  of  com  laws, 

vii.  307,  310;  denounces  Adullamites,  vii.  395; 

in  Glaclstone  Cabinet,  vii.  406. 

Brisson,  M.,  Ministry  of,  viii.  569. 

Britain,  Invaded  by  Ciesar,  iii.  231;  concjaered 
by  Claudius,  iii.  278-280;  revolt  in,  iii.  285; 
conquest  of  by  Agricola,  iii.  297;  invaded  by 
Severus,  iii.  316. 

Britwalda,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iv.  446. 

Brougham,  Henry,  Notice  of,  vii.  277. 

Brown,  John,  Insurrection  of,  vii.  100. 

Bruce,  Robert  the  Elder,  Mentioned,  iv.  788. 

Bruce,  Robert  the  Younger,  Leader  of  the 
Scots,  V.  110;  career  of,  v.  no- 112;  becomes 
king,  V.  112;  defeated  by  Edward  III.,  v.  113. 

Brunehaut,  Princess  of  Austrasia,  iv.  437. 

Bruno,  St.,  Fovmds  Order  of  La  Chartrease,  iv. 
602. 

Brunswick,  Chari,bs  Wilwam,  Duke  of,  Issues 
proclamation  against  France,  vi.  651-652;  de- 
feated at  Jemappes,  vi.  658. 

Brussels,  Insurrection  in,  viii.  588. 

Bruttium,  Description  of,  iii.  43-44.^ 

Brutus,  Junius,  Tradition  of,  iii.  113;  expels  the 
Tarquins,  iii.  114;  consul,  iii.  115. 

Brutus  Marcus,  Conspires  against  Caesar,  iii. 
246;  participates  in  the  assassination,  iii. 
248;  routed  at  Philippi,  iii.  253;  kills  him- 
self, iii.  253.* 

Bryant,  VV^ii.uam  Cullen,  Death  of,  vii.  203. 

Brydon,  Doctor,  Survivor  of  Cabul,  vii.  296,  366. 

Bucephalia,  Founding  of,  ii.  659. 

Buchanan,  James,  Elected  President,  vii.  96;  ad- 
ministration of,  vii.  96-104. 

Buckingham,  Duke  of.  Supports  Richard  of 
Gloucester,  v.  138;  rebels,  v.  139;  is  executed, 
V.  140. 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  Minister  of  Charles  I.,. 

vi.  3^*^9-391 .  ,        _       , 

Buckner,  General  S.  B.,  Surrenders  Donelson» 

vii.  1 18. 
Buddhism,  Introduced  into  Japan,  viii.  820. 
BuELL,  Don  Carlos,  Union  general  in  Kentucky 

and  Tennessee,  vii.  11 7- 121. 
Buena  Vista,  Battle  of,  vii.  76-77. 
Buenos  Ayres,  Sketch  of,  viii.  794-795- 
Buffalo,  The,  Native  to  Babylonia,  i.  254. 
Bulgaria,    International    difficulties    concerning 

viii.  738-740. 
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BUI.OARIANS,  Tribal  history  of,  iv.  404-405;  resist 

the  Crusaders,  iv.  670-671. 
Bui<i,  Run,  Battles  of,  vii.  112,  126. 
Bui^wER,  Edward  Lytton,  Notice  of,  vii  277; 

legislates  for  British  America,  vii.  376. 
BuNKBR  Hiu^  Battle  of,  vi.  5^ 
BuNYAN,  John,  Author  of  Pilgrim*s  Progress^ 

vi.  437. 

Burgesses,  ^Housb  of,  In  Virginia,  vL  498-499. 

Burgesses  of  the  Middle  Ages,  General  char- 
acter of,  V.  32-34, 

Burgoyne,  Generai*  John,  Arrives  at  Boston, 
vi.  594 ;  invades  New  York,  vi.  605 ;  campaign 
of,  vi.  605-606;  surrender  of,  vi.  606. 

Burgundians,  Tribal  history  of,  iv.  395-397; 
faction  of  France,  v.  66;  struggle  of  with  the 
Armagnacs,  v.  66-74. 

BuRiAi^  Method  of  among  the  Chalda&ans,  L 
126. 

Burke  and  Wili^  Expedition,  History  of,  viiL 
849-851. 

Burke,  Edmund,  Impeaches  Warren  Hastings, 

vi.  573-574. 
Burke,   Robert   O^Hara,  Australian  explorer, 

viiL  849. 
Burke,  Thomas  Henry,  Assassinated  in  Phoenix 

Park,  vii.  433. 
Buri<eigh,  Minister  of  Elizabeth,  v.  279. 
BuRLiNGAME,  Anson,  American  ambassador  to 

China,  viiL  811-812;  ambassador  of  China  to 

the  Western  Powers,  viii.  812. 
BuRMAii,  Conquest  of  by  Great  Britain,  vii.  262- 

263. 
BuRNSiDE,  Generai«  AMBROSE  E.,  Commands 

Federal   s(juadron,  vii.  120;  supersedes  Mc- 

Clellan,  vii.  128;  superseded  by  Hooker,  viL 

139. 
Burr,  Aaron,  Elected  Vice-President,  vi.  776; 

kills  Hamilton,  vi.  778;  conspiracy  of,   vi. 

778. 

BuRRUS,  Master  of  the  Praetorians,  iii.  281 ;  mur- 
dered, iv.  84a 

Bustamente,  Generai^  President  of  Mexico, 
viii.  772. 

BuTAN,  Reign  of,  i.  44. 

Bute,  Lord,  Minister  of  George  III.,  vi.  571. 

Butler,  Generai,  B.  F.,  In  Mexican  war,  vii.  74; 
at  Fortress  Monroe,  vii.  11 1;  commandant  at 
New  Orleans,  vii.  120;  on  the  James,  vii.  157; 
candidate  for  President,  vii.  220. 

Butler,   Samuel,   Poet    of   the    Cavaliers,    vJ. 

439. 
Byng,  Admiral,  Commands  English  navy,  vL 

503. 

Byron,  Admiral,  Commands  British  fleet  against 
Americans,  vL  610. 

Byron,  Lord,  Quoted,  i.  140;  ii.  456,  544,  551; 
iii.  37,  62,  83,  221,  222;  V.  38;  vL  724;  es- 
pouses cause  of  Greece,  viii.  724. 

c. 

CABAL,  Ascendency  of,  vi.429. 

Cabot,  John,  Discovers  North  America,  v.  177- 

178. 
Cabot,  Sebastian,  Traces  the  coast-line  of  North 

America,  v.  178;   future  career  of,  v.  178-179. 
Cabral,  Pedro  Alvarez,  explores  Brazilian  coast, 

viii.  789. 
Cabul,  War  of  England  in,  vii.  292-298. 
Cadmus,  Introduces  Greek  Alphabet,  ii.  466. 
Cadwallader,  Overthrown  by  the  Saxons,  iv. 

446. 
Caen,  Treaty  of,  iv.  642. 
Cesar,  Caius.     (See  Caligula.) 


Qjf^KRf  Julius,  Plans  conquest  of  Parthia,  iL 
427 ;  his  Commentaries^  iii.  71,  230:  supports 
Pompeius,  iii  218-219;  sketch  of,  iii.  226- 
227;  sent  to  Spain,  iii.  227;  elected  consul, 
iii.  227 ;  assigned  to  Gaul,  iii.  220 ;  begins  war 
with  the  Gauls,  iii.  230;  invpdes  Germany, 
iiL  230-231;  lands  in  Britain,  iii  231;  con- 
quers Gaul,  iii.  231-232;  oppost  i  by  Pompe- 
ius, iii.  235  ;  attempts  reconciliacion  with  the 
Opttmatcs,  iii.  235-236;  breaks  with  the  Pom- 
peians,  iii.  236-237;  crosses  the  Rubicon,  iii 
237;  overthrows  the  Pompeians,  iii.  238-240; 
reduces  Egypt  and  the  East,  iii.  240-241; 
quells  the  mutineers^  iii.  241-242;  in  the  as- 
cendant, iii.  244;  triumphs,  iii.  245;  reforms 
of,  iii.  245-246;  conspiracy  against,  iii.  246; 
assassination  of,  iii.  248;  funeral  of,  iiL  250; 
family  of,  iii.  267. 

CiiSSAR,  Octavianus,  Patronizes  literature,  iiL  72 ; 
heir  of  Julius,  iii.  250-251 ;  claims  the  succes- 
sion, iiL  251;  member  of  Second  Triumvirate, 
iiL  251;  defeats  Brutas  and  Cassius,  iii.  253; 
overthrows  Lepidus,  iii.  255;  pacifies  Rome, 
iii.  258;  in  the  ascendant,  iiL  258-262;  em- 
peror, iiL  265-273;  administrative  methods 
of,  iii.  265-266;  policy  of,  iii.  268;  reforms  o^ 
iiL  268-269;  death  and  heirs  of,  iiL  271. 

Calabria,  Description  of,  iii.  43. 

Calah,  Ruins  of,  L  160;  capital  of  Assyria,  L 
169. 

Calais,  Taken  by  Edward  IIL,  v.  116. 

Calcutta,  Capital  of  British  India.    (See  Sepoy 

Rebellion:^ 
Calendar,  Reform  of,  by  Gregory  XIII.,  v.  261- 

262. 
Calhoun,  John   C,  Vice-President  of   United 

States,  vii.  46. 
California,  Subjugated  b^  Fremont,  vii.  75;  dis- 
covery of  gold  in,  viL  81-82 ;  admission  of^ 

viL  86-87. 
Caliphate,  Of  Cordova,  Established,  iv.  510. 
Caliphate,   Of  Damascus,  History  of,  iv.  49^ 

508. 
Caliphate,  Of  Medina,  Histor}^  of,  iv.  -460-508. 
Calioula,  Becomes  emperor,  iii.   276;  cruelties 

of,  iiL  276-277;  blasphemy  of,  iiL  277;  murder 

of,  iii.  277. 
Calixtines,  Faction  of  Hussites,  v.  loa 
Callias,  Peace  of,  i.  366;  ii.  562. 
CALLI^UJS,  Account  of,  iL  469. 
Calonne,  Alexandre  de,  Finance  minister  of 

Louis  XVI.,  vi.  632. 
Calvin,  John,  Genevese  reformer,  v.  235;  formu- 
lates his  theology,  v,  236;   doctrines  of,  v. 

23^237. 
Calvinism,  Doctrines  of,  v.    236-237,   basis   of 

faction  in  Netherland,  v.  314. 
Cambac^r^s,  Jean  Jacques,  Consul  of  France, 

vi.  697;  Arch  Chancellor  of  Empire,  vi.  705. 
Cambvses,  The  Elder,  Reign  of,  1.  344. 
Cambyses,  The  Younger,  King  of  Persia,  L  351; 

invades  Egypt,  i.  352;   overwhelmed  in  the 

desert,   L  353;   kills  Apis,  i.  353;    death  o^ 

L  355 ;  character  of,  L  355. 
Camel,  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  iv.  757,  758. 
Camel,  The,  Native  of  Babylonia,  L  254. 
Camillus,  Expels  the  Gauls  from  Italy,  iii.  130; 

career  of,  iii.  13^,  135. 
Campania,  Description  of,  iiL  45 ;  subdued  by  the 

Romans,  iii.  139. 
Campbell,    Sir   Archibald,    Downfall   of,  vL 

433. 
Campbell,  Sir  Colin,  British  general  in  Sepoy 

war,  vii.  363-365. 
Campus  Martius,  Notice  of,  iiL  11  j. 
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Canada.  (See  New  France  :  also  American  Rev- 
olution^ viii.  746,  747;  and  iVar  0/1812.)  In- 
surrection in,  vii.  58;  viii.  748,  threatened  by 
Fenians,  viii.  752,  753;  early  history  of,  viii. 
745-747;  later  history  of,  viii.  747-759*  pop- 
ular reform  in,  viii.  753,  754;  recent  growth 

of,  viiL  75  ,-764.  .        ^    ... 

Canadian  P  cific  Railway,  Notice  of,  vin.  755. 

Canby,  General,  Murdered  by  Modocs,  vii.  185. 

Cann^,  Battle  of,  iii.  i66. 

Canning,  George,  Ministry  of,  vii.  261. 

Canton,  Bombarded  by  British,  viiL  810;  surren- 
der of,  viii.  810. 

CanroberT,  Puts  down  Parisian  insurrection, 
viii.  506. 

Canuleius,  Tribune  of  Rome,  iii   128. 

Canute.  Proclaimed  king  of  England,  iv.  577; 
tradition  of,  iv.  578. 

Capet,  Hugh.    (See  Hugh  Capet) 

Capetian  Dynasty,  Establishment  of  in  France, 
iv.  598;  ascendency  of,  iv.   598-608,  788-796; 

V.  45-52. 

Capitoline  Hill,  Peopled,  iii.  106;  buildings  on, 
iiL  iia 

Capitularies,  Of  Charlemagne,  iv.  533.  534. 

Capo  d*Istria,  Count,  President  of  Greece,  viiL 
724. 

Cappadocians,  Notice  of,  1.  316. 

Captain  Jack,  Chief  of  the  Modocs,  vii.  185. 

Capua,  Taken  by  Hannibal,  iii.  164;  occupied  by 
Carthaginians,  iiL  167,  retaken  by  the  Ro- 
mans, iii.  171. 

Caracalla,  Becomes  emperor,  iii.  316-317;  vices 
of,  iii.  317;  murder  or,  iii.  317. 

Caractacus,  Conquered  by  the  Romans,  iii.  278- 
280. 

Carbonari.  Society  op  the,  viii..  657-658. 

Carchemish,  Battle  of,  i.  70. 

Cardigan,  Earl  op,  Captain  of  Light  Brigade, 
viii.  709. 

Caricature,  Practiced  by  the  Assyrians,  i.  198- 
199;  by  the  Babylonians,  i.  270. 

Carloman,  King  of  Austrasia,  iv.  440,  517. 

Carlovingian  Dynasty,  Establishment  of,  iv. 
440;  ascendency  of,  iv.  515-558;  table  of,  iv. 
539;  character  of  later  kings  of,  iv.  589. 

Carmania,  Province  of  Parthian  Empire,  ii.  382. 

Carolina,  Colonization  of.  v.  367-368. 

Caroline  of  Brandenburg,  Wife  of  George  U., 
vi.  506. 

Caroline,  Wife  of  George  IV.,  Note  on,  viL 
264. 

Caroline  Islands,  Difficulties  concerning,  viii. 
648. 

Carteret,  Sir  George,  Colonizes  New  Jersey, 
V.  368. 

Carthage,  Founding  of,  iii.  148;  early  history  of, 
iii.  i48-i49;-constitution  of,  iii.  149;  religion 
of,  iii.  149-150;  wars  of  with  Rome,  iii.  150- 
190;  destruction  of,  iii.  188. 

Carthaginians,  First  notices  of,  iii.  148;  Institu- 
tions of,  iii.  149;  character  of,  iii.  150;  war  of 
in  Sicily,  iii.  150-151;  first  conflict  of  with 
Rome,  iii.  151-156;  dominate  the  Mediter- 
ranean, iii.  157;  renew  the  war  with  Rome, 
iii.  159;  invade  Italy,  iii.  162  ;  conquered  by 
the  Romans,  iii.  176-190.  * 

Carthusian  Monks,  Order  of  established,  iv.  602. 

Cartier,  James,  Voyage  of  to  the  New  World,  v. 
184. 

Carus,  Reign  of,  iii.  324. 

Casca,  Assassin  of  Csesar,  iii.  248. 

Cassano,  Battle  of,  vi.  692. 

Cassian  Way,  Description  of,  iii.  147. 

Cassiodorus,  Minister  of  Amalasontha,  iv.  413. 


Cassius,  Assassin  of  Csesar,  iii.  246-248 ;  commits 

suicide,  iii.  253. 
Cassius,  Spurius,  Proposes  agrarian  law,  iiL  124. 
Castes.  Of  the  Egyptians,  i.  74-77. 
Castile,  Early  history  of,  v.  142-143. 
Cj^Tacombs,  Christian  art  in,  iii.  6^ 
Catesbv,  Lord,  Gunpowder  conspirator,  vL  378- 

385. 
Catherine  I.,  Empress  of  Russia,  vi.  478. 
Catherine  II.,  Empress  of  Russia,  sketch  of,  vi 

579 ;  marries  Peter  III.,  vi.  579 ;  has  him  stran- 
gled, vi.  580;  becomes.  Czarina,  vi.  580;  reign 

of.  vi.  580-582. 
Catherine  of  Aragon,  Wife  of  Henry  VIIL,  t. 

202,  217;  divorced,  v.  219, 
Catiline,  Sketch  of,  iii.  220-221;  conspiracy  of» 

iii.   221;  confronted  by  Cicero,  iii.  221-223; 

overthrow  of,  iii.  223-225. 
-Catinat,  Marshal,  General  of  Louis  XIV.,  vL 

454,  455,  459. 
Cato,  Marcus  Porcius,  Senator  of  Rome,  iii  180 ; 

advocates  destruction  of  Carthage,  iii.    186; 

family  of,  iii.   242*;  opposes  Caesar,  iiL  242; 

holds  Utica,  iii.  244;  death  of,  iii.  244. 
Cato  the  Elder,  Sketch  of,  iii.  70;  as  a  reformer, 

iii.  195- 
Catullus,  Sketch  of,  iii.  73. 
Caudinb  Porks,  Battle  of,  iii.  14a 
Cavaignac,  General,  Candidate  for  Presidency 

of  French  Republic,  viii.  501. 
Cavaliers,  Name  of  royalist  party  in  England,  vL 

399. 

Cavendish,  Lord  Frederick,  Murder  of,  vii.  433. 
Cavour,  Camillo  Benso,  Apparition  of,  viii.  660: 

Italian  minister  at  Paris,  viii.  511;  policy  ana 

influence  of,  viii.  664-67a 
Cawnpore.  Massacre  of,  vii.  357-358. 
Cecil,  Robert,  Minister  of  James  I.,  vi.  377, 385- 

386. 
Cecil,  William.    (See  Lord  Burleigh,) 
Cecrops,  Tradition  of,  ii.  508. 
Cedar  Creek,  Battle  of,  vii.  159. 
Celibacy,  Question  of  in  Papal  Church,  iv.  602. 
Cemeteries,  of  the  Chaldaeans,  i.  126. 
Cemetery  Hill,  Position  at  Gettysburg,  vii.  142^ 

143. 
Censorship,  Institution  of,  iii.  128. 

Census  of  The  United  States,  The  third,  vL 
780;  the  ninth,  vii.  179;  the  tenth,  vii.  202-2(n. 

Centennial  Celebration,  Account  of,  vii.  188^ 
190;  display  of  Japan  at,  viii.  825;  display  of 
Australia  at,  viii.  833 ;  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution, vii.  237-246. 

Centennial  of  French  Republic,  Celebrated, 

viii.  577-579. 

Central  Greece,  Description  of,  iii.  36-37. 

Centralization,  Tendency  towards  m  modeni 
governments,  viii.  691-692. 

Ceremonial.  Of  the  Egyptian  court,  L  73-74;  of 
the  Persian  court,  i.  335-336. 

Cerro  Gordo,  Battle  of,  vii.  78. 

Cesarka,  Fief  of  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  iv.  694^ 

Cetevvavo,  King  of  the  Zulus,  vii.  425-<<j26: 

Cethegus,  Couspirator  with  Catiline,  iiL  221. 

CHi^RONEA,  Battle  of,  ii.  627. 

Chalcidice,  Macedonian  province,  ii.  613. 

CHALDi^A,  General  history  of,  i.  103-140;  cotmtr/ 
of,  i.  103-107 ;  people  and  language  of,  i.  108^ 
hi;  chronology  and  annals  of,  i.  111-123; 
science  and  art  of,  i.  123-131;  religion  of,  i. 
132-140. 

CHALDi^A  (the  country).  Watered  by  EuphratcA 
and  Tigris,  i.  103-105;  shape  of,  i.  105;  as- 
pect of,  i.  105-106;  extent  of,  i.  106;  fertility 
of,  i.  106-107;  maritime  advantages  of,  i.  107. 
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Chai^d^ans,   Ethnology  of,  i.  108-109;  charac- 
teristics of,  i.  iio-iii ;  genius  of,  L  128. 

Chai^dbb  Tongue,  Considered,  i  iii. 

Chai^onitis,  Province  of,  i  146. 

Chaw)ns,  Battle  of,  iii.  345.  --' 

Chai^uu,  Battle  of,  i.  182. 

Chambord,  Count  of,  Death  of,  viii.  566. 

Champe,  Sergeant  John,  Attempts  to  capture 
Arnold,  vi.  614. 

Champion  Hii,i,s,  Battle  of,  vii.  132. 

Champoli^ion,  Account  of,  i.  99-100. 

Chancei,i*orsvii,le,  Battle  of,  vii.  139. 

Chanoi,er,  Zachariah,  Death  of,  vii.  203. 

Changarnier,  Generai«,  Removed  from  com- 
mand, viii.  503. 

Chantu^lv,  Battle  of,  vii.  126. 

Chapui^tepec,  Battle  qf,  vii.  79. 

Charax,  Notice  of,  i.  204. 

Charette,  Retaliates  on  Revolutionists,  vi.  68a 

Chariot  Racing,  Of  the  Greeks,  ii.  515;  of  the 
Romans,  iii.  80-81. 

Chari«emagne,  Accession  of,  iv.  441,  517;  war  of 
with  the  Lombards,  iv.  518-520;  visits  Rome, 
iv.  518-520;  makes  war  on  the  Saxons,  iv. 
520-524;  introduces  Christianity,  iv.  522-525; 
invades  Spain,  iv.  526;  is  repelled,  iv.  527; 
campaigns  of,  iv.  528;  visits  Rome,  iv.  529; 
crowned  emperor,  iv.  529;  administrative 
system  of,  iv.  530-534;  patronizes  learning, 
iv.  534-536;  deam  of,  iv.  536;  character  of,  iv. 

.^  537. 

Charles   L    op   Engm.nd,    Mames    Henrietta 

Maria,  vi.  389;  becomes  kin^,  vi.  389;  char- 
acter of,  vi.  389;  a  theorist,  vi.  390;  unpopu- 
larity of,  vi.  391 ;  financial  measures  of,  vi. 
391-393;  breaks  with  Parliament,  vi.  393-394; 
abandons  Strafford  and  I^aud,  vi.  395 ;  retires 
to  Nottingham,  vi.  399;  at  war  with  Parlia- 
ment, vi.  401-405;  sold  by  the  Scots,  vi.  406- 
407;  in  power  of  Parliament,  vi.  407-408;  con- 
demnea  and  executed,  vi.  409. 

Chari^es  II.  OP  Engi^and,  Proclaimed  by  the 
Irish,  vi.  ^11;  signs  the  Scotch  covenant,  vi. 
412;  nominal  king  of  Scotland,  vi.  412-417; 
goes  into  exile,  vi.  417;  restoration  of,  vi. 
423-424;  sketch  of,  vi.  424;  destroys  the 
Regicides,  vi.  425;  restores  episcopacy,  vi. 
426;  sells  Dunkirk,  vi.  426-427;  profligacy  of, 
vi.  427;  institutes  the  Cabal,  vi.  429;  death  of, 
vi.  431 ;  character  of,  vi.  431. 

Chari^ES  II.  OP  Spain,  An  invalid,  vi.  456;  who 
shall  succeed  him?  vi.  456-458. 

Charles  IV.  op  France,  Becomes  king,  v.  51 ; 
reign  of,  v.  52. 

Charles  IV.  op  Spain,  Deposed  by  Napoleon,  vi. 
721. 

Charles  V.  op  France,  Becomes  king,  v.  51; 
aids  Henry  of  Trastamare,  v.  61 ;  opposed  by 
Charles  of  Navarre,  v.  63. 

Charles  V.  op  G^rmvny,  Accession  of,  v.  196; 
calls  Diet  of  Worms,  v.  197 ;  retires  to  Spain, 
V.  202 ;  relations  of  to  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis 
I.,  V.  202-217;  calls  Diet  of  Augsburg,  v.  211; 
at  war  with  France,  v.  227;  reduces  Germany^ 
V.  228-231;  abdicates,  v.  234;  in  San  Yuste, 
V.  235 ;  death,  v.  235. 

Charles  VI.  op  France,  Becomes  king,  v.  63; 
under  the  regency,  v.  63-64 ;  war  of  with  the 
English,  v.  65;  becomes  insane,  v.  65;  a  vic- 
tim of  faction,  v.  66 ;  death  of,  v.  69. 

Charles  VI.  op  Germany,  Becomes  emperor,  vi. 
465;  issues  Pragmatic  Sanction,  vi.  480,  508, 
514,  523;  troubles  of  concerning  Poland,  vi. 
523 ;  death  of,  vi.  525. 

Charles  VIL  op  France,  Becomes  king,  v.  69 ; 


besieged  in  Orleans,  v.  70 ;  crowned  at  Rheima^ 
V.  71-72;  reign  of,  v.  72-74. 

Charles  VIII.  op  France,  Marries  Anna  of  Brit- 
tany, V.  107;  crosses  the  Alps,  v.  149;  Italian 
campaign  of,  v.  149. 

Charles  IX.  op  France,  Becomes  king,  v.  246; 
ruled  by  his  mother,  v.  246-253 ;  prepares  for 
St  Bartholomew,  v.  251 ;  in  the  massacre,  v. 
253 ;  terrors  and  death  of,  v.  255-257. 

Charles  X.  op  France,  Accession  of,  viii.  466; 
policy  of,  viii.  468;  family  of,  viii.  467-468; 
reign  of,  viii  466-480;  abdication  of,  viii 
479-480. 

Charles  X.,  King  of  Sweden,  vi.  473. 

Charles  XI.,  King  of  Sweden,  vi.  473. 

Charles  XII.  op  Sweden,  Youth  and  education 
of,  vi  473-474;  attacks  Zealand,  vi.  474;  dis- 
cipline of,  vi.  475 ;  raises  siege  of  Narva,  vi 
475 ;  overruns  Poland,  vi.  476 ;  defeats  Peter 
the  Great,  vi.  477;  routed  at  Poltava,  vi  477; 
a  fugitive  in  Turkey,  vi.  477-478 ;  returns  to 
Sweden,  vi.  480;  killed  at  Frederickshall,  vi 
481 ;  genius  of,  vi.  481. 

Charles  XIII.,  King  of  Sweden,  vi.  720;  adopts 
Bernadotte,  vi.  738. 

Charles  Albert  II.  op  Bavaria,  Claims  Im- 
perial crown,  vi  508,  514,  529;  crowned,  vi 
530;  death  of,  vi.  532. 

Charles  Albert  op  Sardinia,  Resigns  crown  to 
Victor  Emanuel,  viii  66i ;  champion  of  Ital- 
ian cause,  viii.  661. 

Charles  Alexander  op  Lorraine,  Invades  Al- 
sace, vi.  516;  defeated  at  Leuthen,  vi  544-549. 

Charles,  Archduke  op  Austria,  Claimant  of 
the  Spanish  crown,  vi.  457-465;  becomes 
Emperor  Charles,  VI.,  vi.  465. 

Charles,  Archduke  op  Austria,  opposes  Na- 
poleon, vi.  685,  692 ;  ruin  of,  vi.  709. 

Charles  Edward,  the  Young  Pretender,  At- 
tempt of  to  regain  English  throne,  vi  509- 

511.  . 

Charles  Ferdinand  op  Berry,  Death  of,  vii  417. 

Charles  Martel,  Mayor  of  the  Franks,  iv.  439, 
516-517;  energy  of,  iv.  439,  516-517;  over- 
throws the  Moslems,  iv.  439-440,  511 ;  dishon- 
ored, iv.  5 1 1- 5 1 2. 

Charles  op  Anjou,  King  of  the  two  Sicilies,  iv, 

792-793. 
Charles  op  Luxembourg,  Elected  emperor,  v. 

90 ;  reign  of,  v.  90-91. 

Charles  op  Navarre,  Relations  of  with  King 
John,  V.  55-59. 

Charles  the  Bald,  Receives  Aquitaine,  iv.  541 ; 
conflict  of  with  Lothaire,  iv.  541-542 ;  reiga 
of,  iv.  542-545. 

Charles  the  Bold,  Opposes  Louis  XL,  v.  75; 
fights  for  the  old  feudal  liberties,  v.  76;  im- 
prisons Louis,  V.  77;  leads  the  civil  war,  v. 
77-79;  is  killed,  v.  80. 

Charles  the  Fat,  King  of  France,  iv.  545 ;  reign 

of,  iv.  545-549. 
Charles  the  Simple,  King  of  France,  iv.  549; 

reign  of,  iv.  549-550.  553- 
Charleston,  Founding  of,  v.  368;  defended  by 

Moultrie,  vi.  597;  taken  by  British,  vi.  612; 

captured  by  Sherman,  vii.  150. 
Charleston  Earthquake,  Account  of,  vii  2*31- 

233- 
Chartism,  Rise  of  in  England,  vii.  280;  history 

of,  vii,  280-284,  315-317- 
Chartists,  Their  principles,  vii.  280. 
Chase,  Salmon  P.,  Secretary  of  treasury,  vii.  105, 

165;  presides  at  impeachment  of  Johnson, 

vii.  176;  Chief-justice,  vii.  228;  death  of,  vii 

187-188. 
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Chatbau  Camb&BSIS»  Treaty  of»  v.  242. 

Chaucer,  Sings  at  Woodstock,  v.  124. 

Ch8n  Lan  Pin,  Chinese  ambassador  at  Washing* 
ton,  viii.  816. 

Cherry  Vali^ey,  Massscre  of,  vi.  61a 

Chicago,  Burning  of,  vii.  182-183. 

Chickamauga,  Battle  of,  vii.  135. 

Chickasaw  Bayou,  Attack  on  by  Sherman,  vii. 
121. 

ChildeberT,  King  of  the  Franks,  iv.  436. 

Chii^dbric,  King  of  the  Franks,  iv.  431. 

Children's  Crusade,  History  of.  iv.  751. 

Chii^i,  Independence  of  achieved,  viii   798. 

Chii^peric,  King  of  the  Franks,  iv.  437. 

China,  Summary  of  history  of,  viii.  803-818;  great 
antiquity  of,  viii.  803-804;  early  annals  of.  viii. 
804-805;'  under  the  Mongols,  viii.  805-806; 
under  Mantchu  Tartars,  viii.  806-8 1 8 ,  attempts 
to  open  communication  with  viii,  806-809; 
opium  war  with,  viii.  807-809,  treaties  of 
with  United  States  and  France,  viii.  809;  war 
with  France  and  England,  vii.  371-372;  viii. 
809-811;  Burlingame  treaty  with.  viii.  812; 
establishes  embassy  at  Washington,  vii.  198; 
viii.  816. 

Chinese  Embassy,  Establishment  of  at  Washing- 
ton, vii.  198:  viii.  816. 

Ching-Wang,  Emperor  of  China,  Builds  great 
wall,  viii.  804. 

Chippewa,  Battle  of.  vi.  784-785. 

Chiselhurst,  Residence  of  Napoleon  III,  viii. 

530. 

Chivalry,  Beginnings  of,  iv.  594-595;  sketch  of 
history  of,  iv.  603-606. 

Choiseui<,  Minister  of  Louis  XV.,  vi.  575. 

Cholera.  Visitation  of  in  Europe,  viii.  646-647; 
686-687. 

Chorasmia,  Province  of  Parthian  empire,  ii.  380. 

Chosroes,  Reign  of,  ii.  436-437. 

Christ,  The,  Coming  of,  iii.  271;  life  of,  iii.  271- 
"  272;  crucifixion  of,  iii.  272. 

Christian  II.,  King  of  Denmark,  v.  154. 

Christian  IV.  ok  Denmark.  I^eader  in  Thirty 
Years*  War,  v.  323,  324,  325. 

Christian  IX.  op  Denmark,  Beaten  by  Prussia, 
viii.  606-609. 

Christian  op  Brunswick.  Leader  in  Thirty 
Years*  War,  v.  321;  death  of,  v.  325. 

Christianity,  Leaves  a  lecord  in  the  Catacombs, 
iii.  64;  protests  against  the  gladiatorial  shows, 
iii.  83;  tolerates  slavery,  iii.  85:  opposes 
incineration,  iii.  99;  introduction  of,  iii  272; 
growth  of  at  Rome.  iii.  313;  struggles  for 
recogtiition,  iii.  526-327;  procUimed  by  Con- 
stantine,  iii.  328;  renounced  by  Julian,  iii. 
J33;  introduced  among  the  Goths,  iv.  397; 
into  Britain,  iv.  419-420;  into  France,  iv.  432- 
433;    compared   with    Islam    and   Judaism, 

iv,  457. 

Christians,  Organized  by  Paul,  iiL  272.  perse- 
cuted by  Nero,  iii.  283;  by  Marcus  Aurelius, 
iii.  3CI-312;  by  Decius.  iii.  321-322;  by  Aure- 
lian,  iii.  323;  by  Diocletian,  iii.  327;  favored 
by  Constaatine,  iii.  327-328:  strife  of  for  the 
papacy,  iii.  333-335;  sophistries  of^  iii.  342. 

Church  op  England,  Beginnings  of,  v.  215-227, 
270-273. 

Church  op  Rome,  Attempts  a  reform  of  abuses, 
iv.  602;  V.  186-187;  establishes  monaslicism.iv. 
602;  schism  in,  iv.  607,  disrupted  by  Luther, 
V.  1^3-200.  (See  Lasi  Half  of  Century  XVL^ 
Thirty  Years*  War^  the  various  Popes^  and 
Italy) 

Churubusco,  Battle  of.  vii.  79. 

CiCKRO,  Marcus  Tuuaus,  Founder  of  Roman 


oratory,  iii.  71;  impeaches  Verres,  iiL  217; 
supports  Manilian  Law.  iiL  219 ;  sketch  of» 
iii.  222;  family  of.  iii.  222;  puts  down  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline,  iii.  222-225;  reaction 
against,  iii.  225-226;  returns  from  exile,  iii. 
2^1 ;  attempts  to  reconcile  Csesar  andPompcy^ 
iii.  237;  at  one  with  Caesar,  iii  242;  death  04 
iii.  251-252. 

CiD,  The  story  of.  iv.  653. 

CiMBRi,  Subjugation  of  by  Marius,  iii.  203. 

CiMON,  Ascendency  of,  ii.  559-560. 

CiNCiNNATus,  Story  of.  iii.  125. 

CiNCiNNATUs,  Order  of,  established,  vi.  617. 

CiNEAS,  Ambassador  of  Pyrrhus,  iii.  145. 

Cinq  Mars,  Execution  of,  v.  341. 

Circus,  Of  the  Greeks,  ii.  470-471 ;  of  the  Romans^ 
iii.  79-83. 

Circus  Maximus,  Capacity  of,  iii.  80;  built  by 
Tarquin.  iii.  109. 

Cisalpine  Gaui,,  Description  of,  iii.  41 ;  reduction 
of.  iii.  190. 

Cisalpine  Republic,  Overthrow  of,  vi.  693;  re- 
organized, vi.  70a 

Citizenship.  Roman  theory  of,  iii.  ^^ 

CiUDAD  RoDRico,  Taken  by  the  British,  vi.  736. 

Civil  Rights  Bill,  Passage  of  vii.  174-175. 

Civil  Service  Reform,"  Question  of  agitated^ 
vii.  192,  194,  221.  223. 

Civil  War  in  the  United  States,  Beginning  of» 
vii.  105;  causes  of,  vii.  109-111 .  first  year  of> 
vii.  105-117;  campaigns  of  in  1862,  vii.  1 17-130; 
progress  of  in  1863  and  1864.  vii.  130-160;  end 
of,  vii.  160-163;  results  of,  vii.  163-174. 

Clarence,  George.  Duke  op,  Goes  over  to  Lan- 
caster. V.  136;  death  of,  v.  138. 

Clarendon.  Lord,  Chancellor  of  England,  vi. 
424-425;  fall  of,  vi.  428-429. 

Clarke,  George  Rogers.  Takes  Kaskaskia  and 
Vincennes.  vi.  61a 

Claudius.  Becomes  emperor,  iii.  278;  conquers 
Britain,  iii.  278-280;  checks  the  Germans,  iii. 
280;  foreign  policy  of.  iii.  280;  public  works 
of,  iii.  280;  marries  Messalina,  iii.  280;  after- 
wards Agrippina,  iii.  2S1 ;  death  of,  iii.  281. 

Clay.  Henry.  American  ambassador  at  Ghent» 
vi.  787 ;  promoter  of  Missouri  Compromise^ 
vii.  43-44;  favors  South  American  republics^ 
vii.  45;  candidate  for  President,  vii.  46.  70; 
peacemaker  of  1850,  vii.  86,  87 ;  friend  of  the 
Greeks,  viii.  724;  death  of,  vii.  90. 

Clayborne.  William.  Explores  country'  of  the 
Chesapeake,  v.  ^65. 

Clement  III..  Pontificate  of,  iv.  621-622. 

Cleombrotus,  Of  Sparta,  ii.  595,  career  of,  iL 

596-597. 
Cleomenes.  Interferes  at  Athens,  ii.  538. 

Cleomenes,  The  Younger,  King  of  Sparta,  iL 
676. 

Cleon,  Career  of,  ii.  570-573- 

Cleopatra,  Supported  by  Julius  Caesar,  iii.  240; 
captivates  Antony,  iii.  253;  makes  Egypt  a 
carnival,  iii.  255-256.  becomes  Antony's  heir, 
iii.  258;  at  Actium.  iii.  258;  death  of,  iiL  26a 

Clepho.  King  of  the  Lombards,  iv.  418L 

Clermont,  Council  of.  iv.  607-608,  667-668. 

Cleveland,  Grover,  elected  President,  vii.  220; 
sketch  of,  vii.  222 ;  administration  of,  viL 
222-236. 

Clientage.  Of  the  Romans,  iii.  85-86. 

Climate,  Of  Egypt,  i.  30;  of  Chaldaea.  i.  106;  of 
Assyria,  i.  147-149;  of  Media,  i.  206-208;  of 
Babylonia,  i.  250-251;  of  Persia,  i.  306,  311- 
312;  of  Greece,  ii.  451 ;  of  Italy,  iii.  36-39. 

Clinton,  Sir  Henry.  Arrives  at  Boston,  vL  594: 
tries  to  save  Burgoyne.  vi.  606. 
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Ci«iSTHBNBS,  Ascendency  of  in  Athens,  ii.  53^538. 

CliTUS,  General  of  Alexander,  ii.  655. 

•CirOACA  Maxima,  Referred  to,  iiL  59,  65,  109. 

•C1.ODION,  King  of  the  Franks,  iv.  430. 

-Clodius,  Caesarian  leader  in  Rome,  iii.  229-234. 

Ci^ODOMiR,  King  of  the  Ftanks,  iv.  436. 

CtONTARF,  Irish  meeting  at,  vii.  301. 

Ci,otairk.  King  of  the  Franks,  iv.  436. 

C1.0TAIRB  II.,  King  of  the  Franks,  iv.  437. 

Ci^OTiLDA,  Wife  of  Clovis,  iv.  432. 

CiX)vis,  King  of  the  Franks,  iv.  432 ;  converted  to 
Christianity,  iv.  432;  cruel tv  of,  iv.  433;  con- 
quests of,  iv  433-434 ;  as  a  legislator,  iv.  434- 

435 
Cluny.  Monks  of,  attempted  reforms  of,  iv.  616. 

CoBDEN,  Richard,  English  reformer,  vii.  307. 

COBUAM,  Persecuted  by  Henry  V.,  v.  127-128. 

Cochrane.  Apmirai^,  British  commander  in  the 
Chesapeake,  vi.  785. 

CocKBURN.  Sir  Ai^exander,  British  Judge  in 
Geneva  Tribunal,  vii.  389 ;  prepares  constitu- 
tion for  Jamacia,  vii.  394. 

Code  Napol,eon,  Adopted  in  France,  vi.  703. 

Codrus,  King  of  Athens,  ii,  530. 

Coercion  Bii,t„  Passage  of.  vii.  272. 

Coffins,  Of  the  Chaldseans  described,  i.  127. 

Coke,  Thomas.  First  Methodist  bishop,  vi.  583. 

CoifBERT,  Finance  Minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  vi, 
440. 

Cold  Harbor,  Battle  of,  vii.  157.  - 

Colfax,  Schuyler,  Vice-President  of  U.  S.,  vii. 

177. 
CoLiGNV,  Admiral  of  France,  v.  241;  leader  of 

the  Huguenots,  v.  249-252. 

Coliseum,  Built  by  Vespasianus,  iii.  294. 

COLLATINUS,  Story  of,  iii.  114,  consul,  iii.  115. 

Collieries  Question,  Account  of,  vii.  302-503. 

Colombia,  United  States  of.  Summary  of  his- 
tory ot.  viii   784-787. 

Colon  I,  New  Class  of  Roman  Society,  iii.  326;  in- 
surrection of,  iii.  326;  Christianized,  iii.  326. 

Colonial  Congress,  The  First,  Session  of,  vi. 

591. 
Colonial  Congress,  The  Second,  Meeting  of,  vi. 

593. 
COLONNA,  Quarrel  of,  with  Boniface,  v.  47-48. 

Colorado  Admission  of,  vii.  187. 

Colossus  of  Rhodes,  Notices  of,  iii.  61 ;  iv.  484 

Columbus.  Christopher,  Views  of,  respecting 
figure  of  the  earth,  v.  165-166;  sketch  o^ 
V.  166,  seeks  the  aid  of  princes,  v.  166; 
discovers  the  West  Indies,  v.  167-168;  sub- 
sequent voyages  of,  v.  168 

Columns,  Styles  of  in  Egypt,  i.  97-98. 

Combats  Of  the  Romans,  iii.  79-83 

Comedy.  Of  the  Greeks,  ii  472-473,  of  the  Ro- 
mans, iii  69-70. 

CoMiTiA  Centuriata,  Establishment  of,  iii  119 

CoMMODUS,  Becomes  emperor,  iii  313;  vices  of, 
iii.  313-314;  a  gladiator,  iii.  314;  end  of,  iii. 

3M- 
Commons,  House  of,  Development  of,  vii.  266- 

268 
Commonwealth  of  England,  Instituted,  vi.  409; 

history  of.  vi.  409-424 
Commune  of   Paris.  Seizes  the   city,  viii.  537; 

ascendency    of.  viii   537-547. 
CoMNENiAN    Dynasty,  Ascendency  of,  iii.  369- 

376. 
CoMNENUSt  Isaac,  Becomes  emperor,  iii.  ^69. 
CoMONFORT,  General,  President  of  Mexico,  viiL 

773 
CONCOBAR,  Notice  of,  i.  205. 

Cond6,  Henry  1.,  Prince  of,  Leader  of  Hugue- 
nots, V.  247-249. 


CoND^  Louis  n.,  Prince  op,  General  of  Louis 

XIV.,  vi.  447. 
Confederate  Cruisers,  Account  of,  vii.  153- 

154.  386-387. 

Confederate  States  of  America,  Organiza- 
tion of,  vii.  162 ;  general  history  of  (see  Civil 
War  in  United  ::itates);  supported  by  Great 
Britain,  vii.  383-389. 

CONKLiNG,  RoscoE,  Republican  leader,  viL  204- 
205 ;  death  of,  vii.  229-230. 

Connecticut,  Colonization  of,  v.  362;  vL  486, 

CoNON,  Leader  of  the  Athenians,  ii  582. 

Conrad  of  Franconia,  Elected  king  of  Ger- 
many, iv.  554;  reign  of,  iv.  555. 

Conrad  of  Hohenstaufen,  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, iv.  716-717. 

Conrad  of  Montferrat,  Father  of  Baldwin  V., 
iv.  725 ;  recognized  as  king  of  Jerusalem,  iv, 

742-743- 

Conrad  of  Suabia,  Elected  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, iv.  612;  invades  Italy,  iv.  613;  reign 
of,  iv.  612-615. 

Conradin  of  Hohenstaufen,  Execution  of,  iv. 
792;  V.  82. 

Conscription  Act,  Passed  by  Congress,  vii.  145. 

Conspiracy-to-murder  Bill,   Account  of,  vii. 

370-371- 

Constance.  Council  of,  v.  97;  condemns  and  de- 
stroys Huss  and  Jerome,  v.  98-99. 

Constance,  Wife  of  Robert  the  Pious,  iv.  600. 

CONSTANS,  Colleague  of  Constautine  II.,  iii.  331- 

332- 
CoNSTANTiNE,  Becomes  emperor,  iii,  327;    favors 

the  Christians,  iii.  328;  puts  down  opposition, 
iii.  328 ;  proclaims  Christianity,  iii.  ;j28 ;  ac- 
tivities of,  iii.  529;  legislation  of,  liL  32^; 
puts  down  Licinius,  iii.  330;  cruelties  of,  iiL 
330;  makes  Treves  his  capital,  iii.  331 ;  founds 
Constantinople,  iii.  331;  death  of,  iii  331. 

CoNSTANTiNE  II.,  Reign  of,  iii.  331-332. 

CoNSTANTiNE  HI.,  Reign  of,  iii.  359. 

CONSTANTINE  IV.,  Reign  of,  iii.  359. 

CoNSTANTiNE  V.,  Reign  of,  iiL  362. 

CONSTANTINE  VI.,  Rei^n  of,  iii.  362-363. 

CONSTANTINE  VII.,  Reign  of,  iii.  366. 

CONSTANTINE  VIU.,  Reign  of,  iii.  366. 

CONSTANTINE  IX.,  Reign  of,  iii.  368. 

CONSTANTINE  XIII.,  Last  emperor  of  the  Bast, 
iii.  382 ;  overthrown  and  slain  by  the  Turks, 
iii.  382-384. 

CONSTANTINE,  Grand  duke  of  Russia,  viii.  70a 

Constantinople,  Founding  of,  iii.  331 ;  besieged 
by  Thomas,  iii.  J64;  taken  by  the  Turks,  iiL 
382-383;  entered  by  tlie  Crusaders,  iv.  677- 
681 ;  taken  by  the  Latins,  iii.  375;  iv.  749-75a 

Constituent  Assembly,  Prepares  a  new  consti- 
tution for  France,  vi.  639,  640,  641,  642,  644- 
645,  646,  649. 

Constitution,  Of  the  Egyptians,  L  72-77;  of  the 
Greeks,  ii.  524-526,  531-538;  of  Rome,  iiL 
106,  110-112,  114,  119-138. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Forma- 
tion of,  vi.  619;  analysis  of,  vL  619-620: 
amendments  of,  vi.  620;  vii.  178;  centennial 
of,  celebrated  at  New  York,  vii.  237-246.  I 

Consulate  and  Empire  of  France,  Establish-' 
ment  of,  vi.  6^ ;  ascendency  of,  vL  697-768. 

Consulship,  Institution  of,  iii.  114. 

Cook,  Captain,  Explorer  of  Australia,  viii.  84a 

Cooper,  Peter,  Candidate  for  Presidency,  vi 
192. 

Copenhagen,  Bombarded  by  British,  vi.  718-7191 

CoRASMiNS.     (See  Ttirks.) 

CORCYRA,  Quarrel  of,  with  Corinth,  ii.  566-567. 

CoRDAY,  Charlotte,  Assassinates  Marat,  vi.  66^ 
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CORDBUBRS,  Club  of,  vi.  656. 

Cordova,    Capital    of   Western    Islam,  iv.   510; 

greatness  of,  iv.  650-652. 
Cordova,  Fernandez  de,  Discovers  Yucatan,  v. 

Corinth,  Description  of,  ii  454 ;  early  history  of, 
"•  529-530;  s'^ge  of,  ii.  591. 

Corinth,  Battle  of,  viL  121. 

CoRiOLANUS,  Story  of,  iii.  122-123. 

Corn  Law  Agitation,  In  Great  Britain,  vU.  305- 
310. 

Cornbury,  Lord,  Governor  of  New  York,  vi.  497. 

C0RNEI.IA,  Mother  of  the  Gracchi,  iii.  196^ 

CORNWALi^is,  Lord,  Commands  British  at  Long 
Island,  vi.  600;  takes  Fort  Lee,  vi.  601 ;  at 
Princeton,  vi.  603;  at  Brandvwine,  vi.  606;  in 
the  South,  vi.  615,616;  at  Yorktown,vi  616-617. 

Coronea,  Battle  of,  ii.  591. 

Corsica,  Subjugated  by  France,  vi.  574-575. 

Cortereai,,  Gaspar,  Voyage  of  to  the  New 
World,  V.  184-185. 

CORTEZ,  Fernando,  Invades  Mexico,  v.  173; 
overthrows  Montezuma,  v.  173-174;  routs 
Narvaez,  v.  174;  destroys  Mexican  empire,  v. 

175. 
CoRUNNA,  Battle  of,  vi.  725, 

Cor UPE  DION,  Battle  of,  ii.  673. 

CoRViNUS,  Matthew,  King  of  Hungary,  v.  107. 

Cossacks,  Devour  the  Grand  Army,  vi.  744. 

Coster,  Lawrence,  Prints  from  wooden  blocks, 

v.  109. 
Cotton  Gin,  Invention  of,  vii.  109;  a  factor  of 

civil  war,  vii.  109. 
Coup  d'Etat,  History  of,  viiL  499-506. 
CouRCELi.ES,  Battle  of,  viii.  525, 
CouRTRAY,  Battle  of.  v.  46. 
Courts,  Of  Athens,  ii.  483-48^ 
Covenanters,  Of  Scotland,  vu  393. 
CowPENS,  Battle  of,  vi.  605. 
Cranmer,  Thomas,  Rise  of,  v.  218;  promotes  the 

Reformation,  v.  227;  favors  persecutions,  v. 

237 ;  prepares  Book  of  Prayer,  v.  270 ;  a  per- 
secutor, V.  273;  courage  of,  v.  275;  burned  at 

the  stake,  v.  276. 
Crassus,  Marcus,  Overthrows  the  gladiators,  iii. 

215-216;  rival  of  Pompeius,  iii.  216,  226-227; 

Parthian  expedition  of,  ii.  423-426 ;  iii.   234 ; 

death  of,  iii.  235. 
Creation,  Chaldaean  story  of,  i.  1 12-132. 
Crecy,  Battle  of,  v.  54,  1 16. 
Credit  Mobiuer  Investigation,  Account  of, 

vii.  186. 
Creek  Indians,  War  with,  vi.  782-783;   trouble 

with.  vii.  47,  49. 
Creoi^ES,  Class  of  Mexican  population,  viii.  769. 
Crete,  (Candia),  Insurrection  m,  viii.  723. 
Crimean  War,  Causes  of,  vii.  332-340;  viii.  705- 

707;    outbreak  of,  viii.   707;    course  of,  viii. 

707-714. 
CriTias,  Career  of,  ii.  586. 
Croatians,  Tribal  history  of,  iv.  402. 
Crcesus,  Mentioned,  i.  71 ;  story  of,  i.  299-300;  ii. 

534- 
Cromwei*i*,Oi,iver,  Puritan  leader  in  Parliament, 

vi.  307;  iketch  of,  vi.  397-398;  republican 
gener.'l  vi.  403;  in  the  ascendant,  vi.  405; 
purges  Parliament,  vi.  408-409;  subdues  Ire- 
land and  Scotland,  vi.  411-417;  overthrows 
Parliament,  vi.  417-418;  Lord  Protector  of 
England,  vi.  419;  conspiracy  against,  vi.  420; 
powerful  government  of,  vi.  420;  shall  he  be 
king?  vi.  421 ;  death  of,  vi.  422. 

Cromwkll,  Richard,  Second  Protector  of  Eng- 
land, vi.  422. 

Cromwell,  Thomas,  Friend  of  Wolsey,  v.  218; 


becomes  lord  chancellor,  v.  223;  downfall  of 
V.  223. 

Cronos,  Myth  of,  ii.  498 ;  festival  of,  iii.  97. 

Crotona,  Early  history  of,  iiL  44. 

Crusades,  Premonitory  symptoms  of,  iv.  600, 607; 
general  history  of,  iv.  663-777 ;  causes  of,  iv. 
663-668 ;  first  movements  of,  iv.  668-673 1  fi*^ 
armies  of,  iv.  673-677 ;  first  expedition  of,  iv 
677-695;  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  established 
by,  iv.  695-712  ;  second  general  expedition  of, 
iv.  712-728;  third  expedition  of,  iv.  728-744; 
fourth  expedition  of;  iv.  744-753 ;  children** 
expedition  of,  iv.  751 ;  fiflh  expedition  of,  iv. 
753-758;  sixth  expedition  of,  iv.  758-761 ;  sev- 
enth expedition  of,  iv.  761-767 ;  eighth  expe- 
dition of,  iv.  767-772 ;  results  of,  iv.  772-777. 

Crystal  Palace,  Built  for  International  Exposi- 
tion, viL  326. 

CuFA,  Becomes  a  capital  of  the  Moslems,  iv.  476. 

CuLLODEN,  Battle  of  vi.  511. 

Culpepper,  Lord,  Governor  of  Virginia,  vi.  499- 

500- 

CUMiE,  Sketch  of.  iii  44. 

CUNAXA,  Battle  of,  i.  368. 

Cuneiform  Writing,  Account  of,  L  130, 197-19^ 
217,  339-340.  ' 

CURiATii,  Tradition  of,  iii.  iojr-108. 

Curio,  Supporter  of  Caesar,  iii  236, 

CuRTius,  Tradition  of,  iii  119. 

CuSHiNG,  Caleb,  American  ambassador  to  Colom^ 
bia,  viii.  784 ;  to  China,  viii.  809. 

CusHiTES,  Ethnic  position  of,  i.  37. 

Customs  Duties.     (See  Tartjf  Question.) 

Cyaxares,  King  of  Media,  1.  225-232;  invades- 
Assyria,  i.  226;  resists  the  Scythians,  i.  226- 
227 ;  overthrows  the  Assyrian  empire,  i.  227- 
228;  makes  war  on  surrounding  nations,  L 
229-232  ;  death  ofj  L  232. 

Cybele,  Worship  of,  m  Rome,  iii.  loi. 

Cyclic  Poets,  Account  of,  iL  469. 

Cyclones,  Of  Media,  L  207. 

Cynocephal^E,  Battle  of,  ii.  601 ;  iii.  179. 

Cyprus,  Taken  by  the  Moslems,  iv.  483. 

Cyrbnaica,  Description  of,  i.  310;  conquered  by- 
Islam,  iv.  497. 

Cyrene,  Taken  by  Acbah,  iv.  497. 

Cyrus  the  Great,  At  the  court  of  Astyages,  i. 
233-234;  makes  war  on  the  Medes,  i.  235-236; 
overthrows  the  Median  empire,  i.  236-238; 
conquers  Babylonia,  i.  299-302 ;  sketch  of  i. 
344;  reign  of;  i.  344-351;  conquers  I,ydia,  L 
345-346 ;  reduces  Asia  Minor,  i.  347 ;  subdues 
the  Bactrians,  i.  348 ;  captures  Babylon,  i.  349 ; 
restores  the  Jews,  i.  350;  character  of,  i.  351. 

Cyrus  the  Younger,  Revolt  of,  L  367;  expedi- 
tion of,  i.  368;  death  of,  i.  369. 

D. 

DAQOBERT,  King  of  the  Franks,  iv.  437-438. 

Dalhousik.Xord,  Governor  of  India,  viL  348.   . 

Dallas,  George  M.,  Vice-President,  vii.  71. 

Damascus,  Description  of,  i.  243;  captured  b^ 
the  Moslems,  iv.  464-465;  seat  of  the  Cali- 
phate, iv.  493-508;  glory  of,  iv.  507. 

Damietta,  Captured  by  Crusaders,  iv.  753-754. 

Damoclks.  Story  of,  ii.  599-600. 

Da.mpier,  Captain,  Explorer  of  Australia,  viii.  84a 

Danby,  Earl  of.  Minister  of  Charles  II.,  vi.  405. 

Dancing,  of  the  Egyptians,  i.  80. 

Dandolo,  Doge  of '  Venice,  iv.  744 ;  agrees  to 
transport  crusaders  to  the  East,  iv.  745 ;  aided 
by  them  in  siege  of  Zara,  iv.  745-747;  goes 
against  Constantinople,  iv.  747-748;  hero  of 
the  siege,  iv.  749;  v.  38. 
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Danegei^d,  Levied  on  the  Saxons,  iv.  575-577' 

D-dNES  (see  Northmen),  Invade  England,  iv.  560- 
561;  overthww  Alfred,  iv.  561;  defeated  by 
the  Saxons,  iv.  563;  divide  England  with  Al- 
fred, iv.  563-566;  struggle  of  for  the  ascend- 
ency, iv.  574-577,  656. 

Daniei«,  The  Hebrew,  1.  296. 

Dannewerk,  Stormed  by  the  Prussians,  viii.  606. 

Dante,  Referred  to,  v.  43. 

Danton,  George  Jacques,  Sketch  of,  vi.  656-657. 
ascendency  of,  vi.  656-672 ;  executed,  vi.  672. 

Darboy,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  Killed  by  the 
Commune,  viii.  547. 

Darius  Codomanus,  King  of  Persia,  i.  371 ;  con- 
fronts Alexander,  i.  371;  ii.  641;  at  Issus,  i. 
373 ;  ii.  643-644 ;  attempts  negotiations,  ii.  646- 
648,  at  Arbela,  i.  374;  ii.  650-651 ;  a  fugitive, 
ii.  653-654;  death  of.  i.  376;  ii.  654. 

Darius  Hvstaspis,  King  of  Persia,  i.  356 ;  restores 
the  national  religion,  i.  357;  suppresses  in- 
surrections, L  357-358;  reorganizes  the  em- 
pire, i.  358-359;  administrative  system  of,  i. 
359-360;  looks  to  the  West,  i.  360;  Scythian 
campaign  of,  i.  360;  breaks  with  the  Greeks, 
i  361 ;  prepares  to  invade  Europe,  i.  362 ;  ii. 

541-542. 
Darius  Nothus,  Reign  of,  i.  366-367. 
Darnley,  Lord,  Second  husbandof  Mary  Stuart, 

v.  280;  murdered,  v.  281. 
Daroghinski,  General*,  Russian  commander  in 

Turko-Russian  war,  viii.  728-729. 
Darwin,  Chari^es  Robert,  Notice  of,  vii.  372. 
DaTis,  Commander  of  the  Persians,  ii.  542. 
Daun,  Marshai,,   Commander  -of  Austrians  in 

Seven  Years*  War,  vi.  544,  549,  55ii  552,  553, 

554- 
David,  King  of  Israel,  i.  288;  conquers  Jerusalem, 

i.  290;  encourages  literature,  1.  290. 
David,  King  of  Scotland,  Deposed,  v.  115. 
Davis,  Jefferson,  President  of  Confederate  States,  • 

vii.  102 ;  at  Montgomery  and  Richmond,  vii. 

102,   112;  sketch  of,  vii.  112-113;  escape  and 

capture  of,  vii.  163. 
Dav-Kina,  Consort  of  Hea,  i.  138. 
1)avoust,  MarshaI/,  Victor  of  Auerstadt,  vi.  715. 
Day  of  Judgment,   Believed  in   by   Islam,  iv. 

458-459;  expected  in  Dark  Ages,  vi.  588-589. 
Dead  Sea,  Description  of,  i.  248. 
DBA  DiA,  Festival  of,  iii.  97. 
Deane,  Silas,  Sent  to  France,  vi.  608. 
Dearborn,    General*    Henry,   Commander-in- 
chief  of  American  army,  vi.   780;    captures 

Toronto,  vi.  783. 
Debt,  Laws  of  Solon  concerning,  ii.  532-533 ;  of 

the  Romans  concerning,  iii.  120-121. 
Decatur,  Commodore,  in  the  Mediterranean,  vi. 

777;  takes  the  Macedonian^  vi.  781;  subdues 

the  Algerine  pirates,  vi.  787. 
Decazes,  Duke,  Leader  of  French  chamber,  viii. 

460. 

Decemviri,  Appointment  of,  iii.  125, 

Decius,  Reign  of,  iii.  321-322. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  Made  by  Con- 
gress, vi.  598;  provisions  of,  vi.  598-599- 

DecLtA ration  op  Rights,  Passed  by  American 
Congress,  vi.  591. 

DeYoces,  Fabulous  king  of  Media,  i.  225. 

De  Kalb,  Comes  to  America,  vi.  605 ;  death  of, 
vi.  613. 

Dei^hi,  Insurrection  at  in  1857,  vii.  350-351. 

Dei,os,  Confederacy  of.  ii.  557. 

Delphi,  Holy  City  of  Greece,  ii.  492-493;  defense 
of,  ii.  549;  treasures  of  devoted  to  war,  ii, 
622. 

Delphic  Oracle,  Description  of,  ii.  492-493. 


Delta  of  Egypt,  Described,  i.  30. 

Deluge,  The  Chaldaean  account,  i.  112-113;  As- 
syrian account  of,  i.  113-114. 

Demagogues,  Evil  influence  of,  vii.  no. 

Demeter,  Feast  of,  ii.  495 ;  myth  of,  ii.  501. 

Demetrius  Donski,  Emperor  of  Russia,  v.  154. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  Career  of,  ii.  671-673. 

Democracy,  Born  in  Greece,  ii.  463 ;  struggles  of 
in  Rome,  iii.  108,  120-129,  134-138,  143;  nur- 
tured in  the  free  cities,  v.  '33-35. 

Demosthenes,  Rise  of,  ii.  606;  his  orations,  ii 
606;  sent  to  Macedon,  ii.  607;  corresponds 
with  Persia,  ii.  626;  zeal  of,  ii.  627. 

Demotic  Character,  Used  by  the  Egyptians,  L 

lOO-IOI. 

Denmark,  Early  history  of,  iv.  654-656;  in  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  v.  153-154;  in 
sixteenth  century  (see  Reformation  and  Last 
Half  of  Century  XVI^  ;  in  seventeenth  cen- 
tury (see  Thirty  Years'*  War);  in  age  of  Rev- 
olution (see  French  Revolution  and  Consulate 
and  Empire);  war  of  -with  Prussia,  viii.  606- 
607. 

Derby,  Lord,  Ministry  of,  vii  329-332,  373-378, 

39^398. 
Depretis,  Signor,  Ministry  of,  viii.  680-689. 
De  Ruyter,  Admiral  of  Holland,  vi.  427,  429; 

killed,  vi.  447-448. 
Desaix,  General,  Death  of,  vi.  70a 
De   Soto,  Ferdinand,  Career  of   in  the  New 

World,  v.  350-352. 
DESSOLES,    Marquis    op.   President   of  French 

Council,  vii.  460. 
D*EsTAiNG,  Count,  French  admiral  in  war  of  In- 
dependence, vi  609,  630;  attempts  to  capture 

Savannah,  vi.  611-612. 
Dettingen,  Battle  of,  vi.  552. 
Deucalion,  Tradition  of,  ii.  509. 
D'Eu,  Count,  Constable  of  France,  v.  55. 
Devas,  Believed  in  by  the  Medes,  i.  22a 
Devereux.  Robert.    (Sec  Essex) 
Diana,  Temple  of  described,  i.  317-318. 
Dlana  op  Poitiers,  At  court  of  Henry  IL,  v. 

240. 
Diaz,  Rodrigo     (See  the  Cid.) 
Dickens,  Charles,  Notice  of,  vii.  412. 
Dictatorship,  Establishment  of,  iii.  118. 
Diderot,  Denis,  Leader  of  Encyclopaedists,  vi 

624. 
Dies  Ir^,  Belief  in  in  Dark  Ages,  iv.  588-589. 
Dieskau,  Defeat  of  at  Fort  Ech*-ard,  vL  565. 
DiEU  LE  Veut,  Cry  of  the  Crusaders,  iv.  623,  668> 

693.  717. 
Dinwjddie,  Governor  of  Virginia,  vi,  559,  560^ 

561. 
Diocletian,  Becomes  emperor,  iii.  324;   epoch 
of,  iii  324-327;    system  of,  iii  325;  resigns, 
iii.  325;  persecutes  the  Christians,  iii.  326- 

327. 
Diodorus,  His  dates,  i.  ^2. 

Dyonysius,  Tyrant  of  Sicily,  ii.  599;  career  of.  ii 
602-603. 

Dyonysus,  Feast  of,  ii.  495;  myth  of,  ii  504. 

Directory,  Executive  Council  of  France.  vL 
680;  ascendency  of,  vi  680-694;  g^ves  place  to 
Consulate,  vi.  694. 

Disestablishment  of  Irish  Church,  Favored 
by  O'Connell,  vii.  271 ;  bill  for  passed  by  Par- 
liament, vii.  407. 

Disraeli.  Benjamin,  Attacks  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
vii.  310-311 ;  leader  of  tlie  Conservatives,  viL 
377 ;  in  Derby  cabinet,  vii.  397 ;  ministry  of, 
vii.  417-421;  at  Berlin  Congress,  viii  732. 

DiZFUL,  The,  Description  of  i.  246. 

DoGORGAN,  Battle  of  iv.  683. 
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Domesday  Book,  Prepared  by  William  of  Nor- 
mandy, iv.  638-639. 

DoMiTiANUS,  Becomes  emperor,  iii.  297;  char- 
acter of,  iiL  297;  polici^  of,  iii.  298;  measures 
of,  iii.  299 ;  murder  of,  iii.  299. 

DoM  Pedro  I.,  Regent  of  Brazil,  viii.  791;  be- 
comes emperor,  viii.  791, 

DoM  Pedro  II.,  Becomes  emperor,  viii.  791 ;  reign 
of,  viii.  791-794;  sketch  of,  viiL  792;  "over- 
throw of,  viii.  793-794. 

DOMREMY,  Home  of  Joan  of  Arc.  v.  70,  73. 

DoNAi,D  Bane,  Usurps  the  throne  of  Scotland, 
iv.  675. 

DoNATiSTS,  History  of,  iv.  429. 

Don  Cari«os  of  Spain,  Campaign  of  in  Italy,  vi. 

514. 
Don  Cari«os  of  Spain,  At  war  with  Isabella,  viL 

273. 
D0NE130N.  Fort,  Captured  by  Grant,  vii.  118. 

DONGAN,  Thomas,  Governor  of  New  York,  vi 

494-497. 
Doniphan,  Colonel,  Expedition  of,  vil  76. 

Don  Pacifico,  Affair  of,  vii.  321-^22. 

Dorian  Migration,  Account  of,  li.  512-513. 

Doric  Hexapous,  Founding  of,  ii.  514. 

Doric  St yi,e,  Of  Architecture,  ii.  477 ;  iiL  65. 

Doris,  Description  of,  ii.  452. 

Dorr,  Thomas  W.,  Leader  of  Rhode  Island  insur- 
rection, vii.  66. 

Dost  Mohammed,  Prince  of  Afghans,  revolt  of, 
vii.  293-295. 

Douglas,  Eari*,  Rebels  against  Henry  IV.,  v.  124- 

125. 
Douglas,  Stephen  A.,  Favors  Kansas-Nebraska 

Bill,  vii.   94-95;    candidate    for   Presidency, 

vii.  101. 
Downs,  Battle  of,  vi.  427. 
Draco,  Legislation  of,  li.  531. 
Draft,  Ordered  by  Congress,  vii.  143. 
Draft  Riot  in  New  York,  Account  of,  vii.  143. 
DRagonnade,  History  of,  vi.  452-4511. 
Dramatic  Poetry,  Of  the  Greeks,  ii.  470. 
Dred  Scott  Decision,  Notice  of,  vii.  96-97. 
Dresden,  Battle  of.  vi.  75a 
Druses  and  Maronites,  War  of  in  the  East,  vii. 

•  382. 
Drusus,  Marcus  Livius,  Legislation  of,  iiL  206- 

207 ;  war  of  with  the  Germans,  iii.  270-271. 
Dryden,  John,  Poet  of  the  Restoration,  vi.  428, 

430.  439. 
Dualism,  Of  the  Medes,  1.  220 ;  of  the  Persians,  i. 

341. 
DuCAS,  Alexander  (Mourzoufle),  Emperor  of  the 

East,  iii.  375-376. 
Duchesne,  Pere.     (See  Hebert,) 
Ducos,  Roger,  Chosen  consul  of  France,  vL  694. 
Dudley.  Robert.     (See  Leicester.) 
DUFFERiN,     Lord,     Prepares    constitution     for 

Egypt,    vii.    445-446;     Governor-general    of 

Canada,  viii.  757-758. 
DU  GUESCLIN,  General  of  Charles  V.,  v.  61-62. 
Dunbar,  Battle  of,  vi.  412. 
Dundee,  Lord,  Revolt  of  against  William  III., 

vi.  444- 
Dunmore,  Governor  of  Virginia,  dismisses  the 

Burgesses,  vi.  592. 
Dumourirz,  General,  Defeats  emigrant  nobles, 

vi.  658;  abandons  the  Republic,  vi.  663. 
DUNSTAN,  Monk  of  Glastonbury,  iv.  571;  career 

of,  iv.  571-573- 
Duodecimal  System,  Used  by  the  Chaldaeans,  i. 

129. 
Duplessis,  Armand  Jean.    (See  Richelieu:^ 
DuPONT,  Admiral,  Before  Charleston,  vii  138- 

^39. 


Du  QuKSNK,  Fort,  Built  bjr  the  French,  vL  56SS 

taken  by  the  English,  vL  567. 
Durazzo,  Charles,  Prince   of  Naples,   v.   63; 

career  of,  v.  63. 
Durham,  Rebellion  of,  iv.  638. 
Durham,  Lord^  Becomes  governor  of  Canada,  vii 

278 ;  administration  of,  viiL  750-751. 

B. 

EADBURQHA,  Wife  of  Beotric,  iv.  44a 

Early,  General  Jural,  Invades  Maryland  and 

Pennsylvania,  viL  1^8;  routed  at  Cedar  Creek 

and  Winchester,  vii.  159. 
Earth  Burial,  Rejected  by  the  Egyptians,  L  80- 

81 ;   also  by  the  Medes,  i  223;  practiced  by 

the  Greeks,  ii  4^;  by  the  Romans,  iiL  99; 

the  Christians,  iii.  99-100. 
Eastern  Assyria,  Character  and  limits  o(^  i 

144-145. 
Eastern  Empire,  Separated  from  the  West,  iii 

331;   general  history  of,  iii.  331-384;   over- 
throw of,  iii  382-^84. 
Eastern  Europe,  History  of  in  XlXth  centaiy, 

viii  697-74a 
Eastern  Question,  Nature  of.  vii.  332-34a 
East  India  Company,  Sketch  of,  vii.  368-370. 

(See  also  India  and  Sepoy  Rebellion^ 
East  River  Bridge,  Construction  of,  vii.  21^ 

214. 
ECBATANA,  Description  of,  L  203-304;  taken  by 

Alexander,  ii.  653. 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  Account  of,  viL 

322-323. 
Echinique,  General,  President  of  Peru,  viiL 

788. 
Eclipse,  Battle  of,  i.  299. 
Eclipses,  Earlv  records  of,  i.  129,  273. 
EcNOMUS,  Battle  of,  iiL  152. 
Ecuador,  Summary  of  history  of,  viii.  786-787. 
Ecumenical  Council  op  1869-1870,  Account  o^ 

viii.  675. 
Edessa,  Principality  of  founded,  iv.  685 ;  trans- 
ferred to  Baldwin,  iv.  697;  to  Joscelyn,  !▼. 

699,  711 ;  decline  of,  iv.  711 ;  fall  of,  iv.  712. 
Edgar,  King  of  England,  iv.  572;  rei^n  of,  iv. 

572-573- 
Edgar  Atheling,  Proclaimed  King  of  England, 

iv.  628;  favored  by  William,  iv.  630;  leader  of 

the  First  Crusade,  iv.  673,  675,  691. 
Edge  HILL,  Battle  of,  vi.  401. 
Edict  op  Nantes,  Issued  by  Henry  IV.,  v.  264; 

revoked  by  Louis  XIV.,  vi.  45a 
Edict  op  Restitution,  Issued  by  Ferdinand  XL, 

V.  326. 
Edict  of  Toleration,  Issuance  of  by  James  XL, 

vi.  433. 
Edison,  Thomas  A.,  Inventor  of  phonograph  and 

electric  light  apparatus,  viL  210-213. 
Edith,  Wife  of  Harold,  iv.  627. 
Edmund  Atheling,  King  of  England,  iv.  570; 

reign  of,  iv.  570-571- 
Edmund  Ironside,  Divides  England  with  Canute, 

iv.  577. 
Edric  the  Forester,  Revolt  of,  iv.  632. 
Education,  Necessary  to  the  existence  of  free 

institutions,  viii.  8iS4. 
Educational   Question   in   Great    Britain, 

Sketch  of,  vii.  41  r-412. 
Edward  I.  of  England,  Rei^  of.  v.  110-112. 
Edward  II.  of  England,  Reign  of,,v.  11 2-1 13. 
Edward  III.  of  England,  ^conies  king,  v.  52, 

113;  marries  Philippa,  v.  114;  interferes  in 

Scotland,  v.  115;  wars  of  with  France,  v.  54:- 

59,  116-119. 
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Bdward  IV.  OF  Engi,and,  Reign  of,  ^,  137-138. 

Edward  V.  of  Engi^and,  Becomes  king,  v.  138; 
murdered  by  Richard,  v.  139. 

Edward  VI.  of  Enci,and,  Becomes  king,  v.  227, 
270;  reign  of,  v.  270-273. 

Edward  op  York,  Becomes  leader  of  Yorkist 
party,  V.  133;  takes  the  throne,  v.  135;  reign 
of,  V.  135-138.    (See  Edward  IK) 

Edward  Pi^antagenet,  Leader  of  the  Eighth 
Crusade,  iv.  767;  attempted  assassination  of, 
iv.  769;  return^  to  England,  iv.  787;  conquers 
Wales,  iv.  787;  settles  affairs  of  Scotland,  iv. 
787,  788;  loses  Guienne,  iv.  788;  reign  of,  v. 
1 10- 1 1 3.     (See  Edward  11) 

^WARD,  Prince  of  Lancaster,  Intrusted  to  a 
robber,  v.  135 ;  at  Tewkesbury,  v.  137 ;  killed 
by  Gloucester  and  Clarence,  v.  137. 

Bdward  the  Confessor,  Becomes  king  of  Eng- 
land, iv.  580;  favors  the  Normans,  iv.  580- 
581 ;  puts  down .  Goodwin,  iv.  581 ;  counter- 
revolution against^  iv.  581-582 ;  death  of,  iv. 

583-584. 
Edward  the  Ei*der,  Succeeds  Alfred,  iv.  569; 

reign  of,  iv.  569-570. 

Edward  the  Martyr,  Kin^  of  England,  iv.  573. 

Edwin,  King  of  Northumbna,  iv.  446. 

Edwv,  King  of  England,  iv.  571 ;  reign  of,  iv.  571- 

572. 

Egbert,  Kin^  of  Wessex,  iv.  448;  founder  of 
England,  iv.  448-449,  559:  descendants  of,  iv. 
560. 

Bgerta,  Myth  of,  iii.  106. 

Egfrid,  King  of  Northumbria,  iv.  447. 

Egmont,  Count,  Ambassador  of  the  Nether- 
^  lands,  V.  297;  imprisoned,  v.  301;  condemned 
and  executed,  v.  301-302. 

Egypt,  General  history  of,  i.  29-102;  country  of 
i.  29-36;  people  of,  i.  36-41 ;  civil  and  mili- 
tary annals  of,  i.  41-71 ;  manners  and  cus- 
toms of,  i.  71-83;  religion  and  art  of,  i. 
83-102;  Spartan  expedition  into,  i.  324;  a 
Romati  province,  iii.  178 ;  con<juered  by  the 
Moslems,  iv.  472-473;  expedition  of  the 
French  into,  vi.  689-691 ;  Suez  Canal  project 
in,  viii.  514-517  ;  beginning  of  ascendency  of 
Great  Brita^  in,  vii.  289-290 ;  sketch  of  his- 
tory of  in  ancient  times,  vii.  439-449. 

Egypt  (the  country),  Formed  by  the  Nile,  i.  29-30; 
climate  of,  i.  30;  divisions  of,  i.  30-34;  nomes 
of,  i.  34;  dependent  on  the  Nile,  L  34-35;  fer- 
tility of,  i.  36. 

Egyptian  Literature,  Character  of,  i.  71. 

Egyptians.  Origin  of,  i.  36.  ethnic  position  of,  i. 
37 ;  their  invasion  of  the  Nile  Valley,  i.  37 ;  in- 
fluences of  nature  upon,  i.  37-38;  formation 
of  character  of,  i.  38-39;  form  and  features  of, 
i.  39-40;  character  of,  i.  40-41;  their  social 
system,  i.  77;  their  home-life,  i.  79;  their 
amusements,  i.  80;  their  funerals,  i.  80-83. 

El,,  The  Chaldaean  deity,  i  133,  192. 

Eisenach,  Student-home  of  Luther,  iv.  192. 

Eisi,eben,  Birthplace  of  Luther,  v.  19T. 

Ei^agabalus,  Becomes  emperor,  iii.  317;  Oriental 
superstitions  of,  iii.  318    reign  of,  iii.  318. 

Ei<BA,  Assigned  to  Napoleon,  vi.  757. 

Ei^dred,  King  of  England,  iv.  571;  career  of,  iv, 

573-574. 

EtEANOR,  Queen  of  France,  iv.  719;  goes  on  Sec- 
ond Crusade,  iv.  719 ;  with  her  Troubadours  at 
Antioch,  iv.  720;  divorced,  iv.  722;  her  lovers, 
iv.  722 ;  ransoms  the  Lion  Heart,  iv.  742. 

Ei<ECTRic  Light,  Invention  of,  vii.  211-213. 

ElephanTis,  Mentioned,  i.  53. 

Eleusinian  Mystery,  Of  the  Greeks,  ii,  495. 

Ei^FRiDA,  Wife  of  Edgar,  iv.  573. 


Elgin,  Lord,  Governor-General  of  Canada,  viU. 
7^1;  English  ambassador  to  China,  vii.  381; 
viiL  810-811. 

Elgiva,  Wife  of  Edwy,iv.  571 ;  sorrows  of,iv.  572. 

Ei*  Hadac,  Caliph  of  Cairo,  iv.  723;  crafty  policy 
of,  iv.  724. 

Eumea,  Macedonian  province„ii.  612. 

Ei*TS,  Description  of,  ii.  454;  subjugation  of  by 
Sparta,  11.  589;  war  of  with  Arcadia,  ii.  6oi* 
602.   . 

Elizabeth  L  op  Russia,  enemy  of  Frederick  IL 
vi.  537-538 ;  mentioned,  vi.  579. 

Ewzabeth  op  York,  Contended  for  by  Glouces* 
ter  and  Richmond,  v.  140;  married  by  Rich- 
mond, V.  141.  • 

Euzabeth  Tudor,  Birth  of,  v.  219;  Protestant 
by  necessity,  v.  219^221 ;  sought  by  Lord  Sey- 
mour, V.  271 ;  relations  of  with  Mary  Tudor, 
V.  274;  proclaimed  queen,  v.  276;  sketch  of, 
V.  277-278;  refuses  marriage,  v.  278,  279-280; 
relations  of  to  Mary  Stuart,  v.  278-280 ;  min- 
isters of,  V.  279;  receives  Mary  Stuart,  v.  282; 
plots  against,  v.  283;  conduct  of  after  St,  Bar- 
tholomew, v.  254;  signs  death-warrant  of  Mary, 
V.  284;  resists  Spanish  invasion,  v.  284-286; 
relations  of  to  Essex,  v.  286-288 ;  death  of,  v. 
28<);  epoch  of,  v.  289-290;  literary  glory  of 
reign  of,  v.  290-295. 

Ei,  Kasr,  Description  of,  i.  263. 

Ei«i«A,  Leader  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iv.  443-444. 

E1.PHINST0NE,  General,  British  commander  in 
Cabul,  vii.  295-2516. 

E1.TEKEH,  Battle  of,  i.  180. 

Emancipation  •BiLi,,  Passage  of,  vii.  270-271. 

Emancipation  Proci*amation,  Issued  by  I^in- 
coln,  vii.  130. 

Emath^a,  Macedonian  Province,  ii.  613. 

Embai«ming,  Among  the  Egyptians,  i.  81, 

Embargo  Act,  Passage  of,  vi.  779 ;  repealed,  vi.  779, 

Emessa,  Taken  by  the  Moslems,  iv.  466-467. 

Emigrant  Nobi^es,  Or^aniz^  army,  vi.  646;  on 
German  frontier,  vl  647,  650;  defeated  at 
Jemappes,  vi.  658;  conspiracies  of,  vi.  677; 
instigate  insurrection  in  Paris,  vi.  681 ,  re- 
called by  Napoleon,  vi.  703. 

Emin  Bey,  Rescue  of  by  Stanley,  vii.  450-451.    - 

Emipher,  Betrays  Antioch  to  the  Crusaders,  iv.  687. 

Emma  op  Normandy,  Becomes  queen  of  England, 
iv.  575 ;  wrongs  of,  iv.  576 ;  married  to  Can- 
ute, iv.  577. 

ENCYCLOPiEDiSTS  OK  FRANCE,  Forerunners  of  the 
New  Era,  vi  623-626. 

ENCYCi.optoiE,  Fran^aise,  Account  of,  vi.  623- 
624. 

ENCYOLOPtoiE,  Methodique,  Reactionary  char- 
acter of,  vi.  624-626. 

Enghien,  Duke  d',  Execution  of,  vi.  805. 

England,  Primitive  history  of  (see  Briiain); 
conquered  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iv.  445-445; 
under  the  Heptarchy,  iv.  445-450:  under  the 
Saxon  kings,  iv,  559-578;  under  the  Danes, 
iv.  578-580;  conquered  by  the  Normans,  iv. 
624-628;  under  the  feudal  kings,  iv.  623-645; 
duritig  thirteenth  century,  iv.  777-788;  dur-/ 
ing  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  v.  iio- 
141 ;  during  Reformation  (see  Reformation); 
in  last  half  of  century  XVI.,  vi.  270-273; 
under  first  two  Stuarts,  vi.  375-397;  dur- 
ing civil  war  and  commonwealth,  vi.  3^7-424.; 
from  Restoration  to  Second  Revolution,  vi 
424-439 ;  from  William  III.  to  George  I.,  vi. 
439-469;  under  George  II.,  vi.  506-509;  under 
George  III.,  vi.  570-574  (see  also  American 
and  French  Revolutions) ;  in  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, vii.  253-452. 
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English  Lajiguagb,  Developed  under  Bdward 
III.,  V.  1 19, 

English  Revolution,  Causes  of,  vL  375-397; 
military  history  of,  vi.  397-409 ;  Cromwellian 
era  of,  vi.  409-424 ;  reaction  against,  vi.  424- 
434;  second  outbreak  of,  vi.*  434-439;  last 
period  of,  vi.  439-466;  how  regarded  in  New 
Knglatid,  vi.  487  489. 

Engra>/i.vg,  Of  the  Chaldaeans,  i.  131;  of  the 
Assyrians,  i.  200;  of  the  Babylonians,  L  270- 

Enniits   Sketch  of,  iii.  69. 

Ennus,  Leader  of  the  slaves,  iii.  193. 

Eord^a,  Macedonian  province,  ii.  612. 

Epaminondas,  Bceotrarch  of  Thebes,  ii.  594 ;  mili- 
tary genius  of,  iL  595-596;  overthrows  the 
Spartans,  ii.  597 ;  death  of,  ii.  602. 

Ephesus,  Description  of,  i.  317;  taken  by  Alex- 
ander, ii.  637. 

Ephors,  Of  Sparta,  ii.  525. 

Epic  Poetrv,  Of  the  Grtreks,  ii.  468-469. 

Epicurus,  System  of,  iii.  loi. 

Epimrtheus,  Tradition  of,  ii.  509. 

Epirus,  Description  of.  ii.  452. 

Episcopalianism.  (See  Church  of  England}^ 
Abolished  by  Parliament,  vi.  408-400;  resto- 
ration of,  vi.  426 ;  attempted  reestablishment 
of  in  Scotland,  vi.  445-446. 

Epitaphs,  Of  the  Greeks,  ii.  497;  of  the  Romans, 
iii.  99. 

Epoch  of  War,  In  Japan,  viii.  821-822. 

Equites,  Order  of,  iii.  112; 

Erasmus,  Attempts  to  reform  society,  v.  187-188. 

Erechtheum.  Notice  of,  ii.  478. 

Erfurt,  Congress  of,  vi.  724. 

Eric  of  Pomerania,  King  of  Sweden,  v.  151. 

Ericsson,  John,  Inventor  of  Monitor ^  vii.  120. 

Ernest  August,  Viceroy  of  Hanover,  viii.  587, 
588. 

ERZEROURf,  Siege  and  capture  of,  viii.  731. 

Esar-Haddon,  Kin^  of  Assyria,  i.  183-184 ;  makes 
war  in  Syria,  i.  183;  invades  Babylonia,  L 
184;  subdues  Egypt,  i.  184. 

EssENES,  Sect  of  Jews,  iii.  289. 

Essex,  Earl  of.  Favorite  of  Elizabeth,  v.  286; 
sent  to  [relaui,  v.  286-287  ;  quarrels  with  the 
queen,  v.  287;  treason  of,  v.  287;  condemned 
and  executed,  v.  287-288;  story  of  his  ring, 
V.  283. 

Ethblb\e,d,  King  of  Mercia,  iv.  447. 

Ethei*bai,d,  King  of  Wessex,  iv.  4^^-450,  559-560. 

Ethei^berT,  King  of  Wessex,  iv.  450,  560. 

Ethelfleda,  Princess  of  Mercia,  iv.  569-570. 

Ethei^rb  )  the  Unready,  King  of  England,  iv. 
574 ;  reign  of,  iv.  574-577- 

Ethei^wulf,  King  of  Wessex,  iv.  449,  559. 

Ethiopians,  Ascendency  of  in  Egypt,  1.  68,  69. 

Ethnology,  Subject  of  considered,  L  36-37;  i. 
108-109;  ii.  383. 

Etioi^ES,  Madame  d\     (See  Pompadour,) 

Etruria,  Description  of,  iii.  46. 

EuDES,  Defends  Paris  against  the  Northmen,  iv. 

547.      ' 

BuDOXiA,  Career  of,  iii.  347-349. 

Eugene,  Prince  of  Savoy,  Imperial  general, 
vi.  459.  461,  463;  takes  Belgrade,  vi.  523; 
death  of,  vi.  523.  . 

Eugenie,  Marie  of  Montijo,  Empress  of  the 
French,  viii.  508;  hatred  of  to  Germans, 
viii.  523:  flies  from  Paris,  viii.  530;  at  Chisel- 
hurst,  vii.  415;  viii.  530. 

BUMENES,  Successor  of  Alexander,  11.  668-67a 

BUNUCHS,  At  the  Persian  court,  i.  335. 

Buphrates,  Character  of,  L  103-105 ;  relations  of 
to  Babylon,  i.  260. 


Euphrates  Vaixby,  Character  of,  L  2401 
EuRic,  King  of  the  Visigoths,  iv.  425. 
Euripides,  Life  and  work  of,  ii  472. 
Europa,  Tradition  of,  ii.  508. 
EuRYBiADBS,  Commands  the  Greek  fleet,  ii  547^ 

548. 
EuTAW  Springs,  Battle  of,  vi  616. 
Evarts,  Wii«uam  M.,  Centennial  oration  of,  viL 

190;  Secretary  of  State,  vii  194. 
Evelyn,  Sir  John,  Quoted,  vi.  431 ;  mentioned^ 

vi.  439»  473- 
Evesham,  Battle  of,  iv.  786. 

Evil  Genius,  The,  Account  of,  i  105. 

Evil-Mbrodach,    King    of   Babylonia,    i    297;. 

reign  of,  i  298. 

Eylau,  Battle  of,  vi.  717. 

Eyre,  Edward  John,  Governor  of  Jamacai,  viL 

393-394. 

K. 

FABIAN  QENS,  Exile  of,  iii.  124. 

Pabus  Maxim  us,  Quintus,  Consul  of  Rome,  iiL 
142. 

Pabius  Maximus,  Quintus,  Dictator  of  Rome^ 
iii  164;  policy  of,  iii  164. 

Pactories  Act,  Passage  of,  vii  303. 

Pairpax,  Thomas,  General  of  the  Parliamentari- 
ans, vi.  401,  403,  405. 

Pairmount  Park,  Scene  of  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion, vii.  188. 

Pair  Oaks,  Battle  of,  vii  124. 

Pauero,  Marino,  Doge  of  Venice,  v.  38. 

Palk,  Doctor,  Prepares  Anti-Catholic  laws  for 
Germany,  viii.  630. 

Pamiua,  Of  the  Romans^  iii  85. 

Panaticism,  Growth  of  in  papal  Church,  iv.  $88- 
589,  603. 

Parnese,  Alexander,  Spanish  general  in  Neth- 
erlands, V.  307-309. 

Par  rag  UT,  Admiral  Pavid  G.,  Opens  the  Mis- 
sissippi, vii.  r  20- 121 ;  victorious  in  Mobile 
Bay,  vii.  152-153;  death  of,  vii.  187. 

Parrel,  William,  French  reformer,  v.  235;  ban- 
ished, V.  236. 

Patima,  Daughter  of  the  prophet,  iv.  455;  mother 
of  the  Fati mites,  iv.  492. 

FaTimites,  Dynasty  of  Islam,  iv.  492;  ascendencjr 
of,  iv.  493-512;  African  branch  of,  iv.  651. 

Paust,  John,  Inventor  of  printing,  v.  109. 

Faust  A,  Wife  of  Constantine,  iii  33a 

Faustina,  Wife  of  Aurelius,  iii  312. 

Favre,  Jules,  French  ambassador  and  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  viii.  535  ;  speaks  for  France^ 
viii.  530;  negotiates  with  Bismarck,  viii  622. 

Fawkes,  Guy,  The  gunpowder  conspirator,  vL 
379-385 ;  put  to  death,  vi  385. 

Feasts,  Of  the  Babylonians,  i  277-278;  of  the 
Persians,  i  334;  of  the  Greeks,  li.  485;  of  the 
Romans,  iii  87-91. 

Federalist  Party,  Origin  of,  vi  619;  ascend- 
ency of,  vi.  768-776. 

Fehrbellin,  Battle  of,  vi.  52a 

Fenian  Brotherhood,  General  history  of,  vii^ 
399-401 ;  threatens  peace  of  Canada,  vii  399- 
400;  viii  752-753- 

Feodor,  Emperor  of  Russia,  vi.  471. 

Feodor  III.,  Emperor  of  Russia,  vi.  471. 

Feodorovitch,  Michael,  Emperor  of  Russia^ 
vi  471. 

Ferdinand  I.  of  Austria,  Accession  of,  viii 

590. 
Ferdinand  L  of  Germany,   Elected  Idnc^,  v^ 
230;  becomes  emperor,  v.  265;  reign  ol,  m 
^    265-268. 
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Ferdinand  IL  op  Germany,  Becomes  emperor, 

V.  320;  reign  of,  v.  320-339. 
Ferdinand  III.  of  Germany,  Becomes  emperor, 

V.  339:  reign  of,  v.  339-346. 
Ferdinand  IV.  of  Sicii^y,  Invades  Italy,  vi.  691. 
Ferdinand  VI.  of  Naples,  Overthrow  of,   vi. 

713-714. 
Ferdinand  VII.  op  Spain,  Deposed  by  Napoleon, 

vi.  721;  acknowledged  king,  vi.  753;  grants 

Mexican  Constitution,  viii.  770. 

Ferdinand  op  Brunswick,  Hanoverian  general 
in  Seven  Years*  War,  vL  550,  551,  552,  554. 

Ferdinand  the  Cathoi^ic,  King  of  Castile,  v. 
143;  inherits  Aragon,  v.  143;  persecutes 
heretics  and  Jews,  v.  143-144;  expels  the 
Moors,  v.  144. 

FerrETTi,  Cardinai«  Mastai,  Becomes  Pius  IX., 
viii.  660. 

Ferry,  Juices,  Minister  of  Instruction,  viii.  559; 
prime  minister,  viii.  560-569. 

Festivals,  Of  the  Greeks,  ii.  495-496;  of  the 
Romans,  iii.  97-98. 

Fetiai^es.  College  of,  iii.  140. 

Feudai,  Engi^and,  History  of,  iv.  623-645. 

Feudal,  France,  History  of,  iv.  598-608. 

Feudai,  Germany,  History  of,  iv.  608-622. 

Feudawsm,  General  consideration  of,  iv.  587- 
597;  causes  of,  iv.  588-591;  induced  by  spirit 
of  national  independence,  iv.  588;  by  relig- 
ious and  philosophical  beliefs,  iv.  588;  by 
personal  character  of  the  Carlovingians,  iv. 
589-590;  land  .tenure  under,  iv.  590-591 ;  vas- 
salage a  part  of,  iv.  590-591 ;  military  service 
under,  iv.  591;  universal  necessity  of,  iv. 
591-592;  social  and  family  svstem  of,  iv.  592- 
594;  sentiments  engendered  by,  iv.  594-595; 
€idvantages  aud  disadvantages  of,  iv.  596-597 ; 
dominant  in  France,  iv.  598-608 ;  in  Germany, 
iv.  608.-623 ;  in  England,  iv.  623-645 ;  growth 
of,  iv.  602 ;  overthrown  by  the  Free  Cities,  v. 
34-35,  ij5 ;  put  down  by  Louis  XL,  v.  67-81 ; 
}all  of  m  England,  v.  141 ;  non-rsuccess  of  in 
Italy,  V.  144. 

FiDEi^ES,  Social  class  in  feudalism,  iv.  530. 

FiEi^D,  Cyrus  W.,  Lays  Atlantic  cable,  vii.  98-99. 

FiEi*D  OP  THE  Ci*OTH  OP  Goi,D,  Royal  meeting 
at,  V.  203. 

FiESCHi,  Joseph  Marie,  Attempts  to  assassinate 
Louis  Philippe,  viii.  489-491. 

Fii,lmore,  Mii,r*ARD,  Vice-President  of  United 
States,  vii.  85;  accedes  to  Presidency,  vii.  87; 
administration  of,  vii.  87-^1. 

Financial  Panic,  Oi  1837,  vii.  57;  of  1873,  viL 
186-187. 

Fire  Worship,  Of  the  Medes,  i.  2?2-224. 

FiRSt  Messenian  War,  History  of,  ii.  526-528. 

First  Sacred  War,  History  of;  ii.  518. 

Fish  Eaters,  Country  of,  i.  309. 

Fisher,  Fort,  Capture  of,  vii.  153. 

FiSK,  Ci*iNTON  B.,  Candidate  for  Presidency,  viL 

235. 
FiTZ  OSBORN,  Rebellion  of,  iv.  636. 

Five  Forks,  Battle  of,  vii.  160. 

Five  Hundred,  Council  of  established,  vi.  680. 

Five-Twenty  Bonds,  Account  of,  vii.  166. 

F  I,  AM  EN,  Office  of  in  Rome,  iii.  93. 

Fi^AMiNiAN  Way,  Description  of,  iii.  147,  158. 

Fi^AMiNius,  Caius,  Tribune  of  Rome,  iii.  158. 

Flaminius  Titus  Quinctius,  Defeats  Philip  V., 

iii.   179;   proclaims  liberty  to  the  Greeks,  iii. 

180. 
Fi^AviAN   Dynasty,  Ascendency  of  in  Rome,  iii. 

292-300. 
Fi<ETCHER,  Benjamin,  Governor  of  New  York, 

vi.  497. 


Flejjry,  Cardinai^  Minister  of  Louis  XV.,  vi 

_     514,  515, 

F1.00D.     (See  Deiuge.y 

Flora,  Festival  of,  iii.  97. 

Florence,  Founding  of,  v.  42 ;  early  history  of, 

V.  42-43 ;  under  the  Medici,  v.  43-44. 

Fontaine,  Notice  of,  vj.  469. 

Fontenailles,  Battle  of,  iv.  541-542. 

Fontenoy,  Battle  of,  vi.  516. 

Forbes,  General,  Captures  Fort  Du  Quesne,  vi. 

567. 

Forrest,  General,  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky, 
vii.  145. 

FoRSTER,  William  E.,  Promotes  education  in 
England,  vii.  411-414. 

FoTHERiNGAY  CaS^LE,  Prison  of  Mary  Stuart, 
V.  283-284. 

FouLKE"  OF  Anjou,  Rebellion  of,  iv.  635-636; 
marries  daughter  of  Baldwin  II.,  iv.  699. 

FouLKE  OF  Neuilly,  Preaches  the  Fourth  Cru- 
sade, iv.  744. 

FouR-PER-CENT  BONDS,  Issuance  ofj  vii.  166. 

Fox,  Charles  James,  Succeeds  Pitt  in  British 
ministry,  vi.  713. 

Francis  I.  of  France,  Becomes  king,  v.  202; 
relations  of  with  Charles  V.  and  Henry  VIII., 
V.  202-215;  at  Field  of  Cloth,  of  Qold ;  v.  203; 
at  war  with  the  emperor,  v.  205-208 ;  captured 
at  Pavia,  v.  208;  imprisonment  of,  v.  2c»-209; 
concludes  treaty  ot  Cambray,  v.  210;  makes 
a  league  with  Solymah.v.  214;  death  of,  v.  227. 

Francis  II.  of  France,  .Becomes  king,  v.  243; 
marries  Mary  Stuart,  v.  243 ;  reign  of,  v.  243- 
246. 

Francis  IL,  Becomes  emperor,  vi.  650;  refuses 
peace  with  France,  vi.  683 ;  seeks  and  obtains 
a  treaty,  vi.  710-71 1;  breaks  it,  vi.  725;  and 
repents,  vi.  726-727;  enters  into  Holy  Alli- 
ance, vii.    254;  viii.   697;    character  of,  viiL 

589-590- 
Francis  Joseph,  Emperor  of  Austria,  Beaten  by 

Napoleon  III.,  viii.  511,  603-604;  impedes  Ger- 
man unity,  viii.  605-iSii ;  duplicity  of,  viii.  608. 

France,  Early  history  of  (see  Franks);  a  division 
of  Charlemagne's  empire,  iv.  539;  under  the 
feudal  kings,  iv.  598-608;  in  Xlllth  century, 
iv.  788-796;  in  XlVth  and  XV th  centuries,  v. 
45-82;  during  Reformation  (see  Reformat 
tion);  in  last  half  of  century  XVI.,  v.  239-265; 
under  Louis  XIV.,  vi.  439-469,  under  Louis 
XV.,  vi.  511-518,  574-576;  in  time  of  Revo- 
lution, vi.  621 ;  under  consulate  and  empire, 
vi.  697-768;  in  XlXth  century,  viii.  457-580. 

Franco-Austrian  War,  Account  of,  viii.  511-512. 

Franco- Prussian  War,  Causes  of,  viii.  519-523^ 
613-617;  course  of,  viii.  523-537;  results  of, 
viii.  622-624. 

Franklin,  Battle  of,  vii.  148. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  Plans  union  for  America, 
vi.  562;  printer  of  New  England,  vi.  583; 
mentioned,  vi.  590;  on  Committee  to  Draf^ 
Declaration,  vi.  598;  American  ambassador  to 
France,  vi.  608,  631;  sketch  of,  vi.  608-609; 
advocate  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union, 
vi.  618. 

Franklin,  Sir  John,  Arctic  explorer,  vii.  89,  312- 

Franks,  Tribal  history  of,  iv.  395 ;  kingdom  of, 

iv.  395,  430-441.  515-537. 
Frazier's  Farm,  Battle  of,  vii.  124. 

Fredegonda,  Queen- mother  of  the  Franks^  iv. 

437- 
Frederick  I.,  King  of  Prussia,  iv.  518. 

Frederick   II.,   Emperor   of  Germany,  iv.   753; 

leader  of  the  Fifth  Crusade,  iv.  753-758. 


l^DKX. 


Pakdbrick  IL,  the  Great,  Age  of,  vi  501-584; 
relations  of  to  Polish  complication,  vL  508, 
516-518;  accession  of,  vi.  525;  sketch  of,  vi 
525-528;  marries  Elizabeth  Christina,  vi.  528; 
methods  of,  vi.  528;  begins  war  of  Austrian 
Succession,  vi.  529;  takes  Silesia,  vi.  550; 
military  genius  of,  vi.  532;  first  struggle  of 
with  Austria,  vi.  532-536;  personal  habits  of, 
vi.  534;  economy  of,  vi.  536;  vigilance  of,  vi. 
J38;  makes  alliance  with  England,  vi.  539; 
in  Bohemia,  vi.  540;  hard  pressed  by  his  ene- 
mies, vi.  540-541 ;  desperate  struggles  of,  vi 
542-553;.  reaction  in  favor  of,  vi.  554-555;  vic- 
torious in  Seven  Years*  War,  vi.  556;  rehabil- 
itates Prussia,  vi  576-577;  death  of,  vi.  577. 

PmBDERiCK  III.  (see  Frederick  William);  sick- 
ness of,  viii.  651-652 ;  accession  of.  viii  652 ; 
reign  of,  viii.  652-653 ;  death  of,  viii.  653. 

Frederick  V..  Of  the  Palatinate,  v.  32a 

Frederick  Barbarossa,  Leader  of  Third  Cru- 
sade, iv.  728;  career  of,  iv.  729-731. 

Frederick  op  Aucustenburg,  Claims  Govern- 
ment of  Holstein,  viii.  607. 

Frederick  op  Hohenzoi^lern,  Becomes  Prince 
of  Brandenburg,  v.  100;  defeated  by  Tabor- 
ites,  V.  103;  war  of  with  Suabia,  v.  105. 

Frederick  op  Styria,  Becomes  emperor,  v. 
104;  reign  of,  v.  104-107;  opposes  Charles 
the  Bold,  V.  106;  death  of,  v.  107. 

Frederick  the  Handsome,  Career  of,  v.  87. 

Frederick  the  Wise,  Friend  of  the  Reformers, 
V.  197. 

Fredericksburg,  Battle  of,  vii.  128-129. 

Frederic  Chari^es,  Prince,  In  Franco- Austrian 
war,  viii.  610;  commands  division  in  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  viii.  524,  525,  526,  617. 

Frederic  Wiluam,  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  In 
Franco-Austrian  war,  viii  610;  commands  di- 
vision in  Franco-Prussian  war,  viii  524,  525, 
526,  617;  accedes  to  German  throne,  viii.  652. 

Frederic  Wit,i,iAM,  The  great  elector,  Founder 
of  Prussian  greatness,  vi.  518-520. 

Frederic  Wilwam  I.,  King  of  Prussia,  vi  518; 
policy  of,  vi.  518-519;  his  Potsdam  Guards,  vi 
519;  his  Tobacco  Cabinet,  vi.  519-520;  death 
of,  vi.  524. 

Frederic  Wiluam  II.,  Would  reinstate  Louis 
XVI.,  vi.  650;  abandons  coalition,  vi.  679. 

Frederic  Wiluam  III.,  Neutral  towards  France, 
vi  707;  enters  coalition,  vj.  709;  duplicity  of, 
vi.  710;  punished  bv  Napoleon,  vi.  713;  ruin 
of,  vi  715;  strikes  hands  with  the  Czar,  vi. 
747;  enters  Paris,  vi  753;  principles  of,  vi  583- 
.  585;  enters  into  Holy  Alliance,  viii.  254,  584. 

Frederic  William  IV.,  Becomes  kiuj^of  Prussia, 
viii.  590;  policy  of,  viii.  590  591 ;  reign  of,  viii 
590-603;  impedes  German  unity,  viii.  602. 

Free  Cities  of  the  Middle  Ages^  General  char- 
acter and  history  of,  v.  31-45 ;  how  built,  v.  32 ; 
how  governed,  v.  32 ;  by  whom  peopled,  v.  33; 
revolt  of  against  feudalism,  v.  34;  originate 
the  Italian  republics,  v.  35. 

FrEKdom,  Kssenlial  condition  of  human  happi- 
ness, viii.  862 ;  growth  of  human  faculties  in 
slate  of,  vi.  467-469  ;  viii.  863. 

Free  Soil  Party,  Rise  of,  vii.  90-91 ;  growth  of, 
vii.  96;  triumph  of,  vii.  loi. 

Free  Trade.     (See  Tariff  QuesHott.) 

Frelinghuysen,  Frederic  T.,  Secretary  of  State, 
vii.  208. 

Fremont,  John  C,  Career  of  in  California,  vii.  75; 
candidate  for  Presidency,  vii.  96;  Union  com- 
mander in  Missouri,  vii.  113. 

French  and  Indian  War,  Causes  of,  vi  557-561; 
history  of,  vi  561-569. 


French  Bra,  Establishment  of,  vi  668. 

French  Revolution,  Causes  of,  vi  621-634; 
course  of,  vi  634-694 ;  effects  of  in  Germany^ 
viii.  592-593. 

Freycinet,  Ministry  of,  viii  556-561. 

Friedland,  Battle  of,  vi.  717. 

FucGER,  Anton,  Banker  of  Charles  V.,  ▼.  211. 

Fuller,  Melville  W.,  Chief  justice  of  the  United 
States,  vii.  229. 

Fulton,  Robert,  Invents  steamboats,  vi,  779. 

Funeral  Ceremony,  Of  the  EgyptiAs,  i  82-83; 
-  of  the  Chaldaeans,  i  126-127 ;  of  the  Medes,  L 
222-22^;  of  the  Greeks,  ii  497;  of  the  Ro- 
mans, lii.  98-99. 

o. 

QADSDBN  PURCHASE,  Account  of,  vii.  91. 

Gage,  General,  Takes  possession  of  Boston,  vi 
591 ;  ordered  to  subdue  colonists,  vi.  593, 

Galba,Servius  Sulpicius,  Becomes  emperor,  iii 
383;  his  character,  iii  286;  death  of,  iii.  287. 

Galilee,  Fief  of  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  iv.  699^ 

Galileo,  Life  and  work  of,  v.  346-349. 

Gallia.    (See  Gaul.) 

Gallienus,  Reign  of,  iii  322. 

Gamarra,  General.  President  of  Peru,  yiii  788L 

Gambetta,  Leon,  Radical  leader  in  France,  viii 
533;  raises  army  in  the  South,  viii.  533;  leader 
of  the  Republican  Party,  viii  555-556, 55S«  559  S 
heads  Cabinet  of  1881,  viii.  561 ;  ascendency 
of,  viii  561-564;  death  of,  viii  565. 

Gambs,  Of  the  Egyptians,  i.  80;  of  the  Greeks,  iL 
515-517;  of  the  Romans,  iii.  79-83. 

Gandarians,  Notice  of,  i.  315. 

Garfield,  James  A.,  Union  colonel  in  Kentucky, 
vii  117;  elected  President,  vii  201;  admin- 
istration of,  vii.  203-207;  assassinated,  vii 
205, 

Garibaldi,  Giuseppe,  Leader  of  Italian  Liber- 
als, viii  660;  raises  army  in  Sicily,  viii  668; 
overruns  Italy,  viii.  669. 

Gates,  General  Horatio.  Commands  the  North- 
ern army,  vi  605 ;  in  the  South,  vi  613. 

Gaul,  Conquest  of  by  Caesar,  iii  229-234. 

Gauls,  Original  seats  of,  iii.  129-130;  siege  of 
Rome  by,  iii  131 ;  driven  from  Italy,  iii  131; 
incursions  of,  iii  136,  157-158;  conquered  by 
Caesar,  iii  230-234. 

Gaveston,  Piers,  Favorite  of  Edward  IL,  v.  112. 

Gaza,  Taken  by  Alexander,  ii.  6|8. 

Gelimer,  King  of  the  Vandals,  iv.  430. 

Genet,  Citizek,  Career  of  in  the  United  States^ 
vi.  774. 

Geneva,  Seat  of  Swiss  Protestantism,  v.  235. 

Geneva  Award.    (See  Alabama  Claims) 

Genoa,  Early  history  of,  v.  39-40;  wars  of  witk 
Pisa  and  Venice,  v.  40-41. 

Genseric,  Captures  Rome,  iii  347;  reign  of,  iv. 
427-430. 

George  I.,  op  Hanover,  Becomes  king  of  Eng- 
land, vi.  466,  501 ;  sketch  of,  vi.  501-502 ;  reign 
of,  vi.  501-506;  dislike  of  for  Prince  of  Wales, 
vi.  503;  death  of,  vi.  506. 

George  1 1.,  of  Hanover,  Becomes  king  of  Eng- 
land, vi.  506;  reign  of,  vi.  506-509;  death  of, 
vi.  570. 

George  III.  of  England,  Becomes  king,  vi  570; 
sketch  of,  vi.  570;  theories  and  principles  o^ 
vi.  570-571 :  attacked  by  Wilkes,  vi.  571;  woula 
restore  absolutism,  vi.  572;  enemy  of  America, 
"vi.  587-5S8;  denounced  by  Henry,  vi.  590-591; 
appeal  to  by  colonists,  vi.  591;  hires  merce- 
naries, vi  597;  gives  up  America,  vi.  617; 
death  of,  vii.  256. 
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George  IV.  of  Engi^and,  Accession  of,  vii.  256; 
reign  of,  vii.  256-264;  character  of,  vii.  264; 
death  of,  vii.  26^. 

Georgia,  Colonization  of,  v.  371-372. 

Gepid^,  Tribal  history  of,  iv.  393-394;  over- 
thrown by  the  Lombards,  iv.  417-418. 

Gerard,  Pierre,  Master  of  the  Hospitalers,  iv. 
700-701. 

Germanicus,  Wars  of  with  the  Germans,  iii.  274; 
death  of,  iii.  275. 

Germans,  First  conflict  of  with  Rome,  iii.  202- 
204;  subdued  by  Caesar,  iii.  230-231;  at  war 
with  Rome,  iii.  272,  274.  312,  320,  337,  343, 
349-350;  tribal  divisions  of,  iv.  387-401 ;  man- 
ners and  customs  of,  iv.  398-401 ,  prevailing . 
ideas  of,  iv.  400-401  (see  also  Barbarians ) 

Germantown,  Battle  of,  vi.  607. 

Germany,  Early  history  of  (see  Germans  and 
Barbarians):  a  division  of  Charlemagne's 
empire,  iv.  539;  early  history  of,  iv.  553-558. 
under  feudalism,  iv.  608-623;  during  Cru; 
^sades  (see  Crusades);  in  XlVth  and  XVth 
'centuries,  v.  82-110;  during  Reformation 
(see  Reformation) ;  in  last  half  of  century 
XVI.,  V.  265-270;  during  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  (see  Louts  X/K),  vi.  439-469;  during 
Seven  Years*  War  (see  Seven  Years'  H^ar), 
vi.  537-556;  during  French  ascendency  (see 
French  devolution  and  Consulate  and  Em- 
pire)^ vi.  621-768;  in  XlXth  century,  viii. 
583-654;  movement  toward  unification  of,  viii. 
600-61 1 ;  imperial  ascendency  of,  viii.  622-654. 

Gbrrv,  E1.BRIDGE,  American  ambassador  to 
France,  vi.  775;  elected  Vice-President,  vi.  781. 

Gettysburg,  Battle  of,  vii.  141-143. 

Genghis  Khan,  Founder  of  Mongol  Dynasty,  iii. 
378-379;  invades  China,  viii.  §05. 

Ghent,  Treaty  of,  vi.  787. 

Ghibelune,  Party  of,  iv.  717. 

Ghizeh,  Pyramids  of,  i.  46-51. 

GiBBO^,  Cited,  iii.  355-383- 

GiBRAi«TAR,  Name  of,  iv.  509;  captured  by  the 
English,  vi.  462. 

GiLA  River,  Mexican  boundary  by  treaty  of  ^48, 
vii.  80. 

Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey,  Career  of  in  the  New* 
World.  V.  355. 

G11.MORE,  Generai,  Q.  a.,  Attacks  Charleston, 
vii.  139. 

GiOBERTi,  ViNCENZO,  Italian  patriot,  viii.  659. 

GiRALDA,  Description  of,  iv.  652-653. 

Girondists,  Organization  of,  vi.  650;  ascendency 
of,  vi.  650-653;  destruction  of,  vi.  664-666. 

Gist,  Christopher,  Explorer  of  Ohio  Company, 
vi.  559.  560,  561. 

Gladiatorial  Shows,  Of  the  Romans,  iii.  80-83; 
revived  by  Caligula,  iii.  276. 

Gladiators,  Their  character,  iii.  82-83;  insurrec- 
tion of.  iii.  215. 

Gladstone,  William  E.,  Apparition  of  in  Par- 
liament, vii.  331-332 ;  chancellor  of  exchequer, 
vii.  378;  advocates  free  trade,  vii.  380-381; 
liberal  leader,  vii.  394;  becomes  premier,  vii. 
406;  carries  disestablishment  of  Irish  Church, 
vii.  407;  favors  land  reform,  vii.  408-411; 
first  ascendency  of,  vii.  407-417;  retirement 
of,  vii.  417;  second  ascendency  of,  vii.  421-435. 

Glass  Blowing,  Known  to  the  Egyptians,  i.  56; 
to  the  Assyrians,  i.  200;  of  the  Babylonians, 
i.  272. 

Glencoe,  Massacre  of,  v.  47. 

Glendower,  Owen,  Heads  Welsh  Insurrection, 
v.  124-125. 

Gloucester,  Thomas,  Duke  of.  Rebels  against 
Richard  TI.,  v.  122. 


Gloucester,  Richard,  Duke  of;  Murders  Ed- 
ward Lancaster,  v.  137;  wooes  Anne,  v.  137; 
protects  Edward  V.,  v.  138;  declares  the  king 
and  duke  of  York  illegitimate,  v.  139;  takes 
the  throne,  v.  139;  clears  his  way  by  murder, 
v.  139;  loses  his  heir,  v.  140;  confronted  by 
Richmond,  v.  140;  defeated  and  slain  at  Bos- 
worth  Field,  v.  140. 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  Sketch  of.  iv.  673;  be- 
comes a  crusader,  iv.  673;  leads  the  first 
army  into  Asia,  iv.  67S-681 ;  besieges  Nice,  iv. 
682;  wins  the  battle  of  Dogorgan,  iv.  683; 
takes  Antioch,  iv.  685-689;  captures  Jerusa- 
lem, iv.  691-693;  elected  king,  iv.  694-695; 
death  of,  iv.  697 ,  family  of,  iv.  698. 

GoDOV,  Manuel  de,  Minister  of  Charles  IV.,  vL 
721. 

Gods,  Of  the  Egyptians,  i.  83-89;  of  the  Chal- 
daeans,  i.  132-138;  of  the  Assyrians,  i.  191- 
195,  of  the  Medes,  i.  218-221;  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, i.  278-280;  of  the  Persians,  i.  239- 
240;  of  the  Greeks,  ii.  498-504;  of  the  Ro- 
mans, iii.  01-98. 

Godwin,  Earl  of  Wessex,  iv.  579;  career  of,  iv. 

579-582. 
Goffe,  William,  in  New  England,  vi.  489. 
Gold,  Used  by  the  Chaldseans,  i.  128;  discovery 

of  in  California,  vii.  81-82 ;  in  Australia,  viii. 

844-847. 
Golden  Bull,  Issuance  of,  v.  91. 
Golden  House,  Of  Nero,  iii.  285. 
Gomates,  The  Magus,  i.  354;  becomes  king,  i 

355;  restores  Magism,  1.  355;  is  overthrown, 

».  356. 
GoNSALVo  DE  CoRDOVA,  Spanish  commander  in 

Naples,  V.  147. 
Good  Genius,  The,  Account  of,  i.  195,  342. 
GoRDiAN,  Reign  of,  iii.  321. 
Gordon,  Charles  George,  Career  of  in  Egypt* 

vii.  435,  448-449. 

Gordium,  Taken  by  Alexander,  ii.  641. 

Gorgey,  Arthur,  Leader  in  Hungarian  revolu- 
tion, viii.  597-598. 

Gortchakoff,  Prince,  Prime  minister  of  Alex- 
ander II.,  viii.  727;  at  Congress  of  Berlin,  viiL 

732. 
GoRTZ,  Baron,  Diplomatic  scheme  of,  vi.  480. 

GosNOLD,  Bartholomew,  Career  of  in  the  New 
World,  V.  ^56. 

GoTARZES,  Reign  of,  ii.  433-434. 

Goths,  Defeated  by  Claudius,  iii.  322-323;  divis- 
ion of  mentioned,  iii.  337;  devastate  Greece, 
iii.  337-338;  early  history  of,  iv.  387-^88;  es- 
tablish kingdoms  in  Italy  and  Spain,  iv.  391; 
Christianized  by  Ulfilas,  iv.  397-398. 

Gracchus,  Caius,  Secures  passage  of  Sempronian 
Laws,  iii.  199;  death  ot,  iii.  200. 

Gracchus,  Tiberius,  Attempts  reform  in  Rom8, 
iii.  196-198. 

Grammar,  Of  the  Greek,  ii.  466-467. 

Grand  Army  of  Napoleon,  Campaign  of  into 
Russia,  vi.  740-746. 

Granicus,  Battle  of,  i.  371-372;  ii.  635-636. 

Grant,  Ulysses  S.,  Captures  Belmont,  vii.  113- 
115;  takes  Fort  Donelson,  vii.  118;  at  Pitts- 
burg Landing,  vii.  118;  at  luka  and  Corinth, 
vii.  121 ;  besie;?es  and  captures  Vicksburg, 
vii.  130-132;  in  command  at  Chattanooga,  vii. 
I35~n7;  appointed  coramander-in  chief,  vii 
147;  In  the  Wilderness,  vii.  156-157;  before 
Petersburjs:,  vii.  157 ;  ends  the  war  at  Appo- 
mattox, vii.  161-163;  elected  President,  vii. 
177;  sketch  of,  vii.  177;  administration  of, 
vii.  177-193;  tour  around  the  world  of, vii  202; 
death  of,  vii.  224 ;  Memoirs  of,  vii.  224. 
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Gratian,  Reign  of,  iii.  335. 

Graveix)!^^,  Battle  of,  viiL  526. 

Gray,  Eusha  P.,  Invents  telephone,  vii.  209-2ia 

Great  Britain.     (See  England.) 

Great  Media,  Notice  of,  i.  20J. 

Greece,  General  history  of,  ii.  447-608;  country 
of,  ii.  447-456;  people  of,  ii.  457-464;  language, 
literature,  and  art  of,  it  464-482;  manners  and 
customs  of,  ii.  482-4^;  religion  of,  ii.  491- 
497;  myth  and  tradition  of,  ii.  498-511;  dawn 
of  history  of,  ii.  512-523;  growth  and  law  of, 
ii-  523-539;  Persian  wars  of,  ii.  539-557;  Athe- 
nian ascendency  over,  ii.  556-566;  Pelopon- 
nesiaii  wars  of,  ii.  566-588;  Spartan  and  The- 
ban  ascendencies  in,  li.  589^-608;  a  Roman 
province,  iii.  184;  revolt  of  against  Turkey, 
viii.  723;  revolution  in,  viii.  724-725. 

Greece  (the  country).  Extent  of,  ii.  447;  mount- 
ains of,  ii.  447-448 ;  rivers  of,  ii.  448 ;  lakes  of, 
ii.  448;  coast-line  of,  ii.  448-451 ;  geographical 
divisions  of,  iL  451-452 ;  politicid  divisions  of, 
li.  45.  -456;  beaut jr  of  scenery  of,  ii.  456. 

Greek  Fire,  Used  in  siege  of  Constantinople, 
>ii-  383 ;  at  capture  of  Jerusalem,  iv.  692. 

Greek  Language,  Discussion  of,  ii.  464-468 ; 
spread  by  Alexander  through  the  East,  ii. 
663 ,  taught  in  Rome,  iii.  84. 

Oreek  Revolution,  Account  of,  viii.  723-^26. 

<^EEKS,  The,  Origin  of,  ii.  457;  ethnic  place  of, 
ii.  457-458;  early  tradition  of,  ii.  458;  personal 
appearance  of,  iL  459;  beauty  of,  ii.  459-^60; 
couraee  of.  ii.  460;  reasoning  powers  of,  iL 
460-461 ;  craft  of,  iL  461 ;  ideality  of,  ii.  461 ; 
adventurous  spirit  of,  ii.  462  ;  moral  (qualities 
of,  ii.  462-^63;  patriotism  of,  iL  46^;  individ- 
uality of,  ii.  46J-464;  language  of  li.  464-468; 
literature  of,  iL  468-476;  art  of.  iL  476-482; 
manners  and  customs  of,  ii.  482-^90 :  religion 
of,  ii.  491-497;  m^ths  and  traditions  of,  iL 
498-511;  secular  history  of,  iL  512-6(^5;  influ- 
ence of  on  Roman  culture,  iiL  6o-^«o. 

GREEr<EV,  Horace,  Candidate  for  Pres* iency  ^''• 
184;  death  of,  vii.  184. 

Gree.vbacic  Labor  Party,  Notices  of,  vii.  192, 
201,  220. 

Greenbacks.     (See  Legal  Tender  Notes,) 

Greene,  Nathaniei.,  Provincial  leader,  vi.  593 ; 
supersedes  Gates,  vi.  615;  campaign  of  in  the 
South,  vi.  615-616. 

Gregor,  McGregor,  South  American  insurgent, 
vii.  40. 

Gregory  VII.,  Monk  of  Cluny.  iv.  618-619;  t>e- 
comes  pope,  iv.  619;  pontificate  of,  iv.  619- 
621. 

Gregory  IX.,  Troubles  of  with  Frederick  II.,  iv. 

756-757- 
Gregory  XIII.,  Reforms  the  calendar,  v.  261- 

262. 
Gregory  the  Great,  Missionary  policy  of,  iv. 

418  420. 
Gr^vy,  Jules,  President  of  French  Republic,  viii. 

556;    reelected,  viii.  571;    administration  of, 

vii.  556-557. 
Grey,  Eari*,  Ministry  of,  vii.  268-269;   resigns, 

viL  269,  272. 
Grierson,  Coi^onei,  Benjamin,  Raid  of,  vii.  132. 
Grotius,  Hugo,  Patriot  and  publicist,  v.  317. 
Grumbach,  Wii,hei*m  von.  Story  of,  v.  268. 
Grouchy,    Marshai,,   Doubtful    conduct    of   at 

Waterloo,  vi.  760,  763. 
GuADAt,uPE  Hidalgo,  Treaty  of  concluded,  viL 

80;  viii.  772,  773;  terms  of,  viL  80;   viiL  772, 

773. 
GuELPH,  House  ok.  Displayed,  vi.  503. 

GUELPH,  Party  of,  iv.  717;  v.  86- 


GuiBNNB,  Lost  to  England,  iv.  788;  v.  113. 
Guilford,  Battle  of,  vi.  615. 
Guillotine,  Set  up  in  Paris,  vL  654-655. 
Guise,  Claude,  Duke  op,  Ascendency  of  under 

Henry  II.,  v.  239-243. 
Guise,  Francis,  Duke  of,  Murder  of,  v  247. 
Guise,  Henry,  Duke  of,  Career  of,  v.  247-254^ 

at  St  Bartholomew,  v.  251;  assassination  of, 

v.  259. 
Gui'HEAU,  Charles  Jules,  Assassinates  Garfield, 

vii.  205;  trial  and  execution  of,  vii.  207-208. 
GuizoT,  Quoted,  v.  81.  82,  156,  233,  234,  238;  vi. 

399-400,  42^430;  minister  of  foreign  affairs 

under  Louis  Philippe,  viii.  489,  ambassador 

to  London,  viii.  493. 
Gundamund,  King  of  the  Vandals,  iv.  43a 
Gunpowder  Plot,  History  of,  vL  378-385. 
GuRKO,  General,  Russian  commander  in  Turco*> 

Russian  War,  viii.  720,  728.  731. 
GusTAVUS   Adolphus,  Youth  of,  V.  327;  enters 

the  Thirty   Years'  War,  v.  328.  personal  ap 

pearance  of,  v.   328;  coldly  received  in  Gcr  • 

manv,  v.  328 ;    wins  battle  of  Leipsic,  v.  329; 
.  on  the  Rhine,  v.  329-331 :  defeats  Tilly  on  the 

Lech,  V.   333;   confronted  by  Wallenstein.  v 

333-334;  slain  at  Liitzen,  v.  334;  founder  of 

New  Sweden,  vi.  493. 
GuusTAVus  Adolphus  IV.,  King  of  Sweden,  vi. 

720. 
GusTAVUS  Vasa,  King  of  Sweden,  v.  151. 
GuTENBEKc,  John,  Inventor  of  movable  types, 

V.  109. 
Guy  Dampierre,  Ruler  of  Flanders,  v.  46-47. 
Guy  of  Lusignan,  King  of  Jerusalem,  iv.  725 
Gyges,  King  of  Lydia,  i.  230-231 
Gylippus,  Spartan  general  in  Sicily,  ii    576-  578. 
GvNiECEUM,  Of  the  Persians,  L  335. 
GYNi^coNiTis,  Of  the  Greek  house,  iL  488-489. 

H. 

HAARLEM,  Siege  of,  v.  305. 

Habeas  Corpus,  Recognized  by  Magna  Charta. 
iv,  783 ;  bill  of  passed  by  Parliament,  vi.  430 , 
suspended  by  Lincoln  in  United  States,  vii.  145. 

Habet,  The  cry  of,  iii.  82. 

Haco  v.,  Kin^  of  Norway,  v.  151. 

Haco  VIIL,  King  of  Norway,  v.  153. 

Hades,  Myth  of,  ii.  501. 

Hadi,  Caliph  of  Baghdad,  iv.  646. 

Hadrianus,  Publius  jElius  Becomes  emperor, 
iiL  303;  character  of,  iii  303;  C[Uiets  Britain 
and  Gaul.  iii.  303;  travels  of,  iii.  303,  quells 
Jewish  revolt,  iii.  304;  improves  Rome  iii, 
305 ;  death  of,  iii.  3061 

Halicarnassus,  Taken  by  Alexander,  it  638. 

Halifax  Fishery  Award,.  Account  of.  vii.  198. 

Halleck,  General  Henry  W.,  Plans  campaign 
against  Fort  Henry,  vii.  J13. 

Hamilcar  Barcas,  Invades  Sicilv,  iiL  154;  suffetc 
of  Carthage,  iii.  155;  defeated.,  iiL  156,  invades 
Spain,  iii.  159. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  Introduced  to  Washing- 
ton, vi.  601 ,  expounder  oi  the  Constitution, 
vi.  619,  in  Washington's  cabinet,  vi.  664-665, 
killed  by  Burr,  vi.  778. 

Hamilton^  Lady  Emma  Harte,  Beloved  of  Lord 
Nelson,  vi.  711- 714. 

Hamitic  Race,  Defined,  i.  109. 

Hampden,  John,  Puritan  leader  of  Parliament,  t». 
397 ;  death  of,  vi.  401. 

Hampton,  Wade,  General  of  American  arlny  in 
War  of  1812,  vi.  781-784. 

Hancock  Winfield  S.,  Candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency, vii  201 ,  death  of,  vii  224-225 
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Gan  Dynasty,  Ascefidency  of  in  China,  viii. 
804. 

Hanging  Gardens,  Of  Babylon,  Described,  L 
261,  295. 

Hannibai«,  Boyhood  of,  iii.  159 ;  takes  command 
in  Spain,  iii.  160;  success  of,  iii.  161;  invades 
Italy,  iii.  162 ;  defeats  the  Romans,  iii.  162- 
164;  confronted  b^  Fabius,  iii.  164-165;  victo- 
rious at  Cannse,  iii.  166;  loses  his  opportunity, 
iii.  167;  decline  of,  iii.  168-173;  expulsipn  and 
death  of,  iii.  176-177. 

Hanovrr,  United  with  England,  vi.  502-509. 

Hanoverian  Dynasty,  Provided  for,  vi.  461 ; 
recognized,  vi.  465;  accession  of,  vi.  466; 
ascendency  of.  vi.  501-51 1 ;  table  of,  vii.  275. 

Hanseatic  lyEAGUE,  Account  of,  v.  91;  broken 

^P.  v-323. 
Hapsburg  Dynasty,  Ascendency  of,  v.  83-110; 

table  of,  V.  84. 

Hardee,  Generai«,  Surrenders  Charleston,  viL 

150- 

Hardicanute,  King  of  England,  iv.  579. 

Hardy,  Sir  Charles,  Commander  of  British 
squadron,  vi.  630. 

Hardy,  Sir  Thomas,  British  commander  on 
American  coast,  vi.  784,  786.  • 

Harem,  Adopted  by  the  Persians,  i.  334. 

Harmar,  Generai^  Defeat  of,  vi.  773. 

Haroi^d  Harpacer,  King  of  Norway,  iv.  656. 

Haroi«d  the  Dane,  Kin^  of  England,  iv.  579. 

Haroi«d  the  Saxon,  Claims  the  English  throne, 
iv.  582-583 ;  makes  an  oath  to  Duke  William, 
iv.  583 ;  returns  to  England,  iv.  583-584 ;  pro- 
claimed king,  iv.  623;  defies  Duke  William,  iv. 
624;  defeats  the  Northmen,  iv.  625-626;  over- 
thrown and  slain  at  Hastings,  iv.  626-627. 

Harpagus,  Governor  of  Lydia,  i.  347. 

Harper's  Ferry,  Attacked  by  John  Brown,  viL 
100;  captured  by  Confederates,  viL  126. 

Harrison,  Benj[amin,  Elected  President,  vii.  235 ; 
sketch  of,  vii.  236-237 ;  administration  of,  viL 
237-248. 

Harrison,  Wii^wam  Henry,  Governor  of  In- 
diana Territory,  vi.  777;  at  Tippecanoe,  vL 
780;  at  River  Thames,  vL  782;  resigns,  vL 
784;  elected  President,  vii.  63;  sketch  and 
death  of,  vii.  63-64. 

Haruspex,   Office    of   among   the   Romans,   iii, 

95-97.  ^     . 

Hartford  Convention,  Account  of,  vi.  786. 

Hartog,  Captain  Dirk,  Explorer  of  Australia, 

viiL  840. 
Harvard  Coi,i.ege,  Founding  of,  vL  487. 
Hasdrubai<,  Commands  Carthaginians  in  Spain, 

iiL  161;  invades  Italy,  iiL  172;  defeated  and 

slain,  iiL  173. 
Hassan,  Caliph  of  Islam,  iv.  493. 
Hastings,  Battle  of,  iv.  626-627. 
Hastings,  Warren,  President  of  Bengal,  vL  573; 

administration  of,  vL  573;   impeachment  of, 

vi.  573-574. 
HaTasu,  Reign  of,  1.  58-59. 
HaTRA.  Capital  of  Parthia,  ii.  391-394. 
Havei*ock,  Sir  Henry,  Hero  of  Lucknow,  viL 

360-364. 
Hayes,  Rutherford  B.,  Elected  President,  vii, 

192-193;  administration  of,  vii.  193-203. 
Haymarket  Tragedy,  Account  of,  vU.  231. 
Hayne,  Coi^onei*  Isaac,  Debate  of  wiln  Webster, 

viL  51. 
Hea,  Worship  and  titles  of.  L  134,  192-193. 
HeberT,  Insults  Marie  Antoinette,  vi.  667 ;  sketch 

of,  vL  672;  execution  of,  vL  672. 
Hebertists,  Overthrow  of,  vL  672. 
Hecatompyi^os,  Ancient  Parthian  capital,  IL  415. 


Hecker,  German  liberal  leader,  viii.  595. 

Hegira,  Of  Islam,  iv.  454. 

Heidelberg,  Destruction  of,  v.  322. 

Helvetic  Republic,  Proclaimed,  vi,  686, 

Hellas.    (See  Greece.) 

HellEN,  Myth  of,  ii.  458. 

Hellenes.     (See  Greeks.) 

Hellenistic  Greek,  Character  of,  iL  465. 

Helots,  Condition  cf,  iL  490,  524-525;  revolt  of, 

iL  560.    ■ 
Hendricks,  Thomas  A.,  Vice-President  of  Unfted 

States,  vii.  220;  death  of,  viL  225-226. 
.Hengist,  Leader  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iv.  443. 
Henrietta  Maria,  Wife  of  Charles  L,  vL  388- 

389. 
Henry  I.,  King  of  England,  Accession  of,  iv. 

644;  reign  of,  iv.  712-713. 

Henry  I.,  King  of  France,  iv.  601;  aided  by 
Robert  of  Normandy,  iv.  601;  reign  of,  iv. 
601-602. 

Henry  II.  of  England,  Promotes  Third  Crusade^ 
iv.  728 ;  reign  of,  iv.  777-779. 

Henry  II.  of  France,  Becomes  king,  v.  239; 
reign  of,  v.  239-243. 

Henry  II.,  King  of  Germany,  iv.  611-612. 

Henry  III.  of  England,  Becomes  king,  iv.  784; 
marries  Eleanor  of  Provence,  iv.  784;  relations 
of  with  papacy,  iv.  785;  rebellion  against,  iv. 
785-787;  death  of,  iv.  787. 

Henry  III.  of  France,  Elected  king  of  Poland, 
v.  255;  recalled  to  France,  v.  257;  reign  of,  v. 
257-261;  assassination  of,  v.  261. 

Henry  III.,  King  of  Germany,  iv.  615;  reign  of, 
iv.  615-619. 

Henry  IV.  of  England,  Accession  of,  v.  124; 
reign  of,  V.  124-127.  • 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  Accession  of,  v.  261; 
reign  of,  v.  261-265. 

Henry  IV.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  iv.  618;  op- 
posed by  Hildebrand,  iv.  619-621;  does  pen- 
ance, iv.  621;  reign  of,  iv.  618-623.  *' 

Henry  V.  of  England,  Chaiacler  of  in  youth, 
V.  126;  becomes  king,  v.  127;  reign  of,  v.  127- 
130;  a  persecutor,  v.  127-128;  claims  French 
crown,  V.  128;  wars  of  with  France,  v.  128- 
130;  regent  of  that  kingdom,  v.  129. 

Henry  V.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  iv.  713';  reign 
of,  iv.  715-716. 

Henry  VL  of  England,  Becomes  king,  v.  I31 ; 
ruled  by  Beaufort  and  Gloucester,  v.  131;  op- 
posed by  Duke  of  York,  v.  132-133;  over- 
thrown, V.  133;  imprisoned,  v.  135;  murdered, 
V.  137. 

Henry  VI.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  iv.  741;  im- 
prisons the  Lion  Heart,  iv.  741;  favors  the 
Fourth  Crusade,  iv.  743. 

Henry  VIL  of  England,  Accession  of,  v.  141; 
reign  of,  v.  141. 

Henry  VIIL  of  England,  becomes  king,  v.  202; 
early  character  of,  v.  202 ;  marries  Catharine 
of  Aragon,  v.  202 ;  relations  of  with  Charles 
V.  and  Francis  L,  v.  202-217;  at  Field  of 
Cloth  of  Gold,  V.  203;  defends  the  faith,  v. 
205;  conspires  with  the  Constable  Bourbon, 
V.  205-206;  intercedes  for  Francis,  v.  208;  op- 
poses Emperor  Charles,  v.  210;  under  the  in' 
nuence  of  Wolsey,  v.  218;  divorces  C:atharine, 
V.  218-219;  takes  Anne  Boleyn,  v.  219;  mar- 
ries Jane  Seymour,  v.  223;  supported  by» 
Cromwell,  v.  223;  has  Anne  of  Cleves  for 
fourth  wife,  v.  223;  Catharine  Howard  for  the 
fifth,  V.  223;  Catharine  Parr  for  the  sixth,  v 
224;  puts  down  revolts,  v.  224;  defeats  the 
Scots,  V.  225;  old  age  of,  v,  225;  death  of,  \. 
926. 
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H8NRY  B01.INGBROKE,  Overthrows  Richard  II., 
V.  123;  becomes  Henry  IV.,  v.  123;  head  of 
house  of  lyancaster.  v.  124;  reign  of,  v.  124- 
127;  sorrows  of,  v.  126.     (See  Henry  IV ,) 

Hbnrv  of  Fi^anders,  Emperor  of  the  East,  iii. 

376-377. 
Hbnry  of  Luxembourg,  Chosen  emperor,  v.  85, 

reign  of,V.  85-87. 

Henry  of  Navarre,  Escapes  from  Paris,  v.  257; 
becomes  king  of  Fiance,  v.  261;  abandons 
the  Protestants,  v.  263;  issues  edict  of  Nantes, 
V.  264 ;  patronizes  art  and  industry,  v.  264, 
marries  Maria  de  Medici,  v.  265;  assassinated, 
V.  265.     (See  Henry  IV,) 

Henry  of  Trastamare.  Prince  of  Castile,  v.  61, 
119. 

Henry,  Patrick,  Denounces  George  III.,  vi. 
590-591 ;  in  Colonial  Congress,  vi.  594. 

Henry,  Prince  of  Germany,  Disloyalty  of.  iv. 

557. 
Henry  the  Fowi.er,  Elected  king  of  Germany. 

iv.  555;  reign  of,  iv.  5?5-556 
Henry  Tudor,  A  possibility  in  England,  v  1-58. 

confronts  Richard  III.,  v.  140:  becomes  Henry 

VIL.  V.  141.     (See  Henry  VH>, 
Henry.  Joseph   Secretary  of  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, vii.  84. 
HEPHiESTiON,  General  of  Alexander,  ii.  644  657, 

660,  661. 
HEPHiESTUS,  Myth  of,  ii.  502-503 
Heptarchy.   Of  the   Anglo-Saxons  established. 

ijir.  443-445 ;  consolidation  of,  iv.  448. 
Hera.  Myth  of,  ii.  409-500 
HeraclEa,  Battle  of,  iii.  145. 
Heracles,  Myth  of.  ii.  504. 
Heraclid^,  Return  of.    (See  Dorian  Migration) 
Heraci^ius.  Emperor   of  the  East,  iii.  358;  con- 
quers Persia,  iii.  358-359;  in  conflict  with  the 

Moslems,  iv.  468. 
Herculaneum,  Buried  by  Vesuvius,  iii.  296. 
Hercui.es.     (See  Heracles.) 
Heredity,  Influence  of,  i   77. 
Heribert  of  Milan,  Attempts  to  free  Italy,  iv. 

615. 
Herjulfson,  Discovers  Newfoundland,  v.  163. 
Herman,  Overthrows  Varus,  iii  272. 
Hermanaric.  Kinfj  of  the  Goths,  iii.  337. 
Hermes.  Myth  of,  li  503-504 
Heroic  Age.  Of  the  Greeks,  ii  508-511. 
Herod  Antipas,  Ruler  of  the  Jews.  iii.  29a 
Herodotus,  Life  and  work  of.  ii.  474. 
Hbrod  THE  Great.  Reign  of,  iii  2^. 
Herrera.  President  of  Mexico,  viii.  773. 
Heruli,  Tribal  history   of.  iii    392;  kingdom  of 

in  Italy,  iii.  349-350.  iv.  406-407. 
Herzegovina,  Atrocities  in.  viii  726. 
Hesiod,  Life  and  work  of,  ii.  469. 
Hessians,    Employed    by    George    W .    against 

America,  vi    597.  600. 
HesTia.  Myth  of,  ii   501-502 

HiDAi^GO.  MiGUEi*.  Mexican   insurgent,  viii.  770. 
Hideyoshi,  Hero  of  Japan,  viii.  821. 
HiERO,  King  of  Syracuse,  iii    150-15;. 
HiEROGirYPHics,  Profusion  of  in  Egypt,  i.  95-97; 

how  executed,  1.  96. 
HiERONYMUS.  King  of  Syracuse.  :ii.  168 
H11.DEBRAND  OF  Cluny.'    (See  d  ejrory  VH) 
HilrDEGARDE,  Wife  of  Charleraag  le,  iv   525-528. 
Hii,DERic,  King  of  the  Vandals,  i^.  430. 
Hii^L,  General  A.  P.,  At  Gettysburg,  vii.  141. 
Hill,  Sir  Rowland,  Author  of  the  Penny  Post, 

vii.  279-280. 
Hincmar,  Quoted,  iv.  531-532. 
Hindus,  Character  and  condition  of,  vii.  344-349 
HiPPARCHUS,  Rule  of,  ii.  536;  at  Sparta,  ii.  539. 


HiPPiAS.  Rule  of.  ii.  536. 

HiSTiiEUS,  Governor  of  Mileius, ..  361 ;  ii  539^ 

HoBKiRK*s  HiLLi  Battle  of,  vi  615. 

HocHB,  General,  Suppresses  Vendean  insurrec- 
tion, vi.  679-680 

HocH KIRCH,  Battle  of,  vi  551. 

HoDEL,  Would-be  assassin  of  Emperor  William,, 
viii.  632. 

HoDSON,  of  Hodson*B  Horse,  vii.  365. 

HOFER,  Andrew,  Tyrolesc  patriot,  vi  731-732; 
execution  of,  vi.  732. 

Hohenfriedberg.  Battle  of,  vi.  532. 

Hohenlinden,  Battle  of,  vi  700-701. 

HoHENZOLLERN  DYNASTY.  Founding  of,  V.  100; 
nse  of,  vi.  518-5^6:  humiliated  by  Napoleon, 
vi  709-715:  ascendency  of,  viii  604-624,  table 
of.  viii.  605. 

HoLiNSHED,  Comments  of  on  William  of  Nor- 
mandy, iv.  633 

Holland,  Described  by  Taine,  v.  296;  condition 
of  in  XVIth  century,  v.  296-297;  under 
Duchess  of  Parma,  v.  297 ;  breaks  with 
Spain,  v.  297-299;  revolution  in,  v.  299- 
317;  at  war  with  England,  vi  427-428 ;  at  war 
with  France,  vi  454-457;  treaty  of  with 
America,  vi.  614.  revolution  in.  vi.  678;  an- 
nexed to  France,  vi  731;  independence  of, 
vi.  750 ;  loses  Belgium,  viii.  588-589 

Holy  Alliance,  Rejected  by  England,  vii.  254- 
255;  formation  and  provisions  of,  vii.  254* 
255 ;  viii  697. 

Homer,  Account  of.  ii.  468. 

Home  Rule.  History  of  question  of,  vii  430-439^ 

Hong  Kong,  Trouble  of  with  British  merchants,  ^ 
viii  809. 

Honorius,  Emperor  of  the  West,  iv.  337;  bad 
faith  of,  iv.  340 

Hood,  General  J.  B.,  Before  Atlanta,  vii.  148; 
campaign  of  in  Tennessee,  vii.  148-149 

Hooker,  General  Joseph,  Opens  the  Tennessee, 
vii  135;  carries  Lookout,  vii.  136;  supersedes 
Burnside,  vii.  139;  superseded  by  Meade,  vii 

141. 

Horace,  Sketch  of,  iii  74;  composts  secular 
hymn,  iii.  270 

HoRATJi,  Tradition  of,  iii  107-108. 

HORATJUS  COCLES,  Story  of,  iii.  £17. 

Horn.  Count,  Patriot  of  Holland,  v.  301;  con- 
demned and  executed,  v.  301  -302. 

Horn,  Marshal,  General  of  the  Swedes,  v.  329^ 
336. 

HoRUS.  Worship  and  emblems  of,  i.  86-87. 

HoRSA.  Leader  of  the  Anglo  Saxons,  iv.  443. 

HosEiN.  General  of  Islam,  iv.  493,  494;  death  of» 

iv.  499 
Hospitality,  Of  the  Greeks,  11.  484- 

Hospitallers     (See  KnighU  of  St  John ) 

Hotspur.  Harry.  Killed  at  Shrewsbury,  v.  125. 

Houston,  General  Sam  ,  Heio  of  San  Jacinto, 
vii.  70;  retires  to  private  life,  vii.  99. 

Howard,  Catharine,  Wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  v. 
223 

Howard,  Lord,  Defeats  the  Armada,  v.  284-286. 

Howe.  General,  Arrives  at  Boston,  vi  594;  sur- 
renders the  city,  vi  597.  at  New  York,  vi  600. 

Howe  Lord,  Correspondence  of  with  Wilkinson, 
VI.  600. 

Hudson,  Sir  Henry,  Career  of  in  the  New 
World.  V.  359-361. 

Hudson,  Port,  Capture  of,  vii  132. 

Hugh  Capet.  Duke  of  Paris,  iv.  552-553;  elected 
kinja:.  IV.  598,  reign  of,  iv.  59^599- 

Hugh  of  Ver.mandois,  Leader  of  the  First  Cru- 
sade, iv.  673,  678,  679,  683,  691;  returns  to 
Palestine,  iv.  698. 
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Hugh  the  Great,  Career  of,  iv.  550-552. 

Hugo,  Victor,  Leader  of  insurrection,  viii.  506. 

Huguenots,  Origin  of,  v  243 ;  persecuted,  v.  245; 
obtain  a  peace,  v.  247 ;  lose  their  leader,  v. 
249;  butchered  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  v. 
251-253 ;  led  by  Henry  of  Navarre,  v.  257-263; 
persecuted  by  Louis  XIV.,  vi.  450-454. 

Hui«i«,  Generai,  Wii^uam,  Surrender  of,  vi.  780- 
781. 

Hull,  Captain  Isaac,  Takes  the  Guerriere,  vi.  781. 

HuLSEMAN,  Baron,  Austrian  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington, vii.  94. 

Humbert  I.  Becomes  king  of  Italy,  viii.  680; 
reign  of,  viii.  680-692. 

Humboldt,  Alexander  von.  Favored  by  Fred 
erick  William  IV.,  viii.  590. 

Humboldt,  Wilhelm  von,  Mentioned,  viii.  588; 
author  of  Germau  educational  system,  viii. 625. 

Hundred  Days,  The,  History  of,  vi.  759-765. 

Hungarians,  Tribal  history  of,  iv.  405-406;  de- 
feated by  the  Germans,  iv.  556,  558. 

Hungary,  Kingdom  of  established,  iv.  403 ;  at- 
tempts independence,  viii.  596-598,  661. 

Hunneric,  King  of  the  Vandals,  iv.  43a 

Hunniades,  John,  Prince  of  Hungary,  v.  106. 

Huns,  Attack  the  Goths,  iii.  337;  fall  upon  the 
empire,  iii.  343;  defeated  at  Chalons,  iii.  345; 
retire  from  Italy,  iii.  347;  tribal  history  of, 
iv.  403. 

Hurki,  Worship  and  titles  of,  i.  134. 

Huss,  John,  Sketch  of,  v.  95;  teachings  of,  v.  96; 
excommunicated,  v.  97 ;  tried  at  Constance, 
V.  98-99 ;  burned,  v.  99. 

HussiTES,  War  of  in  Bohemia,  v.  100-103. 

Hutchinson,  Anne,  Career  of  in  New  England, 
vi.  487. 

Hyde  Park  Exhibition,  Account  of,  vii.  324-327. 

Hyksos,  The,  Ascendency  of  in  Eg3rpt,  i.  57. 

Hyrcania,  Province  of  Paithian  Empire,  u.  38a 

I. 

IAMBIC  POETRY,  Of  the  Greek^ii.  469. 

Ibn-ai«-Arabi,  Treason  of,  iv.  526. 

Ibrahim  Pasha,  General  of  Mehemet  Ali,  vii. 
290 ;  becomes  caliph,  vii.  441. 

ICONiUM,  Battle  of,  iv.  719. 

ICONOCi,ASTS,  History  of,  iii.  361-363. 

Idolatry,  Of  the  Assyrians,  i.  195-196;  of  the 
Babylonians,  i.  279. 

iDUMiEA,  Description  of,  i.  245. 

Igor,  King  of  Russia,  iv.  658. 

Iguana,  Description  of,  i.  313. 

I1.GI,  King  of  the  Chaldees,  i.  118. 

Illinois,  Admission  of,  vii.  42. 

Illyria,  Subdued  by  Alexander,  ii.  631 ;  by  the 
Romans,  iii.  157. 

Immortality,  Believed  in  by  the  Egyptians, 
i.  90. 

Immortals,  The,  Description  of,  i.  331. 

Impeachment  Trial,  Of  Warren  Hastings,  vi. 
573-574;  of  Andtew  Johnson,  vii.  176-177. 

Importation  Act.  Provisions  of,  vi.  589. 

Incineration,  Practiced  by  the  Greeks,  ii.  497; 
by  the  Romans,  iii.  99. 

Independents,  Party  of  Parliamentarians,  vi. 
405. 

Independent  Treasury  Bill,  Passed  by  Con- 
gress, vii.  58 

India,  Description  of,  i.  308-309,  311 -312;  con- 
quered by  Alexander,  ii.  657;  overwhelmed 
by  the  Moslems,  iv.  508;  passes  under  do-- 
minion  of  Great  Britain,  vi.  572-574 ;  Sepoy 
rebellion  in,  vn.  344-367;  change  of  govern- 
ment in,  vii.  368-370. 


Indiana,  Organization  of,  vi.  777 ;  admission  of, 
vi.  787. 

Indulgences,  Sale  of  by  the  Church,  v.  i89-i9a 

Indus  Valley,  Description  of,  i.  308-309,  311- 
312. 

Infallibility,  Of  the  pope  declared  by  Rome, 
viii.  675. 

Inkerman,  Battle  of,  viii.  710. 

Innocent  UL,  Pontificate  of,  iv.  744;  quarrels 
with  King  John,  iv.  781. 

Inquisition,  Organized  in  France,  iv.  791;  in 
Spain,  V.  143;  in  Flanders,  v.  297;  imprisons 
Galileo,  v.  349 ;  abolished  by  Napoleon,  vi.  725. 

Inscriptions,  Of  the  Egyptians,  i.  71-72. 

Internal  Improvements,  Question  of  in  United 
States,  vii.  41.  • 

Internal  Revenue,  Provided  by  Congres,  viL 
165. 

International  Exposition,  In  Hyde  Park,  vii. 
324-327;  in  New  York,  vii.  92;  in  Paris  (of 
1867),  viii.  517;  in  United  States  (of  1876),  viL 
188-190. 

International  Monetary  Conference,  Ac- 
count of,  viii.  561-563. 

Interstate.  Commerce    Bill,  Passage  of,  vii 

233-234. 
Intolerance,  The  Shadow  of  the  Middle  Ages, 

viii.  863-864. 

Inundation  of  Nile,  Described,  L  34-35. 

Invalides,  Hotel  des,  Resting-place  of  Na- 
poleon, viii.  494. 

Invincible  Armada,  Sent  against  England,  v. 
284-285 ;  wreck  of,  v.  286. 

Ionian  Confederation,  Founding  of,  ii.  514; 
revolt  of  against  Persia,  ii.  540-541. 

Ionian  Islandb,  British  complication  in,  vii.  376^ 

lONiANS,  Account  of,  ii.  458. 

Ionic  Greek,  Notice  of,  ii.  465. 

Ionic  Style,  Description  of,  ii.  477;  iii.  65. 

Iphicrates,  Invents  new  tactics,  ii.  592. 

Ipsus,  Battle  of,  ii.  672. 

Iran,  Province  of,  i.  307. 

Ireland,  In  the  Middle  Ages,  vi.  389 ;  attempts 
independence,  vi.  396;  proclaims  Charles  IL» 
vi.  411;  subdued  by  Cromwell,  vi.  411-412; 
rebels  against  William  III.,  vi.  444-445 ;  his- 
tory of  in  XVIIIth  and  XlXth  centuries.  (See 
History  of  Great  Britain) 

Iren£(,  Empress  of  the  East,  iii.  362-363. 

IreTON,  Cromwellian  ^^overnor  of  Ireland,  vL 
412-417;  death  of,  vi.  420. 

Irish  Emigration,  Account  of,  vii.  j  19-320. 

Irish  Land  Question,  History  of,  vii.  405-411. 

Iron  Mask,  Notice  of,  vi.  465. 

Irrigation,  Practiced  in  Egypt,  i.  34 ;  in  Assyria, 
i.  149. 

Isaac  Angelus,  Reign  of,  iii.  372. 

Isabella  of  Spain,  Sends  forth  Columbus,  v.  i66- 
167. 

Isabella  IL  of  Spain,  At  war  with  Don  Carlos^ 
vii.  273 ;  married,  vii.  314 ;  viii.  485. 

Isabella,  Wife  of  Edward  II.,  Conspiracy  of> 
V.  52,  113;  conduct  of  with  Mortimer,  v.  115. 

ISAURiAN  Dynasty,  Ascendency  of,  iii.  360-363. 

IscHiA  Earthquake,  Account  of,  viii.  685. 

Isis,  Worship  and  emblems  of,  i.  85-86. 

Islam,  Rise  of,  iv.  451-455 ;  compared  with  Juda- 
ism and  Christianity,  iv.  457;  fundamental 
doctrines  of,  iv.  458-459;  early  conquests  of, 
iv.  460-480,  propagated  by  Othman  and  Ali, 
iv.  480-492 ;  progress  of  under  Ommiades  and 
Fatimites.  iv.  493-512;  at  war  with  Christian- 
ity.    (See  Crusades.) 

Island  Number  Ten,  Capture  of,  vii.  119. 

ISLY,  Battle  of,  viii.  482. 
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Ismi-Dagon,  King  of  Chaldaea,  i.  T2a 
Is6CRAT£S,  Argues  in  favor  of  Philip,  ii.  Sax, 
ISRAEi«,  People  of,  in  Egypt,  i.  64-65;  exodus  of, 

i.  65-66;  in  the  desert,  i.  287;  established  in 

Canaan,  i.  287-288;  under  the  Judges,  i.  288; 

becomes  a  monarchy,  i.  288 ;  is  divided,  i.  291 ; 

succeeding  kings  of;  i.  291-292. 
Israelites,  In  Egypt,  i.  64;  exodus  of,  i.  65-66; 

history  of,  i.  287-293 ;  in  captivity,  i.  296. 
Issus,  Battle  of,  i.  .373. 
ISTAR,  Worship  of*  1.  137. 
Isthmian  Games,  Account  of,  ii.  517. 
ISTRiA,  Description  of,  iii.  42. 
ITAJUIAN  Republics,  General  history  of,  iv.  35- 

45. 
Italy,  General  description  of,  iii.  35-46;  name  of, 

iii.  35;  mountains  of,  iii.  35-36;  divisions  of, 
iii.  36;  provinces  of,  iii.  36-46;  climate  of,  iii. 
J6-39;  tertility  of,  iii.  37-38;  productions  of, 
iii.  39-40;  rivers  of,  iii.  40-41 ;  lakes  of,  iii.  41; 
seat  of  Roman  power,  iii.  102-3^0;  barbarian 
kingdoms  in,  iv.  406-420;  a  division  of  Char- 
lemagne's empire,  iv.  539;  invaded  by  the 
Normans,  iv.  613;  attempts  at  independence 
in,  iv.  615;  during  crusades  (see  Crusades) 
in  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  v.  144- 
150;  revolutionized  by  Napoleon,  vi.  685;  in- 
vaded by  Napoleon  III.,  viii.  665-668;  during 
nineteenth  century,  viii.  655-692. 

ITURBIDE,  Proclaimed  emperor  of  Mexico,  viii. 
770. 

lUKA,  Battle  of,  vii.  121. 

Ivan  I.,  Prince  of  Moscow,  v.  154. 

Ivan  III.,  Emperor  of  Russia,  v.  154. 

Ivan  the  Terrible,  Emperor  of  Russia,  viii. 
470. 

IVRV,  Battle  of,  v.  263. 

IVEVASU,  Hero  of  Japan,  viii.  821. 

J 

JACK  CADEf  Insurrection  of,  v.  132. 

Jackson,  Battle  of,  vii.  130-132. 

Jackson,  Andrew,  At  Hanging  Rock,  vi.  612; 
subdues  Creek  Indians,  vi.  782-783;  wins  bat- 
tle of  New  Orleans,  vi.  786-787 ;  candidate  for 
President,  vii.  46;  elected,  vii.  49;  sketch  of, 
vii.  49;  administration  of,  vii.  49-56;  Specie 
Circular  of,  vii.  57. 

Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  Captured  by  Porter,  vii. 
120. 

Jackson,  Thomas  J.  (Stonewall),  In  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  vii.  123;  defeats  Banks,  vii.  123; 
at  Bull  Run  and  Chantilly,  vii.  126;  killed  at 
Chancellorsville,  vii.  139. 

Jack  Straw,  Rebels  against  Richard  II.,  v.  12a 

Jacob,  Family  of,  i.  64. 

iACOBiNS,  Organization  of,  vi.  645-64C. 
ACOBiTES.     (See  Stuart  Dynasty) 

Jaffa,  Fief  of  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  iv.  699. 

Jamaica,  Insurrection  in,  vii.  283,  393-394. 

James  I.  of  England,  Accession  of,  vi.  376; 
character  of,  vi.  377 ;  reign  of,  vi   377-389. 

James  II.  of  England,  Accession  of,  vi.  431; 
character  of,  vi.  431-432:  a  Catholic,  vi.  432; 
puts  down  Monmouth,  vi  432-433;  would  de- 
liver England  to  Rome.  vi.  435-434;  abdica- 
tion of,  vi.  436-437;    incites  Irish  Rebellion, 

vi.  445- 

James  V.  of  Scotland,  Ruined  at  Solway  Moss, 
V.  225. 

James  VI.  of  Scotland,  Son  of  Mary  Stuart,  v. 
281 ;  tries  to  save  his  mother,  v.  284;  a  claim- 
ant to  the  English  crown,  v.  289;  becomes 
James  I.  of  England,  vi.  376. 


Jambs  Francis  Stuart,  The  Pretender,  Birth  ol^ 

vi.  434. 

Jambs  Stuart,  Prince  of  Scotland,  v.  126;  « 
prisoner  in  London  Tower,  v.  126;  becomes 
James  I.,  v.  126. 

Jamestown,  Founding  of,  v.  357. 

Jane  Grey,  Conspiracy  in  favor  of,  v.  272-273; 
overthrow  ana  death  of,  v.  275;  claims  of  to 
English  crown,  vi.  378. 

Janizaries,  organization  of,  iii.  379;  destruction 
of,  viii.  722-723. 

Janus.  Festival  of,  iii.  97;  temple  of  closed,  iii, 
27a 

Japan,  Summary  of  history  of,  viii.  819-832;  co* 
mogony  of,  viii.  819-820;  primitive  condition 
of,  viii.  820  822;  in  times  of  Mongol  inva- 
sions, viii.  821 ;  first  contact  of  with  Euro- 
pean  nations,  viii.  822-824;  social  classes  of» 
viii.  824;  startling  progress  of,  viii.  824-827; 
new  Imperial  Constitution  of,  viii.  828-832; 
rapid  emergence  of  the  Empire,  viii.  832. 

Jason,  Leads  the  Argonauts,  ii.  51a 

Jason  of  PHERi€,  Career  of,  ii.  598. 

Jay,  John,  Chief  Justice  of  United  States,  vi.  768^ 
774;  vii.  228. 

Jay  Cooke  &  Co..  Failure  of,  vii.  186-187. 

JBFFERSON,  Thomas.  In  Colonial  Congress,  vu 
594;  On  Committee  to  Draft  Declaration,  vL 
598,  drafts  Ordinance  of,  1787,  vi.  620;  in 
Washington's  cabinet,  vi.  768;  chosen  Vice- 
President,  vi.  775;  elected  President,  vi 
776;  administration  of,  vi.  776^779;  death  of, 
vii.  47. 

Jeffreys,  Lord  George,  Career  of,  vi.  433. 

Jbllachich,  Ban  of  the  Croats  in  Hungarian 
revolution,  viii.  597. 

Jemappes,  Battle  of,  vi.  658. 

Jena,  Battle  of,  vi.  715. 

Jerome  of  Prague.  Bohemian  reformer,  v.  95; 
excommunicated,  v.  97;  condemned  and 
burned  by  Council  of  Constance,  v.  99. 

Jerahi,  The,  Description  of.  i.  245. 

Jeroboam.  Kfhg  of  Israel,  i.  291. 

Jerusalem,  Description  of,  i.  267;  capital  of 
Judah,  i.  291  ;  rebuilt  by  Order  of  C^rus,  L 
350;  destruction  of  by  the  Romans,  iii.  292; 
taken  by  Omar,  iv.  468;  captured  b}'  the  cru- 
saders, iv.  691-694;  kingdom  of,  iv.  694-726; 
retaken  by  the  Moslems,  iv.  727. 

Jesuits     (See  Society  ofJe\us.) 

Jews  (see  Israeiites)^  Factions  of  in  time  of 
Caligula,  iii.  280;  persecuted  by  Nero,  iii.  282; 
sketch  of  history  of  from  Persian  conquest, 
iii.  289-291;  sects  among,  iii.  289;  subdued  by 
Antiochus,  iu.  289-290;  ruled  by  the  Macca- 
bees, iii.  290;  dissensions  among,  iii.  290: 
-  governed  by  Herod,  iii.  290;  revolt  against 
Rome,  iii.  291 ;  overthrown  by  Ve&pasianns 
and  Titus,  iii.  291-292;  persecuted  in  Spain, 
iv.  426-427;  v.  143-J44;  massacred  in  England, 
iv.  779;  admitted  to  British  Parliament,  viL 
373-374;  hostrlity  to  in  Germany,  viii.  636- 

637- 
JiMMU  Tenno,  Myth  and  tradition  of,  viii.  820. 

Joan  of  Arc.  Early  liistorv  of,  v.  70-71;  goes  to 
Orleans,  v.  71;  has  tne  king  crowned  at 
Rheims.  v.  71,  72,  130;  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted, V.  73-74. 

John,  Emperor  of  the  East,  iii.  371. 

John  IV.,  of  Portugal,  Gains  Brazilian  inde- 
pendence, viii  790. 

John  VI  of  Portugal,  Finds  refuge  in  Braeil, 
viii.  790. 

John  (Don)  of  Austria,  Governor  of  Nether- 
land,  V.  307. 
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lOHN  Georgb  of  Saxony,  Aids  Matthias,  v.  320, 
bribed,  v.  325,  humiliation  of,  v.  326,  mean- 
ness of,  V,  328 ,  helplessness  of,  v.  329 ,  appeals 
to  GustavUs,  V.  334;  despised,  V  338:  driven 
out  of  Saxony,  v.  341 ;  makes  peace  with 
Sweden,  v   343 

{OHN.  Lackland,  Conspires  against  the  Lion 
Heart,  iv.  74 r.  duplicitv  of,  iv  742;  becomes 
king,  iv.  779,  opposed  by  the  batons,  iv.  781; 
quarrels  with  Innocent  III ,  iv.  7H1 ;  goes  to 
war  with  Philip,  iv  781;  signs  Magna  Charta, 
iv.  783;  death  of,  iv   783 

John  of  Brienne.  Emperor  of  the  East.  iii.  377. 

John  of  France.  Becomes  king,  v  55 ;  leign  of 
V  55-60,  at  war  with  the  Black  Prince,  v.  57, 
captured  at  Poitiers,  v.  57,  118.  a  stale  pris- 
oner in  England,  v  57-60;  death  of,  v.  60. 

John  of  Gaunt.  Claims  throne  of  Castile,  v.  122 

John  the  Parricide,  Notice  of,  v.  85 

Johnson.  Andrew,  Vice  Piesident  of  United 
States,  vii.  165,  becomes  President,  vii.  168, 
administration  of,  vii  168-177,  sketch  of,  vii. 
165-169,  impeachment  of.  vii.  176-177. 

Johnson,  Richard  M  .  At  battle  of  Thames,  vi. 
782;  Vice-President  of  United  States,  vii.  56. 

Johnson,  Samuei*.  Quoted,  vi.  481 ,  defends 
English  absolutism,  vi.  572. 

Johnson,  William.  Defeats  the  French  at  Fort 

Edward,  vi.  565 
.  Johnston,  General  Albert  S.,  Killed  at  Pitts- 
burg Landing,  vii  •118. 

Johnston,  General  Joseph  E  .  Commands  Con- 
federates at  Bull  Run.  vii.  112;  wounded  at 
Fair  Oaks,  vii.  124;  at  Chickamau^a.  vii.  133- 
135;  falls  back  before  Sherman,  vii.  148;  sur- 
renders, vii.  151,  163 

Johnstown  Flood,  Account  of,  vii  247. 

Joint  High  Commission,  Decides  disputed  Presi- 
dency, vii.  193 

Joint  High  Commission,  For  settlement  of  Ala- 
bama Claims      (See  Alabama  Claims.) 

JoiNviLLE,  Prince  de.  Proscription  of,  viii.  572. 

JoLiET,  Explorer  in  New  Fiance,  vi.  557-558. 

Jonah,  Tradition  of,  i   174 

Jonathan,  Leader  of  the  Maccabees,  iii  290. 

Jones,  Paul,  Takes  the  Serapti,  vi  612. 

JONSON.  Ben,  The  dramatist,  v.  293 

Jordan.  The   Description  of,  i.  243-244.  247. 

JoscELYN  de  Courtenay,  Leader  of  First  Cru- 
sade, IV  675  ;  king  of  Edessa,  iv.  699,  711. 

Joseph,  In  Egypt,  i.  64 

Joseph  L  of  Austria.  Becomes  empetor,  vi.  463; 
reign  of,  vi.  463-465. 

Joseph  II.  of  Austria,  Acknowledged  by  the 
Hungarians,  vi     530.    becomes   emperor,  vi 

578 
Josephine.   Empress  of  the  French,  Sketch  of. 

vi.  706-707,  divorce  of,  vi.  728. 
Josbphus.  At  siege  of  Jerusalem,  iii.  291. 
Joshua,  Leader  of  Israel,  1.  287-288. 
Jourdan,  General  Commands  army  of  Meuse. 

vi.  682-6S3 
Jovian,  Reign  of.  iii   333 
Juarez,  Benito  Pablo.  Career  of  in  Mexico,  vii. 

172;  viii.  774-777- 
5UDi^A,  Province  of  the  empire,  iii.  280;  sketch  of 

history    of,   iii.    290  291  ;    revolt   of    against 

Rome,  iii    291;  conquest  of  by  Vespasianus 

and  Titus,  iii   291  -292. 
Judah,  Kingdom   of  established,  L  291;  history 

of,  i.  292-293. 
Judaism,  Compared  with  Islam  and  Christianity, 

iii.  99. 
Judges,  Of  Israel,  i.  288. 
Judgment,  Of  the  dead,  i.  91. 


Judith  op  Guelph,  Queen  of  Louis  the  Detxm- 

air,  iv.  540. 
Jugurtha,  Kin^  of  Numidia,  iii.  200;   war  of 

with  Rome,  iii.  201-202. 
Julian,  Count,  Treason  of,  iv.  508-509. 
Julian  the  Apostate,  Reign  of,  iii  333. 
JULiANUS,  Becomes  emperor,  iii.  315;   reign  ofi 

Julius  C^sar.     (See  Ccesar,) 

Juno.    (See  //era,) 

JUNOT,  Marshal,  Campaign  of  in  the  Peninsula, 

vi  720-724. 
Jury  Trial,  Recognized  by  Magna  Charta,  iv. 

785. 
Justin  II ,  Emperor  of  the  East,  iii.  356;  reign  of^ 

i".  356-357. 
Justin  the  Elder,  Emperor  of  the  East,  iii 

353- 
Justinian,  Becomes  emperor,  iii.  353;  age  of,  iiL 

553-360;  wars^of,  iii.  354-355;   legislation  of; 

lii.  355-356;  attempts  to  establish  orthodoxy 

in  the  West,  iv.  41J  ;  would  recover  Italy,  iv. 

413-414. 
Justinian  II..  Reign  of,  iii.  359-360. 
Justinian  I,  John,  Defender  of  Constantinople^ 

iii.  383- 
Jutes,  Tribal  history  of,  iv.  441-443. 
Juvenal,  Sketch  of,  iii.  75. 

K. 

KAABA,  Temple  of  Mecca,  iv.  452;  enlargement 

of,  iv.  507. 
Kadesia,  Battle  of,  iv.  475. 
Kadijah,  Wife  of  the  Prophet,  iv.  452. 
Kakan,  Reign  of,  L  44. 
Kane,  Elisha  Kent,  Arctic  expedition  of,  vii. 

89.  3^3- 
Kansas,  Civil  difficulties  in,  vii.  95;  admission 

of,  vii.  172. 

Kansas -Nebraska  Bill.  Passage  of,  vii  95;  a 
cause  of  civil  war,  vii  1 10. 
'   Kara  In-Das,  Reign  of,  i.  122. 

Kara-Khar-Das,  Reign  of,  i.  122. 

Karakozofp,  Dimitri,  Would  assassinate  Alez- 
I  ander.  viii.  715. 

Karigites.  Sect  of,  iv.  491. 

Kars,  Siege  and  capture  of.  viii  730-731. 
'    Kato  KivoMASA,  Japanese  hero,  viii  821. 

Katsbach.  Battle  of,  vi.  750. 

Kaunitz,  Baron,  Minister  of  Maria  Theresa,  vi 

537.  .  ,     .  .. 

I  Kearney,  General  Philip,  March  of  to  Pacific 

Coast,  vii.  75 ;  killed  at  ChantiUy,  vii.  126. 
Kearsargb,  Destroys  the  Alabafna^  vii.  154. 
Kellermann,  Marshal,  Hero  of  Marengo,  vi 

700. 
Kendal,  Duchess  of,  Mistress  of  George  L,  vi 

505.  506. 
Kenesaw,  Battle  of,  vii.  147. 
Kenilworth,  Battle  of,  iv.  785. 
Kknkenes,  Reign  of.  i.  44. 
Kepler.  Discoveries  of,  iii.  269. 
KeremlES,  Ruins  of,  i.  161. 
Kerkah.  Description  of,  i.  246. 
Kesskt^dorf,  Battle  of,  vi.  534. 
Kewatin,  Province  of,  viii.  755. 
Khafra,  Reign  of,  i  51-52;  pyramid  of,  i  51. 
Khaled.  General  of  Islam,  iv.  455;   yictorions 

career  of.  iv.  460-471 ;  character  of,  iv.  472. 
Khammu  Rabi,  Reign  of,  i  121 -122. 
Khartoum,  Siege  and  capture  of.  vii.  448-449. 
Khedive,  Name  of  Egyptian  viceroy.    (See  re^ 

cent  history  of  Egypt.) 
Khorsabad,  Ruins  of,  i  160-161. 
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Khupu,  Reign  of,  i.  44-51. 

Kii^eu-Shbrgat,  Ruins  of,  i  161. 

KuaDGB  Aksi«an,  Sultan  of  Mostoul,  iv.  689- 
70a 

Kii^PATRTCK,  Gen£RAI<,  Commands  Union  cav- 
alry, viL  150. 

King  of  Rome,  Birth  of,  vi  730 ;  death  of,  vi 
491. 

King,  The,  His  place  among  the  Egyptians,  i 
72;  his  manner  of  life,  i.  72-74. 

King,  Samuel  W.,  Revolutionary  governor  of 
Rho<le  Island,  vii.  66. 

King,  William  R.,  Vice-President  of  United 
States,  vii.  91. 

King's  Ear,  Name  of  emissary  of  Persian  mon- 
arch, i.  359-360. 

King's  Eye,  Name  of  emissary  of  Persian  mon- 
arch, i.  359-360. 

Kioto,  Primitive  capital  of  Japan,  viii.  82a 

Ki<EBER,  Marshal,  in  command  in  Egypt,  vL 
691 ;  assassinated,  vi  701. 

Knighthood,  Sketch  of  history  of,  iv.  603-606; 
orders  of  founded,  iv;  700;  history  of  orders 
of,  iv.  700-711. 

Knights  of  St.  John,  Origin  of,  iv.  700 ;  history 
of,  iv.  700-703;  support  Baldwin  111.,  iv.  72^; 
butchered  by  Saladiu,  iv.  727;  tolerated  in 
Jerusalem,  iv.  728 ;  oppose  peace  with  islam, 

IV.  754;  refuse  support  to  Frederick  II.,  iv. 
757»  759;  routed  by  tlie  Turks,  iv.  760-761; 
heroism  of  at  Acre,  iv.  771. 

Knights  op  the  Garter,  Founded  by  Edward 
IIL,  V.  119. 

Knights  Templars,  Origin  of,  iv.  703;  history 
of,  iv,  703-700;  persecuted  in  France,  iv.  709; 
support  fial(lwin  III.,  iv.  723;  butchered  by 
Saladin,  iv.  727;  at  Azotus,  iv.  737;  oppose 
peace  with  Islam,  iv.  754;  refuse  support  to 
Frederick  II.,  iv.  757,  759;  defeatea  before 
Aleppo,  iv.  758 ;  routed  b^  the  Turks,  iv.  760- 
761 ;  heroism  of  at  Acre,  iv.  771 ;  suppressed 
by  Philip  the  Fair,  v.  49-50. 

Knox,  John,  Plants  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland, 

V.  278. 

Knoxville,  Battle  of,  vii.  137. 

KoLLiN,  Battle  of,  vi,  540. 

K5NIGGRATZ.     (See  ^dowa.) 

Konigsmark,  Aurora  von.  Tempts  Charles  XII., 

vL  476 ;  dazzles  the  vizier,  vi.  478 
Konigsmark,  Count,  Intrigue  of  with  Queen 

Sophia,  vi.  503. 
Koran.    (See  Atkoran.) 
Kosciusko,  Thaddeus,  Engineer  of  American 

army,  vL  605;    refuses  French  alliance,  vL 

716. 
Kossuth,  Louis,  Visit  of  to  United  States,  viL 

88;  viii.  598;  heads  provisional  government 

in  Hungary,  viii.  597. 
Koszta,  Martin,  the  international  affair  of,  vii 

93-94.  320. 
Kovunjik,  Mound  of,  i.  157-158. 
Kremlin,  Occupied  by  Napoleon,  vi.  743. 
KrUdener,  Madame,   Instigates  Holy  Alliance, 

vii.  254;  viii.  697. 
KuBLAi  Khan,  Emperor  of  the  Corasmins,  iii. 

^79;    e*.tablishes  dynasty  in  China,  viii,  805; 

invades  Japan,  viii.  821. 
Kudur-Laoamer,  King  of  the  Chaldees,  i.  118- 

iig;  makes  war  in  Canaan,  i.  119. 
Kudur-Mabuk,  Rei^n  of,  i.  119. 
Kudur-Nakhunta,  Reign  of,  i.  ti8. 
Ku-Klux  Clans,  Notice  of,  vii.  183. 
Kunhrsdorf,  Battle  of,  vi.  551. 
KUTrsoFF,  Marshal,  Opposes  Napoleon,  vi.  742; 

abandons  Moscow,  vi.  743. 


L. 

LA  BELLE  ALLIANCE,  Position  at  Waterloo,, 
vi.  761. 

Labienus,  Parthian  campaign  of,  ii.  428-429. 

Labor  Troubles,  Account  of,  vii.  230-231. 

Labyrinth,  The,  Description  of,  i.  56. 

LACEDi^MON.     (See  Sparia,) 

LACBDiCMONiANS.    (See  Spartans) 

La  Chartreuse,  Order  of.  (See  Carihusiam 
Monks.) 

Laconia,  Description  of,  ii.  455. 

La  Fayette,  Marquis  de.  Comes  to  America^ 
vi.  604-605;  wounded,  vi.  607;  at  Monmouth^ 
vi  609;  campaign  of  in  Virginia,  vi.  616;  com> 
mands  French  National  Guards,  vi.  639,  640^ 
647;  saves  the  king  and  queen,  vi  643-644; 
attempts  to  moderate  the  Revolution,  vi,  643; 
visits  United  States,  vii.  45-46 ;  military  com- 
mandant of  Paris,  viii.  479. 

Lafitte,  Jean,  Notice  of,  vi  786;  vii.  44. 

La  Haie  Sainte,  Position  at  Waterloo,  vi.  761. 

La  Hogue,  Battle  of,  vi.  454. 

Lake  Erie,  Battle  of,  vi.  782. 

Lake  Regillus,  Battle  of,  iii  118. 

Lake  Trasimenus,  Battle  of,  iii.  162. 

Lamachus,  Commander  of  the  Sicilian  expedi- 
tion, ii  574-576. 

Lamartine,  French  historian  mentioned,  viii 

497. 

Lambert,  General,  Last*commander  of  Parlia- 
mentary army,  vi.  423. 

Lancastrian  Dynasty,  Ascendency  of,  v.  123^ 
137 ;  table  of,  vii.  275. 

Land  Biix,  Passed  by  Parliament,  vii.  411. 

Land  Question,  In  Rome,  iii.  123-125,  135,  197— 
200. 

Land  System,  Of  feudalism,  iv.  590-591. 

Langton,  Leads  insurrection  against  John  Lack- 
land, iv.  782-783. 

Language,  Of  the  Egyptians,  i  loo-ioi ;  of  Ihe 
Chaldaeans,  i  iio-iii;  of  the  Assvrians,  i 
1^7-198;  of  the  Medes,  i  216-218;  of  the  Pcr^ 
sians,  i  338-340  J  of  the  Parthians,  ii.  383-384 ; 
of  the  Greeks,  ii.  464-468;  of  the  Romans,  iii 
68 ;  of  the  Goths,  iv.  398 ;  of  Feudal  France, 

iv.  536. 
Lares,  of  the  Romans,  iii.  92. 
La  Salle,  Robert  de,  Career  of  in  New  World, 

vi.  558-559. 

Las  Heras,  General,  President  of  United  Prov- 
inces, viii  795. 

Lasker  Resolutions,  Account  of,  viii.  645-646. 

Lassalle,  Ferdinand,  Author  of  socialism,  viii 
630^631. 

Latimer,  Hugh,  Martyrdom  of,  v.  275-276. 

Latin  Dynasty,  Ascendency  of,  iii.  376-377;  iv. 
750-751. 

Latin  Language,  Development  of,  iii.  68. 

Latin  League,  Broken  up  by  Rome,  iii  139. 

Latins,  Early  history  of,  iii.  51-52. 

Latium,  Description  of,  iii.  46. 

Laud,  William,  Supporter  of  Charles  I.,  vi.  391; 
downfall  of.  vi  395. 

Lautrec,  General  of  Francis  I.,  v.  205. 

Law,  John,  Author  of  the  Mississippi  Scheme,  vL 
512. 

Lawrence,  Sir  Henry.  Hero  of  Sepoy  War,  vii 

355-356.  .    .     ^     .  ^ 

Lawrence,  Sir  John,  Governor  of  the  Punjab, 

vii.  353-354.  ,       .    .      ^  ^       ^ 

Lawrence,  James,  Captain  of  the  Peacock  ana 

the  Chesapeake,  vi.  784. 

Lawrence,  Sacked  by  Quantrell,  vii  138. 

Layback,  Congress  of,  viii  657,  698. 
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I/EAGUE,  Of  the  Catholics,  v.  318. 

League  and  Covenant,  Of  Scoland,  vi.  393. 

X/EBRUN,  Chari^es  Francois,  Consul  of  France, 
vi.  697. 

X,ECH,  Battle  of,  v.  333. 

Legal  Tender  Notes,  Authorized  by  Congress, 
vii.  165. 

Lee,  Arthur,  Agent  of  Congress  at  Paris,  vi. 
608. 

Lee,  Gbnerai«  Chari^es,  Commands  American 
left  wing,  vi.  596;  capture  of,  vi.  602;  ex- 
changed, vi.  604;  dismissed  for  disobedience, 
vi.  609. 

Lee,  Generai/  Henry,  Delivers  funeral  oration 
of  Washington,  vi.  776. 

Lee,  General  Robert  E.,  Defeated  at  Cheat 
Mountain,  vii.  112;  succeeds  Johnston  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, vii.  124;  in  Seven  Days'  bat- 
tles, vii.  124-126;  invades  Maryland,  vii.  126- 
127;  at  Chanceliorsville  and  Gettsburg,  vii. 
I39i  i4f-T43J  J"  ^^^  Wilderness,  vii  156-157; 
defends  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  vii.  158- 
160;  surrenders  to  Grant,  vii.  161-163;  death 
of,  vii.  187. 

Lee,  Richard  Henry,  Offers  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, vi.  598. 

Legends,  Of  Greece,  ii.  508-511;  of  Rome,  iii. 
102-109,  118- 1 19. 

Leicester,  Eari,  of.  Minister  of  Elizabeth,  v. 

279- 
Leicharde,  Dr.,  Australian  explorer,  viii.  848. 
Leif  Erickson,  Discovers  North  America,  v.  163. 
Leipsic,  Battle  of  (1631),  v.  329;  battle  of  (1813), 

vi.  750. 
Le  Mans,  Battle  of,  viii.  553 
Lentulus,  Conspirator  "with  Catiline,  iii.  221. 
Leo  III.,  Becomes  emperor,  iii.  361;  an  icono- 
clast, iii.  361 ;  death  of,  iii,  362. 
Leo  IV.,  Reign  of,  iii.  362. 
Leo  v.,  Rei^n  of,  iii.  363. 
Leo  VI.,  Reign  of,  iii  366. 
Leo  IX ,  Pontificate  of,  iv.  617-618. 
Leo  X.  (see  Medici^  Giovanni  de)y  Accession  of, 

V.  188;  favots  indulgences,  v.  1S9;  completes 

St.   Peter's,   v.  189;  approves  Luther,  v.  194; 

breaks  with  the  Reformer,  v.  196;  death  of, 

V.  199. 
Leo  XIII.,  Accession  of,  viii.  679;  policy  of  in 

Germany,  viii.  642-643;  pontificate  of,  viii. 

679-692. 
Leo  the  Thractan,  Reign  of,  iii.  351-352. 
Leonidas,  At  Thermopylae,  i.  364;  li.  547. 
Leopold  I.,  Plot  of  with  Louis  XIV.,  vi.  456; 

supports    Archduke    Charles     for     Spanish 

crown,  vi.  458-462. 
Leopoi^d  I.  OF  SaxeCoburc,  Becomes  king  of, 

Belgium,  viii.  5S9;  favored  by  England,  vii. 

268. 
Leopold   II.,  Would   reinstate   Louis   XVI.,  vi. 

650. 
Leopold   of   Austria,   Insulted    by   the    Lion 

Heart,  iv.  735;  seeks  revenge,  iv.  741. 
Leopold  of  Hapsburg,  Revolt  of  against  Wen- 

ceslaus,  v.  92. 
Leopold    of    Hohenzollern,   Nominated   for 

Spanish  throne,  viii    521,  616;  declines,  viii. 

522 
Lepidus,  Roman   general,   iii.    248;   member  of 

Triumvirate,   iii.  251;  overthrown   by  Octa- 

vianus,  iii.  255. 
Lepsjus,  His  Egyptian  chronology,  i.  44. 
Lesochris,  Reign  of,  i.  45. 
Lesseps,  Ferdinand  de.  Organizes  Suez  Canal 

Company,  viii.  516;  conducts  Eugenie  from 

Paris,  viii.  530. 


Leszcynski    Stanislas,    Claimant    of     Polish 

crown,  vi.  507,  513-5U. 
Letellier,  Luc,  Imbroglio  concerning,  viii.  756^ 
Leuctra,  Battle  of,  ii.  597. 
Leuthen,  Battle  of,  vi.  544-549. 
Lexington,  Battle  of,  vi.  593. 
Levden,  Refuge  of  Puritans,  v.  290;  siege  of,  v. 

305-306- 
Liberia,  Organization  of,  vi.  787-788. 

LiEGNiTz,  Battle  of,  vi.  553. 

Life-saving  Service,  Organization  of,  vii.  199- 
200. 

Light  Brigade,  Charge  of  at  Balaklava,  viiL  709. 

Ligurian  Republic,  Proclaimed,  vi.  685. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  Elected  President,  vii.  loi ; 
sketch  of,  vii.  104-105;  administration  of,  viL 
105-167;  policy  of,  vii.  105;  issues  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation,  vii.  130;  reelected,  vii. 
163;  assassinated,  vii.  167;  genius  of,  vii.  167- 
168. 

Lincoln,  General  Benjamin,  Suri)rised,  on  the 
Raritan,  vi.  604;  in  the  South,  vi.  611. 

Liberius,  Bishop  of  Rome,  iii.  332. 

Licinio-Sextian  Rogations,  Provisions  of,  iii 

134-135- 

LiciNius,  Colleague  of  Constantine,  iii.  328;  com- 
mands the  army  in  the  East,  iii.  329;  over- 
thrown, iii.  330. 

LiciNius,  Roman  tribune,  iii.  126. 

LiGURiA,  Description  of,  iii.  41. 

Litany,  The,  Description  of,  i.  246-247. 

Literature,  Of  the  Egyptians,  i.  71;  of  the 
Chaldsans,  i.  130-13 1  ;  of  the  Assyrians,  L 
198;  of  the  Medes,  i.  315;  of  the  Greeks,  ii 
468-476;  of  the  Romans,  iii.  68-76. 

Little  Rock,  Captured  by  Steele,  vii.  138. 

Livingstone,  David,  Work  of  in  Africa,  vii.  449. 

Livius,  Marcus,  Defeats  Hasdrubal,  iii.  173. 

LivONiANS,  Tribal  history  of,  iv.  402-403. 

LivY,  Sketch  of,  iii.  75. 

Llewellyn  of  Wales,  Conquered  by  Edward  L, 
iv.  787. 

Lobositz,  Battle  of,  vi.  539. 

LOCRI,  Early  history  of,  i\\,  44-45. 

LocRis,  Description  of,  ii.  452. 

LoDi,  Battle  of,  vi.  683. 

Logan,  John  A.,  Candidate  for  Vice-Presidency, 
vii.  220;  sketch  of,  vii.  225;  death  of,  vii.  225. 

Lollard,  Name  of  Wickliffe's  followers,  v.  124; 
persecuted  under  Henry  V.,  v.  127. 

Lombards,  Invade  Italy,  iiL  356;  tribal  history 
of,  iv.  394-395 ;  kingdom  of  in  Italy,  iv.  395, 
417-418;  defeated  by  the  Franks,  iv.  420. 

Lombardy,  Kingdom  of  established,  iv.  417; 
overthrown,  iv.  420;  insurrection  of  1848  in, 
viii.  596,  660. 

London,  Visited  with  plague  and  fire,  vi.  419. 

London  Company,  Attempts  of  to  colonize  A me]> 
ica,  V  356-357. 

Long  Island,  Battle  of,  vi.  600-601. 

Long  Parliament,  History  of,  vi.  394-418. 

Longstreet,  General  James,  At  Chic^amauga, 
vii   133-135;  besieges  Knoxville,  vii.  137. 

Long  Walls,  Building  of,  ii.  562;  destruction  of, 

ii.  5^4- 
Longwood,  Residence  of  Napoleon  in  St.  Helena, 

"vi.  765-766. 
Lookout  Mountain,  Battle  of,  vii.  136. 
Lopez,  Narciso,  Heads  Cuban  insurrection,  vii 

88. 
Lopez,  Vincente,  South  American  Revolutionist, 

viii.  792,  795-796. 
Lords,  House  of,  Development  of,  vii.  266-268. 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  Ascendency  of  in 

Florence,  v.  43-44. 
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LoRNB,  Marquis  of,  Governor  of  Canada,  viii 

758. 
Lorraine,  Cardinal  of,  Ascendency  of  in  Prance, 
V.  241.  245. 

Lorraine,  Ceded  to  Germany,  viii.  537,  622. 

Lot,  Defeated,  i.  119 

LoTHAiRE,  King  of  France,  iv.  552 ;  reign  of,  iv. 
552. 

LoTHAiRE.  Son  of  the  Debonair,  iv.  540;  becomes 
emperor,  iv.  541 

LOTHAIRE  OF  Saxony,  Emperor  of  Germany,  iv. 
716. 

Loudoun,  Earl  op,  British  commander  in  French 
and  Indian  war,  vi.  561-566. 

Louis  V.  op  France  iv.  552. 

Louis  VIL  of  France,  iv.  713;  leader  of  Second 
Crusade,  iv  719-722. 

Louis  VIII.  of  France.  Reign  of,  iv.  791. 

Louis  IX.,  Leader  of  the  Seventh  Crusade,  iv. 
761;  lands  in  Egypt,  iv.  762;  besieged  in 
Damietta,  iv.  763,  at  Mansoura,  iv.  703-764; 
in  Palestine,  iv.  764-766;  returns  to  Europe, 
iv.  766,  791 ,  campaign  of  into  Africa,  iv.  767, 
792;  death  of,  iv.  767;  character  of.  iv. 
792. 

Louis  X.  of  France,  Rei^n  of,  v.  50. 

Louis  XI.  op  France.  Reign  of,  v.  75-82:  opposes 
Charles  the  Bold.  v.  75-76;  is  imprisoned  at 
Peronne,  v.  77 ;  overthrows  the  Burgundians, 
V.  78-80;  last  yeais  of,  v.  80-81 ;  character  and 
policy  of,  V.  81-82. 

Louis  XII.  of  France,  v.  149;  Italian  expedition 
of,  V.  149-150. 

Louis  XIII.  op  France,  Accession  of,  v  265; 
reign  of  (see  Last  Hal/  oj  Century  XVL)^  v. 
323.  331.  337,  33S.  339;  death  of.  vi  439. 

Louis  XIV..  King  op  France,  Accession  of,  vi. 
4^9;  marries  Maria  Theresa,  vi.  439,  takes  on 
himself  the  government,  vi.  440;  policy  of,  vi. 
440-441 ;  becomes  the  Grand  Monarch,  vi.  449; 
revokes  Edict  of  Nantes,  vi.  450;  attempts  to 
put  down  Protestantism,  vi.  450-457;  inlrigue 
of  in  Spain,  vi.  458-459.  recognizes  the  Pre- 
tender, vi.  459;  loses  prestige,  vi.  462;  seeks 
peace,  vi.  463-464.  old  age  and  sorrows  of.  vi 
466-467;  claims  of  his  epoch  considered,  vi. 
467-469. 

Louis  XV.,  King  of  France,  Becomes  king,  vi. 
511;  reign  of.  vi.  511 -518,  575-576,  what  he 
transmitted,  vi.  623 

Louis  XVI.,  Kino  op  France,  Accession  of.  vi. 
626;  situation  of,  vi  626;  financial  embarrass- 
ments of,  vi.  626-628  632-634 ;  calls  the  States- 
general,  vi.  634 ,  relations  of  with  that  body, 
vi.  635-643;  taken  from  Versailles  to  Paris,  vi. 
644;  ratifies  the  Constitution,  vi.  646;  escapes 
to  Varennes.  vi.  647:  arrested,  vi.  647-648; 
dismisses  Girondist  ministry,  vi.  653,  impris- 
oned, vi.  653-654;  tried  and  conderanecl,  vi. 
661 ;  execjuted,  vi.  662. 

Louis  XVII.  (The  Dauphin).  Fate  of,  vi  662. 

Louis  XVIII.,  Proclaimed  king  in  La  Vendue,  vi. 
679;  first  restoration  of,  vi.  754-757 .  second 
restoration  of.  vi.  767,  reign  of,  viii.  457-466  , 
cnaracteristics  of,  viii.  458-460 ;  policy  of,  viii. 
460-463. 

Louis  D'Outremer,  King  of  France,  iv.  550;  reign 
of,  iv.  550-551 

LOTTis  of  Bavaria,  Becomes  king  of  Germany,  v. 
87-90. 

Louis  of  Nassau.  Leader  of  the  Netherlands,  v. 
^04;   death  of,  v.  305 

Louis  Philippe  of  Orleans,  Elected  kin^  viii. 
480;  reign  of,  viii.  480-498;  death  of,  viii.  498. 

Louis  the  Child.  King  of  Germany,  iv.  554. 


Louis  the  Debonair,  Character  of,  iv.  538 ;  di- 
vides Western   Europe  among  his  sons,  iv* 

53^539;  re»gn  o*'.  iv.  538-54'. 
Louis  the  Fat.  Reign  of,  iv.  712. 

Louis  the  German,  deceives  Bavaria,  iv.  541; 
conflict  of  with  Lothaire,  iv.  541-542 ;  reigo 
of,  iv.  553. 

Louis  the  Stammerer,  Reign  of,  iv.  545. 

Louisa  of  Prussia,  Appeals  to  Napoleon,  vi.  717. 

Louisiana,  Taken  from  Spain  by  France,  vi.  701; 
sold  to  United  States,  vL  704-705,  777 ;  admis- 
sion of,  vi.  78a 

Lovelace.  Lord,  Governor  of  New  York,  vi.  494* 

497. 
Lower  Egypt,  Character  of,  1.  30-3;^. 

Loyola,  Ignatius  de.  Founds  Society  of  Jesus^ 
v.  238-239 

LucAN,  Notice  of,  iii.  75. 

LucAN,  Lord,  British  commander  at  Balaklava, 
viii.  709 

LucANiA,  Description  of,  iii  43;  conquest  of  bv 
Rome,  111    142. 

LucKNOW,  Siege  of.  vii.  359-364. 

LuciAN,  Notice  of,  iii  76. 

LuciLius.  Sketch  of,  111  70. 

Lucretia,  Story  oi,  iii.  114. 

Lucretius.  Sketch  of,  iii  70. 

LUNEVILLE,  Treaty  of,  vi.  704 

LusiTANiA,  Conquest  of,  iii.  191-102. 

Luther,  Martin,  Birth  and  youth  .of,  v.  loo  191; 
designed  for  the  law;  v.  191 ;  a  student  at 
Eisenach,  v.  192;  becomes  a  monk,  v.  192; 
at  Rome.  v.  192;  piofessor  at  Wittenberg^ 
V.  192-193;  opposes  sale  of  indulgences,  v. 
193-194;  posts  his  theses,  v.  193;  at  Augs- 
burg, V.  194;  opposed  by  Eck,  v.  195;  breaks, 
with  Rome,  v.  195-196;  excommunicated,  v. 
196;  burns  the  pope's  bull,  v.  196;  at  Diet  of 
Worms,  v.  197;  translates  the  New  Testa- 
ment, V.  198;  trouble  with  fanatics,  v.  198- 
199;  formulates  Protestantism,  v.  199-200; 
relations  of  with  Zwingli,  v.  201;  last  days 
of,  V.  215 

LDtzen,  Battle  of,  v.  334;  second  battle  of,  vi.  747* 

Lycurgus,  Legislation  of,  ii.  524-526. 

Lydia,  Invaded  by  Cyaxares,  i.  229;  history  o£^ 
i.  230-251  ;  conquered  by  C^rus,  i.  299. 

Lyndhurst,  Lord,  Notice  of,  vii.  277. 

LvoN,  Nathaniel.  At  Springfield,  vii.  113. 

Lyons,  Insurrections  at,  vi.  670;  viii.  487. 

Lyric  Poetry,  or  *lie  Gieeks,  ii.  469 

Lysander.  Commander  of  Spartan  fleet,  ii.  5825 
destroys  the  Long  Walls,  li.  584. 

Lysimachus,  Ruler  of  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor> 
ii,  665-673. 

Lysippus,  Work  of,  ii.  481. 

IVI. 

MACAULAY,  THOMAS  B..  In  Russell  Cabinet, 
vii.  312;   works  of  and  death  of,  viL  378-379. 

Maccabees,  Rulers  of  Judea,  iii.  290. 

McCarthy,  Justin,  Leader  of  Home  Rulers  in 
Parliament,  vii  431. 

McClrllan.  George  B.,  West  Virginia  campaign 
of,  vii  I  IT  1 12 ;  commands  Army  of  Potomac^ 
vii.  115.  before  Washington,  vii.  115;  Penin- 
sular campaign  of.  vii.  123-126;  at  Antietam; 
vii.  126-128,  superseded,  vii.  128;  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  vii.  163;  death  of,  vii.  224; 
Afemotrs  of,  vii.  224-225. 

Macdonald  Clan,  Massacred  by  the  Campbell^ 
vi.  447. 

Macdonald,  John  A.,  Canadian  Prime  Minister^ 
viii.  759. 
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Macdonald,   Marshal,  Defeated  at   Kat^bach, 

vi.  750. 
MacDonough,    Commodore,     American    com- 

mauder  at  Plattsburg,  vi.  785. 
McDowEi^io  Generai,  Irwin,  at  Bull  Run,  vii. 

112. 
Macedonta,  Referred  to,  i.  371;  country,  cities, 

and  tribes  of,  ii.  6ii~6i6;  ruled  by  Philip,  ii. 

616-629 ;  under  Alexander,  ii.  629-663 ;  under 

successors  of  Alexander,  ii.  664-680;  a  Roman 

province,  iii.  178. 
Macedonia  (the  country).  General  character  of, 

ii.  611;  boundaries  of,  ii.  611-612;  rivers  of, 

ii.  612 ;  political  divisions  of,  ii.  612-614 ;  thor- 
oughfares of,  ii.  614. 
Macedonian  Dynasty,  Ascendency  of,  iii.  365 -368. 
McHenry,  Fort,  Bombarded  by  British,  vi.  786. 
Machiavei«LI,  Publicist  of  Florence,  v.  147-148. 
Macie,  James  Louis.  {See  James  Smi/hson,) 
Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  Reformer  of  English 

Jurisprudence,  vii.  260-261. 
Mack,  General,  Overthrow  of  at  Austerlilz  and 

Ulm,  vi.  709-713. 
McKinnon,    Sir  William,   Secretary  of  Royal 

Geographical  Society,  vii.  451. 
MacMahon,   Marshal,  Commander  of  French 

Army  in  Franco-Prussian  War,  viii.  525-529; 

President  of  French  Republic,  viii.  554-556. 
Macnaghten,  Sir'W.,  British  commander  in  Ca- 

bul,  vii.  293-295. 
McPherson,  General  J.  B.,  Killed  at  Atlanta, 

vii.  148. 
Macrinus,  Becomes  emperor,  iii.  317;  reign  of, 

iii.  317. 
Madain,  Taken  by  the  Moslems,  iv.  475. 
Madison,  James,  Expounder  of  Constitution,  vi. 

619;  elected  President,  vi.  779;  sketch  of,  vi. 

779;  administration  of,  vi.  779-788. 
Madoc,  Tradition  of,  v.  165. 
Maecenas,  Sketch  of,  iii.  73. 
MiELius,  Destruction  of,  iii.  129. 
Maestricht,  Siege  of,  v.  309. 
Magdala,  Capital  of  Abyssinia,  vii.  403,  405. 
Magdeburg,  Besieged   by  Maurice,  v.  230;    de- 
stroyed by  Tilly,  v.  328-329. 
Magellan,    Ferdinand,    Circumnavigates    the 

globe,  V.  175-177- 
Magenta,  Battle  of,  viii,  511,  667. 
Magi,  The,  Account  of,  i.  222-224. 
Magism,  System  of,  i.  222-224  *»  prevails  in  Persia, 

i.  342;   introduced  into  Parthia,  ii.   384-386; 

overthrown  by  Islam,  iv.  478. 
Magna  CharTa,  Signed  by  JolA   Lackland,  iv. 

783 ;  provisions  of,  iv.  783. 
Magna  Gr^cia,  Description  and  earl^  history  of, 

iii.  44-45;  subjugated  by  Rome,  iii,  144. 
Magnesia,  Battle  of,  iii.  180. 
Magnus  Ladulas,  King  of  Sweden,  v.  151. 
Magnus  Smek,  King  of  Sweden,  v.  151. 
Mago,  Brother  of  Hannibal,  iii.  174. 
Magus  Megistos,  High  Priest  of  Parthia,  ii.  413. 
Magyars.     (See  Hungarians.) 
Mahdi,  Caliph  of  Baghdad,  iv.  646. 
Mahdi  El,  Leader  of  Egyptian  revolution,  vii. 

447-449. 

Mahmoud  II.,  Sultan,  Reign  of,  viii.  722-725. 
Maintenon,  Madame  de.  Wife  of  Louis  XIV.,  vi. 

449. 
Majorian,  Wars  of  with  Genseric,  iii.  347-349. 
Malakhofp,  Taken  by  storm,  viii.  711. 
Malek  Shah,  Sultan  of  the  Seljuks,  iv.  664. 
MalieTOA,  King  of  Samoa,  vii.  246-247. 
Malis,  Description  of,  ii.  452-453. 
Malli,  The,  subjugation  of,  ii.  659-660. 
MalplaqueT,  Battle  of,  vi.  464; 


Malta,  Island  of,  given  to  the  Knights  Hospital  • 
lers,  iv.  703  ;  captured  by  the  French,  vi.  689 , 
retaken  by  the  English,  vi.  701. 

Malvern  Hill,  Battle  of,  vii.  124-126. 

Mamelitkes.  Conflicts  of  with  Crusaders,  iv.  764- 
767 ;  defeated  by  Bonaparte,  vi.  689. 

Mamertines,  Cause  of  the  Punic  Wars,  iii.  150- 

15^. 
Manassas  Junction.    (See  Bull  Run.) 

Mandeville,  Extract  from  relative  to  the  Mos- 
lems, iv.  773;  writes  his  Travr/SyV.  119;  views 
of  respecting  the  figure  of  the  earth,  v.  161- 
162. 

Manetho,  His  history  of  Egypt,  i.  42. 

I^lANiLiAN  Law,  Passage  of,  111.  219. 

Manitoba,  Province  of,  viii.  754-755. 

Manlius,  Marcus,  Heroism  of,  iii.  131;  career  of, 

iii.  133- 

Manners  and  Customs,  Of  the  Egyptians,  i.  71- 
83  ;  of  the  Assyrians,  i.  154-157  *,  of  the  Medes, 
i.  211-215;  of  the  Babylonians,  i.  274-278;  of 
the  Persians,  i.  327-337;  of  the  Greeks,  ii. 
482-490;  of  the  Romans,  iii.  77-91;  of  the 
Barbarians,  iv.  398-399. 

Mansfield,  Count,  General  in  Thirty  Years' 
War,  V.320,  321,  322,  323,  324;  death  of,  V.  325. 

Mansfield,  General,  At  Autietam,  vii.  127. 

Mansfield,  Battle  of,  vii.  146. 

Mansoura,  Battle  of,  iv.  763-764. 

Mantes,  Taken  by  William  of  Normandy,  iv.  640. 

Manteuffel, General,  Defeats  Bourbaki,  viii.  535. 

Mantinea,  Destroyed,  ii.  593;  battle  of,  ii.  602. 

Manuel  1.,  Reign  of,  iii.  371-372;  acts  treacher- 
ously with  Crusaders,  iv.  718. 

Manzoni,  Alessandro,  Italian  patriot,  viii.  66a 

AUrat,  Jean  Paul,  Sketch  of,  vi.  657 ;  ascendency 
of,  vi.  657-664;  murder  of,  vi.  664. 

Marathon,  Battle  of,  i.  362 ;  li.  543-544- 

Marcellinus,  Caesar  of  the  West,  iii.  349. 

March  Parade,  Of  the  Franks,  iv.  521. 

March  to  the  Sea,  History  of,  vii.  149-150. 

Marcian,  Reign  of,  iii.  351. 

Marck,  De  la.  Admiral  of  Sea  Beggars,  v.  304. 

Marco.manni,  Attacked  by  Tiberius,  iii.  272 ;  re- 
pelled by  Aurelius,  iii.  312;  aggressions  of> 
iii.  320;  tribal  history  of,  iv.  391-392. 

Marco  Polo,  Mediaeval  traveler,  iv.  776. 

Marcus  Aurelius  Claudius,  Reign  of,  iii.  322. 

Mardonius,  Commander  of  the  Persians,  i.  365; 

ii.  552-555.  541. 
Marengo,  Battle  of,  vi.  699. 

Margaret,  Wife  of  Henry  VI.,  v.  131 ;  leads  the 
Lancastrians,  v.  135-137. 

Margaret  of  Burgundy,  Inherits  dukedom, 
V.  80. 

Margaret  of  Denmark,  Ascendency  of  in  Scan- 
dinavia, V.  151-153. 

Margaret  of  Navarre,  Betrayal  and  death  of, 
V.  250. 

Margiana,  Province  of  Parthian  Empire,  ii.  38a 

Maria  Beatrice  of  Modena,  Wife  of  James  II., 

vi.  433- 
Maria  Louisa,  Chosen  by  Bonaparte,  vi.  728-730; 

mother  of  King  of  Rome,  vi.  730;  receives 

Parma,  viii.  656. 
Maria  Louisa  of   Spain,  Marriage  project  for, 

viii.  485. 
Maria  Theresa,  Claims  Austrian  crown,  vi.  508, 

514,515;  before  Hungarian  Diet,, vi.  515,  530; 

becomes  empress,  vi.  529;  sketch  of,  vi.  529; 

contends  with  Frederick  in  war  of  Austrian 

Succession,  vi.  529-534 ;  an^er  of  at  Prussia, 

vi.  532,  537;    reign  of  during  Seven  Years* 

War,  vi.   537-556;   last  days  of,  vi.   577-57^; 

death  of,  vi.  578. 
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Harie  Antoinettb,  Wife  of  Louis  XVI.,  vi.  626; 

opposes  Necker,  vi.  637;  taken  at  Versailles, 

Yi.  644 ;  swears  allegiance  to  the  Constitution, 

vi.  646 ;  brought  to  trial,  vi.  667 ;  executed.  vL 

667. 
Marik  Caroline  op  Palermo,  Mentioned,  viiL 

467;  heads  Vendeau  insurrection,  viii.  488. 
Mario,  Signor,  Proscribed  for  publication,  viiL 

682-683. 
Marion,  Francis,  Patriot  leader  in  Georgia  and 

the  Carolina^,  vi.  612-613. 
Marius,  CaiuSj  Early  life  of,  iii.  202;   subdues 

Jugurlha,  iii.  202 ;  defeats  the  Cimbri,  iii.  203; 

triumph  of,   iii.  204;  political  career  of,  iii. 

205-212 ;  exile  of,  iii.  210;  proscriptions  of,  iii. 

210;  death  of,  iii.  212. 
Mark,  St.,  Patron  of  Venice,  v.  35-36. 
Marlborough,  Duke  op,  General  of  William, 

vi.  445;   under  Queen  Anne,  vi.  461-462;  fall 

of,  vi.  465. 
Marmaduke,  General*  Attacks  Cape  Girardeau, 

vii.  137. 
Marmont,  Marshal,  Attempts  to  defend  Charles 

X ,  viii.  478. 
Marquet,  Explorer  in  New  France,  vi.  557-558. 
Marriage  Project  in  Spain,  Account  of,  vii 

313-3^5.  viii.  485-487. 
Mars.    (See  Ares.} 

Marseillaise  Hymn,  Composed  and  sung,  vi. 

653. 
Marshall,     John,     American     ambassador    to 

France,  vi.  775;  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 

States,  vi.  777,  vii.  228;  death  of.  vii.  55. 

Mars  La  Tour,  Battle  of,  viii.  525-526. 

Marston  Moor,  Battle  of,  vi  403. 

Marsupials,  Of  Australia,  viii.  839. 

Martial,  Notice  of,  iii.  75;  quoted,  iii.  87. 

Marx,  Karl,  Author  of  socialism,  viii.  630. 

Mary,  Daughter  of  James  II.,  Married  to  Will- 
iam of  Orange,  vi.  430;  looked  to  by  English 
Protestants,  vi.  434;  becomes  queen  of  Eng- 
land, vi.  442;  reign  of  (with  William),  vi.  442- 

512. 

Mary  of  Burgundy,  Inherits  dukedom  from 
Charles  the  Bold,  v.  80;  betrothed  to  Maxi- 
milian, v.  106;  death  of,  v.  107. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Jerusalem,  iv.  753. 

Mary  Stuart,  Birth  of,  v.  225;  put  in  charge  of 
the  Guises,  v.  250;  married  to  Francis  II.,  v. 
243;  claims  English  crown,  v.  278;  chilled  in 
Scotland,  v.  278;  marries  Darnley,  v.  280;  af- 
fair of  with  Rizzio,  v.  280;  conspires  with 
Hepburn,  v.  281 ;  marries  Bothwell,  v.  281 ; 
is  urivfen  from  the  kingdom,  v.  281-282;  sur- 
renders to  Elizabeth,  v.  282;  imprisonment 
of,  V.  282-283 ;  condemned  and  executed,  v. 
283-284. 

Mary  Tudor,  Birth  of,  v.  219;  Catholic  by  ne- 
cessity, V.  219-221 ;  claims  the  crown,  v.  273; 
supported  by  papal  party,  v.  225;  reign  of, 
V.  274-276;  marriage  of  with  Philip  II.,  v.  275; 
favors  the  Inquisition,  v.  276;  dies  childless, 
v.  276. 

Maryland,  Colonization  of,  v.  365-367. 

Masinissa,  League  of  with  Rome,  iii.  170-171 ; 
career  of,  iii.  186-188. 

Mason,  James  M.,  Confederate  ambassador  cap- 
tured, vii.  115-117. 

Masons.  The,  Trouble  with  in  New  York,  vii.  48. 

Massasoit,  Sachem  of  the  Wampanoags,  vi.  485. 

Massena,  Marshal,  Restores  order  in  Rome,  vi. 
686;  in  Peninsular  War,  vi.  734,  736. 

Massilia,  Founding  of,  iii.  229-230. 

Mather,  Cotton,  Responsible  for  witchcraft 
atrocities,  vi.  491. 


Matilda  op  England,  Married  to  German  em- 
peror, iv.  713;  to  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  iv, 
714;  contends  for  English  crown,  iv.  714-715. 

Matthias  of  Germany,  Becomes  king  of  Hun* 
gary,  v.  270;  elected  emperor,  v.  319;  reign 

of,  v.  3 '9-320- 
Maurice,  Emperor  of  ihe  East,  iii.  357. 
Maurice  of  Nassau,  Successor  of  William  the 

Silent.  V.  312;  career  of  in   Netherlands,  v. 

3 13-3  f  7- 
Maurice  of  Saxony,  Renounces  Protestantism, 

V.  228;  sent   against  Magdeburg,  v.  229;  re- 
turns to  Proleslanlism,  v.  23a 

Mavrocordatos,     Alexander,    President     of 

Greece,  viii  723. 
Maximinus,  Becomes  emperor,  iii.  319;  reign  of, 

iii,  319-321 ;  war  of  with  the  barbarians,  iiL 

3^. 
Maxim  us.  Reign  of,  iii.  335. 
Maximilian  1.,  Becomes  emperor,  v.  107. 
Maximilian  II.,  Becomes  German  emperor,  v. 

268;  reign  of,  v.  268-269;  mediates  between 

Spain  and  Netherland,  v.  302,  306. 
Maximilian  of  Hapsb'urg,  Becomes  emperor  of 

Mexico,  vii.  170;  viii  513,  775;  overthrow  and 

death  of,  vii.  172;  viii.  514,  775. 
Mayence,  Printing-presses  in  destroyed,  v.  not 
May  Parade,  Of  the  Franks,  iv.  531. 
Mazarin,  Cardinal,  Minister  of  Louis  XIII.,  vL 

4^9;  regent  for  Louis  XIV.,  vi.  439;  death  ot^ 

VI.  44a 

Mazzini.  Giuzeppe,  Italian  patriot,  viii.  658-659; 
career  of  in  London,  vii.  303. 

Meade,  General  George  G.,  Commands  army 
of  Potomac,  vii.  141 ;  at  Gettysburg,  vii.  141- 
143;  death  of,  vii.  187. 

Meagher,  Thomas  Francis,  Leader  of  Young 
Ireland,  vii.  317-319. 

Mecca,  Holy  City  of  Islam,  iv.  451-454;  attacked 
by  the  Ommiades,  iv.  500. 

Medes.  Ethnic  place  of,  i.  211 ;  personal  appear- 
ance of,  i.  2ti;  manner  of  life  of,  i.  211-212; 
warlike  character  of,  i.  212-213;  dress  of,  u 
213-214;  social  system  of,  i.  214-215;  genius 
of,  i.  215;  language  of,  i.  216-217. 

Media,  General  history  of,  i.  201-238;  country 
and  products  of,  i.  201-210;  people  of,  i.  211- 
215;  language  and  religion  of,  i.  216-224; 
civil  and  mihtary  annals  of,  i.  224-238. 

Media  (the  country).  Boundaries  of,  i.  201  ;  moan- 
tains  of,  i.  202;  rivers  of,  i.  202-203;  lakes  of, 
i.  203;  cities  of,  i.  203-205;  climate  of,  i.  206- 
207;  productions  of,  i.  2C&-209;  animals  of,  L 
209-210. 

Medici,  House  of.  Ascendency  of  in  Florence,  v. 
43-44,  146. 

Medici,  Catharine  de.  Wife  of  Henry  II.,  v.  23^; 
heartlessness  of,  v.  245;  ascendency  of  in 
France,  v.  246-255 ;  plots  for  St.  Bartholomew, 
V.  249-250. 

Medici,  Giovanni,  Becomes  Leo  X.,  v.  44. 

Medici,  Maria  de,  Wife  of  Henry  IV.,  v.  265;  in- 
fluence of  in  time  of  Louis  XIII.,  v.  331: 
enemy  of  Richelieu,  v.  331. 

Medina,  City  of  the  Prophet,  iv.  454;  taken  by 
the  Ommiades,  iv.  500. 

Meerut,  Scene  of  Indian  Mutiny,  vii.  350. 

Megabazus,  On  the  Hellespont,  ii.  539-540. 

Megacles,  Sacrilege  of,  ii.  531-532. 

Megara,  Early  history  of,  ii.  530. 

Megaris,  Description  of,  ii.  453. 

Megiddo,  Battle  of,  i.  59,  232. 

Megistanes,  Senate  of  Parthia,  ii.  412. 

Mehemet  Ali,  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  vii.  289-292. 
441-442. 
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Mbigs,  Colonbi.,  Takes  Sag  Harbor,  vi.  604. 
Mbjia,  General,  Execution  of,  viii.  775. 
JdBLANCHTHON,  Co-wofker  with  Luther,  v»  196; 

draws  up  Au^sbure  Confession,  v.  211. 
Mblbournb,  Capital  of  Victoria,  viii.  855-857. 
Mblbourne,  Lord,  Ministry  of,  vii.  272-284. 
Mblbndbz,  Pedro,  Career  of  in  New  World,  v. 

353-354;  founds  St  Augustine,  v.  354. 
Memphis,  Founding  of,  i.  44. 
Menander,  Account  of,  ii.  473. 
Menander,  Battle  of;  iy.  719. 
Menepta,  Reign  of,  i.  64-66. 
Menes,  Pounder  of  Eg^pt,  i.  44. 
Menkera,  Reign  of,  i.  51-52;  pyramid  of,  i.  51. 
■Mensuikopp,  Prince,  Commands  Russian*  army 

in  Crimean  War,  viii.  707. 
Menshikopp,  Alexander,  Prince  of  Russia,  vi 

578-579- 
Mentu,  Emblems  of,  i.  85. 

Mercer,  General,  Death  of,  vi.  603. 

Merbnra,  Reign  of,  i,  54. 

Merodach,  Babylouian  viceroy,  i.  281. 

Mbrodach,  Worship  and  titles  of,  i.  136,  i^ 

Merodach-Baladan,  King  of  Babylonia,  i.  283- 
284. 

Merovbus,   Founder   of  Merovingian   dynasty,, 
iv.  430. 

liEROViNGiAN  DYNASTY,  Ascendency  of,  iv.  430- 
441 ;  table  of,  iv.  438. 

Merwan,  Caliph  of  Islam,  iv.  500;  reign  of,  iv. 
500-502. 

Mesopotamia,  Character  of,  i.  105-107. 

Messalina,  Empress  of  Rome,  iii.  281. 

Messenia,  Description  of,  ii.  455. 

Mestizos,  Class  of  Mexican  population,  viii 
769. 

Metallurgy,  Of  the  Babylonians,  i.  271. 

liETAURUS,  Battle  of,  iii.  173. 

Mbtellus,  Consul  of  Rome,  iii.  154;  family  of^ 
iii.  225. 

Mbtellus,  Celer,  Defeats  Catiline,  iii.  223-225. 

Methodism,  Planting  of  in  America,  v.  372 ;  de- 
velopment of,  vi  583-584. 

Methone,  Capture  of  by  Philip,  ii.  620-621. 

Metternich,  Prince,  Asceudency  of  in  Austria, 
viiL  584-593 ;  and  in  Europe,  viii.  700. 

Metz,  Surrendered  by  Bazaine,  viii.  531. 

Mexican  War,  Causes  of,  vii.  68-72;  outbreak  of, 
vii.  72-73;  course  of,  vii.  73-80. 

Mbxico  (citv),  Taken  by  the  Spaniards,  v.  173; 
captured  by  American  Army,  vii.  79. 

Mexico.  Conquered  by  Spain,  v.  173;  loses  Texas, 
viii.  772;  war  of  with  the  United  States,  vii. 
72-80;  French  empire  in,  viii.  775-777 ;  sun>- 
mary  of  history  of,  viii.  764-779;  independ- 
ence of  achievea,  viii.  770;  people  of,  viii.  769; 
revolutions  in,  viii.  770,  772,  774,  775,  776. 

Miami  Indians,  War  with,  vi.  773. 

Michael,  I.,  Reign  of,  iii.  363. 

Michael  I.  op  Russia.    (See  FeodoroviUh) 

Michael  III.,  Reign  of,  iii.  364-365. 

Michael  IV.,  Reign  of,  iii.  369. 

Michael  V.,  Rei^n  of,  iii.  369. 

Michael  VI.,  Reign  of,  iii.  369. 

Michael  VII.,  Reign  of,  iii.  370. 

Michael  Angelo,  Builder  of  St  Peter's,  v.  189. 

Michael,  Grand  Duke,  In  Turco-Russian  War, 
viii  730. 

Michael  PAL-^tOLOCus,  Becomes  emperor,  iiL 
377;  reign  of,  iii.  378. 

Michael  the  Phrygian,  Reign  of,  iii.  363-364. 

Michigan.  Organization  of,  vi.  778. 

MiCHMASH,  Battle  of,  i.  288. 

Mifflin,  General,  President  of  Congress,  vi. 
617-618. 


I  Mikado,  Derivation  of  term,  viii.  820;  place  of 
in  Japanese  social  and  political  system,  viii. 
822. 

Milan,  Early  history  of,  v.  38-39. 

Milan    Decree,  Issued   by  Napoleon,   vL   716^ 

779-     X 
Miletus,  Description  of,  i.  317;  revolt  of,  i.  361 ; 

siege  of,  ii.  541;  taken  by  Alexander,  ii. 
637-638. 

Military  Roads,  Of  the  Romans,  iii.  147. 

Military  System,  Of  the  Egyptians,  i.  74 ;  of  the 
Babylonians,  i.  275-276;  of  the  Persians,  L 
329-330;  of  the  Spartans,  ii.  523;  of  the 
Athenians,  ii.  592;  of  the  Thebaus,  ii.  597;  of 
the  Macedonians,  ii.  617;  of  the  Romans,  iiL 
269-270. 

Military  Tribuneship,  Established,  iii.  128. 

Mill  Spring,  Battle  of,  vii.  117. 

MiLTiADES,  Commander  of  the  Greeks,  ii.  542- 

544. 

Milton,  John,  Latin  secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth, vi.  420;  issues  Tepublican  pamphlet, 
vi.  423;  composes  Paradise  Lost^  vi.  437. 

MiLUTiN,  Nicholas,  Russian  Emancipator,  viiL 
714. 

Minerals,  Of  Assyria,  i.  150;  of  Media,  1.  209; 
of  Babylonia,  i.  252;  of  Persia,  i.  313;  of 
Italy,  iii.  40. 

Ming  Dynasty,  Ascendency  of  in  China,  viii.  806. 

Minnesota,  Admission  of,  vii.  99. 

Minos,  Tradition  of,  ii.  514-515. 

Mint,  Of  England  mentioned,  vi.  424. 

Mirabeau,  Gabribl  Riquetti,  Eulogizes  Frank- 
lin, vi.  631;  sketch  of,  vi.  641;  death  of,  vi 
646. 

Mirage,  Common  in  Media,  i.  207. 

MiRAMON,  Miguel,  President  of  Mexico,  viii. 
774;  executed,  viii.  775. 

Missionary  Ridge,  Battle  of,  vii.  136-137. 

Mississippi,  The,  Discovered  by  De  Soto,  v.  351. 

Mississippi  Bubble,  History  of,  vi.  512. 

Missouri  Compromise,  Account  of,  vii.  43-44. 

Mitchell,  John,  Leader  of  Young  Ireland,  vii 

318-319. 
Mithra,  Worship  of,  i.  219. 

Mithridates  I.,  Accession  of,  ii.  407 ;  reign  of,  iL 
407-415. 

Mithridates  II.,  Rei^n  of,  ii.  419-421. 

Mithridates  III.,  Reign  of,  ii.  422-423. 

Mithridates,  King,  of  Pontus,  Mentioned,  iiL 
206;  war  of  with  Rome,  iii.  219;  overthrow  o^ 
iii.  220. 

Mnasciras,  Reign  of,  ii.  421. 

Moawyah,  Leader  in  Islam,  iv.  487 ;  disloyalty  of, 
iv.  487-488;  conflict  of  with  the  caliph,  iv. 
489-492 ;  becomes  caliph,  iv.  493 ;  reign  of,  iv. 
493-498. 

Moawyah  II.,  Caliph  of  Islam,  iv.  500. 

Mobile  Bay,  Battle  of,  vii.  152. 

Modoc  Indians,  War  with,  vii.  184-185. 

MoERiS,  Lake  of,  described,  i.  56. 

Mohammed  the  Prophet,  Early  life  of,  iv.  451- 
452;  becomes  a  teacher,  iv.  452;  has  revela- 
tions, iv.  452-453;  flies  from  Mecca,  iv.  454; 
takes  up  arms,  iv.  454-455;  death  of,  iv.  455; 
personal  appearance  of,  iv.  455 ;  mental  char- 
acteristics of,  iv.  455-456 ;  system  of  faith  es- 
tablished by,  iv.  456-459. 

Mohammed  II.,  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  iii.  'i&2\ 
purposes  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  iii. 
382;  besieges  that  cit)r,  iii.  382-383;  over- 
throws the  Eastern  empire,  iii.  383-384, 

Mohammedanism,  Rise  of,  iv.  451-4^9;  compared 
with  Christianity  and  Judaism,  iv.  457.  (S«e 
\  Islam,) 
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HOLAV,   Grand    Master  of   Templars,    iv.    709; 

burned  at  Pa.  is,  iv.  709 ,  v.  49-50. 
Moiri^Rti,  Notice  of,  vi.  469. 
MoLTKE,  COUNT  VON,  At  Sadowa,  viii.  610;  com* 

mander  lucUiei  of  German  armies,  vui.  524, 

617.    commander    ia    Franco-Prussian    war. 

(See  h'ru'tto- Prussian  l4/ar,) 
Monarchy.   Natural   to  certain  situations,  i.  39; 

(issues  fro  n   the  Middle  Ages.  v.  156;  nature 
^        of  01  si  I  erred,  vi   586. 
IfONASTEKi^i.    Suppression    of   in    England,  v. 

224.  271. 
Monitor.  Defeats  Merrtmac,  vii.  120. 
Br.ONK,  Generai«.  Manages   the   Restoration,  vi. 

423-424;  made  duke  of  Albemarle,  vi.  427. 
MoNMoOfH,  James   Duke  of,  Rebellion  of,  vi. 

431.  43V 
MoNMOUTK,  Battle  of,  vi.  609 

HONROS.  James,  Negotiates  purchase  of  Louis- 
iana, vi.  777,  elected  President,  vi.  788;  ad- 
ministration of,  vii  38-46 

Monroe  Doctrine,  Account  of,  vii.  45. 

MoNS,  Battle  of,  vi.  449 

MoNS  Sacbr,  Place  of  secessions,  iii.  121. 

Montana,  Admission  of.  vii.  236. 

MoNTCAi«M.  Marquis  of,  French  commander  in 
Canada,  vi.  .S65-568;  death  of,  vi.  568. 

MONTEBELLO,  Battle  of,  viii.  665-667. 

Montenegro,  Atrocities  in,  viii.  726. 

MONTEREV,  Storming  of,  vii.  74. 

Montezuma,  Emperor  of  Mexico,  v.  173;  over- 
thrown by  the  Spaniards,  v.  174-175. 

MoNTFORT,  Simon  de.  Rebellion  of  against 
Henry  III.,  iv.  785-787. 

MoNTFORT,  Simon  de,  the  Younger,  Rebellion 
and  death  of.  iv.  785-787. 

Montgomery,  Richard,  Colonel  in  the  French 
and  Indian  war,  vi.  566;  expedition  of  against 
Canada,  vi.  596-597. 

Mo.VTLHERi,  Battle  of,  v.  76. 

Montmorenci,  General  of  Henry  II.,  v.  241;  op- 
poses tlie  Guises,  v.  243;  death  of,  v.  249. 

MoNTPENSiER,  DuKE  DE,  Marriage  scheme  of, 
viii.  485. 

Montreal  Riot  in,  viii.  751-752. 

Mont  Saint-Jean,  Position  at  Waterloo,  vi.  761. 

Moore,  Sir  John,  Upholds  Gustavus  IV.,  vi.  720; 
defeat  and  death  of,  vi.  725. 

Moors,  Attacked  by  the  Moslems,  iv.  497. 

Moravians.  Tribal  history  of,  iv.  402. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  Succeeds  Wolsey,  v.  218; 
downfall  and  execution  of,  v.  221;  literary 
works  of,  V.  293. 

MOREAU,  General.  Commands  army  of  Rhine, 
vi.  683;  supersedes  Sherer,  vL  692;  at  Ho- 
henlinden,  vi.  700. 

Moreno,  Garcia,  President  of  Ecuador,  viii.  787 

Morgan,  General  Daniel,  With  Montgomery 
at  Quebec,  vi  597;  at  Bemis*s  Heights,  vi. 
597;  at  Cowpens,  vi.  615. 

Morgan,  General  John,  Raid  of,  vii.  138. 

M6r,  J6kai,  Hungarian  patriot,  viii.  661. 

Mormons,  In  Missouri  and  Illinois,  vii.  68;  trou- 
bles with,  vii.  97-98. 

Morris,  Robert,  Secretary  of  Finance,  vi.  614, 
bankruptcy  of,  vi.  618. 

Morse,  Professor,  Invents  telegraph,  vii.  71. 

Mortimer,  Edmund,  Mentioned^  v.  124,  127. 

Mortimer,  Roger,  Favorite  of  Queen  Isabella, 
V.  52;  treason  of,  v.  52,  113;  conduct  of  with 
Isabella,  v   115. 

Mortimer's  Cross,  Battle  of,  v.  133, 

Morton,  Oliver  P.,  Death  of,  vii.  203. 

Moscow,  Taken  by  Napoleon,  vi.  743 ;  burning  of, 
vi.  743-744' 


Moses,  Leader  of  Israel,  i.  65  66. 

MOSLBMA,  General  of  Islam,  iv.  508. 

MosQUERA,  General,    Ptesident  of   Colombia, 

viii.  784. 
Moultrie,  Colonel.  Defends  Charleston,  vi  597. 
MuGHEiR,  Ruins  of  mentioned,  i.  116. 
Mukhtar,  Pasha,  At  Kara  and  Erzeroum,  viiL 

730. 
MuNDA,  Battle  of,  iii.  246. 

Municipal  Act,  Passed  by  Parliament,  vii.  273. 

Munster.     (See  Westphalia) 

MuNZER,  Thomas,  Fanatic  reformer,  v.  198. 

MuRAD  v..  Sultan  of  Turkey,  viii.  736. 

MuRAT,  Marshal  Joachim,  Made  king  of  Two- 
Sicilies,  vi.  722 ;  intrusted  with  Grand  Army, 
vi.  746;  abandons  Napoleon,  vi,  750;  execu- 
tion of.  viii  656. 

MuRCHisoN,  Sir  Roderick,  Declares  existence  of 
gold  in  Australia,  viii.  844. 

MURPREESBORO,  Battle  of,  vii.  122. 

Murray,  Lord.  Regent  of  Scotland,  v.  282-283. 

Murray  River,  Of  Australia,  viii.  838. 

MuSA,  Beats  back  the  Berbers,  iv.  506;  builds  a 
fleet,  iv.  506;  organizes  Islam  in  Northern 
Africa,  iv.  508;  conquers  Spain,  iv.  509-5ia 

Music,  Of  the  Egyptians,  i.  80;  of  the  Gi^eks,  iL 
485.  495-496 ;  01  the  Romans,  iii.  89-91. 

MusTApHA  IV,,  Sultan,  Reign  of,  viii.  722. 

Mutag.gil-Nebo,  Reign  of,  i.  165. 

MuTSU,  Munemitsu,  Japanese  minister  to  United 
States,  viii.  832. 

MYCALfe.  Battle  of,  ii.  365:  ii.  555. 

MvcENiC,  Ruins  of.  ii.  476. 

Mygdonia  (Macedonia),  Province  of,  iL  613. 

Mygdonia,  Province  of,  i.  146. 

Myron,  Work  of,  ii.  48a 

Mysteries,  Of  the  Greeks,  ii.  494-496. 

Mysticism,  Of  the  Babylonians,  i.  28a 

Mythology,  Of  the  Medes,  i.  218-224;  of  the 
Greeks,  ii.  498-508;  interpretation  of,  ii.  505- 
508. 

N. 

NABONADIUS,  King  of  Babylonia,  i.  298;  makes, 
alliance  with  Lydia,  i.  299;  is  overthrown  by 
Cyrus,  i.  300-302. 

Nabonassar,  King  of  Babylonia,  L  282. 

Nabopolassar,  King  of  Babylonia,  i.  284;  con- 
spiracy of  with  Cyaxares,  i.  284;  in  alliance 
with  the  Medes,  i.  28s;  invades  Egypt,  L  285; 
death  of,  i.  286;  family  of,  i.  298. 

N^vius,  Sketch  of,  iii.  69. 

Nagasaki,  Massacre  of  Christians  at,  viii  823. 

Nana  Sahib,  Leader  of  Sepoy  revolt,  vii.  356-357. 

Nancy,  Battle  of,  v.  79. 

Nankin,  Captured  by  British,  vii.  287;  viii.  808, 

Napier,  Sir  Charles,  Wounded  at  Corunna,  vi 

725- 
Napier,  Sir  Robert,  Subdues  Theodore  of  Ab^ 

sinia,  vii.  405 ;  commander  of  British  in  Syrian 

War,  viii.  494. 
Naples.  Kingdom  of,  Insurrection  in,  viiL  656. 
Naples  (the  city).  Visited  with  cholera,  viii.  686- 

687. 
Napoleon  I.     (See  Bonaparte,^ 
Napoleon  III.     (See  Bonaparte) 
Naram-Sin,  Reign  of,  i.  121. 
Narses,  General  of  Justinian,  iii.  354,  355;  career 

of  in  Italy,  iv.  416-417. 
Narvaez,  Pamphilo   de,  Routed  by  Cortcz,  v. 

174;  governor  of  Florida,  v.  349-350. 
Naseby,  Battle  of,  vi.  404. 
Nashville,  Battle  of,  vii.  148-149. 
Nashville,  Confederate  Cruisur,  Account  o< 

vii.  153- 
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Nassau,  House  op,  Dominant  in  England,  vi 
442-460. 

National  AssEMstv  op  France  (see  States-gen- 
eral),  work  of,  vi.  636-639  (see  Constituent 
Assembty), 

Nationai,  Banks,  Institution  of,  vii.  166. 

Nationai^  Assembi«y  op  Germany,  History  of, 

viii.  594-596. 
National,  Convention  op   France,  Succeeds 

Legislative  Assembly,  vi.  658;  ascendency  of, 

vi.  658-694 ;  end  of,  vi.  68a 
Nationai*  Debt,  Notice  of,' vii.  170. 
Nature,  Influence  of  on  man,  i.  38-39;  ii.  459; 

attempts  to  interpret,  i.  139-140;  ii.  505-508. 
Nauvoo,  City  of  the  Mormons,  vii.  68. 
Navarino,  Battle  of,  vii.  258-259;  viii.  470,  724. 
Navarre.  Early  history  of,  v.  142. 
Naxos,   Revolts  of,  ii.  540,  560. 
Nbarchus,  General  of  Alexander,  ii.  660. 
NEBiii-YUNUS,  Mound  of,  i.  157-158.     . 
Nbbka,  Reign  of,  i.  45. 
Nebo,  Worship  of,  i.  137-138.  194,  279. 
Nebraska,  Admission  of,  vii.  173. 
Nebuchadnezzar,   King  of  Babylonia,   i.   286; 

makes  war  in    Syria,   i.    287,   293;    invades 

Egypt,  i.  294;  as  a  builder,  L  294-296;  old  age 

of;  i.  296-297. 
Necker,  Jacques,  Finance    minister  of  Louis 

XVI.,  vi. 627;  measures  of,  vi.  627-628;  resigns, 

vi.  628 ;  again  in  office,  vi.  634 ;  dismissed,  vi. 

*  637. 
Nehavend,  Battle  of,  iv.  477. 
Neku,  Reign  of,  i.  69. 
Neku  II.,  Reign  of,  i.  70. 
Newon,  Admiral   Horatio,  Destroys    French 

fleet  at  Aboukir,  vi.  691 ;  victory  and  death 

of  at  Trafalgar,  vi.  71 1-7 14. 
Nemean  Festivai^,  Account  of,  ii.  517. 
Nemours,  Due  de.  Proscription  of,  viii.  572. 
Nephercheres,  Reign  of,  L  44. 
Neptune.     (See  Poseidon.) 
Nergal,  Worship  of,  i.  136,  194. 
Neriglissar,  Reign  of,  i.  298. 
Nero  (General),  Defeats  Hasdrubal,  iii.  173. 
Nero,  Claudius  CaeSAR,  Becomes  emperor,  iii. 

281;   atrocities  of,  iii.  281-282;  burns  Rome, 

iii.  282;   persecutes  the  Christians,  iii.  282- 

283 ;  a  traveling  mountebank,  iii.  283 ;  death 

of,  iii.  285. 
Nerva,   Cocceius,    Becomes    emperor,  iii.  300; 

reign  of,  iii.  300. 
Netherlands,  Character  of,  v.  296;  people  of,  v. 

296;  condition  of  at  accession  of  Philip  II., 

V.  297-299,    devastated   by  Alva,  v.  299-305; 

organized  into  a  republic,  v.  306;  struggle  of 

with  Spain,  v.  305-317;  in  recent  times  (see 

Hot  la  nd  an  d  Belg  iu  m) . 
Neustria.  Ceded  to  the  Northmen,  iv.  549;  be- 
comes Normandy,  iv.  550. 
Nevada,  Admission  of,  vii.  165. 
Neville,  Sir  Ralph,  Treacherous  conduct  of, 

V.  125. 
New  Amsterdam,  Founding  of,  v.  362. 
Newcastle,  Marquis   op,  Royalist   general,  vi. 

400. 
New   England,  Founding  of,  v.  357-359;   early 

history  of,  vi.  484-491 ;   education  in  before 

Revolution,  vi.  583. 
New  Forest,  Laid  out  by  William  of  Normandy, 

iv.  639. 
New  France,  Limits  of,  vi.  484;  conquest  of  by 

England,  vi.  567-568. 
New  Granada.     (See  Colombia) 
New  Hampshire.  Colonization  of,  v.  364. 
New  Jersey,  Colonization  of,  v  368. 


New  Mexico,  Claimed  by  Texas,  vii.  86-87. 

New  Netherlands,  Early  history  of,  v.  362;  vi.    ' 
491-494. 

New  Orleans,  Battle  of,  vi.  786-787. 

Newport,  Siege  of  by  Sullivan,  vi.  609. 

New  South  Wales,  Political  division  of  Aus- 
tralia, viii.  843 ;  gold-mines  of,  viii.  845. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  Master  of  the  mint,  vi.  505. 

New  York,  Colonization  of,  vi.  49ir494;  early 
history  of,  vi.  493,  497. 

Nev,  Marshal,  Defends  rear  guard  of  Grand 
Army,  vi.  746;  defeated  by  Bernadotte,  vL  750; 
folly  of,  vi.  757;  at  Waterloo,  vi.  760-763; 
execution  of,  vi.  766-767. 

Nez  Perce  Indians,  War  with,  vii.  196. 

Niagara,  Battle  of,  vi.  785. 

NrcE,  Besieged  by  the  Crusaders,  iv.  681-682. 

Nicephorus,  Emperor  of  the  East,  iii.  363. 

Nicephorus  Phocas,  Reign  of,  iii.  367. 

Nicholas  I.  of  Russia,  Accession  of,  viii.  700; 
conquers  Persia,  viii.  701 ;  reign  of,  viii.  700- 
714;  policy  of  explained,  vii.  335-338. 

Nicholas,  Grand  Duke,  In  Turco-Russian  War, 
viii.  728,  731. 

Nicholson,  Francis,  Governor  of  New  York,  vi. 

497. 
NiciAS,  Commander  of  Sicilian   expedition,    ii. 

574-578;  peace  of,  ii,  573.      ^ 
NicoLLS,  Richard,  Governor  of  New  York,  vi.     * 

496. 
Nihilists,  Society  of  in  Russia,  viii.  716-718* 
NiKOPOLis,  Captured  by  Russians,  viii.  728. 
Nile,  Battle  Of,  vi.  689.' 
Nile,  The,  Character  of,  i.  30-35;   worship  of, 

i.  87-88, 
NiLOMETER,  Described,  i.  35. 
Nimeguen,  Battle  of.  v.  305. 
NiMROD,  Exploits  of,  i.  114-115;   deification  of, 

i.  ii5» 
Nineveh,    Ruins   of,    i.    157-160;    captured    by 

Cyaxares,  i.  190;  battle  at,  iii.  358. 
Ninus,  Worship  of,  i.  193. 
NisiBis,  Battle  of,  ii.  422-423. 
Nobility  op  France,  Power  of,  vi.  621;  opposes 

calling  of  States-general,  vi.  633;   at  States- 
general,  vi.  634-637;   emigration  of,  vL  639; 

attempt  to  regain  control,  vi.  646. 
NOBUNAGA,  Hero  of  Japan,  viii.  821. 
N6mes  op  Egypt,  Mentioned,  i.  ^. 
Norfolk,  Duke  op,  Conspires  with  Mary  Stuart, 

V.  283. 
Normandy,  Founding  of,  iv.  550;   earlv  history 

of.  iv.    J50-55T ;    relations   established   with 

England,  iv.  575-577- 
Norman  Dynasty,  Ascendency  of  in  England,  iv. 

628-645. 
Norsemen,    Discover    North    America,   v.    163; 

character  of,  v.  164. 
North   Briton,   Attack  of  on  George  IIL,  vi. 

571. 
North  Dakota,  Admission  of,  vii.  236. 

Northern  Africa,  Character  of,  i.  29. 

Northern  Ecbatana,  Notice  of,  i.  204. 

Northern  Greece,  Description  of,  ii.  451. 

Northern  Italy,  Description  of,  iii.  36. 

Northern  Pacific  Railway,  Building  of,  viL 
186-187. 

North  German  Union,  Formation  of,  viii.  611. 

Northmen,  General  character  of  (see  Barba- 
rians); first  incursions  of,  iv.  538;  invade 
France,  iv.  542. 

North umbria,  Rebellion  in,  iv.  634 ;  overrun  by 
William,  iv.  634-635. 

Northwestern  Boundary,  Settlement  of,  vii 

183- 
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Northwestern  Territory,  Organization  of,  vi. 

62a 
Norway,  Early  history  of,  iv.  656-657;  in  XlVth 

and  XV th  centuries,  v.  151-153. 
NOUREDDIN.  Sultan  of  Damascus,  iv.  723-724. 
Novara,  Bailie  of,  vni.  661. 
Nui^LiFiCATiON,  Attempled  in    South   Carolina, 

vti.  51 ;  a  cause  of  civil  war,  vii.  109. 
NuMA  PoMPiLius,  King  of  Primitive  Rome,  iii. 

106-107. 
NUMERIAN,  Reign  of,  iii.  324. 
NUMiTOR,  Legend  of,  iii.  103. 
Nystad,  Treaty  of,  vi.  483. 

o. 

OAN,  Myth  of,  i.  132. 

Gates,  Titus,  Reveals  the  Popish  Plot,  vi.  430- 

431- 
Obeidah,  General  of  Islam,  iv.  463;   conquers 

Syria,  iv.  466-471. 

Obelisks,  Of  Egypt,  i.  98. 

Obidallah,  General  of  Islam,  iv.  498-499. 

O'Brien,  William  Smith,  Irish  revolt  of,  vii. 

317-319. 
OCHUS,  Reign  of,  i.  369. 

O'CONNELL,  Daniel,  Champion  of  Catholic 
cause  in  Parliament,  vii.  263,  271-272;  favors 
Episcopal  disestablishment,  vii.  271  ;  advo- 
cates Irish  independence,  vii.  298-301;  death 
of,  vii.  302. 

O'Connor,  Feargus,  Chartist  leader,  vii.  282. 

OcTAVius  CiCSAR.     (See  Casar^  Oitavianus,) 

Odakon,  Myth  of,  i.  132. 

Odo,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  iv.  572;  career 

of,  IV.  572-573. 

Odo,  Rebellion  of,  iv.  641. 

Odoacer,  King  of  the  Heruli,  iii.  349;  over- 
throws the  Western  Empire,  iii.  349-350; 
reign  of,  iv.  406-407. 

CEdipus,  Tradition  of,  ii.  508. 

OSnophvta,  Battle  of,  ii.  561. 

Offa  the  Terrible,  King  of  Mercia,  iv.  448. 

Oglethorpe,  James,  Colouizes  Georgia,  v.  371- 
372;  sketch  of,  v.  372. 

Ohio,  Organization  and  admission  of,  vi^777. 

Ohio  Company,  History  of,  vi.  557-561. 

Olaf,  King  of  Norwa}^,  v.  153. 

Old  Dessauer,  Organizes  Prussian  army,  vi.  519. 

Old  Guard  of  Napoleon,  Destroyed  at  Water- 
loo, vi.  763-765. 

Oleg,  King  of  Russia,  iv.  658. 

Olympiad,  Of  the  Greeks,  ii.  515. 

Olympian  Games,  Description  of,  ii.  515-517. 

Olympian  Mountains,  Description  of,  ii.  447. 

Olympias,  Mother  of  Alexander,  ii.  618. 

Olynthus,  Confederacy  of,  ii.  594. 

Omar  Pasha,  Ottoman  general  in  Turco-Russian 
War,  viii.  730. 

Omar  The  Great,  Caliph  of  Islam,  iv.  465; 
character  of,  iv.  465-466,  479-480;  conquests 
of,  iv.  466-479;  death  of,  iv.  479. 

Ommiades,  Dynasty  of  Islam,  iv.  493;  ascend- 
ency of,  iv.  493-512. 

Omnibus  Bill,  Passage  of,  vii.  86-87. 

Onomarchus,  General  of  Thebes,  ii.  621-622. 

Opium  War,  With  China,  Account  of,  vii.  286. 

OpTimates,  Political  part^  in  Rome,  iii.  197. 

Oracles,  Of  the  Greeks,  li.  492-494. 

Oratory,  Of  the  Greeks,  ii.  474-476. 

Orchan,  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  iii.  379. 

Order  in  Council,  Issued  by  British  ministry, 
vi.  716,  779. 

Orestes,  Creature  of  Ricimer,  iii.  349. 

Orestis,  Province  of,  ii.  612. 


Organization,  Enemy  of  freedom  and  happi- 
ness, viii.  862-863. 

Oriflamme  of  France,  Mentioned,  iv.  719. 

Orleans  (city).  Besieged  by  English,  v.  69-70; 
relieved  by  Joan  of  Arc,  v.  71;  taken  by  Freder- 
ick Charles,  viii.  533. 

Orleans,  Duke  of.  Death  of,  viii.  4^^. 

Orleans  Dynasty,  Accession  of,  viii.  .480;  as- 
cendency of,  viii.  480-498. 

Oroatis,  The.  Description  of,  i.  245. 

Orodes  I.,  Rei^n  of,  li.  423-429. 

Orodes  II.,  Rei^n  of,  ii.  432. 

Orontes,  Description  of,  i  246. 

Orphans,  Sect  01  Hussites,  v.  102-103. 

Oscans,  Early  history  of,  iii.  51. 

Osceola,  Chief  of  Seminoles,  vii.  52-53,  56. 

Orsini,  Felici,  Attempts  to  assassinate  Napo- 
leon III.,  viii.  509-5ia 

Osiris,  Worship  and  emblems  of,  i.  85-86. 

OSMAN  Pasha,  Turkish  general  in  Turco-Russian 
War,  viii.  728-729. 

OSNABRUCK.    iSee  Westphalia,) 

OsoRKON,  Reign  of,  i.  68. 

OsTEND  Manifesto,  Account  of,  vii.  94. 

Ostracism,  As  used  by  the  Greeks,  ii.  537-538. 

OSTROGOTHic  KINGDOM,  EsUblishment  of,iiL33. 

Ostrogoths,  Mentioned,  iii.  337;  early  history 
of,  iv.  388-301. 

Oswald,  Britwalda  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iv.  446- 

447.  .  , 

OswY,  Britwalda  of  the  An^lo-Saxons,  iv.  447. 

Otho,  Becomes  emperor,  iiL  286-287 ;  reign  of,  iii 

287. 
Otho  II.,  King  of  Germany,  iv.  608;  reign  of,  iv. 

608-609. 
Otho  III.,  King  of  Germany,  iv.  609;  reign  of,  iv. 

609-611. 
Otho  of  Bavaria,  King  of  Greece,  viii.  724-725. 
Otho  the  Great,  King  of  Germany,  iv.  556; 

reign  of,  iv.  556-558. 
Othman,  Caliph  of  Islam,  iv.  480;  character  of, 

iv.  481,  484;  reign  of,  iv.  481-487;  murder  of^ 

iv.  486-487. 
Othman,  Founder  of  Ottoman  Empire,  iii.  379. 
Otis,  James,  Pleads  for  liberty,  vi.  589;  advocates 

American  Congress,  vi.  591. 
Ottawa,  Capital  of  Canada,  viii.  752,  762. 
Ottocar  II.  OF  Bohemia,  Revolt  of  against  Ru- 
dolph, V.  83. 
Ottomans.    (See  Turks) 
OuDH,  Rebellion  of  Sepoys  in,  vii.  350-353. 
OuTRAM,  Sir  James,  British  general  in   Sepoy 

war,  vii.  353,  359-362. 
Ovid,  Sketch  of,  lii.  73. 
Oxenstiern,  Chancellor  of  Sweden,  v.  336;  makes 

alliance  with  France,  v.  337. 

H. 

PACIFIC  RAILROAD,  Route  for  explored,  viL 

91;  completed,  vii.  178. 
Pacorus,  Reign  of,  ii.  435. 
Pacuvius,  Sketch  of,  iii.  69. 
Pi^ONiA,  Macedonian  province,  ii.  614. 
Paine,  Thomas,  Aids   American    independence* 

vi.  599. 
Painting,  Of  the  Egyptians,  i.  101-102 ;  employed 

by  the  Babylonians,  i.  268,  271 ;  of  the  Greeks, 

ii.  478-479;  of  the  Romans,  iii.  63-64. 
Pakenham.  Sir  Edward,  British  commander ^ at 

New  Orleans,  vi.  786-787. 
Pal  a  dine,  General,  Commands   French  army, 

viii.  533. 
PALi^OLOGi,  Dynasty  of,  iii.  378-384 ;  table  of,  m. 
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PamSoi^ogus,  John,  Emperor  of  the  East,  iii.  379- 

Pai«^oi«ogus,  John  IL,  Emperor  of  the  East,  iii. 

381. 
Pai^oi«ogus»  Manuel,  Emperor  of  the  East,  iii 

380. 
Pai^ambdbs,   Adds   to    the   Greek    alphabet,  iL 

466. 
Pai^atine  Hii,!,,  Settlement  on,  iii.  105. 
Pales,  Festival  of,  iii.  97. 
Palestine,  Description  of,  i.  243-244. 
Palikao,  Marshal,  French  Minister  of  War,  viiL 

526. 
Pa-li-kao,  Battle  of,  viii.  811. 
Palmerston,  Lord,  Rise  of,  viL  J27 ;  ministry  of, 

viL  341-572,  378-391;  views  of  on  social  ques- 
tions, vii.  341-342. 
Palmyra,  Description  of,  i.  245;  conquest  of  by 

Rome,  iii.  323. 
Palo  Alto,  Battle  of,  vii.  73. 
Pampbluna,  Taken  by  Charlemagne,  iv.  526. 
Pan-American  Congress,  Account  of,  vii.  247- 

248. 

PANATHENi^A,  Festival  of,  ii.  495-496. 

Pandulf,  Legate  of  the  pope,  iv.  781. 

Pantheon,  Sketch  of,  iii.  65-66. 

Papirius,  Story  of,  iii.  131. 

Pappenheim,  Gottfried  Heinrich,  Leader  in 
Thirty  Years*  War,  v.  328.  329,  334. 

Paraguay.    (See  Argentine  Republic) 

Paris,  Capital  of  Clovis,  iv.  434 ;  besieged  by  the 
Northmen,  iv.  547;  condition  of  in  time  of 
Crusades,  iv.  71^ ;  character  of  in  century 
XVL,  V.  265;  principal  scene  of  the  Revo- 
lution, vi.  621-5593;  fortified  by  Louis  Phil- 
ippe, vii.  485;  beautified  by  Na|K)leon  III., 
vu.  509 ;  taken  by  the  Germans,  vii.  535. 

Paris,  Treaty  of  (1763)  concluded,  vi.  569;  of 
1856,  vii.  509,  71 1-7 14.  • 

Paris,  Count  of,  Sketch  of,  vii.  566;  proscription 
of,  vii.  572. 

Parliament  of  England  (see  IVitenagemoi),  de- 
veloped in  time  of  War  of  the  Roses,  iv.  695 ; 
growth  of  under  James  and  Charles  Stuart, 
vi.  387-397;  at  w^r  with  monarchy,  vi.  397- 
424;  reaction  against,  vi.  424-434;  sketch  of 
evolution  of,  vii.  266-268. 

Parma,  Duchess  of.  Regent  of  the  Netherlands, 
V.  297 ;  deposed  by  Alva,  v.  301. 

Parma,  Duke  of.  Commander  of  Spanish  army, 
V.  286. 

Parmenio,  General  of  Alexander,  ii.  630,  635,  642, 

643. 
Parnassus,  Haunt  of  Apollo,  ii.  492. 

Parnell,  Charles  Stewart,  Leader  of  Home 
Rule  party,  vii.  431,  432,  433.  434»  437,  438. 

Parr,  Catharine,  Wife  of  Henry  VIIL,  v.  224. 

Parrhasius,  Notice  of,  ii  479. 

Parthenopean  Republic,  Proclaimed,  vi.  692. 

Parthenon,  Notice  of,  ii.  478, 565. 

Parthia,  General  history  of,  ii.  377-444;  the 
country  of,  ii.  377-383 ;  people  and  arts  of,  ii. 
383-396;  civil  and  military  annals  of,  ii.  397- 
444;  expedition  of  Crassus  against,  iii.  234; 
invaded  by  Antonius,  iii.  255 ;  conquest  of  by 
Trajan,  iii.  302. 

Parthia  (the  country),  general  sketch  of,  ii.  377- 
383 ;  distinction  between  province  of  and 
empire  of,  ii.  378;  geographical  position  of,  ii. 
378;  regions  surrounding,  ii.  378-379;  con- 
trast between  and  desert  regions,  ii.  379;  for- 
ests of,  ii.  379;  attractiveness  of  to  primitive 
man,  ii.  379;  relations  of  with  Persia,  ii.  379; 
expansion  of,  ii.  379-380;  provinces  of,  ii.  3807 
382. 


Parthians,  The,  Sketch  of,  i.  315;  ethnic  origin 
of,  ii.  383;  mixed  character  of^  ii.  383;  lan- 
guage of^  ii.  383;  nomadic  habits  of,  ii.  384; 
religious  beliefs  of,  ii.  384-^86;  warlike  habits 
of,  iL  386;  military  organization  of,  ii.  386- 
389;  peaceful  pursuits  of,  ii.  389;  costumes 
and  fashions  of,  ii.  389-390,  architecture  of,  ii. 
3^0-394 ;  manners  sua  customs  of,  ii.  394-396J 
civil  and  military  history  of,  ii.  397-444. 

Parvsatis,  Referred  to,  i.  367 ;  ii.  590. 

Pasargad^,  Ruins  of,  i.  323. 

Pascal,  Notice  of,  vi.  469. 

Pasha  Ali,  Leader  of  Albanian  revolt,  viii.  723. 

Paskevitch,  General,  Conquers  Persia,  viii.  701 ; 
suppresses  Polish  insurrection,  viii.  702-703. 

Passanante,  Giovanni,  Would-be  assassin  of 
Humbert,  viii.  680. 

Passau,  Treaty  of  concluded,  v.  231, 

Paternalism,  Theory  ok.  Opposed  to  progress 
and  happiness,  viii.  863. 

Patres  Conscripti,  Origin  of,  iii.  120, 

Patricians,  Class  of  Roman  society,  iii.  108 ;  de-    * 
velopment  of,  iii.  108-120;   struggle  of  with 
plebeians,  iii.  120-129,  134-138,  143. 

Patriotism,  of  the  Greeks,  iL  463;  of  the  Ro- 
mans, iiL  262. 

Patterson,  General  Robert,  In  Mexican  War, 
vii.  74 ;  at  Harper's  Ferry  and  Bull  Run,  viL 
112. 

Paul,  Organizes  Christianity,  iii.  272. 

Paul  I.  op  Russia,  withdraws  from  coalition,  vL 
702;  assassinated,  vL  707. 

Paullus,  Lucius  ^Emilius,  Conauers  Philip  V., 
iiL  181-182;  triumph  of,  iiL  182. 

Pausanias,  Commander^  of  the  Greeks,  ii.  553- 
556 ;  perfidy  of,  ii.  556,  559. 

Pavia,  Battle  of,  v.  206-208. 

Paxton,  Sir  Joseph,  Architect  of  Crystal  Palace 
viL  326.  ' 

Pea  Ridge,  Battle  of,  vii.  119, 

Pecci,  Cardinal,  Becomes  Leo  XIII.,  viii.  679. 

Pedraza,  General,  President  of  Mexico,  viii. 

771. 
Pedro  op  Aragon,  At  war  with  France,  iv.  793, 

794,  795. 

Pedro  the  Cruel,  King  of  Castile,  v.  61;  de- 
feated and  killed,  v.  62. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  Secures  passage  of  Criminal 
Reform,  vii.  258-261 ;  defeated  oy  Oxford,  viL 
264;  ministry  of,  vii.  292-312;  death  of  vii. 
322. 

Pei-ho,  Bombarded  by  English,  viii.  810. 

Pelagius,  Prevents  peace  with  the  Turks,  iv.  755. 

Pelasgians,  Notice  of,  ii.  459;  early  history  of,  iiL 

47-49. 
Pella,  Capital  of  Macedonia,  li.  612. 

Pelopidas,  Career  of,  ii.  594-i5oi. 

Peloponnesian  Wars.  History  of,  ii.  566-588. 

Peloponnesus,  Description  of,  iL  451-454;  over- 
run by  the  Dorians,  iL  513. 

Pelusium,  Battle  of,  i.  71,  352. 

Pemberton,  General  John  C,  Surrenders 
Vicksburg,  viL  132. 

Pembroke,  Earl  of.  Protector  of  England,  iv. 
784. 

Penates,  Of  the  Romans,  iii.  92. 

Peninsular  War,  Beginning  of,  \*i.  722;  history 

of,  vi.  722-725,  734-736. 
Penn,  William,  Career  of  in  America,  v.  369- 

371 ;  sketch  of,  v.  370. 
Pennsylvania,  Colonisation  of,  v.  369-^71. 
Penny  Post  The,  Establishment  of.  vii.  279-28a 
Pension  Question,  Discussion  of  in  Congress, 

vii.  233. 
Pepi,  Reign  of,  i.  53-54. 
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Pepin  of   Hkristal,  Mayor  of  the  Pranks,  iv. 

438-439;   ruler  of  the    Austrasians,   iv.  515; 

wars  of,  iv.  515-516. 
Pepin  the  Short,  King  of  the  Franks,  iv.  440- 

Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  v.  124;  struggle 
of  with  Henry  IV.,  v.  124-125;  death  of,  v.  126. 

Percy  Lord,  Gunpowder  conspirator,  vi  378-385. 
•   Perdiccas,  King  of  Macedonia,  ii.  615 

Perdiccas,  Regent  of  Macedonian  empire,  ii. 
664-668. 

PERGamon,  Art  school  of,  ii.  481-482;  iii.  61-62. 

Perici^es,    Rise    of,    ii.    560,    ascendency  of,   ii. 

561-569. 
PSRiER,  Casimir,  President  of  French  Chamber, 

viii.  471. 

PERONNE,  Meeting-place  of  Charles  and  Louis,  v.  77. 

Perovsica,  Sophia,  Associate  assassin  of  Alexan- 
der II.,  viii.  716. 

Perry,    Commodore    Matthew,   Opens   inter- 
,  course  with  Japan,  vii.  91-92;  viii.  824. 

Perry,  Oliver  H.,  Victory  of  on  Lake  Erie,  vi.  782. 

Perryvili^E,  Battle  of,  vii.  121. 

Persephone,  Myth  of.  ii.  495,  501. 

PERSEPOUS,  Description  of,  i.  316;  palaces  of, 
i.  319-321;  taken  by  Alexander,  ii.  653. 

Perseus,  King  of  Macedonia,  iii.  181. 

Perseus,  Tradition  of.  ii.  508. 

Persia,  General  history  of,  i.  505-376;  country 
of,  i.  305-314;  people  and  cities  of,  i.  314-318; 
arts  and  sciences  of,  i.  319-326;  manners  and 
customs  of,  i.  327-537;  language  and  religion 
o^i  i-  338-342;  civil  and  militar^r  annals  of, 
i-  343-376;  at  war  with  Rome,  iii.  354-356; 
under  Sassanian  dynasty,  iii.  319;  con- 
quest of  by  Heraclius,  iii.  358-359;  by  the 
Moslems,  iv.  474-481 ;  in  Middle  Ages  (see 
Is/a'H  and  Crusades). 

Persia  (the  country),  Political  divisions  of,  i  305; 
climate  of,  i  306-310;  rivers  of,  i.  306;  mount- 
ains of,  i.  307-308 ;  general  characteristics  of, 
i.  30^-310. 
Persian  Gulf,  Recession  of,  i.  109. 
PERaiA.vs,  Ethnic  place  of,  i.  314;   relationships 
of,  i.  315;  arts  and  sciences  of,  i.  326;  stature 
of,  i.  327;    genius  of,  i.  327;    valor  of,  i.  327; 
moral   character   of,  i.  328;   military  system 
of.  i.  329;   -weapons  of,-  i.   329;   tactics  of.  i. 
330;    armies    of.    i.    3;ji ;    cruelty   of.  i.   332; 
maritime  abilities  of,  1.  332-333;    royal  dress 
of.  J   333-334 ;  education  of,  i.  336-337 .  penaU 
code  of,  i.  337 :   language  of,  i.  338-340 
PER^is,  Province  of  Parthian  Empire,  ii.  382. 
PERTInax,  Becomes  emperor,  iii.  314;   character 

of,  ill.  315;  murder  of,  iii.  315 
Peru,   Conquered    by  Pizarro,  v    352-355;    sum- 
mary of  history  of,  viii,  787-789. 
PEIf SR  BARTHEt^EMY,  Discovers  the  sacred  lance, 

iv.  689,  691. 
PEl^BR  THE  Great,  Sketch  of.  vi.  471-472;  be- 
comes emperor,  vi.  472;  travels  abroad,  vi. 
472;  a  ship  carpenter  and  student,  vi.  472- 
473;  begins  reforms,  vi.  473;  besieges  Narva, 
vi.  475;  confronted  by  Charles  XII.,  vi  475- 
476;  suffers  defeat,  vi.  476-477,  wins  victory 
at  Poltava,  vi.  477;  expels  the  Swedes,  vi.  477- 
481;  founds  St.  Petersburg,  vi.  483;  genius 
of,  vi.  483-484;  death  of,  vi.  484;  plans  of 
explained,  vii.  333-334. 
Peter  the  Hermit,  Maltreated  in  Jerusalem, 
iv.  607 ;  calls  the  West  to  avenge  him,  iv. 
607,  622-623,  667,  leads  the  Crusade,  iv.  681; 
escapes  from  the  camp,  iv.  686;  ambassador 
to  the  Turks,  iv.  689;  enters  Jerusalem,  iv. 
694;  end  of,  iv.  696. 


Peters,  Sir  Hugh,  Puritan  leader  in  Parliament, 
VJ.  398-399;  itt  New  England,  vi.  486;  exe- 
cuted, VI.  425. 

Petersburg.  Siege  and  capture  of.  vii.  157-160. 

Petticoat  Dynasty.     (See  Pompadour.) 

Pezet,  General.  President  of  Peru,  viii.  789 

Phalanx,  Of  the  Spartans,  ii.  554;  of  Macedonia, 
ii.  617. 

Pharisees.  Sect  of  Jews,  iii.  289. 

Pharmaces,  Conquered  by  Csesar,  iii.  24a 

Pharos  of  Alexandria,  Notice  of,  ii.  674. 

Pharsalia,  Battle  of,  iii.  240. 

Philadelphia,  Founding  of^  v.  371;  population 
of  before  the  Re^•olulion,  vi.  583;  meeting- 
place  of  Second  Colonial  Congress,  vi.  593; 
taken  by  British,  vi.  607. 

Phidias,  Life  and  work  of,  ii.  480-481. 

Philhellenes,  Society  of  orj^anized,  viii.  724. 

Philip  I.,  King  of  France,  iv.  606;  troubles  of 
with  the  pope,  iv,  606;  reign  of,  iv.  606-608. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain.  Husband  of  Mary  Tudor,  ▼, 
275;  called  to  Spanish  throne,  v.  276;  lover  of 
Elizabeth,*  v.  278;  prepares  the  Armada,  v. 
281;  sketch  of,  v.  295;  character  of,  v.  295- 
296;  reign  of,  v.  295-314;  death  of,  v.  314. 

Philip  III  of  France,  Becomes  king,  iv.  793; 
reign  of,  iv.  793-795. 

Philip  111.  of  Spain,  Accession  of,  v.  314. 

Philip  IV.  of  France,  Becomes  king,  iv.  795; 
reign  of,  iv.  795;  v.  45-50;  war  of  with  Flan- 
ders, V.  46;  quarrels  with  Boniface,  v.  47. 

Philip  V.  of  France,  Becomes  king,  v.  51 ;  reign 
of.  V.  51. 

Philip  V.  op  Macedon,  Accession  of,  ii.  676; 
makes  war  on  the  league,  it  676;  ambitious 
projects  of.  ii.  679-680;  solicited  by  Hannibal, 
iii   167;  reign  of,  iii.  178-179. 

Philip  V.  of  Spain,  Claimant  of  the  crown,  vL 
457;  su^potted  b^'  Louis  XIV..  vi.  458;  pro- 
claimed at  Madrid,  vi.  459;  takes  flight,  vi. 
463;  recognized  as  sovereign,  vi.  465. 

Philip  VI.  of  France,  Becomes  king,  v.  52; 
reign  of,  v.  52-55;  war  of  with  England,  v. 

53-54. 

Philip  Arrhid^us,  Nominal  successor  of  Alex- 
ander, ii.  664. 

Philip  Augustus,  Becomes  a  Crusader,  iv.  728; 
relations  of  with  the  Lion  Heart,  iv.  732-737, 
788-789;  before  Acre,  iv.  733-735;  returns  to 
France,  iv.  737 ;  goes  to  war  with  England,  iv. 
781;  quarrels  with  the  pope*,  i v.  -  789-790; 
takes  Normandy  from  England,  iv.  790;  per- 
secutes the  Albigenses,  iv.  791. 

Philip  of  Hesse,  Friend  of  Luther,  v.  197;  im- 
prisoned by  Charles  V.,  v.  229. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  A  hostage  in  Thebes,  iL 
604,616;  accedes  to  the  throne,  ii.  605,  617; 
ascendency  of  in  the  North,  ii.  605,  606,  617- 
621;  encroaches  on  Greece,  ii.  606,607,622- 
627;  gains  a  seat  in  the  Ainphictyony,  ii.  607; 
subordinates  Greece,  ii.  608,  628;  death  of,  iL 
628    character  of,  ii.  628-629. 

Philip  op  Orleans,  Regent  for  Louis  XV.,  iv. 

5"-5'2. 
Philip  of  Orleans  (EGALiTfe)y.  Votes  for  death 

of  Louis  XVI.,  iv.  661 ;  execution  of,  iv.  667- 

668. 
Philip  the  Arabian,  Reign  of,  iii.  321. 
Philip,  the  Wampanoag  Chief,  War  with,  vi. 

4S9 
Philipcemen,  Leader  of  the  League,  iii.  181. 
Philippi.  Battle  of,  iii.  252. 
Philistia,  Description  of,  i.  244. 
Philippa.  Wife  of  Edward  111.,  v.  114;  pleads  for 

the  burgesses,  v.  116. 
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Phocas,  Emperor  of  the  East,  iii.  357-358. 
Phocis,  Description  of,  ii.  452. 
PucEBiDAS,  General  of  Sparta,  ii.  59^. 
PucENiciA,  Character  of,  i.  242 ;  early  history  of, 

i.  242. 
Phcenix,  Thb,  Tradition  of,  i.  ^. 
Phonograph,  Invention  of,  vii,  210-21 1. 
Phraataces,  R,eign  of,  ii.  431-432. 
Phraatbs  I.,  Reign  of,  ii.  406-407. 
Phraatbs  II.,  Reign  of,  ii.  415-417. 
Phraates  IIL,  Reign  of,  ii.  422. 
Phraatbs  IV.,  Reign  of,  ii.  429-431. 
Phrygians,  Notice  of,  i.  316. 
PiACBbfZA,  Council  of,  iv.  607,  667. 
PiCCOWJMiNi,  Betrays  Wallenstein,  v.  336-337. 
PiCBNUM,  Description  of,  iii.  42. 
Pickett,  Gbnerai,,  Charge  of  at  Gettysburg,  vii. 

143- 
Piedmont,  Insurrection  in,  viii.  657. 

PiBRCB,  Frankwn,  Elected   President,  vii.  91; 

administration  of,  vii.  91-96. 
PtBRiA,  Macedonian  Province,  ii.  612. 
Pii/>RiMAGES,  A  cause  of  the  Crusades,  iv.  667. 
Pii^GRiM  FATHBR3,  In  Holland,  v.  290 ;  emigrate 

to  America,  v.  358;    found  Plymouth,  v.  359; 

build  New  England,  vi.  484-491. 
Pinckney,  Chari^es   C,   American   minister  at 

Paris,  vi.  775.* 
Pindar,  Account  of,.ii.  470. 
PiNDUS  Mountains,  Description  of,  ii,  447-448. 
Pisa,  Pounding  of,  v.  41 ;  early  history  of,  v.  41- 

42 ;  coudition  of  in  XIV th  century,  v.  145. 
PiSiSTRATus,  Usurpation  of,  ii.  534-535. 
Piso,  Cai^purnius,  Plots  against  Nero,  iiL  283. 
Piso,  Lucius  Cai^purnius,  Consul,  iii.  229. 
PiTCAiRN,  Commander  of  British  at  Lexington, 

vi.  593- 
Pitt,  William,  Supports   Prince   of  Wales,  vi. 

508;  policy  of  in  America,  vi.  566;  minister 

of   George    III ,    vL    570-571  ;    defends    the 

Americans,  vi.  591. 
Pitt,  William    (the    younger),    heads   coalition 

against  France,  vi.  663;  directs  England,  vi. 

707 ;  death  of,  vi.  713. 
Pittsburg  Landing,  Battle  of,  vii.  n8. 
Pius  VI.,  Imprisoned,  vi.  686. 
Pius  VII.,  Crowns  Napoleon,  vi.  706;  breaks  with 

the  emperor,  vi.  720-721 ;  imprisoned,  vi.  727; 

released,  vi.  753. 
Pius  IX.,  Mentioned,  viii.  502,  503;  first  years  of 

in  papacy,  viii.  660-662 ;  supported  by  France 

in  Ro  lie,  viii.  661 ,  death  of,  viii.  679. 
Pizarro,  Francisco,  Career  of  in  the  New  World, 

V.  354-355. 

Plague  (see  B/ack  Death),  In  Italy,  v.  146. 

Pi^ntageneT,  Dynasty  of  established,  iv.  714; 
ascendency  of  in  England,  iv.  714-715,  777- 
788 ;  V.  1 10-141 ;  table  of,  vii.  275. 

Plantagenet,  Geoffrey,  Founder  of  English 
dynasty,  iv.  714. 

Plat^a.  Battle  of,  i.  365;  ii.  553. 

Plato,  Referred  to,  ii.  485;  in  Syracuse,  ii.  603. 

Platt^burg,  Battle  of.  vi.  785. 

PLAurus,  Sketch  of,  iii.  70. 

PlEBEIa^is,  The  Roman  Commons,  iii.  108;  de- 
velopment of,  iii.  108-120;  struggle  of  with 
Patricians,  iii.  120-129,  134-138,  143. 

Plebiscite,  Measure  of  Napoleon  III.,  viii.  519. 

Plevna,  Investment  of,  viii.  729;  siege  and  battle 
of,  viii.  729. 

Pliny  the  Elder,  Notice  of,  iii,  75-76. 

Pliny  the  Younger,  Sketch  ^f  iii-  75. 

Plutarch,  Notice  of,  iii.  76.        ' 

Pluto.     (See  Hades.) 


Plymouth,  Founding  of,  v. 
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Plymouth  Company,  Attempts  of  to-  colonize 
America,  v.  356-358. 

Po,  The,  Mentioned,  iii.  40. 

PoDESTAS,  Ascendency  of  in  Italy,  v.  145-149. 

Poetry,  Of  the  Greeks,  ii.  468-473 ;  of  the  Ro- 
mans, iii.  72-75. 

Poitiers,  Battle  of  (732),  iv.  439-440,  511;  battle    k 
of  (1356),  V.  57. 

Poland,  Early  history  of,  iv.  659-660;  dismem- 
berment of,  vi.  578  (see  Augustus  J 11.  and 
Catharine  II.) ;  passes  under  Russian  domin- 
ion, viii.  700-701 ;  attempted  revolution  in, 
viii.  701-703. 

Pole,  Cardinal  de  la.  Sent  to  England,  v.  274; 
becomes  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  v.- 276. 

Poles,  Tribal  history  of,  iv.  402. 

POLiGNAC,  Prince,  Leader  of  French  Cabinet, 
viii.  470. 

Polish  Succession,  War  of,  vi.  507,  513-514; 
causes  and  course  of,  vi.  52^. 

Polk,  James  K.,  Elected  President,  vii.  70;  ad- 
ministration of,  vii.  71  85. 

Poltava,  Battle  of,  vi.  ^77. 

Polybius,  Sketch  of,  iii.  71. 

POLY8PERCHON,  Ruler  of  Macedonia,  ii.  669, 

Pomare,  Queen  of  Tahiti,  vii.  304. 

Pompadour,  Marchioness  de,  Ascendency  of  in 
P'rance,  vi.  516-518,  575;  enmity  of  to  Fred- 
erick II.,  VI.  537-538. 

Pompeii,  Burial  and  exhumation  of,  iii.  296. 

POMPEius,  Cneius,  Rebellion  of  in  Spain,  iii. 
246. 

POMPEius  Magnus,  Cneius,  Career  of  in  Parthia, 
ii.  422-425;  general  in  Spain,  iii.  215;  rival  of 
Crassus,  iii.  216;  anecdote  of,  iii.  217;  clears 
the  Mediterranean  of  pirates,  iii.  218-21J; 
family  of,  iii.  219;  appointed  to  comnand  m 
the  East,  iiL  21^;  career  of  in  A.^a,  iii.  220; 
.rival  of  Caesar,  iii.  234-237  ;  takes  the  field,  iii. 
238 ;  defeated  and  slain,  iii.  240 

POMPEIUS,  Sextus,  Rebellion  of  in  Spain,  iii.  246; 
leagues  with  Antonius,  iii.  254;  overthrow 
and  death  of,  iii.  254-255. 

Ponce  de  Leon,  Discovers  Florida,  v.  169^170; 
appointed  governor,  v.  173. 

PONTIPEX  Maxim  US,  of  Rome,  iii.  93. 

Pontius  Gavius,  General  of  the  Samnites,  iii 
140-142. 

PONTus,  Conquest  of  by  Rome,  iii.  219-220;  sub- 
dued by  Caesar,  iii.  240. 

Pope,  General  John,  Captures  New  Madrid,  vii. 
119;  commands  at  Bull  Run  and  Chantilly, 
vii.  126. 

Popish  Plot,  History  of,  vi.  430-431. 

POPLICOLA.     (See   I  alerius.) 

Populares,  Political  party  in  Rome,  iii.  197. 

Porsenna,  King  of  Clusiuni,  iii    117. 

Porter,  Admiral  David,  Opens  Mississippi,  vii 
1 20-1 2 1  ;  takes  Fort  Fislier,  vii.  153. 

Porter,  Captain,  Surrenders  the  Essex,  vi.  784. 

Portugal  (see  Spain),  Subordinated  by  France, 
vi.  720;  vii.  790. 

PORUS,  Conquereil  b^  Alexander,  ii.  657. 

Poseidon,  Myth  of,  li.  500-501. 

Possidippus,  Account  of,  ii.  473. 

Postal  Money-order  System,  Establishment 
of,  vii.  172. 

Potato  Famine,  In  Ireland,  vii.  308-310. 

Potsdam  Guards,  Organization  of,  vi.  519. 

Pottery,  Of  the  Chaldaeans,  i.  127;  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, i.  271-272;  of  the  Parthians,  i.  395- 

396. 
PouLAiNS  OP  Syria,  Account  of,  iv.  700. 

Powell,  Lewis  Payne,  Attempts  to  assassinate 

Seward,  vii.  167. 
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Prado.  Don  Manuel,  President  of  Peru,  viii.  78^ 

PiL^TORiAN  Guards,  Duly  of,  iii.  269. 

Pragmatic  Sanction,  Issued  by  Charles  VI.,  vL 
480,  508,  514,  523. 

Praxiteles,  Work  of,  ii.  481. 

Prayer,  As  used  by  the  Assyrians,  i.  196;  by  the 
Medes,  i.  221-223  ;  by  the  Babyloniaus,  i.  279- 
280;  by  the  Persians,  i.  ^i\  by  the  Greeks, 
ii.  491;  by  the  Romans,  iii.  91-92,  95-102. 

Preble,  Commodore,  Subdues  Tripoli,  vi.  778. 

PRESBURG,  Treaty  of,  vi.  711. 

PrESBYTERIANISM,  Founding  of,  v.  236-237;  tri- 
umphant in  Scotland,  vi.  393. 

Presbyterians,  In  league  with  the  Puritans,  vL 
402. 

Prescott,  General,  Hero  of  Bunker  Hill,  vi. 
594. 

Priapatius,  Reign  of,  ii.  405-406. 

Priesthood,  Natural  growth  of,  i.  38-39. 

Priests,   Their  place  among  the  Egyptians,  L 

74-75. 
Prim,  General  Juan,  Invades  Mexico,  viii.  775. 

Primogeniture,  Adopted  by  Feudalism,  iv.  595. 
Prince  Imperial  of  France,  Birth  of,  viii.  50^; 
on  field  of  Saarbriick,  viii.  525 ;  death  of,  viii. 
426. 
Printing,  Art  of  invented,  v.  107-109;  early  his- 
tory of,  v.  I  la 
Printing-press,  Introduced  into  New  England, 

vi.  487. 
Probus,  Reign  of,  iii.  323-324. 

Procopia,  Empress  of  the  East,  iii.  363. 

Proctor,  General,  British  commander  in  Can- 
ada, vi.  782. 

Protocol  op  Londcn,  Nature  of,  viii.  727. 

Products,  Of  Chaldaea,  i.  106-107;  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, i.  146-153;  of  Media  i  208-210;  of 
Babylonia,  i.  251-2545  of  Persia,  L  312-313. 

Prometheus,  Myth  of,  ii.  509. 

Propertius,  Sketch  of,  iii.  73. 

Proserpine.     (See  Persephone.) 

Protection,  Doctrine  of.     (See  Tariff  Question,) 

Protestantism,  Always  existent  in  the  Church, 
V.  185-186 ;  early  growth  of,  v.  194-201 ;  for- 
mulated at  Auesburg,  v.  211-212;  doctrines 
of,  v.  212 ;  legally  recognized,  v.  213,  231 ;  bad 
logic  of,  V.  213-214,  231-234. 

PRO\nDENCE,  Founding  of,  v.  364. 

Provincial  System,  Of  Rome,  iii.  156-157,  177, 
184-185,  190-191.  193-194.   , 

Prussia.  Foundation  of  (see  Hohemollern) :  dur- 
ing Seven  Years'  War,  vi.  537-556;  revival  of, 
vi.  576-577  ;  during  epoch  of  Napoleon  (see 
Bonaparte  and  Frederick  William  III);  as- 
cendency of,  viii.  604-654. 

PRYTANEIUM,  Account  of,  ii.  502. 

PSAMETIK,  Reign  of,  i,  70. 

PSAMETIK  II.,  Reign  of,  i.  7a 

Pseudo-Smerdis,  Reign  of,  i.  355. 

Ptah,  Worship  and  emblems  of,  i.  83-84. 

Pteria,  Battle  of,  i.  299. 

Ptolemy  Auletes,  Deposed  by  Caesar,  iii.  240. 

Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  Ruler  of  Macedonia,  ii.  675. 

Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  Reign  of,  ii.  679;  iii.  178. 

Ptolemy  Euergetes,  Reign  of,  ii.  677-678. 

Ptolemy  Philadklpkus,  Reign  of,  ii.  673-674. 

Ptolemy  Philopater,  Reign  of,  ii.  678-679. 

Ptolemy  Sotkr,  Receive?  Kgypt,  ii.  665;  career 
of,  ii.  665-673. 

PUB'^ic  Opinicn,  Influence  of  in  American  Colo- 
nies, vi.  587. 

PUBLILIUS,  Qcintius,  Roman  dictator,  iii.  135. 

PUBLILIUS,  VoLERO,  Roman  tribune,  iii.  124. 

PUEBLA,  Stormed  by  the  French,  viii.  775. 

Pul,  Dcubtful  king  of  Assyria,  i.  173. 


Pulaski,  Count,  Honored  by  Congress,  vi.  607  ; 

killed  at  Savannah,  vi.  612. 
Pulcueria,  Empress  of  the  East,  iii.  351. 
Punch  Newspaper,  Quoted,  vii.  168. 
Punjaub,  Overrun  by  Alexander,  ii.  659;  war  of 

England  with  (see  Sepoy  Rebellion) 
Puritans,  Rise  of,  v.   290;   in  Holland,  v.  290; 

emigrate  to  America,  v.  358;  found  Plymouth, 

V.  359;  control  Parliament,  vi.  394-424;  as- 
soldiers,  vi.  400,  407;  at  enmity  with  human 
nature,  vi.  427. 

Putnam,  Israel,  Patriot  of  New  England,  vi* 
593;  at  Bunker  Hill,  vi.  594;  at  Long  Island,. 

VI.  600;  at  Horse  Neck,  vi.  6ia 
Pydna,  Battle  of,  iii.  181. 

Pym,  John,  In  Parliament,  vi.  394;  impeaches- 
Strafford,  vi.  395 ;  Puritan  leader,  vi.  397. 

Pyramids,  Building  and  character  of,  i.  46-52 ; 
use  of,  i.  52. 

Pyramids,  Battle  of,  vi.  689. 

Pyrrhus,  King  op  Epirus,  Career  of  in  Italy^ 
111.  77-78. 

Pythia,  Priestess  of  Delhi,  ii.  493. 

Pythian  Games,  Notice  of,  ii.  517. 

QUADI,  Repelled  by  Aurelius,  iii.  312;  aggres* 

sions  of,  iii.  320;  tribal  history  of,  iv.  392. 
QUiCSTORSHip,  Establishment  of,  iii.  120;  exten* 

sion  of,  iii.  129. 
Quakers,  Found   Pennsylvania,  v.    368-371 ;  in. 

New  England,  vi.  489. 
Quebec,  Captured  by  Wolfe,  vi.  568;  history  of 

(see  Canada.)  N 

Queensland,  Political  division  of  Australia,  viiL 

853;  flocks  and  herds  of,  viii.  853. 
QuENTiN,  St.,  Siege  of,  v.  241-243. 
QuiRiNUS.     (See  Romulus.) 
Quirites,  Origin  of,  iii.  105. 
Quito.     (Sec  Ecuador.) 
Quito  (the  city).  Destroyed  by  earthquake,  viiL 

787. 

R. 

RA,  Worship  and  emblems  of,  i.  84. 

Races  of  Mankind,  Considered,  i  108-109. 

Racine,  Notice  of,  vi.  469.     • 

Radetzky,  Marshal,  Expelled  from  Milan,  viiL 

598-599.  660-661. 
Radag^sus,  King  of  the  Germans,  iii.  338. 
Raglan,  Lord,  Commander  of  British  in  Crimean 

War,  viii.  707. 
Railroad  Strike,  Account  of,  vii.  195-196. 
Railway,  The  first  in  England,  vii.  279. 
Raleigh,  Sir    Walter,  Career  of  in  the  New 

World,  V.   355-356;   imprisoned   for  life,  vL 

37J* ;  executed,  vi.  386. 
Ramillies,  Battle  of,  vi.  463. 
Ramnes,  Tribe  of  j)rimitive  Romans,  iii.  1.65. 
Ramses,  House  of,  i.  60-68. 
Ramses  the  Great,  Reign  of,  i.  61-64;  his  wars, 

i.  61-62;  his  monuments,  i.  63-64;  his  fame, 

i.  64. 
Ramses  III.,  Rei^n  of,  i.  67. 
Ramses  XII.,  Reign  of,  i.  68. 
Raphia,  Battle  of,  i.  69,  176. 
Ravenna,  Capital  of  Theodoric,  iv.  41a 
Rawdon,  Lord,  British  commander  in  Carolina, 

vi.  615. 
Raymbai'lt,  Charles,  Jesuit   explorer  in  New 

France,  vi.  557. 
Raymond  of  Toulouse,  Leader  of  the  Frst  Cru- 
sade, iv,  673 ;  career  of,  iv.  673-698. 
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RBason,  Apotheosis  of,  vi.  668-669. 

Rbbbcca,  Daugutbrs  op,  Open  the  toll-gates, 
vii.  303. 

Rbcareo,  King  of  the  Visigoths,  iv.  426. 

Reconstruction  op  Southern  States,  History 
of,  vii.  174-176. 

Redan,  The,  Taken  by  storm,  viii.  710-71 1. 

Redcuppe,  Lord,  British  minister  at  Constanti- 
nople, vii.  339. 

Red  River  Expedition,  Account  of,  vii.  145- 
146. 

Red  Terror.     (See  Terror^  Reign  of.) 

REPtECTiONS,  Arising  from  consideration  of  his- 
tory, viii.  862-864. 

Reformation,  Antecedents  of  in  France,  iv.  791 ; 
in  Germany,  v.  95-103;  in  England,  v.  124, 
127;  causes  of,  v.  185-193;  general  history  of, 
V.  185-201;  progress  of  during  reign  of 
Charles  V.,  v.  202-215;  course  of  m  England, 
V.  215-2JI ;  philosophy  of,  v.  231-239;  desti- 
nies of  in  last  half  of  century  XVI th,  v.  239- 
317 ;  during  Thirty  Years'  War,  v.  317-^9. 

RBPORM  Bii«i<,  Passed  by  Parliament,'  vii.  268- 
269 ;  the  second,  vii.  397-398. 

Regicides,  Pate  of,  vi.  425. 

REGUtus,  General  of  Rome,  iii.  152 ;  capture  of, 
iii.  153;  heroism  of,  iii.  15A. 

Reichsgericht,  Question  or  location  of,  viiL 
634-636. 

Reichstadt,  Duke  op.    (See  King  o/Rome,) 

Reuep  Bili«,  Passage  of,  vii.  264. 

Reugious  System,  Of  the  Egyptians,  i.  83^-93 ; 
of  the  Chaldaeans,  i.  132-140  j  of  the  Assyrians, 
i.  191-200;  of  the  Medes,  1.  218-224;  of  the 
Babylonians,  i.  278-280;  of  the  Persians,  L 
340-342;  of  the  Greeks,  iL  491-A97;  of  the 
Romans,  iii.  91-102;  of  the  Barbarians,  iv. 

399. 
Remonetization  op  Sii^tER,  Account  of,  vii. 

19^197. 
Remus,  Tradition  of,  iii,  103. 

RI(MUSAT,  Quotation  from  relative  to  effect  of 
Crusades,  iv.  775. 

Renssei«aer,  Stephen  Van,  Niagara  campaign 
of,  vi.  781.  ^  > 

REQUESEns,  Don  Luis  de,  Successor  of  Alva,  v. 
305 ;  career  of  in  Netherland,  v.  305-307. 

REsaca,  Battle  of,  vii.  147. 

Resaca  de  la  Palma,  Battle  of,  vii.  73. 

Restoration,  Of  the  Bourbons,  vi.  754-757 ;  sec- 
ond, vi.  767. 

Restoration,  Of  the  Stuarts,  vi.  423-424. 

Resurrection,  Believed  in  by  the  Medes,  i.  221. 

Resumption,  Of  specie  payments  accomplished, 
vii.  197,  200. 

Resumption  Act,  Passed  by  Congress,  vii.  197. 

Revolution,  Age  of  considered,  vi.  585-586. 

Rezin,  Defeated  by  the  Assyrians,  i.  174. 

Rhea,  Myth  of,  ii.  498. 

Rhea  Silvia,  Legend  of,  iii.  103. 

Rhode  Island,  Colonization  of,  v.  362-364;  do- 
mestic troubles  in,  vii.  65-66. 

Rhodes,  Art  school  of,  ii.  481-482;  iii.  61-62; 
Colossus  of,  iii.  62;  iv.  484. 

RiALL,  British  general  at  Niagara,  vi.  785. 

RiALTO,  Capital  island  of  Venice,  v.  35. 

Richard  the  Lion  Heart,  Becomes  a  Crusader, 
iv.  73r;  relations  of,  with  Philip  Augustus, 
iv.  732-733;  before  Acre,  iv.  735;  takes  the 
fortress,  iv.  735;  at  Azotus,  iv.  737;  before 
Jerusalem,  iv.  737-739;  at  Jaffa,  iv.  739;  re- 
turns to  Europe,  iv.  741 ;  captivity  of,  iv.  741 ; 
reign  of,  iv.  779;  death  of,  iv.  742. 

Richard  II.  op  England,  Becomes  king,  v.  119; 
reign  of,  v.  120-123. 


Richard  op  Cornwall,  Leader  of  the  Sixth 
Crusade,  iv.  759;   successes  of  in   Palestine, 

iv.  759. 
Richard  op  York.  Regent  of  France,  v.    130- 

131;    heads  the  Yorkists,  v.   132;    killed,  v. 

133. 
Richelieu,  Cardinal,  Sketch  of,  v.  331;   rise 

of,  v.  331;    in   correspondence  with  Wallen- 

6tein,  V.   336;    leagues  with  Oxenstiern,  v. 

337 1  power  of  in  France,  v.  339  last  days  of, 

V.  341. 

Richelieu,  Duke  op.  Leads  French  Chamber, 
viii.*  461. 

Richter,  Herr,  Leader  of  German  opposition, 
viii.  64a 

RiciMER,  King  op  the  Suevi,  Makes  and  un- 
makes kings,  iii.  347-349;  iv.  430. 

Ridley,  Nicholas,  Martyrdom  of,  v.  275-276. 

RiEL  Rebellion,  Account  of,  viii.  762-763. 

Rienzi,  Cola  dc,  Mentioned,  v.  146. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Capital  of  Brazil,  viii.  789. 

Rio  Grande,  First  scene  of  Mexican  War,  vii 

72-73- 
Ripley,    General,    American    commander   on 

Niagara  frontier,  vi.  784-785. 

Riviera  Earthquake,  Account  of,  viii.  690. 

Rizzio,  David,  Favorite  of  Mary  Stuart,  v.  280. 

Robert  the  Pious,  King  of  France,  iv.  599: 
compelled  to  divorce  Bertha,  iv.  599;  reign  of, 
iv.  599-601. 

Robert  III.,  King  of  Scotland,  v.  126. 

Robert  op  Normandy,  Takes  the  dukedom 
from  Richard,  iv.  601 ;  rebellion  of  against 
William,  iv.  636-638;  claims  the  Norman 
throne,  iv.  640;  becomes  a  Crusader,  iv.  643, 
673 ;  career  of,  iv.  673-696. 

Robert  op  Paris,  Anecdote  of,  iv.  680;  killed, 
iv.  683. 

Robespierre,  Maximilien  Isidore  de,  Sketch 
of,  vi.  657 ;  ascendency  of,  vi.  658-672 ;  execu- 
tion of,  vi.  672. 

Robin  Hood,  Career  of,  iv.  783-784. 

Robinson,  John,  Leader  of  Pilgrims,  v.  290;  vi 

485. 
RocHAMBEAU,    CouNT,    French   commander    in 

America,  vi.  612. 

Rocheport,  Henri,  Career  of,  viii.  519,  560,  577, 

RoDERic,  Last  king  of  the  Visigoths,  iv.  509. 

Rodgers,  Commodore,  Takes  the  LiUie  Belt^ 
vi.  780. 

RoEBLiNG,  John  A.  and  Washington  A.,  Archi- 
tects  of  East  River  bridge,  vii.  213. 

Rois  Faineants,  History  of,  iv.  437-439. 

Roland,  Death  of,  iv.  527. 

Roland,  Jean  Marie,  Girondist  leader,  vi.  650; 
kills  himself,  vi.  666. 

Roland,  Madame  Marie  Jeanne,  Girondist 
leader,  vi.  650;  executed  vi.  666. 

ROLP  the  Dane.     (See  RoUo.) 

ROLLO,  Leader  of  the  Northmen,  iv.  545;  ascends 
the  Seine,  iv.  546;  besieges  Paris,  iv.  547; 
conquers  Western  Frauce,  iv.  547-548;  con- 
ference of  with  Charles,  iv.  549. 

Roman  Empire,  Establishment  of,  iii.  265-266; 
under  first  Caesars,  iii.  265-300;  progress  of 
from  Nerva  to  Antoninus,  iii,  300-306;  age 
of  the  Adtonines,  iii.  306-324;  epoch  of  Dio- 
cletian, iii.  525-327;  Constantine  and  his 
successors,  iii.  327-353;  age  of  Justinian,  iii. 
353-360:  the  iconoclasts,  iii.  361-365;  Mace- 
donian dynasty,  iii.  365-368;  age  of  the 
Comneni.  iii.  369-376;  Latin  dynasty,  iii.  376- 
377 ;  the  Palseologi,  iii.  378-384. 

Roman  Kingdom,  Founding  of,  iii.  103 ;  legends 
and  traditions  of,  iii.  103-114. 
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Romanoff  Dynasty,  Table  of,  vi.  470;  acces- 
sion  of,   vi    470;    ascendency    of,  vL    470- 

484. 
Roman  Rbpubi^ic,  General  history  of,  iii.  115- 

262;  early  annals  of,  iii.  115-233;  conquest  of 

Italy  by,  iiL  134-147;  Punic  wars  of,  iii.  148- 

190;   ascendency  of,  iii.  190-258;   causes  of 

overthrow  of,  iiL  260-262. 

fLOMANS,  Ethnic  place  of,  iii.  47 ;  tribal  divisions 
of,  iii.  47-52 ;  practical  disposition  of,  iii.  53 ; 
resoluteness  of,  iii.  53-54;  ambition  of,  iii.  54 ; 
vanity  of,  iii.  54-55;  warlike  disposition  of,  iii. 
55;  love  of  order  of,  iii.  56;  moral  qualities 
of,  iii.  56-57;  home  virtues  of,  iii.  57-58;  i>er- 
sonal  appearance  of,  iii.  58;  arts  and  learning 
of,  iii.  59-76;  manners  and  customs  of,  iii. 
77-91;  religion  of,  iiL  91-102;  leeends  and 
traditions  of,  iii.  102-114;  greed  of  for  honors, 
iii.  194. 

ROMANUS  I.,  Reign  of,  iii.  366. 

RoMANUS  II..  Reign  of,  iii.  367. 

RoMANUS  III.,  Reign  of,  iii.  3^ 

Roman  us  Diogenes,  Reign  of;  iii.  370. 

Rome,  General  history  of,  iii.  35-384;  country  of, 
i"'  35-46;  people  of,  iii.  47-59;  arts  and 
learning  of,  iii.  59-76;  manners  and  customs, 
iii.  77-91;  religion  of,  iii.  91-102;  legends 
and  traditions  of,  iii.  102-114;  republic  of,  iii. 
115-262  ;  empire  of,  iii.  265-^84. 

Rome  (the  city).  Founding  of,  iiu  103;  life  in,  iiL 
77-91 ,  greatness  of  under  Augustus,  iiL  268- 
269;  burned  by  Nero,  iii.  282;  taken  by  the 
Goths,  iiL  340;  iv.  414,  416;  captured  by  the 
Saracens,  iv.  621. 

RoMii«i«Y,  Sir  Samuel,  Reformer  of  English  Ju- 
risprudence, vii.  260. 

.Romulus,  Tradition  of,  iii.  103-105. 

Romulus  Augustulus,  The  puppet  Caesar,  iii. 
349 ;  forced  to  abdicate,  iii.  350. 

Roncesvalles,  Battle  of,  iv.  527. 

RONGE,  Father,  Would  reform  German  Church, 
viiL  591. 

Rosas,  Juan  Manuel  de,  President  and  dictator 
of  United  Provinces,  viii.  795. 

ROSECRANS,  William  S.,  Wins  victory  at  Gauley 
River,  viL  112;  at  luka,  viL  121 ;  at  Murfrees- 
boro,  viL  121-122;  at  Chickamauga,  viL  134- 

Roses,  War  of,  v.  133-141 ;  effects  of,  v.  141. 

RosBTTA  Stone,  Account  of,  L  99-100. 

Ross,  General,  Takes  Washington  City,  vi.  785- 

786. 
ROSSBACH,  Battle  of,  vi.  542. 
Rothschild,  Baron,  Admitted  to  Parliament,  viL 

_     373-374.  .      . 

RouGET  DE  L*ISLB,  Author  of  Za  MarsetUaise^  v\, 

653. 

Roundheads,  Nickname  of  Puritan  Parliamenta- 
rians, vi.  399. 

Rousseau,  Encyclopaedist  of  France,  vi.  624. 

RoxANA,  Wife  of  Alexander,  ii.  654,  664,  665. 

Rubicon,  Crossed  by  Caesar,  iii.  2^7. 

Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  Elected  king  of  Ger- 
many, V.  8^;  reign  of,  v.  83  84;  dynasty  of, 
V.  84.  ^ 

Rudolph  II.,  Becomes  Gecman  emperor,  v.  269; 
policy  of,  V.  269;  deposition  of,  v.  319. 

RuiSAKOFF,  Assassin  of  Alexander  II.,  viiL  716. 

Rump  Parliament,  Mentioned,  vL  422. 

Runnvmede,  Place  of  Magna  Charta,  iv.  783. 

Rupert  of  Bavaria,  Elected  emperor,  v.  94; 
reija:n  of,  v.  94-95- 

Rupert,  Prince,  General  of  Charles  I.,  vi.  400, 
403  ;  of  Charles  II.,  vi.  427-429. 

RURIC.  Founder  of  Russia,  iv.  657. 


Russell,  Lord  John,  Reform  measures  of,  viL 
268;  ministry  of,  vii.  312-329,  392-396. 

Russell,  Lord  William,  Minister  of  v^harles  IL» 
vL  430,  431. 

Russia,  Early  history  of,  iv.  657-659;  in  XlVth 
and  XVth  centuries,  v.  154;  in  epoch  of 
Czar  Peter,  vi.  470-484;  during  Seven  Years* 
War,  vi.  537-556 ;  during  reign  of  Catharine 
IL  (see  Catharine  II.);  m  time  of  Nai)oleon 
(see  Bonaparte  and  Alexander  /.);  in  Crimean 
War  (see  Crimean  War);  in  Turko-Russian 
War  (see  Turco-Russian  War), 

Russo-TuRKiSH  War.    (Sec  Turko-Russian  War,) 

Rutland,  Murder  of  by  Clifford,  v.  133. 

RuTULi,  Early  history  of,  iiL  52. 

Rye  House  Plot,  Notice  of,  vL  431. 

RvswiCK,  Treaty  of,  vi.  457. 

s. 

SAAD,  Governor  of  Egypt,  iv.  482. 

Sabines,  Early  history  of,  iiL  51;  women  of 
seized  by  Romans,  iii.  103-104;  united  whh 
the  Romans,  iiL  105. 

Sacastana,  Province  of  Parthian  Empire,  ii.  382. 

Sacred  Animals,  Of  the  Egyptians,  1.  89-93. 

Sacred  War.  History  of,  ii.  605-606,  624. 

Sacrifices,  Of  the  Egyptians,  L  87-89;  of  the 
Assyrians,  i.  196;  of  the  Medes.  L  221-223; 
of  the  Babylonians,  i.  279-280;  of  the  Per- 
sians, L  ;^i;  of  the  Greeks,  iL  491;  of  the 
Romans,  iii.  95-97. 

SadduceES,  Sect  of  Jews,  iii.  289. 

Sadi-Carnot,  M.,  Elected  President  of  French 
Republic,  viiL  577;  administration  of,  viiL 
577-580. 

Sadowa,  Battle  of,  viiL  610-61 1. 

Sagartia,  Province  of  Parthian  Empire,  iL  38a 

Saguntum,  Captured  by  Hannibal,  iii.  160. 

Said  Pasha,  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  viL  442. 

St.  Augustine,  Founding  of,  v.  354. 

St.  Bartholomew,  Massacre  of,  v.  250-254. 

St.  Clair,  General  Arthur,  Defends  Ticonder- 
oga,  vi.  605;  governor  of  Northwestern  Ter- 
ritory, vi.  620;  defeated  by  Miamis,  vi.  774. 

St.  Cloud,  Burned  by  Prussians,  viii.  5^3 

St.  Domingo,  Negro  insurrection  in,  vi.  703-701. 

St.  Helena,  Place  of  Napoleon's  banishment,  t[ 

765. 

St.  James,  Battle  of,  v.  105. 

St.  Mark,  Patron  saint  of  Venice,  v.  35-36. 

ST.  Paul.     (See  Paul.) 

St.  Petersburg,  Founding  of,  vL  483. 

Saladin,  Suhan  of  the  Turks,  iv.  725;  over- 
throws Christians  at  Tiberias,  iv.  726-727; 
takes  Jerusalem,  iv.  727 ;  character  of,  iv.  727- 
728 ;  surrenders  Acre,  iv.  735. 

Salamanca,  Battle  of,  vi.  736. 

Salamis,  Battle  of,  ii.  365;  ii.  550  551. 

SalaTis,  Reign  of,  L  57. 

Sale,  Sir  Robert  and  Lady,  Story  of  in  Cabul, 
vii.  295-297. 

Salem,  Founding  of,  vi.  485;  witchcraft  at,  vL 
491. 

Salian  Dynasty,  Establishment  of,  iv.  554. 

Salisbury,  Marquis   of.  Ministry  of,   viL  436- 

452. 
Sallust,  Sketch  of,  iii,  71. 
Samas,  Worship  and  titles  of,  i.  135. 
Samnites,  Karly  history  of,  iiL  51;   relations  of 

with  the  Romans,  in.  138-139;  war  with,  iiL 

139-140;  subjugation  of,  iii.  141-142. 
Samnium,  Description  of,  iii.  46;  subjugation  of 

by  Rome,  iii.  140-142. 
Samoan  Islands, Difficulty  concerning,vii.  246-247. 
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Samsu-Ii^UNA,  Reign  of,  i.  122. 

San  Antonio,  Camp  of  instruction  in  Mexican 

War,  vii.  74. 
Sanatrceces,  Reign  of,  ii.  421-422. 
Sanders*  Creek,  Battle  of,  vi.  613. 
Sanguin,  Sultan  of  Mossoul,  iv.  711;  overthrows 

principality  of  Edessa,  iv.  712. 
San  Jacinto,  Battle  of,  vii.  70. 
San  Juan  d'Ui^loa,  Stormed  by  American  army, 

vii.  77-78. 
San  Stepano,  Treaty  of,  viii.  732-733. 
Santa  Anna,  President  of  Mexico,  viii.  771-773; 

at  San  Jacinto,  viii.  732-733;  recalled  from 

Havana,  vii.  74 ;  at  Buena  Vista,  vii.  76-77 ;  at 

Cerro  Gordo  and  Mexico,  vii.  78;  overthrow 

of,  vii.  80. 
San  Yustb,  Retreat  of  Charles  V.,  v.  235. 
Saphadin,  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  iv.  743. 
Sappho,  Account  of,  ii.  470. 
Saracens,  First  contact  of  with  Rome,  iii.  320; 

in  Africa  and  Spam  (see  Islam^  Cordova,  and 

Charles  A/ariel) ;  in  time  of  Crusades  (see 

Crusades), 
Saracus,  Kin^  of  Assyria,  i.  188 ;  is  defeated  by 

Cyaxares,  1.  190,  228;  death  of,  i.  190.  228 
Saragossa,  Contended   for   by  Charlemagne,  iv. 

526;  siege  of,  vi.  722-724. 
Sarangia,  Province  of  Parthian  Empire,  ii.  380 
Sardis,  Description  of,  i.  317;  taken  by  the  Per 

sians,  i.  346,  by  Alexander,  ii.  636. 
Sargon,  King  of  Assyria,  i.   176;  conquers  Ha 

math,  i.    176;  defeats  the  Egyptians,  i.   176 

subdues  Babylon,  i.  177;  adopts  policy  of  de 

portation,  i.  177-178;  builds  city  of  Sargon 

1.  178. 
Saskatchewan,  Province  of,  viii.  755. 
SASSANiDiE,  Dynasty  of  established,  iii  319;  table 

of,  iii.  320;  overthrown  by  the  Moslems,  iv. 

481. 
Sato,  Aimbro,   Secretary  of  Japanese  legation, 

mentioned,  viii.  832. 
Saturii.     (iee  Cronos.) 
Saturnalia.  Of  the  Romans,  iii.  97-98. 
Saul,  King  of  Israel,  i.  288. 

Savannah,  Confederate  cruiser,  account  of,  vii.  153. 
Savannah,  Founding  of,  v.  372;  taken  by  British, 

vi.  610.  taken  by  Sherman,  vii.  149. 
Savonarola,  Girolamo,  Italian  reformer,  v.  148- 

149. 
Saxe,  Marshal,  General  of  Louis  XV.,  vi.  534. 
Saxons,  Tribal  history  of,   iv.  395,  character  of, 

iv.  442-44^;  conquered  by  Charlemagne,  iv. 

522-524. 
Sc^vOLA,  Mucius,  Measures  of,  iii   206. 
Schleswig-Holstein,  Revolution   in,  viii.  517- 

518.  606-608;  political  complications  of.  viii. 

607. 
Schhemann,  Discoveries  of,  ii.  476. 
Schnitzer,  Doctor.     (See  Emtn  Bey.) 
Schoeffer,  Peter,  Inventor  of  metallic  types,  v. 

109. 
Schofield,  General,  at  Franklin,  vii.  148-149, 

commands  centennial  parade,  vii.  242-243. 
Schonbrunn,  Treaty  of,  vi.  727. 
School  op  the  Palace,  Established  by  Charle- 
magne, iv.  534. 
Schuyler,  General,  commands  Northern  army, 

vi.  605. 
Schwartz ENBURG,  Marshal  Carl  Philip,  enters 

France,  vi.  753. 
ScHWERiN,   Count,   General    of   Frederick  the 

Great,  vi.  539;  death  of,  vi.  539  540. 
Science,   Origin   of,    i.   38-39^    123-139;   of  the 

Chaldseans,  i.  123-131;  of  f;,^  Babylonians,  i. 

267-274.  ^^ 


Scio,  Insurrection  and  massacre  in,  viii.  724. 

SciPio,  Cneius  Cornelius  (Africanus),  Com- 
mands Roman  army  in  Spain,  iii.  170;  in- 
vades Africa,  iii.  173-174;  subdues  Carthage, 
iiu  175-176;  family  of,  iii.  175;  triumph  o£i 
iii.  176. 

SciPio,  N  ASCI  A,  Senator  of  Rome,  iii.  198-199. 

SciPio,  PUBLIUS,  JUN.,  Conquers  Numantia,  iii. 
192. 

Scotland,  History  of  in  Middle  Ages  (see  Robert 
Bruce  and  William  Wallace,  also  David,  Ed- 
ward I/I.,  Bind.  James  7V.) ;  united  with  Eng- 
land, vi.  464 

Scott,  Winfjeld,  Campaign  of  on  Niagara  fron- 
tier, vi.  784-785;  commander-in-chief  in  Mex- 
ican War,  vii.  75;  at  Vera  Cruz,  vii.  77-78; 
captures  Mexico,  vii.  79  80;  candidate  for 
President,  vii.  90;    retires  from   service,  viL 

115. 
Sculpture,  Practiced  by  the  Egyptians,  L  95-97; 

by  the  Assyrians,  i.  196-199;  by  the  Babylo- 
nians, i.  26^270;  of  the  Persians,  i.325;  of  the 
Greeks,  ii.  479-482;  of  the  Romans,  iii.  61-65. 

ScvTHiA,  Invaded  by  Darius,  i.  360;  by  Philip,  ii. 
625. 

Scythians,  The,  Invade  Media,  i.  187,  226;  over- 
run Asiiyria,  i.  188;  become  masters  of  West- 
ern Asia,  i.  188;  massacred  by  Cyaxares,  L 
227  ;  character  of,  i.  315;  subdued  by  Alexan- 
der, ii.  654. 

ScvTHic  Nations,  Tribal  history  of,  iv.  403-406. 

Sea  Beggars,  Patriots  of  Holland,  v.  302. 

Seb.  Worship  of,  i  85. 

Sebastopol.  Siege  and  capture  of,  viii.  707-711. 

Sebeknefrura,  Reign  of,  i.  57. 

Secession  of  Southern  States,  Account  of, 
vii.  102-104. 

Second  Empire  of  France,  History  of,  viii.  507- 

530- 
Second  Messenian  War,  History  of,  ii.  527-528. 

Second  Republic  of  France,  History  of,  viii. 

499-506. 
Sectional  Literature,  A  cause  of  civil  war,  vii 

no. 
Secular  Games,  Account  of,  iii.  270. 
Sedan,  Battle  of,  viii,  527-528. 
Sedgwick,   General,   At  Chancellorsville,  viL 

139;  at  Gettysburg,  vii.  141. 
Sedition  Law,  Passed  by  Congress,  vi.  776. 
Seidlitz,  General   of  Frederick   the   Great,  vi 

540.  542.  550.  551.  552. 
Sejanus,  Career  ol,  iii.  275. 
Seleucus,  Governor  of  Babylonia,  ii.  670;  founds 

the  Seleucidae,  ii   671 ;  rule  of,  ii.  671. 
Selim,  Sultan.  Mentioned,  viii.  722. 
Seljukian  Turks.     (See  7/*/-^^) 
Seleucidae,  Dynasty  of.  ii.  671-680;  ascendency 

ii  398-401  ;  table  of,  ii.  400. 
Semempses,  Reign  of,  i.  44. 
Seminole  Indians,  War  with.  vii.  52,  53,  56. 
Semiramis,  Tradition  of,  i.  172-173,  282-283. 
Semiramis  of  the  North.     (See  Margaret  oj 

Denmark ) 
Semitic  Race.  Defined  i.  109;  branches  of,  i.  153; 

religions  of,  iv.  456-457. 
Semmes.  Raphael,  Captain  of  Confederate  cruis- 
ers, vii.  i53-'54 
Sempach,  Battle  of,  v.  92. 
Sempronian  Laws,  Provisions  of,  iii.  199-200. 
Senate,  Of  Rome,  Constitution  of,  iii.  120,  137- 

138;  retained  in  form  by  Augustus,  iii.  266. 
Senatus  Consultum,  Measure  of  Napoleon  IIL, 

viii.  519. 
Senkca,   Notice  of,  iii.  69,  75;   teacher  of  Nero^ 

iii.  281. 
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Sbnnachbrib,  King  of  Assyria,  i.  180;  conquers 
Babylon,  i.  179;  makes  war  in  Syria,  i.  179; 
marches  against  Egypt,  i.  180;  overthrown 
by  a  simoom,  i  180-181;  invades  Susiana,  i. 
181;  makes  war  with  Silicia,  i.  182;  as  a 
builder,  i.  182-183. 

Sepoy  Rebeluon,  Causes  of,  vii.  344-350;  prog- 
ress of,  vii  350-358 ;  suppression  of,  vii.  358- 

364. 

September  Massacres,  In  Paris,  vi.  656. 

Sbptuagint,  Referred  to,  iii.  289. 

Servetus.  MiCHAEi«,  Burned  at  the  stake,  v.  237. 

Servile  War,  History  of,  iii.  193,  205. 

Sbrvius  Tuluus,  Ktng  of  early  Rome,  iii.  11 1- 
112. 

Sbti  I.,  Rei^n  of,  i.  60. 

Seti  ir..  Reign  of,  i.  66. 

Seven  Days'  Battles.  Account  of,  vii.  124-126. 

Seven  Weeks'  War,  History  of,  viii.  609-611. 

Seven  Wonders  op  the  World,  Notice  of,  L 
262. 

Seven  Years'  War,  Causes  of,  vi.  537-539;  his- 
tory of,  vi.  539-556;   American  phase  of,  vi. 

557-559. 
Sever  us,  Caesar  of  the  West,  iii.  349. 

SSVERUS,  Alexander,  Becomes  emperor,  iii.  318; 
character  of,  iii.  318-319;  war  ot  in  the  East^ 
iii.  319;  death  of,  iii.  319. 

Severus,  Septimius,  Becomes  emperor,  iiL  315; 
reign  of.  iii.  3»5-3i6. 

Seward,  William  H.,  Secretary  of  State,  vii. 
10^;  diplomacy  of  respecting  Mason  and 
Slidell,  vii.  117;  attacked  by  murderers,  vii. 
167. 

Sextus,  Tradition  of,  iii.  113-114. 

Seymour,  Jane,  Wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  v.  223. 

Seymour,  Lord,  Admiral  of  England,  v.  271. 

Shabak,  Reign  of,  i.  68-69. 

Shaptesbury,  Member  of  Cabal,  vi.  429. 

Shak^peare,  Quoted,  v.  137,  140,  218;  his  place 
in  literature,  v.  293. 

Shalmaneser  I.,  Kin^  of  Assyria,  i.  164. 

Shalmaneser  II.,  Reign  of,  i.  169. 

Shalmaneser  IV.,  Rei^^u  of,  i.  175. 

Shamas,  The  sun-god,  1.  193. 

Shamas-Vul  op  Chald^a,  Reign  of,  i.  12a 

Shamas- VuL  op  Assyria,  Reign  of,  i.  167. 

Shamas-Vul  II.,  Reign  of,  i.  171-172. 

Shamyl,  Leader  of  Caucasian  nations  against 
Russia,  viii.  704. 

Shanc  Dynasty,  Ascendency  of,  viii.  804. 

Shanghai,  Captured  by  British,  viii.  808. 

Shenandoah  Valley,  Sketch  of  campaigns  in, 
vii.  122,  132,  157,  158-160. 

Shenovo,  Battle  of,  viii.  732. 

Shepherd  Kings,  Dynasty  of  in  E^ypt,  i.  57. 

Shere  Ali,  King  of  the  Afghans,  vii.  427-428. 

Sheridan,  General  Philip  H.,  Commands 
army  of  Upper  Potomac,  vii.  156,  158;  at 
Cedar  Creek  and  Winchester,  vii.  159;  at 
Five  Forks,  vii.  160;  made  commander-in- 
chief,  vii.  221. 

Sheridan,  R.  B..  Impeaches  Hastings,  vi.  574. 

Sherman.  General  William  T.,  Attacks  Chick- 
asaw Bayou,  vii.  121;  at  Donelson,  vii.  118; 
at  Missionary  Ridge,  vii.  137;  campaign  of 
against  Atlanta,  vii  147;  march  of  to  the  sea, 
vn.  149-150;  ends  the  war  in  the  South,  vii. 
150-151 ;  retires  from  the  army,  vii.  221 ;  M^- 
moirs  of.  vii.  223. 

Sherman,  Roger,  On  committee  to  draft  Decla- 
ration, vi.  598. 

Shields,  General  in  Mexican  war,  vii.  79. 

Shiloh.     (See  Httsburg  Landing.) 

Shinto,  Book  of  quoted,  viii.  819. 


Shipka  Pass,  Struggle  for  possession  of,  viii, 
728-730. 

Shogun,  Place  of  in  Chinese  social  and  political 
system,  viii.  822. 

Shrewsbury,  Battle  of,  v.  125. 

Shu,  Worship  of,  i.  85. 

Sibyl,  The,  Story  of,  iii.  113. 

Sicilian  Expedition,  History  of,  ii.  574-578. 

Sicilian  Vespers,  Story  of,  iv.  783-794. 

Sicily,  Contended  for  by  Greeks  and  Carthagin- 
ians, ii.  552;  invaded  by  Carthaginians,  iiL 
T46 ;  contended  for  by  the  Romans,  iii.  151 ; 
servile  insurrections  in,  iii.  193,  205;  Frencli 
Dynasty  established  in,  iv.  792. 

Sickles,  General,  At  Gettysburg,  vii.  142. 

Sick  Man  op  the  East.     (See  Turkey) 

Sicyon,  Early  History  of,  ii.  529.' 

SiDDiM,  Battle  of,  i.  118.  . 

Si  DON,  Description  of,  i.  266. 

Siegfried,  Leader  of  the  Northmen,  iv.  546; 
besieges  Paris,  iv.  547. 

SiEY^s,  ABBit  Joseph,  French  Patriot,  vi.  634; 
leader  of  National  Assembly,  vi.  635;  in  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  vi.  641 ;  member  of  Direc- 
tory, vi.  693-694;  chosen  consul,  vi.  6^. 

SiGEL,  General  Franz,  In  Missouri,  viL  113;  at 
New  Market,  vii.  157. 

Sigismund  op  Bohemia,  Becomes  emperor,  v.  95; 
reign  of,  v.  95-104. 

Signet-cylinders,  Described,  L  127-128,  131. 

Silesia,  Contended  for  by  Frederick  the  Great 
and  Maria  Theresa,  vi.  529-556, 

Silk-worm,  Brought  into  Europe,  iiL  356. 

Sin  Dynasty.  Of  Chaldaea,  L  121. 

SiNjAR  Mountains,  Character  of,  i.  145-147. 

Sin-Shada,  Reign  of,  i.  121. 

Sin,  The  Moon-god,  Worship  of,  i.  193. 

SiNOPB,  Battle  of,  vii.  340 ;  viiL  705-707. 

Sioux  Indians. 'War  with,  vii.  190-192. 

Sirocco,  Description  of,  i.  250. 

SiSEBUT,  King  of  the  Visigoths^  iv.  426. 

SisiT,  The  Assyrian  Noah,  i.  113- 114. 

SiTALCES,  King  of  Thrace,  ii.  610-620. 

Sk  ELTON,  Isaac,  Court  poet  of  Henry  Vm.,  v. 

293. 
Skepticism,  Growth  of  in  Rome,  iii.  loo-ioi. 

Skobelep,  General,  At  Shenovo,  viii.  731. 

Slavery,  Among  the  Greeks,  ii.  490;  among  the 
Romans,  iii.  84-85,  193;  anion^  the  Franks, 
iv.  436;  under  Charlemagne,  iv.  530;  abol- 
ished by  Louis  X.,  v.  50;  introduced  into 
Virginia,  vi.  499;  a  cause  of  civil  war  in  the 
United  States,  vii.  108-109,  i  lo-i  1 1 ;  abolished 
by  Lincoln,  vii.  130;  by  Constitutional  amend- 
ment, vii.  169-170;  by  Parliament,  viL  270- 
271. 

Slavic  Nations,  Early  history  of,  iv.  401-403. 

Slidell,  John,  Confederate  ambassador  captured, 
vii.  115. 

Slocum,  General,  At  Gettysburg,  vii.  142 ;  com- 
mands Twentieth  Corps,  vii.  150. 

Smalcaldic  League,  Formation  of,  v.  212;  gath- 
ers strength,  v.  212-213;  distracted  by  cross- 
purposes,  v.  228. 

Smith,  General  Kirbv,  Confederate  commander 
in  Kentucky,  vii.  121. 

Smith,  John,  Member  of  London  Company,  v. 
357;  explores  New  England,  v.  357-358;  saves 
the  Jamestown  colony,  vi.  497-498, 

Smith.  Joseph,  Prophet  of  Mormonism,  viL  68. 

Smolensko,  Battle  of,  vi.  742. 

Smyth,  Alexander,  Niagara  campaign  of,  vi. 
781. 

SoBiESKi,  John,  Repels  the  Turks,  vi.  450. 

Socialism,  Rise  of  in  Germany,  viii.  630-634. 
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SociAi«  War  (Grhbcb),  Mentioned,  ii.  605. 
SociAi,  War  (Rome),  History  of,  iii.  206. 
Society  op  Jesus,  Founding  of,  v.  238;  policy 

of,  V.  239 ;  suppression  of  in  France,  vi.  575 ; 

in  Spain  and  Italy,  vi.  575-576. 
Socrates,  Referred  to,  ii.  485 ;  life  and  work  of, 

ii.  587-588- 
Soi^BBAY,  Battle  of,  vi.  429. 

Soi^PERiNO,  Battle  of,  viii.  511,  667-668.  ^ 

SOLIMAN,  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  iii.  379. 

Soi«OMON,  King  of  Israel,  i.  291. 

Soix>N,  His  description  of  the  Greeks,  ii.  460; 
sketch  of,  ii.  532  ;  legislation  of,  ii.  532-534. 

Soi^TiKOFF,  Russian  general  in  Seven  Years'  War, . 
vi.  552. 

Soi^wAY  Moss,  Battle  of,  v.  225. 
^Soi,YMAN   II.,  Invades  the   German   Empire,  v. 
212-213;    besieges  Vienna,  v.  213,  bribed  to 
retire,  v.  267. 

Soma,  Worship  of,  i.  219-220. 

Somerset,  Duke  of.  Protector  of  England,  v. 
270-271. 

Sons  of  Liberty,  Organized,  vi.  591. 

SoojAH  M001.K,  Ameer  of  Cabul,  vii.  292-295. 

Sophia,  Empress  of  the  East,  iii.  356;  intrigues 
of,  iii.  356-357. 

Sophia  Dorothea,  Wife  op  George  I.,  Divorced 
and  imprisoned,  vi.  503 ;  death  of,  vi.  506. 

Sophocles,  Work  of,  ii.  471-472. 

SouBisE,  Marshal,  General  in  Seven  Years' 
War,  vi.  541. 

SOULT,  Marshal,  Defeats  Austrians,  vi.  693;  in 
Peninsular  War,  vi.  725;  leader  of  French 
ministry,  viii.  4819. 

South  America,  Summary  of  history  of,  viii. 
764-798. 

South  Australia,  Political  division  of  Australia, 
viii.  854. 

South  Dakota,  Admission  of,  vii.  236. 

Southern  Italy,  Description  of,  iii.  37. 

South  Mountain,  Battle  of,  vii.  126. 

South  Sea  Scheme,  History  of,  vi.  504. 

SouzA,  Thoume  de.  Governor  of  Brazil,  viii.  789. 

Spain,  Invaded  by  the  Carthaginians,  iii.  1551; 
Roman  conquest  of,  iii.  170;  civil  war  in,  iii. 
215;  insurrection  in,  iii.  246;  conquered  by 
the  Moslems,  iv.  509-510;  invaded  by  Charle- 
magne, iv.  526-527 ;  Moorish  kingdoms  in,  iv. 
649-653 ;  contentions  of  France  and  England 
in,  v.  61,  62,  119;  history  of  in  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  v.  142-144;  under  Charles 
V.  and  Philip  II.  (see  Charles  V,  and  Philip 
II,):  in  eighteenth  century  (see  Spanish  Suc- 
cession and  Auslrian  Succession):  at  war  with 
England,  vi.  630;  revolutionized  by  France, 
vi.  686;  in  nineteenth  century  (see /jfl^^/Za//., 
Don  Carlos,  and  Leopold  of  Hohenzollern), 

Spanish  Succession,  War  of,  Causes  of,  vi.  456- 
459;  history  of,  vi.  459-465,  497- 

Sparta,  Position  of,  ii.  455 ;  early  history  of,  ii. 
524-530;  institutions  of,  ii.  525-526;  wars  of 
with  Persia,  ii.  546-556;  espouses  the  cause  of 
Corinth,  ii.  567;  wars  with  Athens,  ii.  567- 
587;  ascendency  of,  ii.  589-595;  attacked  by 
Epaminondas,  li.  598. 

Spartacus,  Leader  of  the  Gladiators,  iii.  215. 

Spartans,  Early  character  of.ii.  524;  military  sys- 
tem of,  ii.  525;  culture  of,  ii.  526 ;  early  history 
of,  ii.  527-529;  wars  of  with  Persia,  ii.  5^9- 
556 ;  with  the  Athenians,  ii.  566-585 ;  with 
the  Thebans,  ii.  591-598;  oppose  Alexander, 
ii.  639-640^  645. 

Specie  Circular,  Issued  by  Jackson,  vii.  57. 

Spenser,  Edmund,  Author  of  Faery  Queen^  v. 
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Spenser,  Hugh,  op  Waives,  Execution  of,  v.  112. 

Speybr,  Diet  at,  v.  200. 

Sphacter^a,  Sie§e  of,  ii.  571-572. 

Sphinx,  Description  of,  i.  52. 

SpicherEN,  Battle  of,  viii.  525. 

Spottsyi^vania  Court  House,  Battle  of,  vii.  156. 

Springfield,  Battle  of,  vii.  113. 

Sraosha,  Myth  of,  i.  219,  342. 

STADTI.00N,  Battle  of,  V.  323. 

Staei*,  Holstbin,  Madame  de,  Persecuted  by 

Napoleon,  vi.  733-734- 
Stamp  Act,  Antecedents  of,  vi.  573;  passage  of, 

vi.  590;   provisions  of,  vi.  590;   effect   of  in 

the  Colonies,  vi.  590-591 ;  repeal  of,  vi.  591. 
Stanhope,  Eari,  of.  Minister  of  George  I.,  vi. 

502 ;  death  of,  vi.  504. 
Stanley,  Henry  M.,  Career  of  in  Afijca,  vii.  450- 

545. 
Stanton,  Edwin  M.,  Secretary  of  War,  vii.  105. 
Star  Chamber,  Courc  of  usea  by  Charles  I.,  vL 

393 ;  abolished,  vi.  39(5. 
Star  of  the  West,  Affair  of,  vii.  104. 
Star  Route  Conspiracy,  Account  of,  vii.  20&- 

209. 
Stark,  John,  New  Hampshire  patriot,  vi.  593;  at 

Bennington,  vi.  595. 
State  Rights,  Advocated  by  Calhoun  and  Hayne» 

vi.  51 ;  a  cause  of  civil  war,  vi.  108. 
States -General,    Meetings    of   in    Mediaeval 

France,  v.  50;  project  of  convening,  vi.  632- 

633;  assembling  of,  vi.  634-635;  work  of,  vL 

635-649  (see  National  Assembly), 
Statuary,  Abundance  of  in  Rome,  iiL  67. 
Steam^'OaT,  Invented  b}^  Fulton,  vi.  779;  early 

t*.>^i  of  in  England,  vii.  278. 
Steam  Navigation,  Sketch  of,  vii.  278-279. 
Steinmetz,  Generai^,  Commands  division  in  the 

Franco- Prussian  War,  viii.  524-526. 
Stephen,  King  of  England,  iv.  714;  reign  of,  iv. 

714-715. 
Stephen  op  Blois,  Leader  of  the  First  Crusade, 

iv.  673,  680,  691 ;  returns  to  Palestine,  iv.  698. 

Stephen  of  Hungary,  Baptized  by  Sylvester  IL, 
iv.  613. 

Stephens,  Alexander  H.,  Opposes  secession, 
vii.  102 ;  vice-president  of  Confederacy,  vii. 
102. 

Stilicho,  General  of  Theodosius,  iii.  337 ;  con- 
fronts and  defeats  Alaric,  iii.  337-338;  de- 
fends Rome,  iii.  338;  deposed,  iii.  339. 

Stirling,  Lord,  Commands  Ameiicans  at  Long 
Island,  vi.  600. 

Stoics,  Sect  of  in  Rome,  iii.  101-102. 

Stone,  Abundance  of  in  Egypt,  i.  95 ;  wanting  in 
Chaldaea,  i.  124. 

Stoneman,  General,  Raids  of,  vii.  140-141, 151- 

152. 

Stony  Point,  Taken  by  British,  vl  610-611;  re- 
taken by  Wayne,  vi.  611. 

Strafford,  Lord,  Minister  of  Charles  I.,  iv.  391; 
condemned  and  executed,  iv.  395. 

Strasburg,  Besieged  by  Germans,  viii.  525 ;  cap- 
tured, viii.  531. 

Stuart,  Australian  explorer,  viii.  849. 

Stuart,  Arabella,  Claims  of  to  English  crown, 
vi.  378.    '  ^ 

Stuart  Dynasty,  Established  in  Scotland,  v.  126; 
ascendency  of,  vi.  375-397;  overthrow  of,  vi. 
397-423;  restoration  of.  vi.  423-436,  460-466; 
attempts  at  restoration  of,  vi.  464, 480, 502,  505, 
509-511;  table  of,  vii.  275. 

Stuart.  J.  E.  B.,  Raids  Pennsylvania,  vii.  132; 
death  of,  vii.  157. 

Sturt,  Captain  Charles,  Explores  Australian 
rivers,  viii.  848. 
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Stuyvesant,  Peter,  Governor  of  New  Amster- 
dam, vi.  493-494- 

Stymphalia,  Macedonian  province,  ii.  612. 

SuBvi,  Tribal  history  of,  iv.  391 ;  kingdom  estab- 
lished by,  iv.  391. 

Suez  Canai^  Completed  by  Napoleon,  viii.  514- 

517. 
SuPFoi^K,  Duke  op,  Minister  of  Margaret  and 

Henry  VI.,  v.  131. 

Supprage  Reform,  Question  of  in  Parliament, 

viL  377-381. 

SuiKO,  Empress  of  Japan,  viii.  82a 

Suleiman  Pasha,  Ottoman  general  in  Turco- 
Russian  War,  viii.  728-731. 

Sui^i^A,  Lucius,  Campaign  of  in  Parthia,  ii.  420; 
mentioned,  iii.  207;  sketch  of,  iii.  209;  opposed 
by  Marius,  iiL  209;^  puts  down  the  Populares, 
iii.  210;  career  of^  iii.  212-214;  conquests  of 
'  in  the  East,  iii.  212-213;  proscriptions  of,  iiL 
213;  death  of,  iii.  214. 

SuLi^iVAN,  General,  Commander  of  Americans 
on  Lon^  Island,  vi.  600. 

Sully,  Minister  of  Henry  IV.,  v.  264. 

Sumner,  Charles,  Notice  of,  vii.  188. 

Sumner,  General,  At  Fredericksburg,  vii.*  129. 
^  Sumter,  Confederate  Cruiser,  Account  of, 
viL  153. 

Sumter,  Fort,  Taken  by  Confederates,  vii.  105- 
107;  bombarded  by  Dahlgren,  vii.  139. 

Sumter,  Thomas,  Patriot  leader  ih  Georgia  and 
the  Carolines,  vi.  612-613. 

Sunday  Question,  Agitated  in  London,  vii.  289. 

Supreme  Court,  Sketch  of,  vii.  227-229. 

SURENA,  Generalissimo  of  Parthian  army,  iL  413. 

SuSA,  Description  of,  i  264,  316,  palace  of,  i.  323- 
324;  taken  by  Alexander,  ii.  652. 

SusiANA,  Description  of,  i.  240. 

Sussex  Earl  of,  Minister  of  Elizabeth,  v.  279. 

Sutter,  Captain,  Owner  of  first  gold-field, 
vii.  81. 

Suvarop,  Marshal,  Campaign  of  in  Italy  and 
Switzerland,  vi.  692-693. 

Sweden,  Early  history  of,  iv.  657;  in  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  v.  151 ;  in  seventeenth 
century  (see  Thirty  Vears*  iVar  and  Gusiavus 
Adolphus);  in  age  of  Charles  XII.  (see 
Charles  XII.);  in  age  of  Revolution  (see 
Gusiavus  /K.,  Charles  XIII.^  and  BernadoUe). 

SwEYN  the  Dane,  Aggressions  of  in  England, 
iv.  574-576;  acknowledged  as  king,  iv.  577. 

SwiPT,  Jonathan,  Politick  pamphlet  issued  by, 
vi.  505. 

Switzerland,  Freed  from  Austrian  domination, 
V.  94;  conquered  by  French  Republic,  vL 
686. 

Sybaris,  Earl^  history  of,  iii.  44.  • 

Sydney,  Capital  of  New  South  Wales,  viii.  857- 
858. 

Sylvester  II.,  Pontificate  of,  iv.  610-611;  bap- 
tizes King  Stephen,  iv.  61^. 

Syracon,  General  of  Noureddin,  iv.  723-724. 

Syracuse,  Besieged  by  the  Greeks,  ii.  576-578; 
greatness  of,  ii.  603 ;  early  histor}^  of,  iii.  44. 

Syria,  Character  of,  i.  241;  Greek  kingdom  of, 
ii.  671-676;  a  Roman  province,  iiL  178;  over- 
run by  the  Moslems,  iv.  463. 

T. 

TABLETS,  Of  the  Chaldaeans,  i.  31. 

Taborites,  Sect  of  Hussites,  v.  100. 

Tacitus  (Historian),  Sketch  of,  iii.  76;   quoted, 

111.  298. 
Tacitus,  Marcus  Claudius,  Reign  of,  ii.  323. 
Tactics.    (See  Military  System.) 


Tafnekht,  Reign  of,  i.  68. 

Tahiti,  Difficulty  of  Great  Britain  with,  vii  304. 

Taine,  Quoted,  iv.  442-443;  v.  296. 

Talavera,  Battle  of,  vi.  734. 

Talleyrand,  Prince  of  Benevento,  vL  714. 

Tallien,  Jean,  Lambert,  Decimates  the  Vende* 
ans,  VI.  679,  680. 

Tamasese,  Samoan  chieftain,  vii.  246. 

Tamerlane,  Conquests  of,  iii.  381. 

Tanaquil,  Tradition  of,  iii.  no. 

Tancred.  Leader  of  the  First  Crusade,  iv.  68u 
683,  685,  686,  691 ;  captures  Tiberius,  iv.  697  ; 
death  of,  iv.  698. 

Taney,  Roger  B.,  Renders  Dred  Scott  Decision, 
vii.  97. 

Tanoiers,  Captured  by  the  Moslems,  iv.  508. 

Tannenberg,  Battle  of,  v.  95. 

Tarentum,  Taken  by  Rome,  iii.  144,  145,  172. 

Taric,  IBN  Saad,  General  of  Islam,  iv.  508;  expe- 
dition of  into  Spain,  iv.  508-509 ;  overthrows 
Roderic,  iv.  509. 

Tariff  Question,  AgiUted  in  United  SUtes,  viL 
48-51 ;  referred  to,  vii.  108;  general  discussioo 
of,  viL  215-219;  question  of  in  England,  viL 

^     304-307. 

Tarpeia,  Legend  of,  iii.  104-105. 

Tarquinius  Priscus,  King  of  primitive  Rome, 
iiL  108-111  ;  patronizes  builaing,  iiL  109-110; 
family  of,  iiL  iia 

Tarquinius  Superbus,  King  of  primitive  Rome, 
iii.  112-114. 

Tarsus,  Taken  by  Alexander,  ii.  642. 

Tartars,  Invasion  of  in  the  West,  iiL  381 ;  tribal 
history  of,  iv.  406. 

Tasmania.     (See  Van  Viemen's  Land.) 

Taurus,  The,  Description  of,  L  309. 

Taylor,  Bayard,  Centennial  Poem  of,  viL  190; 
death  of,  vii.  203. 

Taylor,  General  Zachary,  Subdues  Creek  In- 
dians, vii,  56;  goes  to  Mexico,  vii.  74;  com- 
mands army  of  occupation,  vii.  74-77 ;  at  Mon- 
terey, viL  74;  at  Buena  Vista,  vii.  76-77;  elected 
President,  viL  85;  administration  and  death 
of,  vii.  85-87. 

Tchernaya,  Battle  of,  viiL  711. 

Tea  Tax,  Passed  by  Parliament,  vi.  591.  . 

Tecumtha,  Shawnee  chieftain,  vi.  780;  with 
Proctor  in  Canada,  vL  782. 

Teias,  King  of  the  Ostrogoths,  iv.  417. 

Telamon,  Battle  of,  iii.  150. 

Telegraph,  Invention  of,  vii.  71. 

Telegraphic  Cable.    (Sec  Atlantic  Cable,) 

Tel-EL-Kebir,  Battle  of,  viL  445. 

Telephone,  Invention  of,  vii.  209-210. 

Temples,  Of  the  Egyptians,  L  93-98;  of  the 
Chaldaeans,  i.  125. 

Ten-forty  Bonds,  Account  of,  viL  166. 

Tennyson,  Alfred,  Quoted,  viL  329;  author  of 
jubilee  poem,  vii.  439. 

Ten  Tables,  Preparation  of,  iiL  125-126. 

Ten  Thousand,  The,  Retreat  of,  L  369. 

Tenth  Legion  (of  Ci^SAR),  Mutiny  of,  iii.  24a- 
242. 

Terence,  Sketch  of,  iiL  70. 

Terror,  Reign  of  in  Paris,  vi.  656-674. 

Tetzel,  Vender  of  indulgences,  v.  19a 

Teuta,  Queen  of  lUyria,  iii.  157. 

Teutobach,  Capture  of,  iii.  203. 

Teutoburcer  Forest,  Battle  of,  iiL  272. 

Teutones.     (See  Teutonic  Race.) 

Teutonic  Knights,  Origin  of,  iv.  70^710;  his- 
tory of,  iv.  710-71 1 ;  with  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa,  iv.  729 :  incorporated,  iv.  731  ;  favor 
peace  with  Islam,  iv.  7^;  routed  by  the 
Turks,  iv.  760-761 ;   heroism  of  at  Acre,  iv. 
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771  ;    broken   at  Wilna  and  Tannenberg,  v. 

95;  overthrown  by  the  Polish  League,  v.  106; 

alliance  of  with  Swedes  and  Danes,  v.  268. 
Teutonic  Race,  First  contact  of  with  Rome,  iii. 

202-204 ;  want  of  political  unity  of,  iv.  556. 
Tewfik,  Egyptian  khedive,  vii.  442. 
Tewkesbury,  Battle  of,  v.  137. 
Texas,  War  of  independence  of,  vii.  yo;  annexed 

to  United  States,  vii.  71;  cf.use  of  Mexican 

War,  vii.  ;fi-72. 
ThaYs,  Tradition  of,  ii.  653. 
Thames,  Battle  of,  vi.  782. 
Thebes  (Egypt),  Greatness  of,  i.  64. 
Thebes   (Greece),    Punished   for   defections,   ii. 

555;    ascendency    of,    ii.   597-608;   taken    by 
^        Alexander,  ii.  631-633. 
Themistoci«ES,  At  Salamis,  i.  365;  ascendency  of, 

ii.  545-559 ;  fall  of.  ii.  559. 
Theodatus,   Prince  of  the  Ostrogoths,  iv.  413- 

414. 
Theodounda,  Queen  of  the  Lombards,  iv.  418. 
Theodora,  Empress  of  the  East,  iii.  364. 
Theodora,  Wife  of  Justinian,  iii.  354. 
Theodore   of   Abyssinia,  War  of  with  Great 

Britain,  vii.  403-405. 
Theodoric  the  Great,  King  of  the  Ostrogoths, 

iv.  407;  invades   Italy,  iv.  408;  reign  of,  iv. 

408-412. 
Theodosius  the  Great,  Becomes  emperor,  iii. 

335;  o(  the  orthodox  faith,  iii.  336;  defeats 

Eugenius  and  Abrogastes,  iii.  336. 
Theodosius  II.,   Becomes  emperor,  iii.  343;   in 

league  with  Theodosius,  liL  345;  reign  of, 

iii.  351- 
Theodosius  III.,  Reign  of,  iii.  360. 
Theodotus,  Kiug  of  Bactria,  ii.  401. 
Theophii^us,  Emperor  of  the  East,  iiL  364. 
TheramEnes,  Career  of,  ii.  585. 
Therms.     (See  Baihs.) 
THBRMOPYi^iE,  Battle  of,  i.  364 ;  ii.  547. 
Theseus,  Tradition  of,  ii.  508. 
Thespis,  Account  of,  ii.  470. 
Thessai^y,  Description  of,  ii.  451-452. 
Theudes,  Prince  of  the  Visigoths,  iv.  425. 
Thierry  (historian).  Cited,  iv.  401. 
Thiers,  Louis  Adolphe,  Appears  as  a  journalist, 

viii.  477;   republican   leader  in  France,  viii. 

518,   530;  president  of  French  republic,  viii. 

5^5;  administration  of,  viii.  535-553;  death  of, 

viii.  556. 
Third  Estate,  Recognized  in   France,  v.    50; 

who   composed   it,    vi.   622 ;  at  meeting  of. 

States  general,   vi.   634 ;    ascendency    o^   vi. 

635-694- 
Third  Repubuc  op  France,  History  of,  viii. 

55^580- 
Thirty  Tyrants,  Rule  of,  ii.  585. 

Thirty  Years'  War,  General  history  of,  v.  317- 

349;  causes  of,  iv.  317-319. 
Thomas,  General  George  H.,  Victor  at  Mill 

Springs,  vii.  117;  at  Chickamauga,  vii.  135; 

defeats    Hood    at    Nashville,    viL     148-149; 

death  of,  vii.  187. 
Thorfinn    Karlsefne,    Traces    the  American 

coast,  V.  163-164. 
Thoth,  Worship  of,  i.  87. 
Thou,  Henry  de.  Execution  of,  iv.  635. 
Thrace,  Invaded  by  Darius,  i.  360;  subdued  by 

Philip,   ii.   625;   by  Alexander,  ii.  631;  a  Ro- 
man province,  iii.  178. 
Thr^Tona,  Myth  of,  i.  222. 
Thrasimund,  King  of  the  Vandals,  iv.  430. 
Thrasybulus,  Career  of,  ii.  586-587. 
Three-and-a-hai,p  per  cent  Bonds,  Issuance 

of,  vii.  166. 


Three  Percents,  Issuance  of,  vii.  166. 
Thucydides,  Life  and  work  of,  ii.  474 ;  ostracism 

.  of,  ii.  565. 
Thurkili^  Ravages  England,  iv.  576 ;  levies  Dan- 

egeld,  iv.  577. 
Tiber,  The,  Mentioned,  iii.  40. 
Tiberias,  Sea  op.  Described,  L  248-249. 
Tiberius,  Emperor  of  the  East,  ii.  357. 
Tiberius,  Claudius  Nero,  General  of  Augustus, 

iii.  270;   subdues  the  Marcomanni,  in.  272; 

becomes  emperor,  iii.  273;  jealousies  of,  iii. 

274-275;   falls  under  control  of  Sejanus,  iii. 

275;  death  of,  iii  276. 
Tiberius,  Battle  of,  iv.  727. 
Ticonderoga,  Attacked  by  Abercrombie,  vi.  566; 

taken  by  Amherst,  vi.'  567 ;  by  Ethan  Allen, 

'    vi.  593-594- 

Tientsin  Massacre,  Account  of,  viii.  812-813. 

TiBULLUS,  Sketch  of,  iii.  73. 

TiW5tATHi-ADAR,  Founder  of  Assyrian  empire,  i. 
164. 

TiGLATHi-NiN  n..  Reign  of,  i.  167. 

Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  Rei^n  of,  i.  165-167. 

Tiglath-Pileser  IL,  Reign  of,  i.  174. 

Tigris,  Character  of,  i.  103-105. 

TmDEN,  Samuei*  J.,  Candidate  for  Presidency, 
vii.  192 ;  death  of,  vii.  226. 

T1LI.Y,  Johann  Tserclaes,  Personal  appearance 
of,  V.  321 ;  strikes  the  Protestants,  v.  321 ;  de- 
stroys Heidelberg,  v.  322 ;  opposed  by  Chris- 
tian IV.,  V.  324;  succeeds  Wallenstein,  v.  327  ; 
takes  Magdeburg,  v.  328-329;  wounded,  v. 
329;  fights  Gustavus,  v.  332-333;  is  killed,  v. 

333- 
Tilsit,  Treaty  of  framed,  vi.  717;  violated  by  Al- 
exander, vi.  736. 
Timoleon,  Story  of,  ii.  603-604. 
TiMOUR.     (See  Tamerlane.) 
Tirhakah,  Overthrow  of,  i.  184-185. 
TiRiDATES,  Reign  of,  ii.  402-404. 
Tiridates  II.,  Reign  of,  ii.  432-433. 
Tithe  Commutation  Act,  Passed  by  Parliament, 

vii.  273. 
Titmanes,  Notice  of,  ii.  479. 
Titus,  Besieges  and  destroys  Jerusalem,  iii.  287- 

292 ;  loyalty  of,  iii.  294 ;  becomes  emperor,  iii. 

295:  policy  of,  iii.  295-296. 
Titus  Tatius,  Mythical  kiug  of  Rome,  iii.  105. 
Tobacco  Cabinet,  Of  Frederick  William  I.,  vi. 

519-520. 
Todleben,  General,  Invests  Plevna,  viii.  729. 
Togrul  Beg,  Conquests  of,  iv.  664. 
ToKio.     (See  Vedo,) 
Toledo,  Council  of,  iv.  426. 
Toleration,  Necessary  to  human  progress  and 

happiness,  viii.  86^-864. 
Tombs,  Of  the  Egyptian  kings,  i.  46-53;  of  the 

Persian  kings,  i.  324;  of  the  Romans,  iii.  99. 
Tompkins,  Daniel  D.,  Vice-president  of  United 

States,  vi.  788 ;  vii.  44. 
Torgau,  Battle  of,  vi.  553. 

Toronto,  Capital  of  Upper  Canada,  viii.  761-762. 
Torres  Vedras,  Defended    by  Wellington,  vi. 

734. 
ToRSTENSON,  Lennart,  General  of  Sweden,  v. 

341 ;   supports  the  Protestant  cause,  v.  341- 

342- 
Tosorthros,  Reign  of,  i.  45. 

T6tila,  Overthrown  by  Narses,  iii.  354;  reign  of, 

iv.  414-416. 
Tout,  Capture  of,  viii.  531. 
Toulon,  Siege  of,  vi.  670. 
Tours.     (See  Poitiers.) 
Toussaint  l'OuverturE,  Leads  insurrection  in 

St.  Domingo,  vi.  703;  destroyed,  vi.  704. 
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Tower  of  Babei«.     (See  Birs  Nimrud.) 
TowNSHEND,  Lord,  Proposes  to  tax  America,  vi. 

591- 
TowNSHEND,  Viscount,  Minister  of  George  1., 

vi.  502. 

Trades-Unions,  Rise  of  in  Great  Britain,  vii. 
401-403. 

Trafalgar,  Battle  of,  vi.  71 1. 

Trajanus,  Conquers  Parthia,  ii.  436-4^7;  becomes 
emperor,  iii.  300;  character  of,  in.  301 ;  reign 
of,  lii.  301-303. 

Treasury  Notes,  Issued  as  money,  vii.  165.  • 

Treaty,  Of  the  Eclipse,  i.  230;  of  Callias,  L  366; 
ii.  562;  of  Antalcidas,  i.  369;  ii.  .593;  of 
Nicias,  ii.  573 ;  of  Philip  with  the  Greeks,  ii. 
623;  of  Rome  with  Carthage,  iii.  156,  176;  the 
first  triumvirate,  iii.  227;  the  second  trium- 
virate, iii.  251 ;  of  Charlemagne  with  the 
Arabs,  iv.  526-527;  of  Verdun,  iv.  542;  of 
Charles  the  Simple  with  the  Northmen,  iv. 
5^9;  of  Alfred  with  the  Danes,  iv.  56^;  of  the 
Lion  Heart  with  Saladin,  iv.  741 ;  of  Freder- 
ick II.  with  the  Turks,  iv.  757;  of  Edward 
IIL  and  Philip  VI.,  v.  55;  of  Edward  III. 
with  the  Dauphin,  v.  60;  of  Cambray,  v. 
199;  of  Madrid,  v.  208;  of  Passau,  v.  231;  of 
Chateau  Cambresis,  v.  242  ;  of  Vervins,  v.  263; 
of  Philip  III.,  with  the  Netherlands,  v.  314; 
of  Westphalia,  v.  344-346;  of  Ryswick,  vi. 
457;  of  Utrecht,  vi.  465;  of  Aix-la-Chapclle, 
VL  516,  534;  of  Paris  (1763),  vi.  556,  569;  of 
Pans  (1783),  vi  617;  of  Campo  Formio,  vi. 
685;  of  Luneville,  vi.  701;  of  Amiens,  vi.  702; 
of  Tilsit,  vi.  717;  of  Schonbrunn,  vi.  727;  of 
Paris  (1814),  vi.  757;  of  Vienna,  vi.  767;  of 
Ghent,  vi.  787;  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  vi. 
80;  of  Paris  (1856),  viii.  509.  711-714;  of  Paris 
(1871),  viii.  535  J  of  Frankfort,  viii.  5J7;  of 
San  Stefano,  viiL   732;  of  Berlin,  viii.  732- 

733- 
Trebia,  Battle  of,  iii.  162. 

Trbitschke,  Professor,  Anti-Jewish  agitator  in 
Germany,  viiL  636-637. 

Trent,  Council  of.  Called  by  Paul  III.,  v.  215; 
ruled  by  Ultramontanes  v.  228;  removed  to 
Bologna,  v.  229;  adjournment  of,  v.  266; 
work. of,  V.  266. 

Trent,  The  affair  of,  vii.  115-117,  385. 

Trenton,  Battle  of,  vi.  602. 

Tribuneship,  Establishment  of,  iii.  121-122. 

Tripoli,  Fief  of  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  iv.  699. 

Tripoli,  Taken  by  the  Moslems,  iv.  482-483. 

Trireme,  Description  of,  i.  332. 

Triumvirate,  Of  Caesar,  Crassus,  and  Pompey, 
iii.  227;  of  Antonius,  Lepidus,  and  Octavi- 
anus,  lii.  251. 

TmocHU,  General,  Commander  of  French  in 
Franco-Prussian  war,  viii.  525,  526,  5^3;  com- 
mandant of  Paris,  viii.  531;  defeatedf  at  Le- 
mans,  viii.  533. 

Trojan  War,  Story  of,  ii.  510-51 1. 

Troy,  Siege  of,  ii.  510-511. 

Truce  of  God,  Institution  of,  iv.  616. 

Truxtun,    Commodore,  Takes   the  Insurgent^ 

vi.  775-776. 

TsiN  Dynasty,  Ascendency  of  in  China,  viii.  804. 

Tudor  Dynasty,  Accession  of,  v.  141;  ascen- 
dency of,  V.  212-228,    270-294;  table  of,  vii. 

275.  *. 

Tuileries,  Stormed  by  the  mob,  vi.  653;  resi- 
dence of  Napoleon,  vi.  697;  fired  by  Com- 
munists, viii.  545. 

TuLLiA,  Tradition  of,  iii.  112. 

TuLLUS  HosTiLius,  King  of  primitive  Rome,  iii. 
107-108. 


TuNDjA  Brook,  Battle  of,  viii.  728. 

Turcomans.    (See  Turks,) 

TuRCO-RussiAN  War,  Causes  of,  viii.  726-727; 
outbreak  of,  viii.  727;  course  of,  viii.  727-735. 

TuRENNE,  General  in  Thirty  Years*  War,  v.  343- 
344;  under  Louis  XIV.,  vi.  447. 

Turcot,  Finance  Minister  of  Louis  XVI.,  vi.  626c 

Turkey,  Ancient  history  of  (see  Eastern  Empire 
and  Turks);  mediaeval  history  of  (see  Isiafm^ 
Mohammedans,  and  .Crusades),  modern  his- 
tory of  (see  Turks),  during  .Crimean  War 
(see  Crimean  IVar),  sketch  of  in  XlXth  cen- 
tury, viii.  722-740;  during  Greek  Revolution, 
viii.  722-725;  during  Turco- Russian  War,  viiL 
727-732. 

Turks,  In  contact  with  Eastern  Empire,  iiL  370; 
aggressions  of,  iii.  378-379;  conquered  by 
Tamerlane,  iii.  381 ;  tribal  history  of,  iv.  406; 
the  b^tes  not  res  of  Christian  Europe,  iv.  664  ; 
overrun  Syria,  iv.  759-761 ;  in  sixteenth  cen- 
tury (see  Reformation  and  Last  Hat/  0/ 
Century  XVt.);  in  seventeenth  century  (see 
Thirty  Years'  War  and  English  Revolution): 
in  eighteenth  century  (see  French  Revolu- 
tion); in  nineteenth  century  (see  Consulate 
and  Empire,  Crimean  War,  and  Turco-Rus- 
sian  War), 

TuR-SiN,  Reign  of,  i.  121. 

TuscuLAN  Dynasty  op  Popes,  History  of,  iv. 
611-616. 

TuTHMOSis,  Overthrows  the  Hyksos,  L  57. 

TuTHMOSis  II.,  Reign  of,  i.  58. 

Twelve  Tables.  Preparation  of,  iii.  126. 

Tyler,  John,  Accedes  to  Presidency,  vii.  64 ;  op- 
position of  to  United  States  Bank,  vii.  64; 
administration  of,  vii.  64-71. 

Tyrant,  Of  the  Greeks,  ii.  529. 

Tyre,  Description  of,,  i.  265-266;  siege  of  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  1.  286-287,  293;  taken  by 
Alexander,  ii.  645-646;  captured  by  the  Cru- 
saders, iv.  6^ 

Tyrolese,  Subjugated  by  the  French,  vi.  731- 
732. 

Tyrrel,  Sir  Walter,  Kills  William  Rufos,  iv. 

643- 
TyrT-«us,  Account  of,  ii.  469 ;  sent  by  Athens  to 

Sparta,  ii.  527. 

u. 

UENEPHE5,  Reign  of,  i.  44. 

Ulpilas,  Introduces  Christianity  among  the 
Goths,  iv.  397-398. 

Ultramontanes,  Struggle  of  in  Germany,  viiL 
625.  640-643. 

Umbria,  Description  of,  iii.  42. 

Umbrians,  Earl^  history  of,  iii.  49-51. 

Una,  Reign  of,  i,  53. 

Uniformity,  Act  of.  Passed  by  Parliament,  vi. 
426. 

Union,  Of  the  Protestants,  v.  318. 

Union  of  Brussels,  Formation  of,  v.  318. 

Union  of  Calmar,  Effected  by  Margaret  of  Den- 
mark, V.  151,  153. 

Union  of  Utrecht,  Formation  of,  v.  308. 

United  States,  Independence  of  declared,  vL 
598;  war  of  for  freedom,  vi.  593-617;  consti- 
tution of,  vi.  619-620;  during  first  adminis- 
trations and  War  of  1812,  vi.  ^68-788;  prog- 
ress of  from  Monroe's  administration  to 
Mexican  War,  vii.  37-68;  during  war  with 
Mexico,  vii.  68-80;  during  Civil  War,  vii. 
100-163;  during  epoch  of  reconstruction,  viL 
174-193;  under  recent  administrations,  viL 
193-248. 
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United  States  of  Cou>mbia,  Summary  of  his- 
tory of,  viii.  784. 

Universities,  Seats  of  conservatism,  vii.  413-414. 

University  of  Prague,  Founding  of,  v.  95. 

Upper  Egypt,  Character  of,  i.  33-34. 

Upper  Mesopotamia,  Limits  and  character  of,  i. 
143-146;  climate  of,  i.  147-149;  products  of,  i. 
149-150;  animals  of,  i.  150-153. 

Ur,  Notices  of,  i.  115,  118, 

Uraguay.     (See  Ar gen  Hue  Republic.) 

Uranus,  Myth  of,  ii.  498. 

Urban  II.,  In  the  papacy,,  iv.  607;  calls  Council  of 
Clermont,  iv.  607-608;  preaches  the  Crusade, 
iv.  668. 

Urquiza,  General,  President  of  Paraguay,  viii, 

795. 
Urukh,  King  of  Chaldsea,  i.  115-116;  inscriptions 

of,  i.  116. 

UsERTESEN  I.,  Reig»  of,  i.  55-56. 

UsERTESiDiE,  The  dynasty  of,  i.  56. 

Utica,  Taken  by  Scipio,  iii.  174. 

Utrecht,  Treaty  of,  vi.  465. 

V. 

VALENS,  Reign  of,  iii.  333. 

Vai^entinian,  Keign  of,  iii.  ^53. 

Valentinian  II.,  Reign  of,  iii.  335. 

Vai^entinian  III.,  Reign  of,  iii.  325-347. 

VAI.ERIAN,  Reiga  of,  in.  322. 

Vai^erian  Laws,  Provisions  of,  iiL  120-121. 

Vai^ERIUS  Pubwus,  Consul  of  Rome,  iii.  116;  dic- 
tator, iii.  118. 

Vai«i«ey  Forge,  American  encampment  at,  vi. 
607-608. 

Vai^i^ey  of  the  Nile,  Character  of,  i.  29-30;  ex- 
uberance of,  i.  36. 

Valois  Dynasty,  Ascendency  of  in  France,  v. 
52-82. 

Van  Buren,  Martin,  Elected  President,  vii.  56 ; 
administration  of,  vii.  56-63. 

Vancouver,  Captain,  Explorer  of  Australia,  viii. 
842. 

Vandals,  Invade  Italy,  iii.  347;  capture  Rome,  iii. 
347 ;  tribal  historj^  of,  iv.  394 ;  kingdom  of  in 
Spain  and  Africa,  iv.  394,  427-4^0. 

Van  Dibmen*s  Land,  Notices  of,  viii.  842,  858. 

Van  Dorn,  General,  Campaign  of  in  Mississippi, 
vii.  121. 

Vane,  Sir  Henry,  Puritan  leader  in  Parliament, 
vi.  398;  sketch  of,  vi.  398;  in  New  England, 
vi.  48(S ;  executed,  vi.  425. 

Van  Tromp,  Admiral  of  Holland,  vi.  427. 

Vardanes,  Reig^n  of,  ii.  433,  434. 

Variathus,  Career  of,  iii.  191,  192. 

Varro,  Sketch  of,  iii.  71-72. 

Varus,  Defeated  by  the  Germans,  iii.  272. 

Vasco  da  Gama,  Circumnavigates  Africa,  v.  183. 

Vassalage,  Of  Feudalism  considered,  iv.   590- 

591- 
Veii,  Captured  by  the  Romans,  iii.  138. 

Vendue,  La,  Insurrection  of,  vi.  670;  second  re- 
volt in,  vi.  679. 

Vendome,  Battle  of,  iv.  789. 

Vendome  Column,  Destruction  of,  viii.  545. 

Vbnetia,  Description  of,  iii.  41-42. 

Venezuela,  Summary  of  history  of,  viii.  784-786. 

.Venice,  Founding  of,  v.  35;  early  history  of,  v. 
35-38;  relations  of  with  the  Crusaders,  v.  38; 
wars  of,  V.  38;  revolutionized  by  Napoleon,  vi. 
685. 

Venus.    (See  Aphrodite) 

Vera  Cruz,  Stormed  by  Americans,  viL  77^8. 

Vercingetorix,  Conquered  bv  Csesar,  iiL  232. 

Verdun,  Treaty  of,  iv.  542. 


Vergennes,  Minister  of  Louis  XV.,  Referred 

to,  vi.  587. 
Vergil,  Sketch  of,  iii.  74-75. 
Vermont,  Admitted  into  the  Union,  vi.  773. 
Verona,  Congress  of,  viii.  464. 
Verrazzini,  John,  Traces  coast -line  of  United 

States,  V.  183-184. 
Verres,  Impeachment  of,  iii.  217. 
Versailles,  Scene  of  great  mob  (1789),  vi.  6^3- 

644;  scene  of  proclamation  of  Emperor  Will- 
iam, viii.  622. 
Vespasianus.  General  in  Jewish  war,  iii.  287-288; 

becomes  emperor,  iii.  289;  character  of,  iii. 
*     292-294;  beautifies  Rome,  iii.  294;  patronizes 

learning,  iii.  295;  death  of,  iii.  295 
Vespucci,  Amerigo,  Discovers   South  America, 

V.  169. 
Vesta.     (See  Hesiia.) 
Vestal  Virgins,  Of  Rome,  iii.  93. 
Vesuvius,  Notice  of,  iii. 45;  great  eruption  of,  iii. 

296,  recent  eruption  of,  viii.  677. 
Via  Egnatja,  Description  of,  ii.  614. 
Vicksburg.  Union  expedition  against,  viL  130; 

captured  by  Grant,  vii.  132. 
Victor  Emanuel,  Representative  of  United  Ital/, 

viii.  660-663;   king  of  Sardinia,  viii.  661;  m 

league  with  Napoleon,  viii.  664;  chosen  kiue 

of  Italy,  viii.  665 ;  makes  Rome  his  capital) 

viii.  675;  death  of,  viii.  679. 
Victoria,  Felix  Fernando,  President  of  Mexico, 

viii.  711. 
Victoria,  Political  division  of  Australia,  viii.  851- 

853. 
Victoria  op  England,  Becomes. queen,  viL  274; 

reign  of,  vii.  ^74-452 ;  is  wedded  to  Prince  Al- 
bert, vii.  284-285;  visits  France,  vii.  314;  de- 
scribes Hyde  Park  Exhibition,  vii.  326-327; 
offended  at  Palmerston,  vii.  328;  family  of, 
vii.  391-392 ;  becomes  a  widow,  vii.  392 ;  cm", 
press  of  India,  vii.  418-419;  jubilee  of,  viL 

439- 
Victoria,  The  Dowager  Empress  Frederick,  viii. 

653- 
Vienna,  Congress  of,  vi.  757,  767 ;  insurrection 

in,  viii.  593. 

ViLLAFRANCA,  Treaty  of,  viii.  511,  603,  668. 

ViLLELE,  Count,  Leader  of  French  Chamber,  viiL 
462-468. 

Villi ERS,  French  General  in  America,  vi.  562. 

Vincent,  Henry,  Chartists'  orator,  vii.  282. 

ViNLAND,  Norse  name  of  New  England,  v.  164. 

Virginia.  Story  of,  iii.  126. 

Virginia,  Colonization  of,  v.  356-357 ;  early  his- 
tory of,  vi.  497-500. 

VisiGOTHic  Kingdom,  Establishment  of,  iv.  391 ; 
overthrown  hy  Islam,  iv.  509. 

Visigoths,  Mentioned,  iiL  337;  settle  in  Spain, 
>"•  343 1  early  history  of,  iv.  388-391 ;  heresy 
of,  iv.  425-426. 

ViTELLius,  Becomes  emperor,  iii.  287;  opposed 
by  Eastern  army,  iii.  287-288 ;  character  of» 
iii.  288 ;  overthrown  and  slain,  iii.  288. 

ViTiGES.  King  of  the  Ostrogoths,  iv.  414. 

ViTTORiA,  Battle  of,  vL  753. 

Vladimir,  King  of  Russia,  iv.  658. 

Vocal  Memnon,  Account  of,  i.  59. 

VOLAGASES  I..  Reig|n  of,  ii.  434-435. 

VOLAGASES  II.,  Reign  of,  ii.  437. 

VoLAGASES  III.,  Reign  of,  ii.  437-438. 

VOLAGASES  IV.,  Reign  of,  ii.  439-440. 

VOLAGASES  v..  Reign  of,  ii.  440. 

Volcanoes,  Of  Italy,  iii.  39-41. 

Voltaire,  Leader  of  Encyclopsedists,  vi.  624;  last 
days  of,  vi.  628-629. 

VoNONES  I.,  Reign  of,  iL  432. 
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VONONES  IL,  Reign  of,  iL  4;>4. 
VoRTiGERN,  King  of  tbe  Bntons,  iv.  443. 
Vui,,  Worship  of,  i.  193. 
Vui,-LuSH  IIL,  Reign  of,  i.  172. 
Vui,CAN.     (See  Hephcestus:^ 

w. 

WAQRAM,  Battle  of,  vi.  726. 

Waite,  Morrison  R.,  Chief  Justice,  vii.  227;  death 

of,  vii.  227;  sketch  of,  vii.  228. 
Waited,  Caliph  of  Islam,  iv.  506;  reign  of,  iv.  506- 

508. 
Wales,  Conquest  of,  iv.  787. 
Waiter,  Francis  A.,  Superintendent  of  census, 

viL  202. 
Wai,i*ace,  Generai,  Lewis,  At  Romney,  vii.  112; 

defends  Cincinnati,  viL  121 ;  defeated  at  Mo- 

nocacy,  vii.  158 ;  work  of  at  Constantinople, 

viii.  737-738. 

Wai,i,ace,  William,  Hero  of  Scotland,  v.  1 10. 

Wallenstein,  Albrecht  von.  Sketch  of,  v. 
324;  commands  imperialists,  v.  325;  invades 
Saxony,  v.  326 ;  overruns  Southern  Germany, 
V.  326-327;  deposed,  v.  327;  at  Znaim,  v.  333; 
reinstated,  v.  333;  at  Zimdorf,  v.  333-3345 
treason  of,  v.  ^36 ;  murder  of,  v.  337. 

Walloons,  Colonize  New  Amsterdam,  vi.  493. 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  Minister  of  George  I., 
vi.  502;  opposes  South  Sea  Scheme,  vL  504; 
retained  m  power,  vi.  505,  506,  507,  508;  be- 
I     comes  carl  of  Oxford,  vL  509. 

Walsingham,  Sir  Francis,  Minister  of  Eliza- 
beth, V.  279. 

Walls  of  Babylon  (see  Seven  Wonder ti,  De- 
scription of,  i.  262,  295. 

Walter  the  Penniless,  Leader  in  the  First 
Crusade,  iv.  671-672. 

Wanghia,  Treaty  of,  viii.  809. 

War,  Of  Ramses  II.  with  surrounding  nations, 
L  61-64;  of  Egypt  with  Ethiopia,  i.  68-69;  of 
Egypt  with  Assyria,  i.  69-70;  of  Egypt  with 
Persia,  i  71 ;  of  Kudur  Lagamer  with  the 
Canaanites,  i.  1 18-120;  of  Tiglath-Pileser  with 
the  barbarians,  i.  165-167;  of  Shalmaneser  II. 
with  Damascus,  i  170;  of  Tiglath-Pileser  II. 
with  Syria,  i.  174-175;  of  Cyaxares  with 
Assyria,  i.  227-228;  of  Cyrus  with  tlie  Medes, 
i  235-237;  of  Assyria  with  Babylonia,  i.  281- 
282;  of  the  Babylonians  with  foreign  nations, 
L  282-287;  of  Babylonia  with  Persia,  i.  300- 
302;  ii.  471;  of  Cyrus  with  Lydia,  i.  345-347; 
of  Cambyses  with  Egypt,  i.  352-354;  of  Persia 
with  Greece,  i.  362-365;  ii.  539-55^;  the 
first  Sacred,  ii.  518;  first  Messeuian,  ii.  527; 
second  Messenian,  ii.  527-528 ;  the  Pelopon- 
nesian,  ii.  566-588;  the  Social,  ii.  605;  the 
Sacred,  ii.  605-606,  620;  of  Philip  with  the 
nations,  ii.  617-628;  of  Alexander  with  Asia, 
ii.  635-663;  of  successors  of  Alexander  ii.  664- 
680;  of  primitive  Rome,  iii.  35-43;  of  Rome 
with  Samnium,  iii.  140-142;  the  first  Punic,  iii. 
151-156;  the  second  Punic,  iii.  160-176;  the 
third  Punic,  iii.  185-190;  servile  iii.  193;  the 
Mithridatic,  iii.  212,  219-220;  of  Caesar  with 
the  barbarian  nations,  iii.  230-236;  of  Ctesar 
with  Pompcy,  iii.  238-240;  of  the  triumvirs 
with  the  conspirators,  iii.  251-253;  of  Octavi- 
anus  and  Antony,  iii.  258;  of  Augustus  with 
the  Germans,  iii.  270-272;  of  Nero  with  the 
Britons,  iii.  2S5;  of  Rome  with  the  Jews,  iii. 
289-292;  of  Rome  with  Persia,  iii.  319;  of 
Rome  with  Palmyra,  iii.  323;  of  Constantine 
with  tlie  nations,  iii.  327-331;  of  Rome  with 
the  barbarians,  iii.  337-350;  of  Eastern  Em- 


pire with  the  Turks,  iiL  379-384  \  of  Theodorte 
the  Great,  iv.  408-411;  of  Belisarius  in  the 
West,  iv.  413-416;  of  Clovis,  iv.  432-434;  of 
Islam  with  the  nations,  iv.  460-492 ;  of  Mo- 
hammedans in  Spain,  iv.  508-512;  of  Charle- 
magne with  surrounding  nations,  iv.  518-528; 
of  Alfred  with  the  Danes,  iv.  560-566 ;  of  the 
Feudal  Aces  (see  J'eudal  France^  Feudal  Ger- 
many^ and  Feudal  England) ;  of  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  (see  Crusades  and  hng- 
landf  France^  and  Germany  in  Ihirteenik 
Century);  of  England  and  France  in  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries  (see  Bns^land 
and  France  in  Fourteenth  and  Fijteentk  Cen- 
turits) ;  of  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.,  v.  202- 
215 ;  of  last  half  of  Century  XVIth,  v.  239- 
J17;  the  Thirty  Years*,  v.  317-349;  the  Civil 
in  England,  vi.  397-424;  of  William  III.  and 
Louis  XIV.,  vi.  439-457 ;  of  Spanish  Succes- 
sion, vi  458-466;  of  Czar  Peter  and  Charles 
XII.,  vL  476-484 ;  of  the  Great  Elector,  vL 
518-520;  of  the  Polish  Succession,  vL  523;  of 
the  Austrian  Succession,  vi.  523-534;  the 
Seven  Years',  vi  537-556;  Intercolonial  in 
America,  vi.  557-569;  of  Catharine  II.  (see 
Catharine  IL);  of  American  independence, 
vi.  585-617 ;  of  French  Revolution  (see  French 
Revolution  and  Bonaparte);  of  Consulate  and 
Empire  (see  Consulate  and  Efnpire  and  Bono- 
part^;  of  181 2,  vi.  780-787 ;  of  Texan  inde- 
pendence (see  Texas'^;  the  Mexican,  vii.  6&- 
60;  the  Civil  in  America,  vii  100-163;  o^  Eng- 
land with  Sepoys,  vii  344-367;  of  France  wiUi 
Algiers,  viii.  471-477,  481-^82;  of  French  Re- 
public with  Commune,  viii.  537-547;  the  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian,  viii.  596-598;  of  Germany  with 
Denmark,  viii.  606-608;  the  Austro-Prussian^ 
viii.  609-611;  the  Franco- Prussian,  viii.  523- 
535;  the  Franco-Austrian  in  Italy,  viii.  665- 
668;  the  Crimean,  viii.  705-714;  the  Turco- 
Russian,  viii.  727-732  j  the  Franco-Mexican, 
viii.  774-775;  the  Opium,  vii  286-287;  the 
Franco-Chinese,  viii  813. 

War  Chariots,  Used  by  the  Persians,  i  329-33a 

Warka,  Ruins  of  mentioned,  i  116. 

Warren,  Gkncrai<  Joseph,  Hero  of  Bunker  HiU, 

vi.  594.     ' 

Warrenne,  Defends  the  title  to  his  estates,  iv.  787. 

Warsaw,  Revolution  in,  viii.  701-702. 

Wart  BURG,  Stronghold  of  Luther,  v.  198;  meet- 
ing-place of  German  students,  viii  585. 

Warwick,  DuDt,EV,  Overthrows  Somerset,  v.  271- 
272;  supports  Jane  Grey,  v.  272-273;  over- 
throw of,  V.  273-274. 

Warwick,  Earl  of.  Leader  of  the  Yorkists,  v. 
135-136;  vacillation  of,  v.  136. 

Washington  City,  New  capital  of  the  United 
States,  vi  776;  taken  by  the  British,  vi.  785. 

Washington,  George,  Anibassador  of  Virginia 
to  St.  Pierre,  vi.  560-561;  sent  to  repel  the 
French,  vi.  561;  capitulates  to  De  Villiers^ 
vi.  562;  with  Braddock,  vi  563;  with  Forbes^ 
vi.  567;  chosen  commander-in-chief  of  Amer- 
ican army,  vi.  594;  sketch  of,  vi.  594-595; 
at  siege  of  Boston,  vi.  597;  at  Long  Island,^ 
vi.  600-601 ;  in  the  Jerseys,  vi  601-602 ; 
at  Trenton  and  Princeton,  vi  602-603;  *>t 
Brandy  wine  and  Germantown,  vi.  606-607; 
at  Valley  Forge,  vi.  607-608;  at  Mon- 
mouth, vi.  609;  enters  Virginia,  vi  616;  at 
Yorktown,  vi.  616-617;  resigns  commission, 
vi.  617-618;  at  Mt.  Vernon,  vi  618;  elected 
President,  vi.  620;  inauguration  of,  vi  768; 
administration  of,  vi.  768-775;  chosen  com* 
mander-in-chief,  vi.  775 ;  death  of,  vi  776^ 
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Washington,  Lawrence  and  Augustus,  Mem- 
bers of  Ohio  Company,  vi.  559. 

Washing roN  (The  State),  Admission  of,  vii.  236. 

Washington  Monument,  Completion  of,  vii. 
221-222. 

Watering  Pieces,  Of  the  Romans,  iii.  79. 

Waterw>o,  Battle  of,  iv.  760-765. 

Wat  Tyler,  Insurrection  of,  v..  120. 

Wayne,  Anthony,  Takes  Stonjr  Point,  vi.  611; 
breaks  Indian  confederacy,  vi.  774. 

Weaver,  James  B.,  Candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
vii.  201. 

Webster,  Daniei*,  Debate  of  with  Hayne,  vii. 
51;  frames  Ashburton  T^reaty,  viL  64-65;  sec- 
.  retary  of  state,  vii.  64. 

Webster- Ashburton  Treaty,  vii.  64-65. 

Weights  and  Measures,  Of  the  Chaldaeans,  L 
129-130. 

Weissenburg,  Battle  of,  viii.  525. 

Wei*i*esi.ey,  Arthur.     (See  Wellington.) 

Wei*i,ington,  Arthur,  Duke  of,  at  Talavera,  vi 
7J4;  in  Torres  Vedras,  vi.  7;j4;  besieges  Bad- 
aios,  vi.  734-736;  at  Vittona,  vi.  753;  enters 
France,  vi.  755;  in  Belgium,  vi.  760;  at 
Waterloo,  vi.  760-763 ;  leader  of  Tories,  vii. 
261;  ministry  of,  vii.  261-264;  displacement 
of,  viL  264. 

Wencesi«aus,  Becomes  German  emperor,  v.  91; 
reign  of,  v.  Qi-94 ;  character  of,  v.  94. 

Wends,  Tribal  history  of,  iv.  402. 

Wesi,EY,  John,  Founder  of  Methodism,  iii.  372 ; 
vi  583. 

Wbsi^ey,  Chari^es,  In  Georgia,  v.  372. 

Western    Assyria,  Character  and  limits  of,  i. 

145. 

Western  Austrai^ia,  Political  division  of  Aus- 
tralia, viii  839,  842,  848. 

Western  Empire,  Separated  from  the  East,  iii 
331;  general  history  of,  iii  331-350;  over- 
throw of,  iii.  349-350. 

Westphaua,  Peace  of  concluded,  v.  343-345; 
terms  of,  v.  345-346. 

Westphai^ia,  Kingdom  of,  created,  vi.  731. 

West  Virginia,  Admission  of,  vii.  145. 

Wheatstone,  Chari^es,  Invents  telegraph,  vii. 
279. 

Wheei^ER,  Sir  Hugh,  British  commandant  at 
Cawnpore,  vii  355,  356. 

White  Nile,  Character  of,  i.  30. 

White  Plains,  Battle  of,  vi.  601. 

White  Terror,  Account  of,  vi.  677. 

Whittier,  John  G.,  Writes  Centennial  poem,  vii 
241. 

WiCKLiPPE,  John  de,  Begins  English  Reforma- 
tion, V.  123-124. 

WiLBERPORCE,  William,  Secures  abolition  of 
slavery,  vii.  270-271. 

Wilderness,  Battles  of,  vii.  156. 

Wilkes,  John,  Expelled  from  Parliament,  vi. 
571 ;  reelected  and  reseated,  vi.  572. 

Wilkinson,  General,  Commands  army,  vi  784. 

William  I.  op  England.  (See  William  of  Nor- 
mandy^ 

William  L  op  Orange,  Proclaimed  king  of 
Netherland,  vi.  750. 

William  I.  op  Prussia,  Accession  of,  viii.  603 ; 
policy  of,  viii.  603-604 ;  goes  to  war  with 
Denmark,  viii.  606 :  breaks  with  Austria,  viii. 
609-610;  at  Sadowa,  viii  610;  insults  Bene- 
detti,  viii.  523,  617;  breaks  with  Napoleon, 
•  viii  52^,  617;  career  of  in  Franco-Prussian 
War,  viii  523-535,  616-624;  proclaimed  em- 
peror, viii  622 ;  ninetieth  anniversary  of,  viii. 
650 ;  death  of,  viii.  652. 

William  II.  of  England.    (See  William  Ru/us.) 


William   II.    (of   Germany),  Accession  of,  viii. 

653;  reign  of,  viii.  653-654. 
William  IIL  of  England.     (See  William  Henry 

of  Orange) 
William  IV.  op  England,  Accession  of,  vii.  264 ; 

reign  of,  vii.  264-274;  death  of,  vii.  274. 
William  and  Mary,  Reign  of,  vi.  442-460. 
William  and  Mary  College,  Founding  of,  vi. 

500. 

William  Henry  of  Orange,  Stadtholder  of 
Netherland,  vi  434;  espouses  cause  of  Eng- 
lish Protestants,  vi  434-436;  overthrows 
House  of  Stuart,  vi.  437;  becomes  king  of 
England,  vi.  442;  character  of,  vi.  442-443; 
subdues  Ireland,  vi  444-445;  quiets  Scotland, 
vi.  446-447;  plants  himself  against  Louis 
XIV.,  vi  454;  war  of  with  France,  vi.  454- 
457 ;  renews  the  conflict,  vi.  459 ;  death  of,  vi 
460. 

William  Long  Sword,  Leader  of  the  Seventh 
Crusade,  iv.  761 ;  at  Mansoura,  iv.  764. 

William  of  Normandy,  Promised  the  English 
.crown,  iv.  581 ;  exacts  an  oath  of  Harold,  iv, 
583;  rights  of  confirmed  by  Edward  Confes- 
sor, iv.  584;  family  history  of,  iv.  601;  reign 
of  in  Normandy,  iv.  601 ;  claims  England,  iv. 
624;  lands  in  Sussex,  iv.  626;  overthroMs  the 
Saxons  at  Hastings,  iv.  626-627;  takes  the 
crown,  iv,  628;  struggle  of  with  the  Saxons^ 
iv.  630-631 ;  returns  to  Normandy,  iv.  635 ; 
prepares  Domesday  Book,  iv.  638-639;  lays 
out  New  Forest,  iv.  639;  death  of,  iv.  640. 

William  of  Orange.     (See  William  the  Sileiil.) 

William  Rufus,  Becomes  king  of  England,  iv. 
640 ;  conspiracy  against,  iv.  641 ;  reign  of,  iv. 
640-643;  death  of,  iv.  643. 

William  the  Silent,  Leader  of  the  Nether- 
lands, V.  297;  opposes  the  Inquisition,  v.  299; 
attempts  reconciliation,  v.  299;  summoned 
by  Philip,  v.  301 ;  the  good  genius  of  his 
people,  V.  302-311;  publishes  the  Justifca" 
tion,  V.  302 ;  founds  the  Dutch  Republic,  v. 
304;  fights  for  liberty,  v.  305-311;  under 
&ie  ban,  v.  309;  condemns  Philip,  v.  3x0; 
murder  of,  v.  311;  character  of,  v.  311-312. 

Williams,  Roger,  Career  of  in  America,  v.  362- 

364. 
Wills,  William  John,  Australian  explorer,  viiL 

849. 
Wilson,  Henry,  Vice-President  of  United  States, 

vii.  184;  death  of,  vji.  i88.  N 

Winchester,  General,  Campaign  of,  vi.  782. 
Winchester,  Battle  of,  vii.  158-159. 
Windhorst,  Herr,  Defender  of  Mother  Churchy 

viii.  640-641. 
WiNDisCHGRATz,  GENERAL,  Puls  down   Hunga- 
rian insurrection,  viii.  597-598. 
Wine,  Used  by  the  Romans,  iii.  89. 
WiNKELRiED,  ARNOLD  VON,  Heroism  of  at  Sem- 

pach,  V.  92. 
WiNTHROP,  John,   Governor   of   Massachusetts 

Bay,  vi.  486. 
Wisconsin,  Admission  of,  v.  84. 
Witchcraft,  At  Salem  village,  vi.  491;   denied 

by  statute^in  Prussia,  vi.  525.  . 
WiTENAGEMOT,    Developed    by   Alfred,    iv.   569; 

foundation  of  Parliament,  vii.  266. 
Wittenberg,    Seat    of    Luther's   University,   v. 

192-193. 
WiTTiKiND,  King  of  the  Saxons,  iv.  522 ;  confronts 

Charlemagne,  iv.  522-524. 
Wolfe,  James,  Officer  under  Amherst,  vi.  566; 

captures  Quebec,  vi.   567-568;   death  of,  vi. 

568.  m 

WOLSEY,  Cardinal,  Master  of  the  Field  of  the 
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Cloth  of  Gold,  V.  203;  ascendency  of,  v.  203- 
204;  relations  of  to  Henry's  divorce,  v.  217; 
downfall  of,  V.  218. 

WOLSEtEY,SiR  Garnet,  British  General  in  Africa, 
vii.  424-425;  in  Egypt  vii.  445. 

Woman.  Her  place  among  the  Egyptians,  i.  58,  74  ^ 
among  the  Chaldaeaas,  i.  136-137;  among  the 
Medes,  i.  214;  among  the  Babylonians,  i.  278; 
among  the  Persians,  i.  334-336;  among  the 
Greeks  iL  486-488;  among  the  Romans,  iii. 
57-58,  83;  under  feudalism,  iv.  595;  emanci- 
pation of  necessary  to  progress  and  happiness, 
viii.  864. 

Wooi*,  Generai^  American  commander  in  Mexi- 
can War,  vii.  74-75. 

Worcester.  Battle  of,  vi.  417. 

World's  Fair,  In  Hyde  Park  and  New  York. 
(See  International  Exposition^ 

Worms,  Diet  of,  v.  197-198. 

Wrangel,  Karl  Gustaf,  General  of  Sweden,  v. 

342-344 
Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  Architect  of  St  Paurs, 

vi.  437. 
Writing,  Of  the   Egyptians,  i.  98-101;  of  the 

Chaldseans,  i.   130-131;   of  the  Assyrians,  i. 

197-198;    of  the   Medes,   i.  217-218;  of  the 

Greeks  ii.  489. 
Writs  op  Assistance,  Opposed  in  Massachusetts, 

vi.  589. 
Wyatt,  Downfall  of.  v.  275. 
Wyoming,  Massacre  of,  vi.  610. 
Wysocki,  Peter,  Leader  of  Polish  revolution, 

viii.  701. 

X. 

XANTHIPPU5,  Aids  Carthage,  iii.  153. 
Xsnophon,  Quoted,  i.  146 ;  life  and  work  of,  ii. 

474. 

Xbrxes,  King  of  Persia,  i.  362 ;  prepares  to  in- 
vade Greece,  i.  363;  advances  to  the  Helles- 
pont, i.  363;  his  arm)r,  i.  363- J64;  reaches 
Thermopylce,  i.  364;  ii.  546;  is  routed  at 
Salamis  and  Plateea,  i.  364-365;  ii.  550-552; 
is  assassinated,  i.  365. 

XiSUTHRUS,  The  Chaldaean  Noah,  i.  112-113. 

Y. 

YAKOOB  KHAN,  King  of  the  Afghans,  viL  429- 

430 
Yarosi^av,  King  of  Russia,  iv.  658-659. 

Yedo,  Becomes  capital  of  Japan,  viii.  821 ;  name 

of  changed  to  Tokio,  viii.  822. 
Yeixow  Fever  Epidemic,  Account  of,  viL  197- 

198. 


Ybrmouk,  Battle  of,  iv.  468. 

Yezdegird,  Last  of  the  Sassanians,  iv.  475 ;  a  fugi^ 

tive,  iv.  477-478  ;  death  of,  iv.  481. 
Yezed,  General  of  Islam,  iv.  462-463. 
Yezed,  Son  of  Moaw^rah,  iv.  495 ;  becomes  caliph, 

iv.  498;  reign  of,  iv.  498-5oa 
Yima,  Myth  of,  i.  221. 
Yolande,  Empress  of.  the  East,  iii.  377. 
York,  Rebels  against  the  Normans,  iv.  634. 
York  and  Lancaster,  Nature  of  quarrel  of,  ▼. 

124. 
York  Dynasty,  Ascendency  of,  v.  137-141 ;  table 

of,  vii.  275. 
York,  James,  Duke  op,  Commands  English  navy, 

VL  427,  429;  Romanism  of,  vi.  430;  excluded 

from  succession,  vi.  430;  becomes  James  IL, 

vi.  431 ;  patron  of  New  York,  vi.  493-494. 
YORKTOWN,  Siege  and  capture  of,  vi.  616-617, 
YouKENNA,  Governor  of  Aleppo,  iv.  470-471. 
Young,  Brigham,  Prophet  of  Mormonism,  vii. 

97. 
Young  Ireland,  Account  of,  vii.  317-319. 
Young  Italy,  Party  of  considered,  viii.  658-659. 
Yu  THE  Great,  Founder  of  China,  viii.  804. 


z. 

ZAB  RIVERS,  Noticed,  i.  144-145. 

Zama,  Battle  of,  iii.  176. 

Zedekiau,  King  of  Israel,  i.  2^1. 

Zenda vesta.  Account  of,  i.  218,  341. 

Zeno,  Reign  of,  iii.  352. 

Zenobia,  Story  of,  in.  323. 

Zeus,  Oracle  of  at  I>odona,  ii.  492 ;  myth  of,  iL 

498-499;  meaning  of,  ii.  507. 
Zboxis,  Notice  of,  ii.  479. 
ZiETEN,  General  of  Frekerick  II.,  vi.  540,  544,  551, 

553. 
ZiMiscBS,  John,  Reign  of,  iii.  367-368. 

ZiRNDORP,  Battle  of,  v.  334. 

ZiSKA,  John,  Leader  of  Hussites,  v.  100;  war  of 

with  Imperialists,  v.  101-102. 
Zodiac,  Known  to  the  Chaldseans,!.  129;  to  the 

Babylonians,  i.  273. 
ZoLiKOFFER,  Gereral,  Killed  at  Mill   Spring, 

vii.  117. 
Zoi^LVEREiN,  Organization  of,  viii.  586. 
Zorndorp,  Battle  of,  vi.  550. 
Zoroaster,  Referred  to,  i.  220-221;  life  and  work 

of,  i  340, 
Zuloaga,  President  of  Mexico,  viii.  774. 
Zulu  War,  History  of,  vii.  425-426. 
ZwiNGLi,  U1.RIC,  Leader  of  the  Swiss  Protest* 

ants,  V.  201 ;  death  of,  v.  235. 
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ABBAS  II.  dismisses  cabinet,  163;  notice  of,  300. 

Ajbdur-Rahman  Khan,  opposes  British  aggres- 
sion, 188-189;  relations  of,  to  India,  304. 

Aberdeen,  Earl  of.  Goveriior-General  of  Canada, 
323. 

Abyssinia,  Italian  war  in,  243-244,  277,  301. 

Adowah,  Battle  of,  243,  244. 

Africa  and  African  Complications.  (See  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Russia, 
Egypt,  Abyssinia,  Portugal.) 

^'Africans/'  The.     (See  "Kaffirs") 

AcoNaLLO,  R,  ambassador  of  Filipino  republic, 
141-142. 

Aguinaldo,  E.,  general  of  the  Filipinos,  141-147. 

Ahlwardt,  Herr  H.,  Pamphlet  of,  226-227. 

Alaskan  Boundary,  Question  of,  330,  412. 

Albert  Victor  of  (Clarence,  Visit  of,  to  India, 
303;  death  of,  158. 

Alexander  III.,  Death  of,  273. 

Alexander  of  Servia,  Methods  of,  272-274;  as- 
sassination of,  431. 

Alfonso  XIII.,  boy  King  of  Spain,  255,  257. 

Alger,  R.  A.,  Secretary  of  War,  77;  policy  of, 
122. 

Alix,  Princess  of  Hesse,  the  Czarina,  273,  276. 

Almirante  Oquendo,  The,  destroyed  in  battle  of 
Santiago,  113-118. 

American  Army,  Embarkation  of,  for  Cuba,  103; 
hardships  of,  121,  123. 

American  Press,  Agency  of,  in  producing  war 
with  Spain,  88-89,  261. 

American  Railway  Union,  Strike  and  boycott 
of,  59-60. 

Anarchism,  Outrages  of,  in  France,  204,  218; 
portent  of,  in  Germany,  231 ;  violences  of,  in 
Italy,  240-241 ;  in  Austria-Hungary,  246. 

Anderson,  Magnus,  captain  of  Viking  ship,  46. 

Angell,  J.  B.,  American  ambassador  to  Turkey, 
290. 

Anglo-American  Alliance,  Sentiments  favoring, 
in  United  States,  136-137;  in  Great  Bdtain, 
173-175;  involved  with  Venezuelan  question, 
334-335. 
p  Anglo- Boer  War,  First  battle  of,  367;  early  suc- 
cesses of  Boers,  368-369;  comparative  forces 
of  British  and  Boers,  371 ;  overtures  of  peace 
futile,  374;  excesses  in  London,  376;  British 
losses,  378;  continued  conflict  with  Boers,  by 
British,  432;  stubborn  spirit  of  Boers,  433; 
treaty  of  peace  signed,  434. 

Anglo-French  Boundary,  Dispute  respecting, 
191-193,  220. 

Anglo-German  Compact  Relative  to  Africa, 
298-299. 

Anglo- Japanese  Entente,  Notice  of,  318. 

Annexation,  of  Hawaii,  116;  of  Porto  Rico,  129; 
of  Canada  proposed,  326. 

Anti-Semitic  Movement,  Account  of,  in  France, 
207-212;  in  Germany,  226-227;  in  Austria- 
Hungary,  247-248. 


Anti- VACCINATION,  Question  of,  between  Great 
Britain  and  United  States,  64-66,  173-175; 
used  by  France  and  Brazil,  212. 

Argentine  Repubuc,  Revolution  in,  333. 

Argon,  Discovery  of,  168. 

Armenia,  Affairs  in.     (See  Turlzey.y 

Armenian  Massacres,  Account  of,  286-289;  se- 
quel of,  289e 

Arthur,  Port,  Siege  of,  444-445,  448-449. 

Atbara,  Battle  of,  1^5. 

Austin,  Alfred,  becomes  poet  laureate,  168. 

Australia,  History  of,  in  close  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, 318-322;  movement  in,  for  federation, 
318-322;  labor  troubles  in,  318-320. 

Australian  Ballot  System,  Account  of,  322; 
federation  accomplished,  434. 

Austria-Hungary,  in  Triple  Alliance  with  Ger- 
many and  Italy.  (See  Triple  Alliance.)  Gren- 
eral  History  of,  245-253;  dynastic  complica- 
tions of,  245-246;  social  affairs  of,  247-248; 
legislative  annals  of,  248-251;  diverse  popu- 
lations of,  250-251;  trials  of  imperial  house 
of,  251-253. 


BACCARAT  Scandal,  Account  of,  157-158. 

Badeni,  Count,  Prime  Minister  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary, 248. 

Baiquiri,  place  of  debarkation  in  Cuba,  103. 

Balance  of  Power,  Growing  distrust  of,  279. 

Balfour,  A.  J.,  First  Lord  of  Treasury,  165. 

Balkan  States.     (See  Russia.) 

Balmaceda,  President  of  Chili,  27;  difficulties  of, 
27-30,  334;  suicide  of,  30. 

Baltimore,  Affair  of  the,  30-31. 

Banca  Rom  an  a.  Scandal  of  the,  241. 

Baratieri,  Gener-\l,  defeated  by  Abyssinians, 
243-244. 

Baring  Brothers,  Threatened  failure  of,  154. 

Barnato,  Barney,  Career  of,  184-186. 

Bayard,  T.  F.,  Course  of,  in  England,  67. 

Bazaar  de  la  Charite,  Burning  of,  217-218. 

Behring  Sea  Controversy,  Account  of,  57. 

Belgium,  Affairs  in,  at  close  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, 269. 

Beresford,  Lord,  advocates  American  interference 
in  the  East,  307-308. 

Bermuda,  Affair  of  the,  67. 

Besant,  W.,  becomes  Sir  W.,  168. 

BiDWELL,  J.,  candidate  for  President,  33. 

Bimetallic  Conference,  in  London,  165;  in 
Brussels,  269. 

BiMETALisM,  Effort  of  1897  to  restore,  189,  304- 
307. 

Bismarck,  Count  Herbert,  attacks  Sir  A.  Mo- 
rier,  224. 

Bismarck,  Prince  Otto  von.  Break  of,  with  the 
Kaiser,  225;  resijjns,  225-226;  criticises  im- 
perial policy,  226-227;  reconciled  with  the 
Kaiser,  228;  octogenarian,  229;  subtle  diplo- 
macy of,  231 ;  death  and  sketch  of,  238-239. 
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BisMA&CK,  Princess  von.  Death  of,  229. 

Black  Sea  Fleet,  450-455. 

Blaine,  J.  G.,  retires  from  cabinet,  33;  eclipse  of, 
33. 

Blanco,  General  R.,  supersedes  Weyler  in  Cuba, 
111,  256. 

Blavatsky,  H.  p.,  Death  of,  157. 

Blockade  of  Cuba  Established,  94. 

Bloemfontein,  entered  by  General  Roberts,  374. 

Bluefields,  Troubles  at,  62;  affair  of,  332. 

Boers,  The,  English  writer  upon,  340-341 ;  life, 
•  ideals  and  military  spirit  of,  341-344;  hand- 
shaking among,  346;  religious  devotion,  346; 
dislike  of  English,  346-347;  patriotism  of  the 
women,  348-350;  humor  and  sympathy,  351; 
personal  daring,  352;  oath  of,  353;  animating 
principles,  354;  early  history  of,  in  South 
Africa,  355;  unwarranted  position  of  British 
toward,  365. 

Bohemia,  Project  for  Home  Rule  in,  246.  (See 
Austria-Hungary. ) 

Bolivia,  Affairs  of,  in  close  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, 335-336. 

Bonaparte,  Prince  and  Prince  Luoen,  Deaths 
of,  204. 

Bonds.     (Sec  National  Bonds.) 

Booth,  William,  in  "Darkest  England,"  154. 

Boris,  of  Bulgaria,  Baptism  of,  ^8-279. 

BouLANGER,  GENERAL  J.  M.,  Political  career  of, 
201-203;  suicide  of,  203. 

BouLANCiSTS,  Fortunes  of  the,  in  France,  201-203. 

Boundary  Questions,  disputes  relating  thereto 
in  Venezuela,  64-66,  ^2^  334-335;  Anglo- 
French,  in  Africa,  191-193,  220;  Alaskan,  330; 
Mexican-American,  331. 

Bourgeois.  M.,  Prime  Minister  of  France,  207, 
213;  downfall  of,  214. 

Boxers,  outbreak  of,  in  China,  388;  demand  for 
suppression  of,  390;  activity  of,  391;  opera- 
tions in  Tientsin,  392;  insurrection  of,  in  Pe- 
kin,  392;  peace  brought  about,  395. 

Brazil,  Affairs  of,  in  close  of  nineteenth  century, 
332-333. 

Brewer,  D.  J.,  member  of  Venezuelan  Commis- 
sion, 66. 

Bright,  John,  Death  of,  153. 

Brooke,  General  J.  R.,  Ciovernor  of  Cuba,  140. 

Brooklyn,  The,  in  battle  of  Santiago,  112-118. 

Browning,  Robert,  Death  of,  153. 

Bryan,  W.  J.,  nominated  for  the  Presidency, 
73-74. 

Buckner,  S.  B.,  nominated  for  Vice- Presidency, 
74. 

Buenos  Ayres,  Civil  war  in,  334. 

Buffalo  Strike,  Account  of,  35. 

Bulgaria,  Affairs  in,  at  close  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, 273,  278-279.  282-283. 

Bulow,  Hans  von,  Death  of,  228. 

a 

CAMARA,  Admiral,  sails  from  (3adiz  and  re- 
turns, 105. 

C.\MBON,  Jules,  mediates  peace  between  Spain 
and  United  States,  119,  263. 

Cambridge,  Duke  of,  is  retired  from  command, 
166. 

Cambridge,  University  of.  Effort  to  admit  wo- 
men in,  182-183. 

Campaign,  Presidential,  of  1900,  398-400. 

Camperdown,  The,  sinks  the  Victoria,  162. 


Canada,  History  of,  in  close  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, 323-330;  pohtical  affairs  of,  323-325;  in- 
dustrial economies  of,  325-326 ;  loyalty  of,  326 ; 
Laurier  administration  in,  326-330. 

-Canadian-American  Commission,  Formation  of. 
328-330. 

Canal  Question  in  Canada,  325-326. 

Canovas  del  Castillo,  Antonio,  Prime  Minister 
of  Spain.  259-260;  assassinated,  260. 

Canrobert,  Marshal,  Death  of,  267. 

Cafi  and  Cairo  Railway,  Project  o4  196-198, 
220.     (See  also  Fashoda  Incident.) 

Capital,  Combinations  of,  413. 

Caprivi,  Georg  Leo  von,  succeeds  Bismarck  as 
Chancdlor,  226;  object  of  attacks,  227-228; 
resignation  of,  228;  death  and  sketch  of,  239. 

Cardenas,  Bombardment  of,  99. 

Carignan,  Prince  of.  Death  of,  240. 

Carlisle,  J.  G.,  Secretary  of  Treasurv,  41. 

Carlists,  The,  Faction  of,  in  Spain,  Z57. 

Carlos  I.,  Visit  of,  to  Great  Britain^  264;  refused 
at  Rome,  264. 

Casimir-Perier,  M.,  Prime  Minister  of  France, 
206;  becomes  President  and  resigns,  207. 

Cattle  Men,  Conflict  with,  471. 

Cavite,  silenced  by  Dewey,  99. 

Celman,  Dr.,  President  of  Argentine,  334. 

Census,  The  eleventh,  taken,  23;  of  Canada 
(1891),  323. 

Central  America,  Difficuhies  in,  62-63;  affairs 
of,  in  close  of  nineteenth  century,  331-3^; 
union  of,  proposed,  332;  general  condition 
of,  336. 

Center  of  Population,  Movement  of,  23. 

Cervera,  Admiral,  blockaded  at  Santiago,  102; 
sails  out  of  battle,  111;  fleet  of,  annihilated, 
111-118. 

Chakir  Pasha,  Governor  of  Crete,  286. 

Chamberlain,  Joseph,  leader  of  Liberal  Union- 
ists, 158;  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  165. 

Charles  Louis.  Arch  Duke,  Death  of,  248, 

Cherokee  Strip,  Opening  of,  to  settlement,  54. 

Chicago,  scene  of  Columbian  Exposition,  36-54; 
scene  of  labor  riots,  50-60. 

Child  Marriage,  Question  of,  in  India,  304. 

Chili.  Difficulty  of,  with  the  United  States,  27- 
32;  334. 

China,  Decadence  of,  189-190;  German  and  Rus- 
sian encroachments  in,  235-236,  278-^1;  gen- 
eral history  of,  in  close  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, 306-311 ;  suffers  from  foreign  encroach- 
ments, 306-309;  weakness  of  court  of,  309- 
310;  prospect  of  dismemberment  of.  310-311; 
outrages  in,  312;  rebellion  of  1905  in,  485. 

Chinese-Japanese  Treaty,  Terms  of,  315. 

Chitral,  Petty  war  in,  167. 

Cholera,  Threatened  invasion  of,  in  America,  35; 
plague  of,  in  Europe,  227;  ravages  of,  in  Rus- 
sia, 272-273. 

Clemens,  S.  L,  Contribution  of,  cited,  250-251. 

Cleveland,  Grover,  President  of  the  United 
States,  36;  administration  of,  41-77;  inaugu- 
ral address  of,  43;  cabinet  of,  42-43;  favors 
increase  of  army  and  navy,  61 ;  also  tariff  re- 
form, 61 ;  messages  of,  in  1895,  64-66 ;  Cuban 
policy  of,  256. 

Closure,  Question  of,  in  the  Commons,  17Z 

Coal  Strike  in  Pennsylvania,  414-415. 

Coaling  Stations,  Quest  of,  140-308. 

Coeur  d'Alene  Mining  Trouble,  Account  of,  35. 
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CoLENSo,  British  disaster  at,  370. 

CoLUNS,  WiLKiE,  Death  of,  153. 

Colonial  Governments  of  Great  Britain,  Ques- 
tion of,  186-188. 

Columbian  Exposition,  suggestion  of,  36;  site  of, 
36;  statue  for,  27  \  outline  of,  37-38;  estimates 
for,  38-39;  celebrations  connected  with,  39; 
naval  parade  of,  39;  dedicatory  exercises  of, 
39-41 ;  pyrotechnics  of,  41 ;  opening  of,  43 ; 
buildings  of,  44-52;  architecture  of,  44;  ex- 
hibits of,  46-53  r  cost  of,  53-54;  demolition 
of  buildings  of,  54. 

Columbian  Fleet  at  World's  Fair,  47. 

Commercialism,  produces  poverty,  222;  bottom 
fact  in  modern  civilization,  309-310. 

Commonweal,  Army  of,  organized,  55. 

Concert  of  Europe,  responsible  for  Armenian 
outrages,  289;  force  of,  against  Cretan  revo- 
lution, 295. 

Congress  of  1900-01,  Work  of,  401 ;  fifty-ninth, 
doings  of,  465-466. 

Constantine,  Grand  Duke,  commander  of  Greek 
army,  296-297. 

Constantinople,  Tumult  in,  289. 

Conventions,  National,  of  1900,  399-400. 

Coronation  Panic  at  Moscow,  275-276. 

Corporations,  Growth  of,  17-18. 

Costa  Rica,  Revolution  in,  332. 

Cotton  States  Exposition;  Notice  of,  147. 

CoxEY,  J.  S.,  leads  Army  of  Commonweal,  55. 

Credito  Mobiliare,  Failure  of  the,  241. 

Crete,  Affairs  of,  in  close  of  nineteenth  century, 
293-297;  insurrection  in,  294-255.  (See  Turco- 
Grecian  War.) 

Cripple  Creek  Riot,  Account  of,  56. 

Crispi,  Signor,  Prime  Minister  of  Italy,  240,  241 ; 
attempt  to  assassinate,  241. 

Cristobal  Colon,  The,  destroyed  in  battle  of 
Santiago,  113-118. 

Cuba,  Rebellion  in,  62,  253;  belligerency  of,  rec- 
ognized, 67;  progress  of  civil  war  in,  88-89, 
253,  257;  Weyler's  administration  in,  256; 
under  American  protectorate,  129;  proposed 
annexation  of,  to  Mexico,  330-331 ;  reforms 
inaugurated  in,  407-409.  (See  also  Spanish- 
American  War.) 

Cum  MING,  Sir  W.  G.,  Scandal  relating  to,  157- 
158. 


D'ALENCON,  Duchess  of,  perishes  by  fire,  218. 

Davis,  C.  K.,  Peace  (Commissioner,  120. 

Day,  W.  R.,  Secretary  of  State  and  Peace  Com- 
missioner, 119-120. 

Debs,  Eugene  V.,  Part  of,  in  the  Pullman  strike, 
59-60. 

Delagoa  Bay,  Portuguese  complication  respect- 
ing, 298. 

Delbruck,  Professor,  is  prosecuted,  229. 

Delyannis,  M.,  Prime  Minister  of  Greece;  293. 

Democratic  Clubs  of  Berlin,  Attempts  to  sup- 
press, 229-231. 

Democratic  Party,  victorious  in  1892,  41 ;  de- 
feated in  1896,  75;  convention  of  1900,  421- 
423. 

Democratic  Platforms,  of  1892,  33;  of  1896, 
73-74. 

Dervishes  of  the  Soudan,  Movements  of.  (See 
Great  Britain,  Egypt,  Kitchener.) 

Devonshire,  Duke  of.  Death  of,  158. 


Dewey,  George,  commands  Pacific  squadron,  95; 

descent  of,  on  Philippines,  95-98;  wins  battle 

of  Manila  Bay,  98-99. 
Diamond  Jubilee  of  Empress  Victoria,  179-180. 
Diamond  Mines  of  South  Africa,  Account  of, 

184-185. 
Diaz,   General    P.,    Ascendency   of,   in   Mexico, 

330-331. 
DiBBS,  Sir  G.  R.,  Ministry  of,  319-320. 
DiNGLEY,  Nelson,  secures  revision  of  tariff,  85. 
DiNGLEY  Tariff,  Provisions  of,  85;  question  of, 

in  Canada,  326. 
Disarmament.     (See  Peace  Project.) 
Disestablishment  of  Welsh  Church  Proposed, 

165. 
Dole,  S.  B.,  President  of  Hawaii,  56. 
DoMOKos,  Battle  of,  296. 
Don  Carlos,  policy  of,  257. 
Douglass,  Frederick,  Death  and  sketch  of,  60. 
DouMA,  Organization  of  the,  479. 
Dowager  Empress  of  China,  Work  of,  308-309, 

311 ;  rise  to  power,  389. 
Dreibund,  The.     (See  Triple  Alliance.) 
Dreyfus,   Captain   Alfred,   Persecution   of,   be- 
gins, 206;  charges  against,  209;  condemned, 

209 ;  reaction  for,  209-212 ;  case  reopened,  423. 
Duchesne,  General,  conquers  Madagascar,  212- 

213. 
DuPUY,  M.,  Prime  Minister  of  France;  206. 


EAGAN,  General,  Dismissal  of,  122. 

Earthquake  on  Pacific  Coast,  466. 

Education,  Universal,  prerequisite  of  free  citi- 
zenship, 489. 

Edward  VII.  becomes  King  of  England,  436. 

Egan,  Patrick,  American  Minister  to  Chili,  30, 
334. 

Egypt,  British  progress  in,  189,  194-198,  297-298 ; 
Mahdist  power  in,  298. 

Elbe,  The,  sunk  by  the  Crathie,  229. 

El  Caney,  Capture  of,  106. 

Elgin,  Lord,  becomes  Viceroy  of  Indian  Empire, 
304. 

Elizabeth  of  Austria,  Assassination  of,  252. 

El  Poso,  strategic  point  at  San  Juan  Hill,  106. 

Emancipation  of  Women,  Necessity  of,  489. 

Embalmed  Beef  Scandal,  Account  of,  122. 

Emma.  Queen  Regent  of  the  Netherlands,  267- 
269. 

England.     (See  Great  Britain.) 

Erytraea,  Italian  colony  in  Africa,  243. 

Esterhazy.  Colonel  F.  W.,  persecutor  of  Drey- 
fus, 210.      . 

Evans,  Captain  R.  D.,  at  battle  of  Santiago,  112. 

Expansion,  Question  of,  considered,  135,  139. 

Expositions,  at  Chicago,  36-54;  at  San  Francisco, 
147;  at  Atlanta,  147;  at  Nashville,  147;  at 
Omaha,  147-150;  at  Paris,  201;  at  Budapest, 
247. 

r. 

FAIRBANKS,  C.  W.,  Chairman  American  Com- 
missioners, 330. 

Fall  River  Lockout,  Notice  of,  58. 

Famine  of  1897  in  India,  Account  of,  180-182, 
304  306  326. 

Fashoda.  Incident  of,  191-193,  196-198,  220. 

Faure,  M.  Felix,  President  of  France,  207;  vis- 
its the  Czar,  218-220;  administration  of,  en- 
dorsed, 221;  death  of,  222-224. 
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Fava^  Baron^  Italian  Minister  at  Washington,  26. 
Federal  Conference  in  Austraua,  318,  320,  322. 
Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria,  246,  272,  282-283. 
Ferdinand  of  Roumania  Marries  Marie  of  Edin- 
burgh, 158. 
Ferris  Wheel  at  World's  Fair,  52-53. 
Fifty-first  Congress,  Measures  of,  17-28. 
Fifty-third  Congress,  Notice  of,  61 ;  measures 

of,  6a 

iFiLiFiNo  War,  Account  of,  141-147. 
^Filipinos,  The,  guerrilla  warfare  of,  381 ;  treach- 
ery of,  382-383;  growing  hostility  of,  411. 

Fine  Arts  at  World's  Fair,  50. 

Fishery    Exhibit    at    World's    Fair,   46,    51. 

Floquet,  M.,  French  Prime  Minister,  201. 

FoNSECA,  Marshal,  President  of  Brazil,  332-333. 

Force  Bill,  Failure  of,  in  Congress,  20 

Forest  Fires,  Accoimt  of,  60-61. 

Fram,  The,  ship  of  Nansen,  75-77. 

France,  Sympathy  of,  for  Spain,  191 ;  general  his- 
tory of,  in  close  of  nineteenth  century,  201- 
224;  Boulangist  era  in,  201-203;  governmental 
tendencies  of,  204-207;  anti-Semitic  move- 
ment in,  207-211;  boundary  disturbances  of, 
212-213;  Russian  sympathies  of,  215-220;  re- 
publican stability  of,  220-224;  religious  con- 
troversy in,  424;  strike  of  1907  in,  481 ;  wine- 
growers' revolt,  481-482. 

Franchises,  Public,  Municipal  ownership  of,  in 
Switzerland,  265-267. 

pRANas  Joseph,  Policy  of,  245,  246;  sorrows  of, 
251-253. 

Franco-Russian  Entente,  Account  of.  212,  215- 
220,  279;  relation  of  Germany  to,  231. 

Freedom,  first  condition  of  human  happiness,  487- 
488. 

Free-Silver  Coinage,  Question  of,  in  Congress, 
20-23,  54;  international  conference  respect- 
ing, 165;  effort  in  1897  to  restore,  189;  ques- 
tion of,  in  India,  304-306;  in  Japan,  315. 

Free  Trade.     (See  Tariff  Question.) 

French  Republic,  Workings  of,  216-217;  vital 
statistics  of,  220-221 ;  perpetuity  of,  consid- 
ered, 222;  financial  rank  of,  222. 

Freyonet,  M.  de.  Prime  Minister  of  France,  202. 

Furor,  The,  destroyed  in  battle  of  Santiago,  113- 
118. 

0. 

GAGE,  L,  J.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  77. 

Galveston,  Destruction  of  by  tornado  and  tidal 
wave,  395-398. 

Garcia  Cauxto,  joins  Shafter  at  Siboney,  103; 
leader  of  revolution,  254. 

Gatling  Guns  Employed  at  San  Juan  Hill, 
108-110. 

Geneva,  Social  policies  of,  266-267. 

George  L,  King  of  the  Hellenes,  Embarrassments 
of,  296-297. 

Germany,  Sympathy  of,  for  Spain,  191 ;  general 
history  of,  at  close  of  nineteenth  century, 
^4-239;  imperial  regime  of,  224-225;  foreign 
relations  of.  225-226;  struggle  of,  with  so- 
cialism, 226-231;  pretensions  of,  231-232; 
naval  ambition  in,  234-235;  foreign  aggres- 
sions of,  235-236;  food  supply  of,  236-237: 
"forward"  policy  of,  237-239:  commercial 
treaty  of  United  States  with,  470;  strikes  in, 
482. 

Giffin,  Sir  R.,  advocate  of  monometallism,  189. 


Gilman,  D.  C,  member  of  Venezuelan  Commis- 
sion, 66. 

GiouTTi,  SiGNOR,  Prime  Minister  of  Italy,  240. 

Gladstone,  W.  E.,  fourth  time  Prime  Minister,. 
159;  resigns,  164;  retirement  and  death  o^ 
198-200. 

Glasgow,  Earl  of.  Governor  of  New  Zealand,. 
320. 

Gloucester,  The,  in  battle  of  Santiago,  112-118. 

Gomez,  Maximo,  proclaims  Cuban  independence^ 
253. 

Gorman,  J^.  P.,  secures  revision  of  tariff,  55. 

GoscHEN,  G.  J.,  First  Lord  of  Admiralty,  166. 

Government  of  New  Territory,  Question  of,  406l 

Grant,  U.  S.,  honored  with  national  memorial^ 
77-83,  232. 

Gray,  George,  Peace  Commissioner,  120. 

Great  Britain,  Action  of,  in  Chilian  complica- 
tion, 30;  in  Venezuelan  difficulty,  64-66;  fa- 
vors United  States  in  Spanish  war,  124,  191 ; 
general  history  of.  in  close  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, 152-200;  labor  difficulties  in,  152-155; 
Irish  troubles  of,  155-159;  political  parties  in» 
160;  Home  Rule  question  in,  160-162;  par- 
liamentary changes  in,  164-166;  foreign  af- 
fairs of,  168-172;  disposition  of,  toward 
America,  173-175;  African  complication  of^ 
176-177;  dynastic  condition  of,  178-180;  In- 
dian affairs  of,  180-183;  South  African 
troubles  of,  183-186;  colonial  questions  of, 
186-198;  sentiments  of,  toward  United  States,. 
199-200;  naval  ascendency  of,  234-235. 

Greece,  History  of,  in  close  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, 293-297;  war  of,  with  Turkey,  294-297; 
relation  of,  with  foreign  powers,  295-296; 
dynastic  complication  of,  296-297. 

Gres^m,  Walter  Q.,  Secretary  of  State,  41. 

Guam,  Ceded  to  the  United  States,  120. 

Gl'antanamo  Bay,  scene  of  conflict  with  Span- 
iards, 103. 

Gustaf  of  Sweden,  Crown  Prince  and  King  de 
facto,  270-271. 


HAGUE,  THE,  Peace  conference  at,  286;  in 
1907,  483. 

Hai-Tchang,  Battle  of,  314. 

Hanna,  Marcus  A.,  Life  sketch  of,  419-420. 

Hanotaux,  G.,  punctures  war  bubble,  192;  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  214. 

Hapsburg  Dynasty,  Domestic  trials  of,  248,  251- 
253. 

Harcourt,  Sir  W.,  Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  159. 

Harlem  Ship  Canal,  Account  of,  64.     * 

Harrison,  Benjamin,  President  of  United  States, 
18;  administration  of,  18-41;  message  of,  to- 
Congress,  31. 

Harrison,  Carter  H.,  Assassination  of,  53. 

Hawaii,  Project  to  annex,  56,  83;  annexation  of,. 
accomplished,  116;  opposition  of  Japan  there- 
to, 83-84,  317;  affairs  of,  in  close  of  nine- 
teenth century,  334. 

Hawkins,  General,  in  Spanish-American  war,. 
107-118. 

Hay,  John,  Secretary  of  State,  136. 

Hebrews.     (See  Jews.) 

Helmholtz,  Professor  von.  Death  of,  229. 

Hennessey,  David  C,  assassinated,  25. 

Herschel,  Baron,  Chairman  of  Canadian-Amer- 
ican Commission,  330. 
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Hicks-Beach^  Sir  M.,  Chancellor  of  Exchequer, 

166. 
Hill,  David  B.,  Attitude  of,  in  Chicago  conven-, 

tion,  33;  opposes  free  silver,  73. 
HiRSCH,  Baron  Maurice,  Death  of,  247. 
History,  Reflections  from  study  of,  487-490. 
HoBART,  Federal  convention  at,  321. 
HoBART,  G.  A.,  Vice-President  of  United  States, 

77-152. 
HoBSON,  R.  p.,  Heroic  exploit  of,  102. 

HOHENLOHE-SCHILUNGFURST,       PrINCE,      SUCCCCds 

Caprivi  as  Chancellor,  228. 

Holland,  Seamen's  strike  in,  481. 

Home  Rule,  Final  contention  for,  155-162;  bill, 
47a 

Homestead  Riot,  Account  of.  34-35. 

Honduras,  Revolution  in,  331-332;  American  en- 
terprise in,  336. 

Hong  Kong  E)ominated  by  Great  Britain,  194, 
307. 

HovAS,  The,  conquered  by  the  French,  212-213. 

Hughes,  Thomas,  Death  of,  170. 

Humbert,  King,  Assassination  of,  425. 

Hungary,  General  History  of.  (See  Austria- 
Hungary.)  Anti- Austrian  spirit  in,  245-246; 
millennial  celebration  of,  247;  becomes  lib- 
eral, 247. 


IDAHO,  Admission  of,  23. 

Iloilo,  Capture  of.  142. 

Imperial  Federation,  Question  of,  186-188; 
scheme  of,  in  Australia,  320-322. 

Imperiausm,  Question  of,  considered,  135-140. 

Income  Tax  Declared  Unconstitutional,  63. 

Indemnity,  for  the  Philippines,  262.  (See  also 
Treaty  of  Peace.)     To  Japan  by  China,  315. 

India,  Famine  in,  180^182,  304,  306,  326;  history 
of,  in  close  of  nineteenth  century,  303-306; 
personal  influences  in,  303-304;  question  of 
silver  coinage  in,  304-306. 

Indiana,  The,  American  battleship,  100;  in  battle 
of  Santiago,  112-118. 

Indian  Mints,  Effects  of  closing,  181,  304-307. 

Industrial  Conditions  in  thf  United  States, 
34-35,  55,  58-60;  in  Great  Britain,  152-155, 
157,  160,  162;  in  Germany,  225,  227-228.  231; 
in  Italy,  240,  241,  244;  in  Russia.  277-278;  in 
Japan.  315-316;  in  Australia,  318-320;  in  Mex- 
ico, 330. 

Infanta  Maria  Teresa,  Destroyed  in  the  Bat- 
tle OF  Santiago,  112-118. 

Interference,  Right  of,  among  nations,  91-93. 

International  Monetary  Conferences  of  Brus- 
sels, 269. 

Iowa,  The,  American  battleship,  100;  in  battle  of 
Santiago,  .112-118. 

Ireland,  Political  and  social  troubles  in,  155-162. 

Irish  Land  Purchase  Act,  Account  of,  157-159. 

Irving,  H.,  becomes  Sir  H.,  168. 

Islands,  Condition  in  dependent.  474-475. 

Italy,  Threatened  war  of,  with  United  States, 
26-27;  general  history,  in  close  of  nineteenth 
century,  240-245 ;  internal  affairs  of,  240-241 ; 
foreign  relations  of,  241-243;  Abyssinian  war 
of,  243-244;  social  disturbances  in,  244-245. 

It  ATA.  Affair  of  the,  28-29. 

Ito,  Count,  Japanese  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, 318. 


J. 

JACKSON  PARK,  Site  of  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion,  38-54;  conflagration  of  buildings  in,  54. 
Jameson,  Dr.,  raider  of  the  Transvaal,  169,  171, 
183-184,  362;  fate  of  expedition,  338. 

Jamestown  Exposition,  The,  473. 

Japan,  resists  annexation  of  Hawaii,  83-84,  317; 
general  history  of,  in  close  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, 311-318;  advance  of  empire,  311-312; 
war  of,  with  China,  312-315;  with  Korea,  315; 
currency  question  in,  315;  enters  world-sys- 
tem, 315-318;  after  the  war  with  Russia,  438; 
naval  strength  of,  463;  embroglio  with  United 
States  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  464. 

Jews,  Place  of,  in  modern  civilization,  208-209; 
persecution  of,  in  Russia,  272,  276-277.  (See 
also  Anti-Semitic  Movement.) 

Joan  of  Arc,  Beatification  of,  241. 

Johannesburg  Raid.     (See  Transvaal,  The,) 

Johnston,  Joseph  E.,  Death  of,  24-25 

JouBERT,  General,  Death  of,  374. 

Jupiter,  Affair  of  the,  333. 

Jurisprudence.  Progress  of,  in  Japan,  316-317. 


"KAFFIR  Circus,"  Jargon  of,  185-186. 

"Kaffirs,"  Account  of  the,  185. 

Kanakas,  The,  imported  into  Australia,  319-320. 

Kent,  General,  in  Spanish-American  War,  106- 
121. 

Khalifa,  The,  routed  in  the  Soudan,  194-195. 

Kiao-Chau  taken  by  Germany,  235-236. 

Kiel  Canal,  Opening  of,  212. 

KiMBERLEY  MiNES,  Account  of,  184-185,  300. 

Kim-Ok-Kuin,  Japanese  Minister  to  Korea,  312. 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  Destruction  of,  475. 

Kitchener,  Sir  M.,  commands  Anglo-Egjrptian 
army,  189;  campaign  of,  in  the  Soudan,  194- 
198. 

Klondike  Gold  Fe\tr,  150-152. 

Koch,  Robert,  discovers  tuberculin,  226. 

Korea,  factor  of  Eastern  question,  189-190,  312; 
general  affairs  of,  312,  et  seq.;  becomes  de- 
pendency of  Japan,  463. 

Kossuth,  Louis,  The  Hungarian,  Death  of,  246. 

Kruger,  S.  J.  P.,  President  of  the  Transvaal,  170- 
171,  177,  302-303;  story  of,  339;  correspond- 
ence with  Salisbury,  372-373;  in  Europe,  379- 
380. 

Krupp  Guns,  Display  of,  at  World's  Fair,  49. 

KuNG,  Prince,  directs  movement  in  Japanese 
war,  314. 

Kurds,  The,  loosed  on  the  Armenians,  287-289. 


LABOR  Troubles  in  America  and  Europe.  (See 
Industrial  Conditions  and  Strikes  and  Lock- 
outs.) 

Ladysmith,  Siege  and  relief  of,  372. 

Lansdowne,  Lord,  Viceroy  of  Indian  Empire,  303. 

La  Rabid  a.  Convent  of,  at  World's  Fair,  49 

Larissa,  strategic  point  in  Turco-Grecian  war, 
296. 

Las  Guasimas,  Battle  of,  106. 

Laurier,  Sir  W.,  Ascendency  of,  in  Canada,  323- 
330. 

Law  of  Association  Bill,  Nature  of,  in  Ger- 
many, 234. 
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Lawton^  General  H.  W.,  in  Spanish-American 
war,  106-118;  captures  Santa  Cruz,  382;  jdeath 
of,  386. 

Lee,  General  F.,  Place  of  in  Cuban  war,  121. 

Leiva,  President  of  Honduras,  332, 

Leo  XllL,  Pope,  Jubilee  of,  241 ;  death  of,  427. 

Lesseps,  Ferdinand  de.  Death  of,  207. 

Lexow  Investigation,  Account  of,  56. 

Library  of  New  York,  Project  to  found,  63-64. 

Li  Hung  Chang,  Chinese  statesman,  309,  311, 
314. 

LiLiuoKALANi,  Qucen  of  Hawaii,  56;  career  of, 
334. 

Linares,  General,  commands  at  Santiago,  118. 

London,  Distress  in,  475. 

Long,  J.  D.,  Secretary  of  Navy,  77. 

Lords,  House  of,  rejects  Home  Rule  Bill,  162. 

Loubet,  Emile,  Prime  Minister  of  France,  204; 
president,  224. 

Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  418 

Lowell,  J.  R.,  honored  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
163. 

Low,  Seth,  Peace  Commissioner  to  Hague  Con- 
ference, 286. 

Lunacy,  Increase  of,  in  Great  Britain,  177-178. 

Luttwittz,  Baron  von,  on  naval  policy  of  Ger- 
many, 232-233. 

Luzon,  principal  island  of  the  Philippines,  95; 
campaigning  in,  386. 


MACARTHUR,  General,  commands  in  Philip- 
pine war,  147;  succeeds  General  Otis,  387. 

Macdonald,  Sir  J.  A.,  Death  of,  323. 

Macedonia,  a  storm-center.  429. 

Maceo,  Antonio,  general  of  the  Cubans,  253,  254 ; 
deatti  of,  62,  256. 

Madagascar,  French  conquest  of,  212-213. 

Mafia  Society,  Trouble  with,  in  New  Orleans, 
25. 

Mahan,  Captain  A.  T.,  Peace  Commissioner  to 
Hague  conference,  286. 

Mahdists,  The,  Power  of,  189,  194-198,  297-298. 

Maine,  The,  Destruction  of,' 87-88. 

Malieota,  King  of  Samoa,  237. 

Malolos,  Capture  of,  147. 

Manila  Bay^  Battle  of,  97-99. 

Manila,  capital  of  Philippines,  95;  captured  by 
Dewey,  119;  battle  near,  with  Filipinos,  142. 

Manitoba  School  Question,  325,  327. 

Manufactures,  Public  conduct  of,  in  Switzer- 
land, 266-267. 

Marblehead,  The,  in  battle  of  Santiago,  112-118. 

Marchand,  Major,  leader  of  French  expedition, 
191-194.         0 

Maria  Christina,  Queen  Regent  of  Spain,  255; 
trying  situation  of,  257;  consents  to  peace, 
262. 

Marti,  Jose,  proclaims  Cuban  independence,  253. 

Massachusetts,  The,  in  battle  of  Santiago.  112- 
118. 

Masso.  Senor  B.,  President  of  Cuba,  254. 

Mataafa,  King  of  Samoa,  238. 

Matabele  Insurrection,  Account  of,  176-177; 
end  of,  301. 

Matanzas,  Bombardment  of,  95. 

Matta,  Senor,  Chilian  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, 31. 

May-day  Riots  in  Italy,  240. 

Mayflower,  The,  in  battle  of  Santiago,  112-118. 


McCarthy,  Justin,  in  Pamell's  stead,  156;  re- 
signs, 169. 

McCosH,  James,  Death  of,  60. 

McKiNLEY  Bill,  Passage  of,  19;  declared  con- 
stitutional, 32. 

McKiNLEY,  \ViLLiAM,  President  of  the  United 
States,  75 ;  administration  of,  77-152 ;  at  dedi- 
cation of  Grant's  tomb,  83;  policy  of,  respect- 
ing Hawaii,  84;  message  of,  on  Cuba,  93; 
calls  for  volunteer  army,  94,  102;  prescribes 
peace  protocol,  119;  reelected  President,  400; 
assassination  of,  416-417. 

McMahon,  Marshal,  Death  of,  206. 

Meat  Products  of  Germany  and  the  United 
States,  236-237. 

Meissonnier,  J.  L.  E.,  Death  of,  204. 

Melbourne,  Federal  Convention  at,  318;  failures 
in,  318. 

Meune,  M.  F.  J.,  Prime  Minister  of  France,  214. 

Menelek,  op  Abyssinia,  in  war  with  the  Italians, 
243-244;  decorated  by  the  Czar,  244,  247,  301. 

Merrimac,  The,  Sinking  of,  by  Hobson,  102. 

Merritt,  Wesley,  appointed  Governor  of  Philip- 
pines, 102. 

Methuen,  General,  at  Modder  River  and  Ma- 
gersfontein,  369. 

M ex ican-Am erica N  Boundary,  Question  of,  331. 

Mexico,  Affairs  of,  in  close  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, 330-331;  ascendency  of  Diaz  in,  330; 
prosperity  of,  331 ;  trouble  of,  with  Guate- 
mala, 486. 

Midway  Plaisance  at  World's  Fair,  51-52. 

Midwinter  World's  Fair  at  San  Francisco,  Ac- 
count of,  147. 

Milan,  Bread  riots  in,  244. 

Miles,  Nelson  A.,  commands  Columbian  parade, 
41 ;  directs  movements  in  Spanish-American 
war,  100;  troubles  of,  with  War  Department, 
122;  invades  and  conquers  Porto  Rico,  118- 
119. 

Military  Academy,  Examinations  for,  472. 

Miluna  Pass,  strategic  point  in  Turco-Grecian 
war,  296. 

Money,  Influence  of,  in  modem  civilization,  208- 
209. 

Monroe  Doctrine,  at  issue  between  Great  Britain 
and  United  States,  334-335. 

Monterey,  The,  sent  to  the  Philippines,  102. 

MoNTOjo,  Admiral  D.,  commands  Spanish  fleet 
at  Manila,  95:  defeated  by  Dewey,  98-99. 

MoNTT,  Senor,  Chilian  Minister  to  Washington, 
U.  S.,  31. 

Moraes,  Jose  da.  President  of  Brazil,  333. 

Moravia,  The,  brings  cholera  to  the  United 
States,  35. 

Morocco  Conference,  482. 

MoROs,  The,  Character  and  religion  of,  384; 
treaty  effected  with,  385. 

Morton,  Levi  P.,  represents  nation  at  Columbian 
ceremonies,  39. 

Moussa  Bey.  leader  in  Armenian  massacres,  286. 

Muravieff.  Count,  Ascendency  of,  285. 

Musurus  Pasha,  translator  of  Dante,  286. 

Muzaffer-ed-deen,  The  Shah,  Accession  of,  303. 

H. 

NANSEN,  F.,  Polar  expedition  of.  75-77. 
Nasr-ed-deen.  The  Shah.  Death  of,  303. 
Natalie,  of  Servia,  Expulsion  of,  272. 
National  Bonds,  Sale  of,  61,  67,  103-104, 
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National  Convention,  Republican,  at  St  Louis, 
68-73;  Democratic  at  Chicago,  73-74. 

National  Democratic  Party;  Account  of,  74-75. 

Netherlands,  Affairs  of,  in  close  of  nineteenth 
century,  267-269;  dynastic  change  in,  269. 

New  Bedford  Strike,  Notice  of,  58.. 

Newfoundland,  Question  of  admitting,  326. 

Newman,  Cardinal,  Death  of,  157. 

New  Orleans,  Mafia  riot  in,  25-26. 

New  South  Wales,  Affairs  of,  in  close  of  nine- 
teenth century,  318,  319,  320.  321.  (See  also 
Australia.) 

New  York  City,  scene  of  Columbian  Naval  Pa- 
rade, 39;  future  of,  64;  becomes  ^'Greater 
New  York,"  68. 

New  York,  The,  flagship  of  Sampson,  95 ;  in  bat- 
tle of  Santiago,  112-118. 

New  Zealand,  Affairs  of,  in  close  of  nineteenth 
century,  320.     (See  Australia.) 

Nicaragua  Canal,  Enterprise  of,  138-140. 

NicHotAs,  Grand  Duke,  visits  Vienna,  200.  (See 
Nfcholas  II.) 

Nicholas  II.  (of  Russia),  visits  Western  Europe, 
215-216 ;  decorates  Menelek,  244,  277.  301 ;  ac- 
cession of,  273;  marries  Princess  Alix,  273, 
276;  coronation  of,  274;  shadowed  with  dis- 
aster, 274-276;  forbids  Jewish  persecutions, 
276-277;  gains  concessions  from  China,  279- 
281;  peace  policy  of,  285-286;  interferes  in 
Turco-Grecian  war,  297. 

Nihilists,  Work  of,  in  Russia,  274. 

North  and  South,  Reconciliation  of,  121. 

Norway.     (See  Sweden.) 

0. 

OFHCE- JOBBING,  in  China,  309. 

Okuma,  Count,  Prime  Minister  of  Japan,  311. 

Olivier,.  Masterly  escape  of,  374-375. 

Olney,  Richard,  Attorney-General,  43. 

Olympia,  The,  flagship  of  Dewey,  98. 

Olympic  Games,  Revival  of,  67-^,  293. 

Omaha  Exposition,  Account  of,  147-150. 

Omdurman,  Battle  of,  195. 

Opium  Question  in  India,  304. 

Orange  Free  State,  Flag  of,  353;  organization 
of,  356;  early  struggles  of,  357;  treaties  with 
the  British,  358;  makes  concessions,  363; 
British  demands  of,  lead  to  crisis,  364;  ulti- 
matum of,  366;  outbreak  of  war,  366;  typog- 
raphy of,  367.     (See  Anglo-Boer  War.) 

Oregon,  The,  sent  to  Valparaiso,  31 ;  in  battle  of 
Santiago,  111-118. 

Oriental  Powers,  The,  General  history  of,  in 
close  of  nineteenth  century,  303-318. 

Orleans,  Duke  of,  as  a  member  of  French  As- 
sembly, 215. 

Oscar  IL,  of  Sweden,  Reign  of,  270-271. 

Ottawa  Program,  Platform  of  Liberals,  327. 

Ottoman  Bank,  of  Constantinople,  seized  by  Ar- 
menians, 289. 

Over-organization,  the  bane  of  society,  488. 

Oyama,  Marshal,  invades  China,  312. 

P. 

PALMA.  Dr.  T.  E.,  President  of  Cuban  Repub- 
lic, 253. 

Palmer,  J.  M.,  nominated  for  the  Presidency,  74. 

Panama  Canal,  source  of  political  scandals,  207 ; 
early  efforts  toward,  402;  commission  on,  re-  I 


port  of,  404;  negotiations  concerning,  with 
Colombia,  405. 

Panama,  Republic  of,  organized,  405;  treaty 
with,  406. 

Pan-American  Exposition,  415. 

Paraguay,  Affairs  of,  in  close  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, 335-336. 

Parcels  Post  of  Switzerland,  265-266. 

Parish  Councils  Bill,  Passage  of,  164. 

Paris,  Social  conditions  of,  in  1898,  221-222. 

Parker,  J.  H.,  commands  machine  guns  before 
San  Juan,  109-110. 

Parkhurst,  C.  H.,  leads  crusade  in  New  Ydrk, 
56. 

Parks,  Sir  Henry,  Fall  of,  319. 

Parnell,  C.  S.,  Political  fall  of,  156. 

Paternalism,  Theory  of,  considered,  488. 

Pauperism,  Relation  of,  to  commercialism,  222. 

Pax  Britannica,  Spread  of,  175. 

Peace  Commission  in  Russo-Japanese  War, 
Make-up  of,  456-458. 

Peace  Commission  of  1898,  sits  at  Paris,  123; 
work  of,  123-135. 

Peace  Commission  of  1899,  Notice  of,  286. 

Peace  Project  of  the  Czar,  279,  285-286. 

Peasant  Bank  of  Russia,  Account  of,  277-278. 

Peixoto,  General,  President  of  Brazil, . 

Pekin,  March  upon,  by  Allies,  394;  capture  of, 
395. 

Pharsalia,  The,  Character  of,  95;  recent  events 
in,  95-97;  assailed  by  American  fleet,  97-99; 
claimed  by  the  United  States.  123 ;  ceded 
thereto  by  Spain,  129;  war  in,  141-147;  form- 
er revolt  of,  261-262;  civil  government  insti- 
tuted in,  387 ;  material  progress  in,  388,  412. 

Philip  VII.     (See  Orleans,  Duke  of.) 

Pilgrimages,  forbidden  by  French  Government, 
203. 

PiNKERTONS,  The,  repulsed  at  Homestead,  34. 

Pius  X.  becomes  pope,  427. 

Placilla,  Battle  of,  30. 

Playfair  Case,  Decision  of,  169. 

Plural  Voting,  Experiment  in,  269-270. 

Pluton,  The,  destroyed  in  battle  of  Santiago, 
113-118. 

Polar  Expedition  (of  Nansen),  Account  of,  75-77. 

Populist  Platforms,  of  1892,  34;  of  1896,  74. 

Port  Arthur,  terminal  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway,  279. 

Porter,  Albert  G.,  American  Minister  at  Rome, 
27. 

Porter,  Horace,  Oration  of,  at  Grant's  Tomb,  83. 

Porto  Rico,  Coast  of,  attacked,  100;  conquest  of, 
by  Miles,  118-119;  cession  of,  to  the  United 
States,  120,  129;  conditions  in,  409-410. 

Portugal,  Affairs  oir,  in  close  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, 263-264;  broil  of,  with  England  settled, 
263;  cabinet  changes  in,  264;  claims  of,  in 
Africa,  298. 

Potato,  The,  as  food  product  in  Germany,  236- 
237. 

Presidential  Election,  of  1892,  36;  of  1896,  75; 

Prohibition  of  Liquor  Traffic,  Proposed,  in 
Canada,  326-327.  (See  also  Prohibition  Plat- 
form.) 

Prohibition  Platform  of  1892,  33-34. 

Protection.     (See  Tariff  Question.) 

Protocol  of  Peace  Agreed  to.  119-120. 

Public  Domain,  (Government's  attitude  on,  470L 

Pullman  Strike  and  Labor  Riot,  Account  of. 
58-60. 
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QUEEN  REGENT,  of  Spain.  (Sec  Maria  Chris- 
tina.) 

Queensland^  Affairs  of,  in  close  of  nineteenth 
century,  319-320.     (See  also  Australia.) 


RATING  BILL  before  House  of  Commons,  172. 

Railroad  Rates,  Legislation  upon,  465-466. 

REaPRoaxY  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  324-325. 

Recdncentrados,  victims  of  Weyler's  govern- 
ment, 89,  256. 

Red  Cross  Society,  Work  of,  476-477. 

Reed,  Thomas  B.,  Policy  of,  as  Speaker,  19-20. 

Reich,  Dr.  E.,  Citation  from,  250-251. 

Reichsrath,  The,  Deadlock  and  disorder  in,  249- 
251. 

Reichstag,  Stormy  scenes  in,  227-228. 

Reid,  Whitelaw,  elected  Vice-President,  36; 
Peace  Commissioner,  120. 

Reina  Cristina,  The,  flagship  of  Montojo,  98. 

Reina  Mercedes,  The,  destroyed  at  Santiago, 
113. 

Renan,  E.,  Death  of,  205. 

Republican  Party,  defeated  in  1892,  41 ;  victo- 
rious in  1896,  75. 

Repubucan  Platforms,  of  1888,  18-19;  of  1892, 
33 ;  of  1896,  73. 

Retaliation,  Proposed,  by  Canada  against  United 
States,  328. 

Revenue,  Measures  for  providing,  103. 

Rhodes,  Cecil,  Career  of,  in  South  Africa,  169- 
171,  183-184,  299,  302;  death  of,  434. 

Rhone,  The,  Public  Control  of,  by  Geneva,  266. 

RiBOT,  M.,  Prime  Minister  of  France,  207;  down- 
fall of,  213. 

Rids,  E.  M.,  Spanish  Peace  Commissioner,  120. 

Riviera,  P.  de,  (Governor  of  the  Philippines,  97. 

RiZAL,  Dr.,  insurgent  leader  in  the  Philippines, 
96-97. 

Roberts,  General,  defeats  Cronje,  372;  advance 
upon  Pretoria,  376-377;  attitude  toward 
Boers,  380. 

Robertson,  Dr.,  A  Casus  Belli,  167. 

Roosevelt,  C^l.  T.,  in  Spanish-American  war, 
105-108;  becomes  President,  417;  intervenes 
in  Russo-Japanese  war,  456. 

RosEBERY,  Lord,  Foreign  Secretary,  159;  chair- 
man of  labor  commission,  162;  sends  ultima- 
tum to  Egypt,  163;  Prime  Minister,  164;  de- 
feat of,  165. 

Rough  Riders.  Work  of,  in  Spanish-American 
war,  105-108. 

RouMANiA.  Affairs  in,  at  close  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, 271,  282.     (See  Russia.) 

Rudini,  Marquis  di.  Prime  Minister  of  Italy, 
240;  fall  of,  244. 

Rudolph,  Crown  Prince  of  Austria-Hungary, 
Death  of,  245. 

Russell,  Sir  Charles,  pleads  for  Anglo-Amer- 
ican alliance,  173-175. 

Russia,  Aggressions  of,  in  Eastern  Asia,  189-190; 
general  history  of,  in  close  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, 271-286:  Bulgarian  affairs  of,  271-272; 
harsh  administration  in,  272-273;  Roumanian 
affairs  of,  273 ;  foreign  relations  of,  274-281 ; 
pressure  of,  on  China,  279-281 ;  social  ten- 
dencies in,  281-282;  bottom  policies  of,  283- 


284;  advocacy  of  peace  by,  285-286;  revolu- 
tionary period  in,  479-481. 

Russians,  The,  Character  and  tendencies  of,  281, 
285;  and  Japanese,  comparison  of,  442. 

Russo-Chinese  Treaty,  Account  of,  278-281,  310. 

Russo-Japanese  War,  438-462. 

8. 

SADI-CARNOT,  M.,  President  of  France,  204; 
assassination  of,  206-207. 

Sagasta,  Senor,  Prime  Minister  of  Spain,  253» 
260-263. 

Saint-Hilaire,  B.,  Death  of,  207. 

Sausbury,  Earl  of,  becomes  Prime  Minister,  165. 

Samoa,  Germany  and  United  States  contend  for> 
225;  civil  war  in,  238. 

Sampson,  W.  T.,  commands  American  fleet  in 
war  with  Spain,  93;  blockades  Cuban  ports, 
94;  descends  on  Porto  Rico,  100;  great  vic- 
tory of,  at  Santiago,  110-118. 

San  pRANasco,  Destruction  of,  466-469. 

San  Juan,  Bombardment  of,  100. 

San  Juan  Hill,  Battle  of,  106-110. 

San  Mun  Bay  Coveted  by  Italy,  308. 

San  Salvador,  Revolution  in,  332. 

Santiago  de  Chili,  scene  of  Balmacedan  revo- 
lution, 29-32. 

Santiago  de  Cuba,  becomes  seat  of  Cuban  war> 
102;  siege  of,  110-118;  naval  battle  of,  110- 
116;  surrender  of,  118. 

Schley,  W.  S.,  commander  of  Baltimore,  30;  in 
battle  of  Santiago,  111-118. 

ScHOMBURGK  LiNE,  The,  Qucstion  of,  66,  334-335. 

School  Question  in  Manitoba,  325,  327. 

Seal  Fisheries,  Question  of,  57. 

Servia,  Affairs  of,  in  close  of  nineteenth  century^ 
271-273.     (See  Russia.) 

Sewall,  a.,  nominated  for  Vice-President,  74. 

Shafter,  W.  R.,  commands  army  of  invasion^ 
103;  receives  surrender  of  Santiago,  118. 

Sheridan,  Philip  H.,  Death  of,  23. 

Sherman,  John,  devises  the  Sherman  Law,  21- 
23;  Secretary  of  State,  77. 

Sherman  Law,  Passage  of,  21-23;  repeal  of,  54. 

Sherman,  Willlam  T.,  Sketch  and  death  of,  23- 
24. 

Sheuher-Kestner,  M.,  speaks  for  Dreyfus,  209- 
210. 

Shimpei,  Yeto,  Minister  of  Justice,  317. 

Shipping  Bill,  Terms  of,  401. 

SiGSBEE,  C  D.,  Captain  of  the  Maine,  87. 

Silver  Question,  in  America,  Europe,  and  Asia. 
(See  Free-Silver  Coinage;  also  Bimeiallism.} 

Singapore,  British  foothold  in  the  East,  307. 

SiNGULON,  Battle  of,  147. 

Slavic  Race.     (See  Russians.) 

Slocum,  H.  W.,  Death  of,  60. 

SociAUSM,  Attitude  of,  toward  Jewish  race,  209; 
menace  of,  in  Germany,  225,  227,  228,  231 » 
429;  progress  of,  in  Switzerland,  264-267;  in 
Belgium,  269;  in  Russia,  281-282. 

Soudan,  Affairs  in  the,  in  1897,  189;  British  con- 
quests in,  194-198. 

South  Australia,  Affairs  of,  in  the  close  of 
nineteenth  century,  321.     (See  Australia.) 

Spain,  Threatened  break  of,  with  United  States, 
67;  war  with  United  States,  85-141,  257-262; 
loses  her  insular  empire.  124,  262;  general  his- 
tory of,  in  close  of  nineteenth  century,  253- 
263;  political  condition  of,  253;  Cuban  rebel- 
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lion  against,  253-257;  decline  of  power  in, 
25S-263;  dynasty  of,  255-256;  Carlist  faction 
in,  257;  soldiery  of,  259;  sentiment  of,  to- 
ward the  United  States,  259;  conditions  in, 
since  the  war,  424-425. 

Spanish-American  War,  General  account  of, 
85-152;  causes  of,  85-94;  declaration  of,  93; 
course  of,  93-119;  conclusion  of,  119-120;  con- 
sequences of,  120-123;  losses  during,  123; 
treaty  of  peace  following,  129-141;  general 
features  of,  257-262. 

Spanish  Colonial  Empire  Fades  Away,  255. 
(See   Spanish-American    War.) 

Spion  Kop,  Battle  of,  371. 

Stambouloff,  M.,  dominant  in  Bulgaria,  272;  is 
killed,  274. 

Standard  Oil  Co.,  Prosecution  of,  471-472. 

Stanley,  H.  M.,  Return  of,  157. 

State  Rights,  Question  of,  in  Mafia  riots,  27. 

Stevenson,  R.  L.,  Death  of,  165. 

Stewart,  W.  M.,  secedes  from  Republican  Con- 
vention, 73. 

'"Storm -band''  in  Africa,  Meaning  of,  175. 

Storms  in  the  South,  398. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts,  Account  of,  34-35,  55,  56, 
58-60,  152-155,  157,  160,  162;  in  northern  Eu- 
rope, 428. 

SuLU,  Sultan  of.  Power  of,  385. 

Sweden  and  Norway,  Affairs  in,  at  close  of  nine- 
teenth century,  270-271;  dissolution  of  union 
of,  484-485. 

Switzerland,  Affairs  of,  at  close  of  nineteenth 
century,  264-267;  socialistic  progress  in,  264- 
266.    ' 

Sydney.  Federal  Convention  at,  318-319,  322. 

T. 

TAINE,  H.  A.,  Death  of,  206. 

Takhaar,  The,  345. 

Talien-wan,    terminal    of    the    Trans-Siberian 

Railway,  279-280. 
Tariff  Question  in  Congress,  18-19,  54-55;  in 

Canada,  324-325,  327-328. 
Telephone   Public  ownership  of,  in  Switzerland, 

265. 
Teller,  H.  M.,  secedes  from  Republican  Convcn- 

^  tion,  73. 
Tennessee  Centennial  Exposition,  Account  of, 

147. 
Tennyson,  Lord  A.,  Death  of,  159. 
Territorial  Acquisition,  Question  of,  120-121. 
Tewfik,  The  Khedive,  300. 
Texas,  The,  in  battle  of  Santiago,  112-118. 
Thessaly,  scene  of  Turco-Grecian  war,  295-296. 
Thien-Chuiang-Thai,  Battle  of,  314. 
Thompson,  Sir  J.,  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  323. 
Thurston,   Senator,  reports  on   Cuban   affairs, 

89-91. 
Tientsin  captured  by  Allies,  393. 
TiLDEN,  S.  J.,  provides  by  will  for  library,  63-64. 
Timbuctoo,  Campaign  of,  300. 
Ting,  Surrender  and  suicide  of,  314. 
TiRARD,  M.,  Prime  Minister  of  France,  201. 
Toleration,  Necessity  of,  489.  ^ 
Tomb  of  General  Grant,  Dedication  of,  77-83. 
ToRAL,  General,  surrenders  Santiago,  118. 
Transportation  Exhibit  at  World's  Fair.  50. 
Trans-Siberiak  Railway.  Inception  of,  273;  pro- 
gress of,  278,  279,  280;  Map  of,  280;  success 

of,  310;  deflected,  318. 


Transvaal,  The,  raided  by  the  British,  169,  170- 
171 ;  183-184,  302. 

Treaty  of  Peace  (of  United  States  with  Spain), 
Terms  of,  129-135,  263. 

Tricoupis,  M.,  Prime  Minister  of  Greece,  293. 

Triple  Alliance  (of  Germany,  Austria-Hungary, 
and  Italy),  Formation  of,  226;  strengthening 
of,  235;  Crispi  supports,  240;  influence  of,  in 
Africa,  244;  in  Austria-Himgary,  248;  in  the 
East,  279. 

T'sait'ien  Hwangti,  Emperor  of  China,  311 

T'suNG  LI  Yam  en,  of  China,  309. 

Turco-Grecian  War,  Account  of,  293-297. 

Turkey,  General  history  of,  in  close  of  nineteenth 
century,  286-294;  epoch  of  outrages  in,  286- 
289;  foreign  relations  of,  289-290;  civilization 
of,  291-293;  Greek  war  of,  293-297. 

Turkish  Outrages.  (See  Armenian  Massacres,) 

Turks,  The,  Civilization  and  character  of,  291- 
292;  military  discipline  of,  292-293. 

XT. 

UITLANDERS,  THE,  Cx)mplaint  of,  360;  ad- 
dress to  the  Queen,  360;  the  suffrage  issue, 
362. 

Ulster  moves  against  Home  Rule,  159. 

United  Confederate  Veterans,  Reunion  of,  473.  ^ 

United  States,  The,  History  of,  in  close  of  nine- 
teenth century,  17-152;  administration  of 
Harrison  in,  17-41 ;  administration  of  Cleve- 
land in,  41-77;  administration  of  McKinley 
in,  77-152;  Spanish- American  war  of,  85-152. 

Utah,  Admission  of,  60. 

V. 

VACCINATION,  Question  of,  in  England,  177. 
Vassos,  (Zolonel,  sent  against  Cretans,  294. 
Venezuela,  Controversy  of,  with  Great  Britain, 

64-66;    leads   to    arbitration,    173;   boundary 

dispute  of,  332,  334-335. 
Victoria,  Province  of.  Affairs  of,   in  close  of 

nineteenth  century,  318,  320.  (See  Australia.) 
Victoria,   Queen   and   Empress,   surpasses   her 

predecessors,  178;  character  of  reign  of,  178- 

179;  diamond  jubilee  of,  179-180,  321;  death 

of,  435;  sketch  of  life,  435. 
Victoria,  The,  Sinking  of,  162. 
Viking  Ship  at  World's  Fair,  46. 
Virginius,  The,  Affair  of,  62. 
Vixen,  The,  in  battle  of  Santiago,  112-118. 
VizcAYA,  The,  destroyed  in  battle  of  Santiago. 

113-118. 

w. 

WADY  HALFA  Railway,  Notice  of,  189,  194-196. 
Wain  WRIGHT,  Lt.-Cx>m.  R.,  at  battle  of  Santiago, 

112-118. 
Wales,  Prince  of,  involved  in  CJordon-Cumming 

scandal,  157-158;  reviews  naval  parade,  180. 
Watson,  T.  E.,  nominated  for  Vice-Presidency, 

74. 
Weaver,  James  B.,  candidate  for  Presidency,  34. 
Wei-Hai-Wei,   British   foothold   in   China,   307; 

battle  of,  314. 
Wellington,  Federal  conference  at,  320. 
West  Australia,  Affairs  in,  at  close  of  nine- 
teenth century,  318.     (See  Australia.) 
Wevler,  General  V.,  (jovemor  of  Cuba,  62,  255 ; 

cruel  administration  of,  89,  256;  is  recalled 

from  Cuba,  111,  256. 
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Wheeler,  .  General  J.,  Part  of,  in  Cuban  war, 
105,  121. 

White,  A.  D.,  member  of  Venezuelan*  G>mmis- 
sion,  66;  Peace  Commissioner  to  the  Hague 
conference,  286. 

Whitney,  W.  D.,  Death  of,  60. 

WiKOFF,  Camp  at,  122. 

Wilhelm  I.,  Monument  to,  232. 

Wilhelm  II.,  Eccentric  activities  of,  224-225; 
breaks  with  Bismarck,  225 ;  reconciled  with . 
Bismarck,  228;  egotism  of,  231;  a  cartoonist, 
231-232;  naval  policy  of,  233-234;  strives  to 
destroy  socialism,  235;  extravagant  actions 
of,  235 ;  visits  Rome,  241 ;  letter  to  President 
Kruger,  337;  various  views  of  letter,  338. 

Wilhelm  in  A,  Accession  and  pageant  of,  267-269. 

Wilson  Bill,  Provisions  and  passage  of,  54-55. 

WiL.soN,  W.  L.,  prepares  tariff  legislation,  54. 

Windischgratz,  Prince  A.,  Prime  Minister  of 
Austria-Hungary,  246. 

Windthorst,  Dr  L.,  Death  of,  226. 

WoLCOTT,  Senator,  heads  bimetallic  commission,  ^ 
189,  305. 


Wolf,  Carlos,  Radical  leader  in  Reichsrath,  250^ 

WoLSELEV,  Viscount,  becomes  commander-in- 
chief,  166. 

Woman  Suffrage,  Success  of,  in  New  Zealand^ 
320;  in  South  Australia,  321. 

Wood,  Col.  L.,  in  Spanish- American  war,  105-108. 

Woodford,  Stewart  L.,  leaves  Madrid,  93. 

Workhouse  System,  Improvement  of,  in  Great 
Britain,  177-17a 

World's  Fair.     (See  Columbian  Exposition.) 

Wright,  Carroll  D.,  Report  of,  on  labor  troubles, 
59. 

Wyoming,  Admission  of,  23. 

T. 

YOUNG  GENERAL,  in  Spanish- American  war, 

105-108. 
Yukon  Gold  Discoveries,  150-152. 


ZANARDELLI,  SIGNOR,  Premier  of  Italy,  241. 
Zola,  M.  Emile,  hero  for  Dreyfus,  210-211. 
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